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Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wednesday^  December  7, 1910. 

The  committee  met  at  10.20  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  in  calling  the  committee  together  at 
the  beginning  of  this  short  session,  under  the  shadow  of  the  returns 
from  Sie  recent  election,  I  am  reminded  somehow  of  the  story  that 
when  the  Radiators  of  ancient  Rome  entered  the  arena  for  their  last 
combat  they  lifted  up  their  voices  and  cried  out  to  the  assembled  spec- 
tators, "  We,  who  are  about  to  die,  salute  you."  [Laughter.]  I  trust 
you  have  all  had  a  pleasant  summer^  and  I  am  heartfly  glad  to  wel- 
come you  back  to  the  work  that  remains  for  us  to  do.  To  those  of  you 
whose  commissions  have  been  renewed  and  who  are  looking  forward 
to  two  more  years  of  service  here,  I  tender  my  most  cordial  congratu- 
lations. To  represent  200,000  people  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  a  high  privile^,  and  it  is  a  great  honor  when  the  duties 
which  it  imposes  are  performed  with  the  industry,  ability,  and  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  the  public  good  which  I  faiow  characterize  the 
services  of  the  members  of  this  committee. 

As  to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  entering  upon  the  last  period  ol 
their  services  here,  I  do  not  know  but  I  may  oner  congratulations  to 
them  also.  It  seems  to  me  I  remember  that  one  of  our  poets  said  some- 
where, "  To  every  man  upon  this  earth  death  cometh  soon  or  late." 
The  fate  which  has  befallen  us  who  retire  on  the  4th  of  next  March  is 
that  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  overtake  each  of  you.  My  best  wish 
for  you  is  that  while  you  remain  your  work  here  may  be  pleasant  to 
yourselves  and  useful  to  your  country  and  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  you  to  join  that  innumerable  caravan  that  has  preceded  you  into 
the  pale  realms  of  private  life  you  may  co  with  the  consciousness  of 
duty  well  done,  with  no  regrets,  and  with  little  reluctance. 

Plato  tells  us  that  when  Socrates  came  to  die,  after  having  spent 
his  last  day  in  pleasant  conmiunion  with  his  friends,  in  bidding  tnem 
good-bv,  as  he  went  with  the  executioner  to  take  the  hemlw^,  he 
said:  "And  so  we  go  our  way,  you  to  live  and  I  to  die.  Which  is 
better,  Heaven  knows." 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.  RucKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  minute,  please.  I  have  not  been 
commissioned  to  speak  for  my  colleagues,  but,  speaking  for  myself 
and,  I  believe,  with  the  hearty  approval  of  every  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  desire  to  say  just  a  few  words. 

Your  remarks,  Mr.  Scott,  remind  us  that  soon  or  late — some  time — 
friends  must  separate,  the  circle  will  be  broken,  all  earthly  ties  must 
be  severed.     We  rejoice,  however,  in  the  fact  that  friendships  are 
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abiding,  and  that  mere  separation  can  not  destroy  the  high  regard, 
lofty  esteem,  and  personal  affection  which  are  the  natural  offspring 
of  long  association,  intimate  acquaintance,  and  close  relations  with 
really  good  men. 

As  a  partisan,  I  rejoice  in  the  victory  of  my  party  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. But  having  carefully  observed  your  course  for  years,  appre- 
ciated your  uniform  courtesy  to  all,  valued  your  distin^ished  abili- 
ties, and  admired  your  unselfish,  fearless,  and  patriotic  fiddity  to 
duty,  as  you  saw  it,  I  am  pleased  to  testify  that  nothing  less  than  a 
return  to  the  safe  and  sane  methods  of  democracy  would  compensate 
the  country  for  the  loss  of  your  public  services. 

Let  me  assure  you,  sir,  that  when  your  legislative  career  shall  have 
ended  we  will  part  as  friends,  and  to  whatever  new  activities  you 
may  devote  your  energies  and  your  labors,  wherever  you  may  go,  we 
the  members  of  this  committee,  over  which  you  have  so  long  presided 
with  such  conspicuous  ability,  fairness,  and  success,  in  common  with 
all  jrour  colleagues,  wish  you  continued  health,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity.    [Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  proceed  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  estimates  which  appear  in  the  books  that^are  before 
you,  taking  up  these  estimates  in  tneir  regular  order.  I  have  asked 
Dr.  Moore,  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  to  come  before  us  this 
morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  WIUIS  L.  UOOBE,  ESQ.,  CHIEF  OF  THE  WEATHES 
BTIEEATI,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICULTTJBE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
MB.  A.  ZAPPONE  AND  MB.  EDOAB  B.  CALVEBT. 

The  Chairman.  We  wish  principally,  of  course,  to  consult  with 
you  in  regard  to  the  details  of  these  estimates.  We  wish  to  hear 
vou  especially,  touching  any  increases  that  the  estimates  may  show ; 
but  if  you  would  prefer  to  make  a  general  statement  in  relation  to 
the  year's  work  or  your  bureau  before  taking  up  the  details  of  the 
biU,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  work  has  moved  along  in  some- 
what a  routine  way  during  the  past  year.  As  you  know,  we  do  not 
do  much  research  work.  We  only  have  one  station  that  is  especially 
devoted  to  research  work,  so  that  there  is  little  that  is  new  that  I 
can  report  in  regard  to  the  year's  work.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
destructive  hurricanes — three  or  four  since  I  was  here  last  year — 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  West  India  stations  that  the  committee  estab- 
lished in  1898  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  forewarning  of  the 
approach  of  all  those  big  hurricanes.  Now,  it  is  possible,  and  highly 
probable,  that  with  the  oest  provision  that  this  committee  can  make 
tor  the  establishing  of  stations  to  the  southeast  of  our  continent 
there  will  come  a  time  when  some  West  India  hurricane  of  only  100 
or  200  miles  in  diameter  will  slip  between  those  stations  without 
showing  any  effect  on  the  barometers  of  the  stations  on  each  side  and 
will  hit  our  coast  line  with  disastrous  results.  When  that  time 
comes  you  will  hear  the  Weather  Bureau  abused  roundly  all  over 
the  country,  and  all  its  virtues  will  be  forgotten.  I  just  say  this 
because  it  is  not  possible  with  any  expenditure  of  naoney  on  the 
part  of  this  committee  or  of  the  Congress,  or  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
scientific  talent  the  world  can  produce  for  us  to  forecast  the  weather 
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with  anything  like  absolute  certainty  or  to  reduce  it  down  to  a  mathe- 
matical formula,  as  you  can  the  culmination  of  some  astronomical 
event.  But  for  all  that,  the  several  hurricanes  of  last  fall  and  those 
of  the  past  late  summer  and  fall  have  been  successfully  forecast. 

I  will  give  you  a  description  of  one  that  recently  passed  over 
Florida  in  October.  That  storm  came  up  over  Cuba  or  passed  a 
little  to  the  west  of  Cuba.  The  center  seemed  to  pass  right  over  Key 
West  and  came  up  over  the  whole  peninsula  of  Florida.  The 
damage  was  great,  but  there  was  little  or  no  loss  of  life. 

I  have  editorial  commendations  from  practically  every  important 
newspaper  from  New  Orleans  to  Norfolk  on  the  great  saving  of  life 
and  property  that  resulted  from  the  forewarning  of  this  October 
hurricane  of  which  I  speak,  and  which  was  only  a  sample  of  what 
occurred  with  regard  to  all  of  the  others.  The  people  constructing 
railroads  in  Florida,  again,  in  unsolicited  communications  testified 
to  their  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been  able  to  move 
several  thousand  men  from  the  reefs  and  low-lying  islands  who 
would  have  been  swept  away  without  their  having  sufficient  time 
to  move  them  had  they  not  received  the  warning.  That  is  one  of  the 
utilities  of  the  work  for  which  you  are,  appropriating — ^the  protec- 
tion of  our  southeast  coast,  our  Gulf  and  south  Atlantic  coast  from 
the  ravages  of  these  western  hurricanes. 

In  our  flood  service,  there  have  been  no  important  floods  during 
the  past  year.  Such  as  have  occurred  have  been  pretty  accurately 
forecast 

In  our  work  at  Mount  Weather — our  research  institution — our  final 
building  has  been  completed  and  is  now  occupied.  We  are  making 
ascensions  there  nearly  every  day  in  the  year.  We  only  missed  nine 
days  last  year  in  getting  flights  of  considerable  altitude. 

We  have  inaugurated  one  line  of  research  that  is  separate  from 
Mount  Weather,  in  which  you  will  probably  be  interested.  We  havfe 
taken,  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service,  two  water  sheds  in 
southwest  Colorado,  in  the  Rio  Grande  Forest  Reservation — ^two  water 
sheds  of  almost  identically  the  same  area.  With  a  detail  from  the 
Forestry  Service  and  a  detail  of  two  meteorologists  from  the  Weather 
Bureau^  we  are  jointly  putting  in  there  a  gauging  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  run-off  of  those  two  forested  valleys  which,  as  I  have 
said,  have  practically  the  same  area.  We  are  measuring  the  snow- 
fall and  the  rainfall  in  detail  all  over  these  two  sheds.  We  propose 
for  the  first  ten  years  to  get  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  precipita- 
tion and  the  run-off,  and  measure  all  of  the  water  that  does  run  off 
accurately.  Then  it  is  the  intention,  after  the  expiration  of  that 
time^  to  clear  one  of  the  valleys — cut  away  the  forests  entirely,  and 
continue  tiie  measurements  of  the  precipitation  and  the  run-off  again 
for  a  considerable  period,  with  a  view  of  getting  data  that  will  better 
determine  matters  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  forests  on  stream  flow 
that  are  mooted  to-day,  and  are  subjects  of  quite  radical  differences 
of  opinion,  although  the  inauiry  probably  can  not  give  results  that 
will  be  comparable  with  what  occurs  in  the  Appalachian  Range, 
where  the  rainfall  is  heavy;  this  inquiry  in  a  subarid  region  will  i)e 
no  criterion  for  a  humid  region. 

TTie  Chairman.  Where  is  that  area? 

Mr.  Moore.  In  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  Colorado? 
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Mr.  Moore.  It  is  the  Rio  Grande  Forest  Reserve  in  southwest 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  it  a  mountain  area? 

Mr.  Moore.  There  are  two  valleys,  and  fortunately  for  our  pur- 
poses they  are  practically  of  equal  areas. 

Mr.  Lamb.  How  much  surface  are  you  goin^  to  cut  off? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  I  can  not  give  you.  We  nave  that  data  in  our 
office,  but  I  have  it  not  here  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  The  mountains  in  that  region  are  precipitous  and 
rockv.  Do  you  think  the  data  obtained  from  the  experiments  that 
you  have  in  mind  would  be  in  any  way  comparable  with  similar  data 
obtained  by  similar  experiments  in  the  Appalachians? 

Mr.  Moore.  Well,  it  would  be  hard  to  answer  that  offhand.  These 
two  areas  are  heavily  wooded  or,  of  course,  they  would  not  have  been 
selected,  but  the  conditions  there  will  not  compare  with  what  will 
be  found  in  the  Appalachians. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  which  I  would  have  in  mind  is  that 
on  accoimt  of  the  higher  altitude  of  the  Rockies  and  the  less  rainfall, 
particularly  during  the  summer  time,  the  reforestation  would  be 
nothing  like  so  rapid;  and,  also,  there  would  not  be  left  after  the 
merchantable  trees  were  cut  awav  anything  like  the  undergrowth  and 
the  natural  forest  cover  that  is  left  m  the  southern  mountains  after 
lumbering  operations. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  true  that  the  annual  rainfall  will  be  markedly 
less  there  than  in  the  East,  and  it  mi^ht  be  advisable  to  duplicate  the 
experiments  somewhere  in  the  East,  if  we  could  find  two  regions  that 
would  furnish  ideal  conditions.  I  think  it  will  be  more  largely  a 
problem  of  the  snowfall,  you  see,  than  it  will  be  of  the  rainfall,  and  I 
must  say  the  chairman  has  expressed  a  thou^t  that  should  be  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  this  line  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  service  selected  these  two  forests? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  Forestry  Service  proposed  them,  and,  in  fact, 
they  had  begun  to  inaugurate  a  line  of  mquiry;  and  wnen  I  sug- 
gested that  such  a  line  of  inquiry  was  meteorological  largely  and 
must  be  either  done  by  the  Weather  Bureau  or  in  cooperation  with 
it,  they  agreed  to  that,  and  the  Secretary  approved  of  my  position. 
In  fact,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  line 
of  meteorological  work  in  the  various  bureaus  of  the  department  or 
other  bureaus  of  the  Government  that  should  not  specincallv  come 
under  the  Weather  Bureau.  That  is  what  you  created  the  Weather 
Bureau  for,  and  there  is  no  disagreement  in  regard  to  this  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.    It  is  well  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  anticipates  that  the  taking  out  or  the  cut- 
ting away  of  the  very  limited  area  that  you  propose  will  make  any 
di&rence  in  the  rainfall  or  the  snowfall  of  that  region  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  conceive  how  the  moisture  might  be  con- 
densed over  a  great  forest  in  hot  weather,  when  the  forest,  on  ac- 
count of  its  evaporation,  might  produce  a  stream  of  cool  air,  but  on 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  there  is  practically  no  rainfall  in  the 
summer  and  where  the  water  they  get  comes  in  the  form  of  snow  in 
the  winter  time,  it  would  certainly  seem  as  if  it  would  not  take 
any  long  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  fact  that  there  would 
be  just  as  much  snowfall  whether  the  forest  was  there  or  not. 
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Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  practically  no  dispute  any 
longer  either  between  the  forestry  peopfe  or  myself  or  the  meteor- 
ologists in  regard  to  that  problem.  It  is  pretty  well  recomized  by 
tfie  forestry  advocates  that  the  forests  do  not  appreciably  change  the 

Ccipitation;  and  if  the  forests  do,  as  we  know,  slightly  lower  the 
t  of  summer,  and  by  so  lowering  the  heat  of  summer  bring  the 
temperature  of  that  air  down  a  little  closer  to  the  dew  point,  it  has  no 
effect  upon  the  rainfall,  because  it  never  does  bring  the  temperature 
of  the  lower  air  down  to  the  point  of  condensation.  If  you  will  ^o 
out  during  a  rainfall  and  make  a  hydrometric  observation,  you  will 
not  find  on  an  average  of  probably  one  time  in  a  thousand  that,  even 
during  rainfall,  has  the  lower  air,  where  the  change  of  temperature 
has  been  produced,  fallen  to  the  point  of  condensation.  In  other 
words,  gentlemen,  inequalities  of  the  temperature  are  produced  by 
variation  in  the  vegetable  cover,  but  that  variation  occurs  only  in  the 
lower  stratum,  down  near  the  forest,  while  condensation  begins  above* 
Thus  the  lower  stratum  of  air  is  not  saturated  and  does  not  produce 
condensation.  Therefore  whatever  change  in  temperature  that  is 
effected  by  the  forest,  occurs  in  the  lower  stratum,  in  which  conden- 
sation does  not  occur.  Therefore  the  effect  of  the  forest  is  inappre- 
dable  as  a  producer  of  rain  or  snow. 

The  Chairman.  Then  just  what  do  you  expect  to  determine  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  expect  to  determine  the  difference  in  run-off  in 
a  semiarid  region.  We  expect  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  forest 
exercises  a  more  economical  employment  of  a  given  rain  or  snow 
fall  than  the  open  area  in  the  region.  That  is  what  we  expect  to 
show,  but  I  must  say  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  make  the 
same  experiment  in  the  Appalachians  or  in  the  White  Mountains, 
where  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  as  well  as  in  the  RocW  Mountains,  be- 
fore it  will  be  safe  to  make  deductions  as  to  the  effect  of  forests  on 
run-off. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  could  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble  if  you  would  come 
to  see  me.  I  would  take  you  up  the  James  River  as  far  as  Lynch- 
burc 


fr.  Moore.  Captain,  a  mere  description  from  memory  of  any 
region  would  not  settle  this  scientific  problem.  We  have  to  work  on 
it  day  in  and  day  out  for  years.  Individual  recollection  would  not 
go  very  far. 

Mr.  Plumlet.  Let  me  ask  you  to  consider  this,  also:  Where  the 
data  is  far  enough  extended  ooth  ways  you  are  getting  important 
specific  results  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  valleys. 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Plumuby.  What  we  are  largely  interested  in,  in  the  East,  is 
the  specific  effect  upon  the  mountain,  clad  or  unclad  with  forests. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Plumley.  And  there  I  suggest  the  thought  whether  on  the 
pinnacles  of  mountains  you  do  get  up  high  enough  to  be  up  in  the 
air  to  the  point  of  condensation,  and  whether  the  rocks,  unclad,  do 
not  dissipate  and  drive  away  the  clouds  and  burn  up  the  moisture. 
I  am  suggesting  that.  I  am  not  asking  the  question.  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  as  part  of  your  inquiry.    That  is  our  thought. 

Mr.  MooRB.  I  can  answer  that,  and  say  that  there  is  no  question  at 
«11  but  that  the  mountain  tops  and  ridges  do  cause  condensation; 
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that  the  impinmng  of  the  winds  upon  these  mountain  tops  may  con- 
dense rain.  We  see  it  very  markedly  in  our  rain  records,  that  these 
mountain  tops  do  create  condensation  without  regard  to  wheth^ 
they  are  forested  or  unforested.  But  the  problem  is  one  that  I  think 
we  are  undertaking  and  approaching  in  the  proper  way  and  with 
the  proper  spirit.  It  is  one  that  should  be  investigated  and  not 
dogmatically  decided  off-hand.  It  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  settled 
by  what  we  wish,  or  by  any  preconceived  theory. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  forest  in  this  region  that 
you  say  is  heavily  wooded?    Is  it  a  pine  forest? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  know.    I  have  not  been  there. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Has  it  any  undergrowth — any  small  trees  or  bushes? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  could  not  answer  at  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  about  the  undergrowth  ?  Is  it  heavy,  or  is  it 
mostly  thin? 

Mr.  Moore.  Well,  I  have  not  visited  the  region.  I  have  sent  Prof. 
Frankenfield,  one  of  my  assistants,  who  has  made  a  careful  survey, 
and  who  has  pronounced  it  satisfactory  for  our  purposes.  He  has 
taken  charge  of  the  details  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way  I  can  answer  the  question  of 
Mr.  Hawley,  and  I  will  do  it  briefly,  because,  of  course,  we  do  not 
want  to  protract  this  discussion.  All  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  in  Colorado — and  that  comprises  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it — where  forested  at  all,  is  forested  with  pines 
in  the  lower  altitudes,  and  spruce  and  fir  in  the  upper  altitudes. 
There  is  practically  none  of  the  undergrowth  in  the  way  of  bushes 
and  shrubs  that  we  have  in  the  southern  latitudes  and  in  the  lower 
altitudes.  The  only  undergrowth  there  is  the  young  trees,  and 
the  only  soil  there,  practically,  is  the  bed  of  pine  needles  and 
spruce  needles,  formed!^  there  in  preceding  years ;  so  that  when  a  fire 
passes  over  that  country  (at  least  as  I  have  seen  it)  it  bums  every- 
thing down  to  the  rock,  and  there  is  not  any  soil  left.  It  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  undergrowth  and  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
as  well  as  the  difference  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  time  of  the 
rainfall,  which  prompted  my  suggestion  to  Dr.  Moore  that  before  he 
could  get  data  that  would  oe  of  any  value  as  applied  to  the  eastern 
and  southern  mountains  he  would  have  to  carry  on  his  experiments 
there.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wanted  to  present  in  a 
general  way  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No;  there  is  nothing  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  turn,  then,  to  the  estimates  of  your 
bureau.  Running  down  the  statutory  list,  on  page  7,  we  notice  the 
first  one : "  Chief  of  division  (by  transfer  from  lump  fund  for  general 
expenses,  station  salaries),  $2,750."  How  long  has  that  chief  of 
division  been  employed  on  the  lump  fund  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Oh,  several  years.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  time; 
four  or  five  years,  I  would  say. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  any  statute  exists 
which  provides  for  the  transfer  from  the  lump  fund  to  the  statutory 
roll  of  persons  employed  in  this  department  after  they  have  been 
on  the  roll  for  one  year? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  know  of  no  law  bearing  on  the  subject  at  all,  Mr. 
Chairman.    There  may  be  laws,  but  I  know  of  none. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  request  or  suggestion  on  the 
part  of  this  committee  that  that  be  done? 

Mr.  Moore.  Let  me  understand  your  question.  Is  it  if  there  is  any 
law  bearing  upon  the  transfer  from  the  lump  fund  to  the  statutory 
places? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  after  the  man  in  question  has  been  for  one 
year  on  the  lump  fund. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  know  those  matters  have  been 
discussed  for  a  lone  time. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Zappone  if  he  has  any  recollection 
of  any  such  law. 

Mr.  Zappone.  There  is  no  specific  law.  It  is  a  request  of  this  com- 
mittee, which  is  very  generally  observed  by  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  that  question  now  because  I  remember  in  the 
debate  last  year  when  the  bill  was  up  on  the  floor  it  came  up,  and  I 
expressed  the  opinion  then  that  there  had  been  a  statute  enacted  as 
a  part  of  one  of  our  preceding  appropriation  bills  requiring  this 
transfer  to  be  made.  1  was  not  sure  but  that  the  committee  had 
taken  some  action  upon  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  remember  any. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  unable  to  find  a  statute,  so  I  concluded,  as 
Mr.  Zappone  has  suggested,  that  it  was  merely  a  request  on  the  part 
of  the  committee,  made  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Moore.  How  long  ago  did  the  committee  make  that  request? 

The  Chairman.  Five  or  six  years  ago.  I  know  Mr.  Wadsworth 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  at  that  time.  Mr.  Lamb,  do  you 
remember  it? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Yes ;  I  recall  the  discussion  of  it  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  you  make  this 
transfer  now  rather  than 

Mr.  Moore.  Is  there  any  law,  Mr.  Zappone? 

Mr.  Zappone.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  appropriation 
bill  for  this  year,  tacked  onto  our  biU  in  the  Senate,  requiring  all 
clerical  places  to  be  transferred  from  the  lump-fund  roll  to  the  statu- 
tory roll. 

The  Chairman.  That  accounts,  then,  for  the  transfer  of  the  two 
inspectors  at  $2,500  each.  I  presume  that  in  all  cases  of  transfer  the 
salaries  are  just  the  same  as  now  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Precisely  the  same,  except  in  the  next  case. 

The  Chairman.  "One  chief  clerk  and  executive  assistant."  You 
change  the  title  by  adding  the  words  "  executive  assistant "  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  change  the  title  by  adding  the  words  "  executive 
assistant." 

The  Chairbian.  And  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  $500? 

Mr.  MooRB.  We  ask  for  an  increase  of  $500.  The  salary  was  $2,250 
before.  This  is  one  special  case  that  I  wish  to  urge  upon  the  com- 
mittee. This  man  has  been  my  chief  clerk  for  seven  years,  and  has 
been  associated  with  me  ever  since  I  have  been  the  head  of  the  bureau. 
He  becomes  assistant  chief  when  I  am  absent.  When  I  am  absent 
the  assistant  chief  becomes  chief  and  he  becomes  assistant  chief.  He 
is  in  line  of  succession  and  control  of  the  bureau  and  often  is  in  full 
charge  of  the  bureau.  He  is  an  unusually  able  executive  officer — 
unusually  so— and  he  has  been  with  me  a  great  many  years.    His  sal- 
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ary  is  inadequate  to  the  office  he  fills,  and  is  much  below  the  salary 
of  a  dozen  other  men  in  the  Government  service  in  similar  positions 
who  receive  larger  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  he  received  his  present  salary? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Seven  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  bureau  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Thirty-two  years;  and  still  he  is  not  a  very  old  man. 
He  is  about  48  or  49  ^ears  of  age — somewhere  along  there. 

Mr.  Calvert.  He  is  50  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Moore.  He  is  a  young,  active,  vigorous  man ;  and  he  is  one  of 
the  best  assistants  I  have  in  the  Weather  Service.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  iq>ecial  plea  for  this  man,  in  preference  to  any  other  thing  I 
reouest  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Lamb.  What  is  the  gentleman's  name? 

Mr.  MooRE.  His  name  is  Carroll. 

Mr.  Lamb.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

ilv.  MooRB.  He  comes  from  your  State,  Captain,  does  he  not?  You 
are  sure  he  is  a  fi^ood  fellow  now,  I  know. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Other  States  have  just  as  good  men,  I  know,  but  still 
I  thought  I  knew  him. 

Mr.  MOORE.  He  comes  either  from  Marvland  or  from  Virginia ; 
I  do  not  know  which.    It  may  be  he  comes  from  Maryland. 

The  Chairman.  Recurring  to  the  question  which  we  had  up  a  few 
minutes  ago,  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
I  will  read  the  paragraph  in  the  present  appropriation  law  to  which 
Mr.  Zappone  referred: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  1912,  and  annually  thereafter, 
shall  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  submission  to  Congress  in 
the  Book  of  Estimates  detailed  estimates  for  all  executive  officers,  clerks,  and 
employees  below  the  grade  of  clerk,  indicating  the  salary  or  compensation  of 
each,  necessary  to  be  employed  by  the  various  bureaus,  offices,  and  divisions  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  notice  under  the  heading  of  "  Eight  clerks,  class  4,"  you  ask  for 
an  increase  of  one,  and  in  suDseG[uent  items  you  ask  for  several  addi- 
tional clerks.  I  suppose  you  might  as  well  state  the  reasons  for  all 
of  them  at  one  time. 

Mr.  MooRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  go  back,  if  you  will,  to  this 
office  of  chief  clerk  and  executive  assistant. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MooRE.  If  you  will  notice,  there  is  one  chief  of  division  above, 
at  $2,750,  and  one  chief  clerk  for  whom  I  ask  $2,750  also,  but  who 
now  gets  $2,250.  These  are  two  offices  now  in  existence  that  have 
been  m  existence  for  years.  Recently  I  have  effected  some  reorgani- 
zation at  the  central  office  that  has  enabled  us  to  drop  one  of  these 
offices,  distributing  the  duties  among  several  other  offices.  The 
salaries  of  these  two  men  equal  $5,005— $2,750  for  one  chief  of  di- 
vision and  $2,250  for  the  chief  clerk.  Now,  what  I  wish  to  do  is 
this :  I  wish  to  cut  out  the  chief  of  division  entirely,  and  in  lieu  of 
that  ask  you  to  give  us  $3,000  for  one  official,  who  shall  be  called 
chief  clerk  and  executive  assistant.  You  will  save  $2,000  on  that 
and  we  will  drop  one  office. 

Mr.  Lever.  Does  that  man  go  out  of  the  service  entirely,  then? 

Mr.  MooRB.  Yes. 

Mr.  RucKER.  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  service,  Professor? 
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Mr.  Moore.  The  place  is  just  now  vacant,  but  it  has  been  filled  for 
a  great  many  years.  The  place  was  filled  for  a  long  time  before  I 
came  to  the  head  of  the  weather  service. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  do  not  lose  a  valuable  man,  then? 

Mr.  Moose.  No,  sir.  In  the  reorganization  I  want  to  drop  one 
division. 

The  Chaibman.  You  would  expect  to  pay  the  salary  of  $3,000,  if 
the  committee  granted  it,  to  this  chief  clerk  and  executive  assistant? 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  would  expect  to  pay  it  to  the  chief  derk  and  execu- 
tive assistant.  It  is  a  reasonable  salary,  and  in  this  reorganization 
which  I  am  effectinff  we  can  dispense  with  one  office. 

The  Chaibmak.  How  many  division  have  you  in  your  bureau  now  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  would  have  to  count  them  up. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  what  they  are,  as  you  go  along. 

Mr.  MooRE.  There  is  the  Forecast  Division,  where  we  make  fore- 
casts and  distribute  warnings.  The  salary  of  the  chief  is  $3,000. 
Th^  there  is  the  Climatological  Division,  to  which  come  all  the 
records  from  the  stations ;  in  this  dvision  we  verify  the  work  of  every 
observer.  His  original  records  come  here,  and  in  this  Climatological 
Division  we  answer  the  hundred  and  one  inquiries  that  come  almost 
daily  to  the  weather  service  from  the  various  industrial  and  commer- 
cial interests  with  re^rd  to  the  climate  in  one  place  or  another ;  with 
regard  to  any  conditions  of  weather  that  may  apply  to  a  particular 
industry.  The  salary  of  the  former  chief  was  $3,000;  a  new  man 
has  just  gone  in  as  chief  at  $2,000,  who,  we  hope,  will  be  advanced 
to  $2,500  in  due  time.  Then  there  is  the  Instrument  Division,  where 
we  test  all  of  our  instruments,  and  where  we  devise  much  of  the  appa- 
ratus that  is  now  in  use.  This  Instrument  Division  keeps  supervi- 
sion of  the  automatic  instruments  at  200  stations;  salary,  $3,000. 
Then  there  is  the  Supplies  Division,  where  we  purchase  all  of  the 
supplies  that  go  to  the  various  stations;  salary,  $2,000. 

Then  there  is  th^  Publication  Division,  wherein  we  print  the  daily 
weather  map,  and  the  monthly  weather  review,  the  Mount  Weather 
bulletin,  and  all  printing  that  is  not  done  bv  the  Public  Printer.  We 
also  print  there  and  distribute  the  meteorological  forms  used  by  the 
bureau;  salary,  $2,000.  Those  are  five.  Then  there  is  the  Marine 
Division,  which  has  supervision  over  the  observations  taken  by  vessel 
masters.  Several  thousand  vessel  masters  take  observations  every 
day  and  report  to  us,  and  from  their  observations  we  deduce  the 
climatology  of  the  oceans  and  publish  charts:  salary,  $2,500.  So 
there  are  six  principal  divisions  in  this  office. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  chiefs  of  those  divisions  all  paid  the  same 
salary? 

Mr.  Moore.  No. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  their  salaries  range? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  chief  of  the  Forecast  Division  gets  $3,000.  He 
is  a  national  forecaster. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  transfer  him  to  the  statutory  roll  from  the 
lump  fund? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  he  is  in  the  scientific  force. 

Mr.  Hawi^ey.  If  you  make  this  change  that  you  suggest,  you 
would  make  this  the  third  officer? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  he  (the  chief  clerk)  is  now  the  third  ranking 
officer  in  the  bureau,  and  he  is  really  the  executive  officer  of  the 
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Weather  Bureau,  and  ought  to  be  so  called.  He  is  a  man  to  whom 
I  can  give  a  word  and  he  will  get  the  orders  out.  I  do  not  have  to 
explain  the  details  to  him.  He  understands  it  as  well  as  I  do.  He  is 
the  kind  of  a  man  that  a  chief  or  director  needs  at  his  right  hand 
in  the  carrying  on  of  a  big  service.  The  salaries  of  the  division 
chiefs  vary  from  $2,000  to  $3,000.  Some  get  $2,000;  some  $2,500; 
some  $3,000 — the  salaries  being  adjusted,  as  nearly  as  we  can  adjust 
them,  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  the  positions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  now  what  sort  of  re- 
organization you  propose  to  mate  that  will  eliminate  this  one  man  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes.  If  the  committee  grants  our  request,  we  do  not 
intend  to  fill  that  position  at  all,  and  we  shall  distribute  the  work  of 
that  division,  as  we  are  now  in  process  of  doing,  between  two  or 
three  other  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  What  division  is  that  the  work  of  which  will  be 
distributed  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  This  man  is  in  charge  of  the  distributing  division  of 
the  office,  distributing  the  reports,  ma{>s,  bulletins,  and  forecasts. 
We  are  cutting  that  out  and  sending  it  into  other  divisions.  I  had 
little  doubt  but  that  the  committee  would  approve  our  suggestion 
to  drop  a  place  if  we  no  longer  needed  it  and  put  a  little  more  salary 
on  a  third  officer,  and  so  1  have  gone  aheaa  and  have  practically 
effected  that  reorganization  already. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  that  involves  a  change  in  the  form 
of  the  estimates,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  write  me  a  letter  stat- 
ing succinctly  what  you  want. 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  If  the  committee  does  not  act  favorably  upon  your 
suggestion  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  and  executive 
assistant  here,  would  that  interfere  with  your  plan  of  dropping  this 
one  chief  of  division  to  whom  you  refer? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  we  should  drop  that  office*  just  the  same,  but 
it  is  a  plan  of  economical  administration.  This  man  will  have  more 
work  to  do,  and  I  believed  the  committee  would  think  that  the  project 
was  a  reasonable  one;  and,  although  I  had  begun  to  work  on  the 
project,  I  bdievwi  they  would  carry  out  the  other  part  at  their  end. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  bottom  of  page  7  you  say  : 

Four  monotype  operators,  who  shaU  also  be  compositors,  at  |1,500  each  (one 
by  transfer  from  lump  found  for  general  expenses,  printing  office,  with  change 
of  title  and  increase  of  |250,  and  three  in  lieu  of  three  compositors  at  $1,250 
each,  on  statutory  roll,  with  increase  of  $250  in  each  case). 

In  what  way  do  you  eliminate  these  titles,  and  why  do  you  ask  for 
that  increase? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  to  make  the  salary  of  the  monotype  operators 
the  same  as  is  paid  in  the  Government  Printing  Office.  We  have 
had  difficulty  in  getting  any  operators  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  \Vhat  is  the  present  title,  and  what  will  it  be  when 
you  change  it? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  compositors  now ;  but  let  me  say  right  there, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  do  not  have  to  act  on  that,  for  since  making 
these  estimates  I  have  been  in  negotiation  with  the  Public  Printer 
with  a  view  of  transferring  all  of  these  people  over  to  him,  and 
within  a  few  days  I  shall  probably  be  able,  before  you  get  the  bill 
formulated,  to  come  before  you  with  a  project  to  drop  all  of  these 
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monotype  operators  and  several  other  employees  here  for  whom  we 
have  asked  a  change  in  salary. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  expectation  of  transferring  the  work 
which  they  are  doin^  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir ;  with  the  expectation  of  transferring  the  work 
over  there,  retaining  at  our  office  only  the  lithographing,  which  they 
do  not  do  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  just  one  little  press 
for  printing  orders. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  more  economical  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Well,  we  are  crowded  for  space.  We  are  very  much 
crowded  for  space  in  the  Weather  Bureau ;  and  now,  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  our  work,  we  have  under  contract  a  press  for  about  $2,700 
to  keep  up  with  the  work  there ;  but  we  find  that  we  are  having  diffi- 
culty in  getting  room  for  that  press.  Our  office  is  expanding,  and 
we  are  crowdea  for  space.  Our  printing  is  large.  We  do  a  great 
amount  of  printing,  and  so  I  thought  possibly  the  present  time  was 
the  proper  time  to  transfer  it  over  to  the  Public  Printer.  I  have 
opposed  that  transfer  heretofore  because  I  think  we  can  do  it  as 
cheaply,  if  not  more  cheaply,  than  he  can  do  it.  We  can  do  it  as 
cheaply  anyway.  But  we  are  in  the  weather  business,  and  we  are  not 
supposed  to  be  m  the  printing  business.  It  is  the  idea  all  through  the 
Government  service  now  to  combine  work  of  a  similar  character  under 
one  head ;  and  I  think  the  general  thought  is  a  good  one. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  monotype  operators  have  you  in  your 
office. 

Mr.  MooRE.  We  have  four  monotype  operators.  We  transfer  these 
monotype  machines  and  all  of  the  machmery  that  we  will  not  need 
over  to  the  Public  Printer,  and  our  allotment  with  the  Public  Printer 
will  be  increased  under  another  bill  so  as  to  provide  for  the  printing 
of  such  reports  as  can  be  as  well  printed  there  as  in  our  office.  Thei:e 
are  certain  reports  that  must  be  printed  in  the  Weather  Bureau  office, 
and  we  must  nave  a  few  printers. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  any  of  them  printed 
there? 

Mr.  Moore.  For  the  reason  that  we  have  several  printers  on  duty 
right  in  the  Forecast  Division,  who  must  be  conversant  with  our  work, 
who  place  in  type  meteorological  data  that  goes  in  on  the  weather 
map  almost  as  fast  as  it  comes  from  the  telegraph  wires. 

The  Chairman.  To  expedite  the  work  of  forecasting? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes.  We  must  have  lithographing  presses  adjacent, 
all  ready  to  take  the  data  out  of  the  Forecast  Division  and  put  it  on 
the  lithographing  stones,  but  there  must  be  no  delay  between  the  tele- 
graph office  and  the  Forecast  Division  and  the  Printing  Division. 
§0  we  have  to  keep  one  or  two  presses  there ;  and  we  need  one  compos- 
itor and  one  small  platen  press  so  that  we  can  print  orders  at  any  time: 
there  then  will  be  no  delay  in  issuing  them.  That  is  well  understood 
by  the  Public  Printer. 

The  Chairman.  But  touching  the  other  matters,  you  think  you 
will  be  able  to  present  a  recommendation  to  the  committee  before  we 
are  through  with  the  bill  that  will  eliminate  several  of  these  items? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes.    It  will  eliminate  all  these  changes  in  the  salaries 
and  promotions  that  we  have  suggested  in  regard  to  the  monotype 
operators. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  pass  that  for  the  present,  then. 
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Mr.  MooBE.  Had  you  passed  these  several  clerks  that  I  had  asked 
for,  back  on  page  7? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MooBB.  There  is  1  clerk  of  class  4,  2  of  class  3, 1  of  class  2,  and 
2  of  class  1,  and  1  at  $l/)00.  These  several  additional  places  are 
asked  for  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  service.  You  must 
understand  that  as  the  cities  incroase  where  we  have  Weather  Bureau 
stations  the  demand  for  greater  distribution  of  weather  information 
grows  apace,  and  we  have  had,  as  you  know,  very  little  increase  in  the 
appropriation  for  any  part  of  the  Weather  Service  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  Chaibman.  To  what  extent  is  this  request  for  additional 
clerks  predicated  upon  the  supposition  that  the  committee  will  allow 
the  increases  for  general  expenses  that  are  asked  for  later  on  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  It  IS  predicated  on  that  somewhat.  Further  over  we 
have  asked  for  $50,000  for  telegraphing  our  reports;  and  we  ask 
some  additional  money,  $20,000,  for  supplies  for  our  stations,  because 
of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  everything.  We  ask  something  addi- 
tional for  rents.  Rents  are  going  up  on  us  wherever  we  have  sta- 
tions; and  as  fast  as  our  leases  expire,  in  prettv  nearly  every  city 
we  are  met  with  a  demand  for  an  increase  in  the  rental  which  we 
have  to  meet,  provided  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  commercial  rate  for 
the  rest  of  the  building.  So  these  clerks,  on  pace  7.  are  part  of  the 
whole  scheme  that  brings  about  an  increase  in  the  Weather  Service. 

The  Chaibman.  Since  that  is  true,  I  think  we  might  as  well  con- 
sider them  together,  and  ask  you  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  general  expenses  which  you  ask  for. 

Mr.  MooBE.  Over  on  page  10,  "  For  the  employment  of  professors 
of  meteorology,  inspectors,  district  forecasters,  local  forecasters," 
etc.,  we  ask  for  an  increase  there  of  $30,000  for  the  working  force  of 
200  meteorological  stations. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  that  contemplate  the  addition  of  any  new 
stations? 

Mr.  MooBE.  Not  necessarily  so. 

The  Chaibman.  How  can  you  use  the  men?  Are  not  the  stations 
you  now  have  sufficiently  equipped  with  men  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  They  are  not  sufficiently  equipped.  We  are  declining 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  the  work  that  is  demanded  of  us  because  we 
can  not  meet  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  us  at  the  various 
stations. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  give  us  a  specific  illustration  of  that? 

Mr.  MooBE.  Oh,  yes ;  hundreds  of  them. 

The  Chaibman.  'One  will  suffice.  I  just  want  to  get  a  specific  case 
that  will  illustrate  the  demand. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  can  be  well  shown,  I  think,  if  I  take  up  just  here 
and  give  you  a  brief  r^sum^  of  the  requests  made  upon  us  since  the 
26th  of  last  May  for  an  extension  of  the  weather  service.  All  this 
extension  of  the  weather  service  means  additional  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  various  stations  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  For  instance,  nere 
is  E.  W.  Stephens,  president  of  the  Commercial  Club,  Columbia,  Mo. 
He  wishes  reports  sent  to  Columbia,  Mo.,  from  20  of  the  large 
stations  of  the  service. 

Now,  let  me  say  as  a  prelude,  that  not  a  single  inquiry  that  I  shall 
read  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  prompted  by  any  employee  of 
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the  Weather  $ervice.  These  are  unsolicited  demands  made  by  com* 
mercial  interests  upon  us.  Here  is  a  demand  from  Peork,  111^  ^ 
Geo^  C.  Murray,  forwarded  and  recommended  by  Hon.  Joseph  V. 
Gran,  that  the  I'eoria  report  be  published  in  the  Chicago  papers 
and  be  added  to  the  Chicago  map  and  sent  to  other  cities.  We 
might  send  the  Peoria  observations  out,  because  we  telegraph  the 
l^ringfield  observations ;  but  our  fund  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  distribute  over  our  circuit  more  than  one-half  of  the  200  observa- 
tions that  we  take  daily.  The  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Xorthem  Pacific  Bailroad  wants  tne  Yellowstone  Park  observation 
put  on  our  circuits  so  that  people  going  in  that  direction  may  know 
the  conditions  in  the  park.  We  have  an  observation  station  there. 
We  do  not  distribute  that  observation  extensively,  but  we  maintain 
quite  an  expensive  installation  in  the  park,  and  the  people  ought  to 
know,  during  the  tourist  season  at  least,  the  conditions  in  the  park. 

The  Chaibman.  Compliance  with  that  request  would  depend  on 
your  appropriation  for  telegraphing,  would  it  not,  and  not  upon 
clerk  hire? 

Mr.  MooRB.  I  am  reading  to  you  reauests  for  additional  tele- 
graphic service.  All  these  recjuests  involve  additional  labor  some- 
where or  other  in  the  service,  either  of  one  or  of  man^  different  per- 
sons, in  picking  up  information  and  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
information  asked  for.  W.  H.  Whittaker,  district  passenger  asent 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  also  wants  the  Yellowstone  Part  observiAion 
distributed.  Thomas  S.  Young,  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange 
(he  is  president  of  it,  I  believe) ,  asks  for  a  lar^  number  of  reports 
rrom  the  OTain-growing  section  of  the  West,  to  have  them  appear  on 
the  New  York  map,  and  on  the  map  that  goes  to  all  the  commercial 
organizations  in  New  York.  C.  C.  Kubins,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  information  and  statistics.  New  lork  Produce  Exchange, 
wishes  the  forecast  made  at  Chicago  distributed  in  New  York.  The 
New  Jersey  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  of  New  York,  wishes  observa- 
tions from  Key  West  distributed,  so  that  they  will  appear  in  the 
northern  papers. 

H.  W.  Rubins,  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  wishes  grain  re- 
ports and  observations  in  the  grain  belt.  William  V.  King,  super- 
mtendent  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  New  York,  desires 
a  larjge  increase  in  the  number  of  reports  telegraphed  to  all  our 
circuits.  R.  C.  Taggart,  of  New  York — I  do  not  know  what  his 
status  is — wishes  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  report  telegraphed.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Oommerce  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  writes 
in  the  interest  of  having  the  Missoula  observation  distributed  more 
extensively.  Dan  D.  Morse,  treasurer  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, wishes  to  have  on  the  Boston  weather  map  and  placed  before 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  observations  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Springfield,  111. ;  Wichita,  Kans ;  Lynch- 
burg, Va. ;  Atlanta,  Ga. :  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  and  Concordia,  Kans.  Ma- 
^re  &  Jenkins^  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  desire  more  observa- 
tions of  the  gram-growing  section. 

I  have  several  pages  to  read  from,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe 
I  need  tire  the  committee  by  putting  all  in  the  record.  There  is  an 
enormous  lot  of  these  demanas,  and  I  am  simply  giving  you  a  few 
samples.  I  have  read  those  just  from  one  page,  and  here  are  seven 
pages. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  obvious  that  to  comply  with  those  requests, 
or  any  considerable  portion  of  them,  would  involve  greater  tele- 
graphic expense.  But  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it 
would  necessarily  require  additional  clerk  hire.  I  know  that  the 
observers  in  stations  that  I  am  acquainted  with  would  have  ample 
time  to  write  a  few  more  telegrams  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  yes.  Every  observation,  every  additional  ob- 
servation, that  we  put  on  the  circuits  must  be  received  at  certain  cen- 
ters. At  certain  of  these  centers  we  have  our  own  men  receive  these 
observations,  and  they  split  them  up  and  divide  them  into  messages 
that  are  distributed  over  a  large  number  of  circuits.  Every  addi- 
tional observation  that  is  telegraphed  requires  considerable  addi- 
tional work  in  handling.  It  must  be  printed  on  the  maps  of  the  sta- 
tions, it  must  be  shown  on  the  maps  of  the  various  boards  of  trade, 
and  it  requires  additional  work.  Of  course  the  work  in  connection 
with  each  particular  observation  is  not  great,  but  when  you  keep 
adding  day  by  day  a  little  increment  all  the  time,  as  we  have  been 
doing  for  yeari^  you  finally  get  the  working  force  working  up  to  the 
limit.    Many  of  our  observers  work  really  more  than  the  legal  limit. 

Now,  let  me  answer  your  question  a  little  more  fully.  Why,  when- 
ever there  is  a  storm  or  a  flood,  or  a  cold  wave  on  hand  at  an  impor- 
tant station,  it  keeps  one  or  two  men  busy  answering  the  telephone — 
one  man  at  the  phone  all  the  time,  and  mavbe  two  or  three  more 
busy  getting  information  to  give  him  to  be  telephoned.  That  wire  is 
busy  all  the  time.  Sometimes  they  have  to  give  us  special  facilities 
for  telephoning  in  the  big  cities. 

The  point  is  now,  IMt.  Chairman,  that  in  this  station  service  there 
has  practically  been  little  or  no  increase  for  a  great  many  years 
while  the  demands  are  growing  all  the  time.  We  could  not  close  a 
weather  station  anywhere  in  me  United  States  without  having  to 
fight  everybody  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  think  the  requests  in  the  list  from  which 
you  are  reading  are  such  as  ought  to  be  granted? 

Mr.  Moore.  Practically  all  of  the  req^uests  on  that  list  are  good 
requests  that  ought  to  be  granted ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  discussing  the  first  paragraph  under  the 
head  of  "General  expenses,"  on  page  10? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir.* 

The  Chairman.  "For  the  employment  of  professors  of  meteor- 
ology," etc? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  minute,  before  you  pass  from  that.  On 
the  face  of  it  that  paragraph  would  seem  to  involve  an  actual  reduc- 
tion of  some  $84,000  from  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  because  of  the  places  that  are  transferred  over 
to  the  statutory  roll.  They  are  transferred  without  any  change  in  the 
salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  them  into  account,  there  is  a  little  increase 
of  about  $30,000? 

Mr.  Moore.  Precisely,  taking  them  into  account.  There  is  a  de- 
crease in  the  fund — a  large  decrease — due  to  the  transfer  over  to  the 
statutory  roll  of  a  number  of  places  that  are  not  scientific. 
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The  Chairman.  About  what  proportion  of  that  proposed  increase 
do  you  think  would  so  to  promotions,  to  increased  salaries? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  will  say  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  assistant 
observers  working  for  $60  a  month,  and  under  present  conditions  we 
can  hardly  keep  an  assistant  observer  at  $60  a  month.  We  would  like 
to  increase  the  entrance  salary  of  our  assistant  observers  from  $60  to 
$70  a  month.  We  pay  but  $60  to  a  young  man  who  comes  into  the 
service,  who  must  pass  an  examination  in  elementary  physics  and 
mathematics,  and  I  am  finding  that  our  eligible  register  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be.  We  get  but  few  men  who  pass  much  over  the  70  mark. 
The  better  men  wiU  not  come  into  our  service  at  $60  a  month. 

The  salary  scale  has  grown  so  in  every  line  of  industry  that  we 
can  not  ^et  the  men  we  want  anv  more  at  $60  a  month.  A  portion 
of  that  $30,000,  probably  ten  thousand,  would  go  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  $720  observers. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  sort  of  a  tentative  estimate 
as  to  the  men  vou  would  employ  and  the  places  where  you  would 
put  them  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  sum  of  $30,000? 

Mr.  Moore.  Wellj  I  made  a  cursory  survey  over  the  whole  service, 
yes ;  but  not  a  detailed  survey.  It  could  all  be  used  to  excellent  ad- 
vantage. If  you  will  stop  to  think,  you  have  been  increasing  year 
after  year  the  other  bureaus  of  the  Government,  especially  the 
bureaus  of  our  department  You  have  been  increasing  them  largely, 
not  by  mere  little  pittances  of  $10,000  or  $20,000,  but  bv  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  properly  so  doing.  I  am  not  criticising  it  at  all.  Some  of 
them  have  jumped  from  a  few  thousands  to  several  millions  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  We  are  doing  a  service  that  appeals  to  the  ^eat 
commercial  interests  of  the  nation.  They  want  more  of  it,  and  we 
are  trying  to  meet  that  demand.  We  have  4io  motive,  of  course, 
except  to  meet  that  legitimate  demand ;  and  our  salary  scale  in  many 
cases  is  much  too  low  and  has  not  kept  growth  with  the  extension 
of  the  service,  which  has  to  extend  as'  the  size  of  the  country  increases 
and  as  the  size  of  cities  increases.  As  these  increases  have  taken  place, 
the  demands  for  more  reports  have  increased,  and  the  demands  upon 
our  service  in  all  its  lines  of  activity  have  increased.  It  is  only 
natural  that  we  must  have  a  little  increase  as  time  ^oes  on.  If  you 
will  look  back  at  the  records  you  will  see  how  long  it  has  been  since 
we  have  had  any  increase  in  that  fund.    It  is  now  due,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  if  this  estimate  is  the  one  you  originally 
sent  in  to  the  Secretary,  or  did  he  cut  it? 

Mr.  MooRE.  He  did  not  cut  this  item.  The  secretary  cut  $190,000 
out  of  my  estimates  which  pertained  to  other  items. 

The  Chairman.  As  we  go  along  will  you  indicate  where  he  cut  it? 

Mr.  MooRB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  ask  for  $50,000  increase  for  fuel,  jgas. 
electricity,  freight  and  express  char^,  furniture,  stationery,  and  all 
other  necessary  supplies.    Will  you  let  us  have  a  word  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  ask  for  $20,000.  From  that  fund  we  supply  our 
200  stations  outside  of  Washington,  and  the  rate  cm.  eveiythmg  has 
increased.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  increase  in  price.  If  we  are  to 
keep  our  equipment  up  we  can  not  do  it  for  tne  same  amount  we 
formerly  had. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  equipment  that  has  to 
be  continually  renewed  year  after  year? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Let  us  see.  Fuel.  That  is  subject  in  increase,  but  not 
very  mudi,  because  it  is  now  about  as  high,  it  seems,  as  it  possibly 
could  get  Gas  is  about  the  same.  Electricity,  freight,  and  express 
eharges  are  about  the  same.  Furniture  and  stationery.  There,  of 
course,  increases  come  in.  And  all  other  necessary  supplies  and  mis- 
eellaneous  expenses.  There  is  an  increase  of  probably  30  to  50  per 
cent  on  many  of  those  things.  I  can  not  give  it  to  you  more  closely 
in  detail  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  that  you  were  unable  to  meet  the 
reascmable  requirements  of  the  stations  with  the  fund  you  had  this 
year? 

Mr.  Moc«E.  Yes.  To  be  sure,  you  may  deprive  the  station  of  neces- 
sary things  to  keep  up  the  equipment  and  use  old  and  imperfect  appa- 
ratus; but  if  you  keep  your  equipment  up  well  it  requires  an  increase 
in  the  appropriation.  We  try  to  do  that  in  the  Weather  Service. 
We  take  pride  in  the  appearance  of  our  Weather  Bureau  offices,  and 
we  exact  very  ri^d  discipline — ^that  they  shall  be  kept  clean  and  neat, 
and  everything  in  thorough  repair.  We  do  not  tnink  that  we  are 
extravagant,  but  to  keep  the  equipment  up  with  the  advancing  prices 
of  the  times  requires  that  we  have  a  little  gain  in  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Have  the  freight  and  express  charged  in(»*easea? 

Mr.  MooRE.  They  would  not  change  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  "Passing  to  the  next  item,  you  ask  $5,000  additional 
for  instruments,  shelters,  apparatus,  storm-warning  towers,  and  re- 
pairs thereto. 

Mr.  Moore.  Well,  the  same  argument  naturally  applies  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  eliminate  the  appropriation,  of  cmirse,  for 
weather-bureau  building  at  Sand  Key.  Has  that  all  been  com- 
pleted? 

Mr.  MooRx.  The  island  has  been  washed  away  since  that  appro- 
priation, Mr.  Chairman.    There  is  no  island  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  are  going  to  build  that  building  just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Moors.  We  are  planning  to  drive  concrete  piles  into  the  coral 
reef.  The  island  originally  was  <Mily  a  few  feet  above  the  tide  level. 
How  much  was  it  above  tide  level,  Mr.  Calvert? 

Mr.  Calvert.  About  5  feet. 

Mr.  MooRE.  This  recent  hurricane  of  which  I  told  you  came 
through  there  and  washed  all  the  sand  off  of  the  ccm^I  reef.  The 
light-nouse  is  standing  there,  and  our  observers — three  men — ^got 

auarters  in  a  room  that  was  about  9  feet  square.  They  have  been 
tiere  for  several  months.  They  can  not  abandon  the  station^  because 
it  is  rirfit  in  the  fairway  of  the  vessels  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
Gulf.  It  is  through  us  that  all  of  these  vessels  communicate  with 
the  land,  either  by  one  form  of  signal  or  another.  We  also  take 
observations  and  display  storm  signals  to  vessels  there  every  minute 
of  the  24  hours,  the  same  as  a  Cape  Henry,  Va.  So  we  must  have 
the  building  there.  As  you  remember  that  building  was  washed 
away  by  the  hurricane  oiie  year  ago.  We  moved  the  men  out  just 
a  few  hours  before  the  storm"  came  along,  and  it  took  the  building  up 
and  carried  it  away.    When  we  constructed  the  other  building,  we 
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anticipated  that  a  hurrioane  mia^bt  come  alonjp;  aod  wash  the  isJaiicI 
out  01  existenoe,  so  we  elevated  the  building  8  feet  high, 

Mr,  Cai^vist.  About  8. 

Mr.  MooBs.  A  hurricane  came  a  year  ago  and  took  it  away.  I  have 
just  had  a  report  from  there  that  indicates  that  the  water  ro^e  about 
10  feet  over  the  island;  so  we  are  planning  to  put  this  building  on 
ccHicrete  piles  18  feet  above  ordinary  tide  level. 

The  Chairman.  That  new  building  will  be  erected  practically  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one? 

Mr.  MoQBB.  Practically  on  the  site  of  the  old  building.  The  build- 
ing at  Key  West  in  the  recent  storm  waa  so  badly  wrecked  that  I  shall 
come  before  you  a  few  days  later  to  see  if  you  will  not  giv^  us  an 
opportunity  to  present  a  supplemental  eetimate  from  the  S^iretary  of 
A^culture  for  a  fimd  to  reconstruct  out  of  brick  and  morter  the 
building  at  Key  West,  which^  in  this  recent  storm,  was  so  badly 
wrecked  that  I  doubt  if  it  will  pay  us  to  repair  the  old  wooden 
building. 

The  C^^AHP^AN.  You  ask  for  $10,000  additional  for  the  rent  of 
offioea  and  repairs  to  buildings. 

Mr.  MooHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  whenever 
eur  leitsee  expire  we  find  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  priee  of 
floor  q)a€e  in  neariy  all  the  commercial  centers.  We  ha^  to  meet 
that  or  get  out.  Within  the  last  few  months,  for  instance,  we  have 
been  oompelled  to  pay  $2,500  additional  r^nt  in  the  ci^  of  New 
York;  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.^1,000  additional;  in  Salt  Lake  Citv, 
$i80  additional;  in  Seattle,  Wa^.,  $420  additional;  in  Savannah, 
Oa.,  $ia0  additional;  in  Corpus  Christi,  TeK.,  $180  additional;  and 
in  Helena,  Mont.,  $130  additional.  Again,  in  many  cases  we  are 
eompelled  to  more  by  reason  of  the  growtii  of  the  cities.  Where 
higher  buildings  are  erected  around  our  instruments  we  must  go  to  a 
higher  place,  so  that  the  shadows  shall  not  fall  upon  our  apparatus, 
er  Ae  wind  currents  intor&re  with  it.  We  must  do  that,  or  build 
structures  of  our  own. 

The  CHAmcAN.  Now,  passbig  to  the  next  paragraph,  '*  For  official 
traveling  expenses,  $22,000.'' 

Mr.  MqovE.  That  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  the  present  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  MoosB.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  appropriation  expended?  Do  yot 
keep  inspectors  in  the  field,  and  is  it  their  expenses  chiefly  ? 

Mr.  Muxnts.  We  keep  only  two  regular  inspectors  in  the  field.  We 
aim  to  cover  tiie  whole  service  once  in  two  years  with  these  two 
inspectors.  Then  we  have  subinqieotors,  who  are  the  observers. 
As  an  illustration,  t&e  observer  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  instance, 
will  have  under  his  8upervi£don  the  displaying  of  the  storm  warnings 
for  a  certain  distance  north  of  him  on  the  eoast  and  a  certain  dis- 
tance south  of  him  on  the  coast.  He  will  have  under  his  superviaian 
the  low-salaried  employees,  who  get  $10  and  $15  a  month,  and 
some  very  few  $25^  who  display  the  danger  signals,  to  the  mariners. 
Once  a  year  he  will  make  a  trip  up  the  coast  line  and  down  the  coast 
line  and  look  over  those  substations.  He  is  near  and  his  travel- 
ing expenses  are  small.  He  may  also  go  out  in  the  orange  groves 
of  Florida  and  inspect  the  cooperating  stations — stations  that  pay  no 
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salaries  and  where  they  simply  have  a  set  of  Grovernment  instru- 
ments and  from  which  we  get  observations  without  expense  to  the 
Government,  except  for  the  equipment.  Some  of  this  is  expended, 
as  I  say,  by  subinspectors  inspecting  the  local  services  contiguous  to 
their  territory.  Another  portion  of  the  fund  is  expended  paying  the 
travel  expenses  of  observers  who  are  ordered  to  new  stations,  as 
when  we  order  a  man  from  New  York  to  Chicago  or  from  Chicago  to 
Chattanooga,  for  instance.  Our  traveling  expense  is  not  large,  con- 
sidering that  we  have  200  stations. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  these  expenses,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  other  bureaus  of  tne  department,  are  paid  on  vouchers? 

Mr.  MooRE.  On  vouchers. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  only  actual  expenses? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Actual  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  These  inspectors,  I  take  it,  simplv  visit  the  va- 
rious stations  to  see  that  the  instruments  are  properly  kept  and  are  in 
good  repair,  and  things  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  MooRE.  The  inspector  visits  the  station  and  searchingly  goes 
through  all  the  records  to  see  that  they  have  been  kept  in  accordance 
With  mstructions,  that  they  are  neat  and  legible,  and  he  examines 
every  instrument  to  find  that  it  is  in  perfect  working  order.  He 
interviews  representatives  of  commercial  or  marine  interests  to  find 
out  if  our  observers  are  efficiently  serving  them,  and  makes  inauiry 
of  each  and  every  man  if  he  has  any  complaint  In  other  woras,  it 
is  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  working  of  each  subordinate  station. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paragraph  is:  "For  telephone  rentals 
and  for  telegraphing,  telephoning,  and  cabling  reports  and  mes- 
sages,'' etc.  You  ask  for  an  increase  of  $50,000.  Is  that  intended  to 
meet,  in  some  degree,  the  demands  that  you  have  for  additional 
service? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Well,  I  have  already  explained  the  need  for  tele- 
graphing, and  I  only  read  a  few  illustrations  of  the  numerous 
inauiries  that  come  to  the  weather  service. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Have  the  telegraph  companies  raised  the  rates 
on  you  in  the  past  few  years? 

Mr.  Moore,  s^o  ;  our  rates  have  remained  the  same  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  contracts  continue  for  some  time  to 
come,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  how  many  different  requests  you 
have  for  additional  service? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Now,  since  the  1st  of  January — 
nearly  a  year — ^the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.^  Board  of  Trade  has  for- 
warded a  request  for  a  station  at  Port  Artiiur,  commended  by  Hon. 
Martin  Dies,  a  Member  of  Congress.  There  were  several  previous 
requests  in  1908  and  1909,  commended  by  Senators  Bailey  and  Cul- 
berson. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  for  the  number  of  the  requests  for 
the  additional  service.    Just  give  the  number. 

Mr.  Moore.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  additional  service  "?  Do  you 
mean  additional  telegraphing  service? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  additional  telegraphing  service. 
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Mr.  Moore.  Oh,  yes.  I  can  give  you  that  in  an  instant.  I  have 
counted  24  on  that  page  [indicating],  and  they  are  all  about  the  same; 
There  are  five  and  a  half  pages. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  amount  it 
would  cost  to  comply  with  all  those  requests? 

Mr.  MooRB.  Not  specifically:  for  the  reason  that  each  request 
might  be  complied  with  in  a  (ufferent  way.  For  instance,  they  want 
certain  thin^,  and  we  can  see  what  the  institution  wants  sometimes 
better  than  mey  can. 

The  Chairman.  Then  in  what  way  did  you  arrive  at  this  sum  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Why,  by  going  over  the  whole  situation,  and  by  mak- 
ing a  most  thorough  examination  of  all  of  our  circuits.  I  reorganized 
every  telegraphic  circuit,  spending  two  or  three  months  in  the  work, 
even  bringing  in  an  expert  from  the  Western  Union  to  see  if  he 
mi^ht  help  us,  so  that  we  could  get  the  most  thorough  distribution 
wifli  the  money  at  our  command.  I  could  see  from  that  that  in  order 
to  meet  these  various  requests  it  would  take  $50,000  to  cover  the 
ground. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  by  a  statement  which  I  asked  Mr.  Zap- 
pone  to  prepare  for  me  that  you  will  probably  turn  back  of  this 
fund  about  $3,800  this  vear. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes.  Before  I  answer  about  the  money  that  goes  back, 
let  me  answer  a  little  more  fully  about  the  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MooRB.  And  to  say  that  to  completely  distribute  all  the  obser- 
vations that  we  make,  and  which  would  be  appreciated  by  the  com- 
mercial interests,  would  probablv  take  $100,000.  I  have  asked  for 
$50,000  additional,  because  I  thought  I  could  ^et  through  with 
$50,000.  With  regard  to  the  turning  back  of  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars— ^thirty-eight  hundred  dollars — of  our  fund,  I  will  say  that  we 
can  not  estimate  exactly  how  much  it  will  take  to  run  our  service  for 
the  next  30  days  in  advance  because  of  the  variable  character  of 
storms,  some  consuming  more  money  than  others,  and  we  must  not 
have  a  deficit.  I  think  there  is  a  penitentiary  sentence  for  an  execu- 
tive officer  who  creates  a  deficit,  and  I  am  afraid  of  going  to  the  peni- 
tentiary.   [Laughter.] 

We  have  to  lay  out  our  scheme  of  expenditure  several  months  be- 
forehand. We  lay  out  a  scheme  of  expenditure  that  we  think  will 
go  through  to  the  end  of  the  year,  but  we  may  have  to  alter  that 
every  three  or  four  months,  as  the  case  requires.  When  we  arrange 
to  ^ve  to  certain  commercial  interests  a  definite  number  of  reporte, 
whidi  before  the  fiscal  year  ends  we  have  to  take  away,  there  is  com- 
plaint and  they  can  not  understand  it  at  all.  They  must  have  the 
reports  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Therefore  we  have  to  lay  our 
plans  so  as  to  be  sure  that  we  have  enough  money  to  cover  the  ex- 
penditures to  the  end,  as  closely  as  may  be.    I  have,  in  time  gone  by, 


and  deprive  somebody  of  a  part  or  all  of  their  telegraphic  service; 
and  it  is  hard  to  explain  to  them  why  you  have  taken  it  away.  But 
you  simply  have  to  take  it  away  from  some  if  you  have  not  enough 
money  to  give  it  to  all. 
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Mr.  Lever.  What  provision  have  vou  made  for  new  weather  sta- 
tions? Have  you  made  provision  for  any  at  all?  Have  you  any 
estimate  of  it? 

Mr.  Moore.  Let  me  take  that  up  now,  Mr.  Lever. 

Mr.  Lever.  We  can  come  back  to  that,  Mr.  Moore. 

The  Chairman.  Passing,  now,  to  the  next  paragraph,  you  ask  for 
no  increase  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  Weather  Bureau  tele- 
graph, telephone,  and  cable  lines,  and  I  presume  the  $4,000  is  thete- 
lore  still  about  what  you  require. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  expended  just  about  that  sum  during 
the  present  year? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paragraph  calls  for  investigations  in 
climatology  and  seismology  and  evaporation,  including  the  erection 
of  tempoi^ary  buildings  for  living  quarters  for  observers,  etc.  In 
that  there  is  the  same  appropriation  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Moore,  The  same. 

Mr.  Lamb.  You  have  a  reduction,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Moore.  Let  me  see. 

Mr.  Calvert.  It  is  the  same  appropriation  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Moore.  You  have  <iut  it  down,  nave  you  hot?  That  is  reduced 
somewhat,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  some  of  those  employees  are  trans- 
ferred over  to  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Calvert.  No;  that  is  the  paragraph  below. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  was  on  the  wrong  paragraph ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  paragraph  does  not  seem  to  indicate  the 
sum  that  was  appropriated  last  year,  unless  it  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  the  same.  It  is  from  that  fund  that  the  Secre- 
tary cut  out  $40,000. 

'the  Chairman.  There  are  several  changes  in  the  paragraph.  You 
ask  for  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  seismology? " 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  to  authorize  what  we  have  been  doing  for 
20  years  or  more  in  the  Weather  Service.  We  have  always  had 
seismoloffical  apparatus,  and  our  Prof.  MaiJ'tin,  mechanical  engineer, 
is  probably  the  most  expert  man  in  the  United  States,  if  not  In  the 
world,  in  the  devising  of  seismological  instruments. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  all  of  your  stations  now  equipped  trith 
these  instruments? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  not  all  equipped — only  one.  There  is  one 
instrument  working  here  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  the  addition  of  this  work  tl^ould 
not  involve  any  extra  expense,  so  far  as  this  paragraph  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  MooRB.  No. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  would  you  expect  to  equip  the 
stations  with  seismological  instruments? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  will  tell  you.  That  would  give  us  the  authority,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  question  about  our  authority  to  do  what 
precedent  has  for  years  caused  us  to  do.  It  would  show  oui'  au- 
thority more  completely.  There  has  been  no  question  raised  on  it. 
Has  there  been,  Mr.  Calvert?  It  might  have  been  raised  once,  and 
that  caused  the  question  to  come  up. 
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Mr,  Calvert.  Mr.  Scott  wrote  a  letter  last  year  in  re^rd  to  it 

Mr.  MooRE.  Oh,  yes:  that  was  it.  I  will  say  this:  We  nave  in  this 
(^ce  a  complete  instaUation,  and  the  news^pers  get  out  reports  in 
regard  to  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes.  We  could,  with  mit  little 
aoditional  expense,  have  seismolo|rical  instruments  at  the  various 
places  where  we  have  Weather  Sureau  buildiiifs.  They  do  not 
require  much  attention  after  they  are  once  instculed,  especially  if 
you  have  trained  meteorological  observers  on  the  ground ;  those  that 
can  adjust  the  instruments  once  every  few  days,  as  they  need  to  be 
adjusted.  Now,  there  is  an  insistent  demand  being  made  before 
another  committee  of  Congress  for  the  creation  of  a  seismological 
bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  propose  to  place  that  bureau  ?  In 
what  department? 

Mr.  Moore.  Why,  I  do  not  know  in  what  department  they  purpose 
to  place  it  Furthermore,  there  is  also  a  proposal  to  create  what  they 
call  a  seismological  laboratory  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  eacn 
of  these  projects  involving  considerable  expense — ^the  seismological 
bureau,  I  think,  involving  an  expenditure  of  about  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  does  that  demand  come? 

Mr.  MooRE.  From  the  scientific  interests  and  from  construction 
engineers.    The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 

S've  us  that  authority  in  the  bill  here,  whatever  need  the  Government 
is  for  seismological  data  can  just  as  well  be  met  by  the  observers  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  with  very  little  expense — ^almoat  none—and  if 
you  do  not  do  it,  you  will  leave  the  field  open,  and  there  will  come 
the  inau^ration  of  an  elaborate  seismological  bureau  at  great  ex- 
pense, which  will  be  established  separate  from  the  Weather  Bureau. 
So  if  vou  give  us  that  authority  there,  with  no  money,  we  may  ex- 
pend from  our  instrument  fund  to  install  here  and  there  a  few  seismo- 
Wcal  instruments 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  stations  do  you  contemplate 
equmping? 

Mr.  Moore.  Oh,  I  would  say  10  or  15  of  our  stations.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  course  of  time  we  would  want  to  equip  20. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  the  instruments  cost?  ^ 

Mr.  Moore.  It  would  probably  cost  only  $500  to  instaU  a  set  of 
instruments  at  each  station.  That  is  because  we  already  have  the 
buildings  and  ground  where  they  may  be  installed,  but  if  you  had 
to  rent  buildings  and  employ  separate  observers  each  installation 
would  probably  cost  $5,000  instead  of  $500  and  the  expense  be  con- 
tinuous. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  you  have  such  instruments  in  San 
F/ancisco,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Iso,  sir;  we  have  no  instruments  there.  We  wish  to 
put  some  there. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Where  have  you  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  In  the  city  of  Washington  only. 

Mr.  Hawlbt.  Would  the  establishment  in  these  places  of  seismo- 
graphs meet  the  demand  of  the  interests  you  have  referred  to,  and 
would  they  acquiesce  in  that? 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  am  able  to  answer  that  in  this  way.  The  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  which,  as  you  know,  in- 
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eludes  practically  all  of  the  scientists  of  the  United  States — several 
thousand — two  years  ago  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter of  the  Government  taking  seismological  observations.  The  Ameri- 
can association  appointed  a  subcommittee  to  consider  this  whole  mat- 
ter, and  thev  met  here  in  Washington,  and  they  called  into  consulta- 
tion all  of  the  various  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Government ;  and  then 
they  rendered  a  report  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  that  the  bureau  of  the  Government  that  could  most 
economically  and  efficiently  do  this  work  was  the  Weather  Bureau. 

I  was  not  a  party  to  that  in  any  wav,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  do 
the  work  if  you  can  find  any  place  to  do  it  better  and  more  economi- 
cally than  it  can  be  done  by  us.  It  is  a  problem  that  belongs  more 
to  the  geologists  than  to  meteorologists,  but  the  geologists  have  not 
stations  scattered  over  the  United  States  where  tney  may  install  in- 
strumenta  On  the  other  hand,  seismology  has  a  relation  to  mete- 
orology, for  we  do  not  know  just  what  the  effect  is  upon  the  earth  of 
the  displacement  of  a  large  mass  of  air  from  one  part  of  the  continent 
to  the  other  part.  If  you  stop  to  think  for  a  minute^  a  change  in  the 
pressure  of  the  air  indicated  by  a  difference  of  1  inch  of  mercury 
means  70  poimds  per  square  foot.  So  when  a  storm  comes  up  whicn 
lowers  the  pressure  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  by  1 
inch  of  the  barometer,  it  means  over  the  Mississippi  Valley  that  there 
are  70  pounds  per  sguare  foot  greater  pressure  bearing  ui>on  the 
earth.  Thus,  inequalities  of  pressure  due  to  a  storm  displacing  the 
air  from  one  place  and  banking  it  up  in  another,  may  possibly  result 
in  initiating  a  seismological  disturbance. 

As  to  the  necessity  for  the  United  States  making  measurements  at 
a  number  of  our  weather  stations  of  the  vibration  of  the  earth:  I 
will  say  that  there  is  not  a  constructing  engineer  who  does  not  wish 
to  know  from  what  direction  come  these  waves,  and  what  is  their 
amplitude,  so  that  he  may  construct  his  steel  structures  and  make 
them  practically  earthquake  proof.  There  were  no  modernly  con- 
structs buildings  in  San  Francisco  that  went  down.  We  are  oegin- 
ning  to  find  that  we  can  construct  steel  buildings  so  that  you  can 
throw  them  up  in  the  air  and  drop  them  down  and  they  will  stand 
there.  The  walls  may  fall  off,  but  the  structure  will  stand  and  the 
engineer  wishes  to  get  all  the  information  he  can  about  the  move- 
ments of  these  earth  waves,  so  as  to  construct  his  buildings  with  the 
idea  of  making  them  proof  against  collapsing  when  the  shock  comes. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  Government  will  have  to  do  the  work  some- 
time. The  weather  service  is  in  condition  to  do  it  more  economically 
than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  large  an  area  does  your  seismograph  here  in 
Washington  record  for?  i 

Mr.  MooRE.  We  get  shocks  from  clear  around  the  earth  some- 
times. We  have  been  getting  vibrations  that  we  are  satisfied  come  to 
us  from  10,000  miles  away.  We  can,  by  even  one  instrument,  get  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  the  distance  from  the  center  of  disturbance 
when  we  get  a  shock  here,  and  a  pretty  close  idea  as  to  the  direction 
whence  the  shock  comes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  for  you  to  hear  the  statement  that  I 
just  made. 

The  Chaikman.  I  will  read  it  very  carefully.  I  was  called  out 
for  a  moment. 
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Mr.  MooBs.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  repeat  jjart  of  it  The 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  is 
compnosed  of  practically  all  of  the  scientists  in  the  United  States, 
appointed  a^  committee  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  to  whom 
should  be  given  the  authorit7  to  take  these  seismological  observa- 
tions; and  they  consulted  witn  all  of  the  scientific  bureaus  here  that 
were  interested,  and  their  report  was  that  the  work  should  be  done 
under  the  Weather  Bureau.  Furthermore,  I  said  that  the  Weather 
Bureau  could  do  this  work  for  very  little  additional  expenditure, 
because  it  has  stations,  equipment,  and  buildings,  and  grounds,  and  is 
the  only  institution  that  has  scientific  observers  scattered  over  the 
United  States  that  could  do  the  work  economically.  So  if  you  give 
us  the  authority  in  the  bill  here  we  will  probably  meet  all  the  needs 
that  could  ask  to  be  served  through  an  elaoorate  seismolo^cal  bureau. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  the  Smithsonian  i>eople  agree  in  wishing  to  place 
it  in  the  Weather  Bureau? 

Mr.  MooBE.  They  have  concurred  in  it  in  a  report  of  the  scientific 
committee  several  years  back;  but  you  did  not  give  us  the  authority 
to  do  it;  and  now  they  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  establish 
a  seismological  laboratory,  as  they  call  it,  which,  I  presume,  they 
would  not  ask  for  if  we  could  have  authority  to  do  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  stated,  who  is  making 
this  reouest  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  can  not  give  you  the  names  of  the  scientific  people 
who  are  agitating  tliat 

The  Chaibman.  It  comes  from  the  outside,  does  it,  and  not  from 
the  Government  service? 

Mr.  MooBE.  Oh,  yes ;  it  comes  from  the  outside.  But  the  point  I 
am  making  is  that  I  am  still  satisfied  that  they  would  have  no  need 
to  ask  for  a  seismolo^cal  bureau  if  some  bureau  of  the  Government 
were  taking  seismological  observations.  Then  any  student  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  could  come  to  the  Weather  Bureau,  or  send 
there,  and  get  reports,  which  would  assist  him  in  his  studies.  Any 
mechanical  en^neer  could  come  and  find  out  all  these  things  in  re- 
gard to  the  vibrations  of  the  earth,  that  are  going  on  more  or  less 
all  the  time. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced to  carry  it  out? 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes;  a  bill  has  been  brought  before  one  committee, 
of  which  Mr.  McCall  is  a  member;  but  I  do  not  know  whatnt  is,  be- 
cause he  asked  me  about  the  need  for  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  Leveb.  About  what  part  of  the  sum  or  $120,000  would  you  use 
for  the  establishment  of  these  stations? 

Mr.  MooBE.  Thatj  if  made  at  all,  would  largely  come  out  of  the 
instrument  appropriation,  where  I  ask  for  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000.  There  might  also  be  a  little  expense  for  installation 
that  would  come  out  of  the  other  fund.  We  could  probably  put  out 
a  few  instruments  during  the  coming  year,  if  you  put  that  wora  "  seis- 
mological "  in  there,  provided  we  got  any  increase;  and  we  need  the 
wordin  there  so  as  to  make  clearer  our  authority  to  do  what  has  been 
done  for  over  twenty  years.  There  are  many  useful  things,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  coula  do  with  a  little  increase,  and  we  should  try 
and  use  economically  in  the  various  ways  whatever  you  gentlemen 
see  fit  to  give  to  us. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  aside  from  installation  no  addi- 
tional expense  would  be  involved? 

Mr,  Moore.  No;  practically  none;  because  the  instruments  require 
but  little  attention  after  they  are  once  properly  installed. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  the  observers  where  you  would  place  them  are 
qualified  to  care  for  them,  are  they? 

Mr.  Mo(»t£.  Our  meteorological  observers  are  thorou^ily  qualified 
to  oare  for  them.  Our  mechanical  engineer  would  have  to  make  one 
trip  out  to  install  and  set  the  instrummits  running. 

The  Chairman.  Keferring  further  to  the  same  para^^uph^  you 
eliminate  the  words  ''  engaged  in  evaporation  work.  What  is  the 
reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Moore.  Because  all  our  jpeople  are  practioally  en^ged  in  evap- 
oration work  more  or  less,  ana  we  are  taking  observations  at  a  great 
mBTij  stations  <m  that  very  problem.  It  was  highly  necessary  to  put 
that  in  there  at  one  time,  and  we  put  that  in  there  especially  to  coyer 
the  living  quarters  of  people  specifically  engaged  on  evaporation 
work  down  at  the  Salton  Sea.  That  is  one  reason.  The  specific 
matter  in  this  bill  is  to  reach  the  forest  reserve,  where  we  are  carrying 
on  this  cooperation  with  the  Forestry  Service,  There  we  might  wish 
to  erect  a  little  temporary  shelter  for  a  man,  or  a  t^nporary  abode 
f OT  him  to  live  in,  tnat  could  be  pulled  down  or  bumea  up  when  he 
went  away.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  cut  it  out  It  would  be 
a  little  better  to  cut  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  that  you  asked  to  have  the  language 
providing  for  the  erection  of  temporary  buildings  for  living  quar- 
ters for  observers  in  order  to  meet  the  necessities  at  the  Salton  Sea; 
and  I  wondered,  since  those  buildings  must  have  been  erected  now, 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  retain  that  language  in  the  bill.  How 
are  vour  observers  in  the  Rio  Grande  Reservation  now  being  housed? 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  will  tell  you.  The  Forestry  Service  has  constructed 
buildings  out  of  their  fund  that  we  are  using,  but  we  may  need  that 
authority  even  there  before  we  get  through,  or  need  it  in  scMne  other 
case.  They  have  erected  temporary  structures  there,  and  our  observ- 
ers are  living  in  them.  So  we  do  not  need  to  use  the  authority  there. 
We  might  need  to  have  the  authority  at  another  place,  and  it  might 
hamper  us  not  to  have  it 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  would  it  hamper  you  ? 

Mr.  MooRB.  Suppose  we  were  to  come  over  to  the  Appalachian 
Range  some  time  and  open  up  an  inquiry  there.  We  might  need 
that  authority  there,  so  that  we  could  put  up  a  shack  that  might  cost, 
say,  $500.  There  is  no  great  expense  involved.  That  authority 
would  be  used  with  the  greatest  discretion.  We  do  not  want  to  liw 
in  out-of-the-way  places  any  longer  than  we  have  to. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  a  statement  of  the  amount  that 
has  been  expended  during  the  past  two  years  under  this  authority? 

Mr.  Moore.  There  has  been  no  expenditure  under  that,  except  in 
the  Salton  Sea  region,  and  you  have  that  amount  in  your  mind,  have 
you  not,  Mr.  Calvert  ?     I  think  it  is  about  $10/)00. 

Mr.  Cal\-ert.  The  evaporation  towers  and  buildings  combined  cost 
about  $9,000 ;  but  the  buildings  themselves  probably  cost  about  $900. 
The  biggest  expense  was  the  building  of  the  towers  out  in  the  sea. 

Mr.  Moore.  Our  greatest  expense  was  the  building  of  the  towers 
out  in  the  sea,  which  was  abandoned  when  we  got  away. 
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Jfr.  Calvert.  We  have  spent  nothing,  practically,  for  some  time  on 
thia 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  something  about  the  work  in  the  Salton 
Sea.  What  do  you  think  you  have  gotten  out  of  it,  and  how  much 
lon^r  do  you  expect  it  to  continue? 

Mr.  MooitB.  We  are  gradually  clodng  up  the  work  there.  The 
two  men  I  have  now  carrying  on  this  inquiry  in  cooperation  with  the 
Forestiy  Service  I  have  taken  out  of  the  Salton  Sea  force. 

Hie  Ghaismak.  Is  that  wotic,  then,  abandoned? 

Mr.  Moc^ftE.  It  is  being  gradually  closed  up.  I  have  those  tnen 
working  in  the  forest  investi^tion  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  ndbodv  now  at  the  Salton  Sea  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  have  closed  nearly  all  of  the  work  there.  Have  we 
anyone  left  there,  Mr.  Calvert? 

Mr.  Calvert.  I  think  it  is  about  all  closed  up. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  it  is  about  all  closed  up  there.  I  have  no  one 
there  now  on  salary. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  the  buildings  that  you 
erected  there? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  sold  them  at  auction.  We  did  not  get  much  for 
them,  did  we? 

Mr.  Calvert.  Not  very  much. 

Mr.  Moote.  There  was  nobody  there  to  occupy  them. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  They  were  wooden  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  they  were  just  little  shacks. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  statement  in  regard  to 
the  practical  results  of  the  work? 

Mr.  MoORE.  We  have  that  report  now  in.  I  want  to  give  you 
swne  data  here  that  might  interest  you  in  regard  to  that.  1  have  it 
right  there.  We  found,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  with  a  tower  150  feet 
from  the  water  and  with  a  pan  placed  on  the  ground  the  total  evapo- 
ration for  the  year  was  166  inches,  and  40  feet  from  the  ground  it 
was  193  inches. 

We  have  estimated  that,  ccmsidering  what  little  rainfall  runs  in 
there,  the  loss  is  about  6  feet  per  annum  by  evaporation  in  this 
region.  The  deductions  on  these  observations  are  in  process  now  of 
study  and  consideration. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  Is  there  any  water  pouring  into  that  sea  from  a 
canal  or  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  MooRE.  There  is  a  little  water  coming  in ;  but  very  little.  The 
sea  is  losing  at  the  rate  of  56  inches,  or  4  feet  and  7  inches  a  year, 
but  the  evaporation  is  70  inches.  We  have  scientific  people  discussing 
the  olwervations  that  we  secured  there  with  a  view,  if  possible,  oi 
getting  a  better  formula  than  had  before  been  used  for  determining 
the  rates  of  evaporation  with  a  given  temperature  of  air  and  or 
water,  with  a  given  wind  velocity  and  a  given  aridity  of  air.  Just 
how  much  use  we  will  get  out  of  it  I  do  not  know  yet.  *^ 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  prepared  as  vet  to  state  what  prac- 
tical results  in  correlation  with  the  work  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
you  have  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Even  if  we  ffet  a  negative  result,  it  will  be  useful  for 
the  Reclamation  Service,  because  the  engineers  all  over  the  world 
have  been  waiting  and  looking  for  a  formula  that  will  enable  them 
better  to  determme  what  they  will  lose  from  a  given  surface  of 
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reservoir.  Just  how  well  our  formula  will  meet  the  test  I  do  nob 
know  as  yet.  It  is  too  early  to  say.  It  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  it  is 
one  that  had  to  be  investigated. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Do  you  expect  the  sea  to  dry  up  eventually  ? 

Mr.  MooRB.  Oh,  yes ;  it  will  all  be  gone  in  a  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  further  matter  there  which  I  under- 
stand is  to  be  a  subject  of  further  consideration  pn  your  part. 

Mr.  MooRB.  Which  is  that?  The  printing  office ?  Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. But  I  have  not  answered  fully  the  inquiry  that  Mr.  Lever  niade 
about  additional  weather  stations.  I  have  before  me  24  petitions 
from  cities  for  the  establishment  of  additional  weather  bureau  sta- 
tions. I  will  say  that  the  most  meritorious  of  them  are,  first,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.;  Dayton,  Ohio;  Port  Arthur,  Tex.;  and  Miami,  Fla. 
There  are  five  places  that  I  believe  should  have  weather  bureau  sta- 
tions. T^ere  are  a  number  of  other  places  here  that  ask  for  stations, 
with  regard  to  which  I  can  not  give  a  favorable  recommendation  to 
the  committee.  But  there  are  at  least  5  out  of  the  24  that  are  meri- 
torious. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  five  that  you  would  recommend,  with  the 
good  of  the  .service  only  in  view? 

Mr.  MooRB.  Entirely  so.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who  ask 
for  them,  and  a  great  many  want  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  that  it  would  cost  about  $20,000  to 
build  and  equip  one  of  those  stations  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  you  should  erect  the  observatory 
hereafter  whenever  you  start  the  station,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
The  problem  of  whether  or  not  the  rainfall  is  chan^nff,  whether  or 
not  tne  climate  is  changing,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
very  important  one  to  the  development  of  the  region.  Unless  we 
have  observations  that  have  been  taken  during  a  long  series  of  jears 
in  which  the  environment  of  the  instruments  remains  practically 
the  same^  we  can  not  answer  those  questions  with  that  degree  of  pre- 
cision with  which  we  would  like  to  answer  them;  and  m  order  to 
have  a  long  series  of  accurate  data,  from  which  deductions  may  be 
made  in  the  interests  of  the  development  of  the  country^  we  do  need 
to  begin  right  now.  The  committee  be^n  right  some  time  ago,  but 
we  should  continue,  and  when  we  establish  a  new  station  we  should 
buy  the  necessary  ground  around  it  and  put  a  building  there.  Then 
we  can  control  the  environment  of  those  instruments,  and  in  years  to 
come  we  will  know  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  rainfall  or 
in  the  temperature  due  to  a  change  of  the  altitude  of  the  instrument 
or  due  to  the  building  of  high  structures.  When  we  exercise  our 
authority  and  buy  ground,  we  try  to  get  into  a  location  where,  for 
a  good  many  years  to  come,  at  least,  there  will  be  no  such  structures, 

Mr.  Lamb.  You  have  a  good  place  in  Richmond. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have,  indeed.    They  never  can  interfere  with  it. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Cline,  of  Fort  Wayne,  is  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  expected  to  have  Mr.  Cline  soeak  to  the 
committee,  but  I  think  we  had  better  finish  with  Prof.  Moore  first. 

Mr.  MooRB.  I  will  say  in  regard  to  Fort  Wajrne  and  Dayton,  Ohio, 
that  Fort  Wayne  is  outside  of  the  distance  limit.  I  aim  not  to  come 
to  the  committee  with  a  recommendation  for  a  station  within  100 
miles  of  any  other  station  unless  the  city  has  at  least  75,000  popula- 
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lion.  If  it  goes  to  that,  its  commercial  interests  are  such  that  it  is 
entitled  to  have  the  weather  reports  put  before  its  board  of  trade 
and  commercial  interests  just  as  soon  as  iJhey  are  put  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  New  York  City.  But  for  the  small  cities  (and 
there  are  many  of  them  clamoring  for  Weather  Bureau  stations) 
that  are  inside  of  the  100-mile  limit,  we  do  not  favor  the  installation 
of  Weather  Bureau  stations  in  those  places.  Port  Arthur,  as  you 
know,  is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad  that  runs  from  Kansas  City  to 
Port  Arthur.  It  is  a  great  port  and  is  a  growing  place,  and  they 
ought  to  have  a  Weather  Bureau  station. 

Mr.  McLauohun.  If  you  will  remember,  I  asked  vour  opinion 
about  a  station  at  Ludington,  Midb.  I  understood  at  that  time  that 
you  favored  that  very  much.  You  have  not  included  that  in  those 
that  you  have  turned  down,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  MooBS.  No.  Ludington,  Mich.,  is  not  on  this  list,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  There  are  hundreds  of  applicaticms  for  stations  in  the 
files  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  I  have  brought  before  the  conmiittee 
only  those  that  have  come  in  or  that  have  been  renewed  since  last 
January.  Ludington,  Mich.,  formerly  had  a  full  weather  station. 
It  now  has  a  display  station. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  a  very  important  point. 

Mr.  Moobe.  I  never  have  reported  against  Ludington,  Mich. 

Mr.  McLaughun.  It  has  an  inmiense  business.  There  have  been 
some  very  disastrous  storms  there  and  there  has  been  neat  loss  as 
a  result.  If  they  had  been  forecast,  probably  there  might  have  been 
a  sreat  saving. 

Mr.  MooBs.  I  have  not  reported  a^inst  Ludincton,  Mich.  These 
five,  I  say,  are  the  most  important  Ludington,  Mich.,  would  doubt- 
less profit  by  a  full  Weather  Bureau  station. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Just  how  are  they  the  most  important?  Why  do  you 
recommend  Fort  Wayne,  Port  Arthur,  lifiami,  etc.,  as  the  most  un- 
portant  stations?    Please  give  the  committee  your  reason. 

Mr.  Moobe.  I  pick  Fort  Wayne  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  because  of  the 
size  of  the  cities,  largely,  and  their  commercial  interests;  and  Fort 
Wayne,  b€K»use  it  is  so  tar  removed  from  any  other  Weather  Bureau 
station  that  an  observation  there  would  be  useful  to  us.    We  will 

S>  into  even  a  small  community  and  place  an  observation  station 
ere  provided  there  is  no  station  within  one  or  two  hundred  miles 
of  it,  if  the  Government  needs  observations  from  that  point. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Fort  Wayne  is  your  first  choice — ^that  is,  as  far  as  the 
Government  is  concerned? 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes;  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  nearer  to  an  existing  station 
than  Fort  Wayne ;  but  it  is  a  large  and  important  city. 

Mr.  Cmne.  Permit  me  to  say  that  Fort  Wayne  is  now  a  city  of 
about  TO.OOO  pcmulation. 

Mr.  Moobe.  Yes. 

Mr.  L^VEB.  Will  you  need  reports  from  Fort  Wayne  to  improve 
the  accuracy  of  the  forecast  in  that  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Moobe.  Yes;  reports  from  Fort  Wayne  would  be  useful  to 
ns  in  making^  forecasts  for  places  like  Pennsylvania  and  western 
New  York.  Several  years  ago^  when  you  gave  us  authority  to  erect 
several  Weather  Bureau  buildmgs  (I  think  it  was  fivcj  or  seven;  I 
have  forgotten  which),  one  of  the  first  places  with  which  we  nego- 
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tiated  with  a  view  to  opening  a  station  was  Fort  Wayne,  and  Ihe 
reason  we  did  not  put  a  station  there  was  that  we  coula  not  g^et  the 
ground  there  for  the  money.  We  only  had  $15,000,  and  the  f  15/)00 
would  not  buy  the  lot  alone. 

Mr.  Beall.  Hare  you  any  difficulty  along  that  line  bow  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  to  have  more  money. 

Mr.  Libvxr.  Where  have  you  included  the  eetimate  for  these  five 
new  stations? 

Mr.  Mqorb.  I  have  not  included  them.  There  is  no  estimate. 
These  stations  would  be  lar^  stations.  *  Instead  of  $5/)00,  it  would 
require  about  $7,500  to  maintain  one  of  these  stations  at  Da3rton« 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Port  Arthur,  because  we  would  have  to  have  three 
or  four  men  in  each  of  these  stations.  They  would  be  large  sta- 
tions, you  see.  It  would  take  about  $7,500  in  ad4itioii  to  the  appiro- 
priatlon  for  the  building. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  near  to  Fort  Wayne  and  how  near  to 
Dayton,  Ohio,  are  your  stations  now  ? 

Mr.  Moobb.  J  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  far  Daytcm  is  from 
CSolumbus,  Ohio.  You  can  probably  cMstimate  it  as  closely  as  I  can ; 
but  it  is  large  enough  to  justify  a  station. 

Mr.  Lever.  Regardless  of  ita  proximity  to  some  other  station? 

Mr.  Moorb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Levbr.  How  far  is  Fort  Wayne  from  Chicago? 

Mr.  MoDsRMOTT.  It  is  160  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  would  like  to  say,  if  you  decide  to  add  in  any  amount 
for  the  construction  of  these  stations,  that  you  might  consider 
whether  or  not  you  desired  to  erect  buildings  at  the  same  time.  If 
you  should  decide  to  put  a  building  at  Fort  Wayne,  we  would  need 
probably  $25,000  at  least,  instead  of  $15,000,  because  of  the  greater 
cost  of  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  ajg^ee  not  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
the  building,  an  appropriation  of  about  $7,500  for  each  station 
would  be  sumcient? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Well,  we  could  rent  quarters  instead  of  erecting  build- 
inffs,  but  we  prefer,  of  course,  to  erect  the  buildings. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Have  you  ever  located  weather  stations  in  GK)v* 
emment  buildings  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes ;  we  have  a  great  many  in  Government  buildings, 
but  in  many  cases  we  have  to  get  out  of  the  Government  buildinga 

Mr.  Lamb.  Would  not  the  authorities  at  Fort  Wayne  donate  a 
site? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  expect  Mr.  Cline  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  McDermott.  There  might  be  some  high  building  in  Fort 
Wayne  that  could  be  utilized. 

Mr.  MooRE.  We  might  get  good  quarters  down  town  in  Fort 
Wayne  in  one  of  the  modern  structures. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  and  if  Mr. 
Moore  has  nothing  further  to  present,  we  will  excuse  him  now,  and 
I  will  ask  the  committee  to  remain  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Mr. 
Cline. 
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eiATEMEHT  OF  HON.  CTBITS  CUNE,  A  BEPSESEHTATIYE  FBOK 

nmiAlTA. 

Mr.  Cline.^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  want  to  encroach  upon  the  time 
of  the  committee  for  just  a  minute,  because  you  have  consented  to 
let  me  present  the  matter  at  some  other  time.  I  would  say  that  there 
is  quite  a  mass  of  data  which  I  would  like  to  present  when  I  appear 
before  the  committee.  I  am  of  the  impression  that  if  the  committee 
would  authorize  Mr.  Moore  to  construct  a  building  at  Fort  Wayne, 
I  could  get  the  ground  donated  by  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
dtj  of  Fort  Wajme.  I  will  take  that  matter  up  and  will  be  ready 
to  present  data  on  Uiat  subject  at  such  time  as  you  kindly  permit  me 
to  appear  before  you. 

Tne  Chaibman.  I  will  state  to  the  committee  that  Representative 
Cline  said  to  me  a  day  or  two  ago  that  he  desired  to  present  this 
matter  to  the  committee,  but  that  he  had  not  yet  received  the  data 
that  he  needed  in  order  to  do  so  fully.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  him  at  some  future  time.  So  if  he 
prefers  it,  we  will  defer  the  whole  matter  until  such  time  as  he  has  the 
matter  in  such  shape  as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Clinb.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  that  done. 

(The  conmiittee  thereupon  (at  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.)  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  December  8, 1910,  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Agricclture, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Thursday,  December  5,  1910, 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott 
in  the  chair. 

The  committee  thereupon  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  0.  HAEOLD  POWELL,  ACTING  CHIEF  OF  THE 
BITKEAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  DEPAETMENT  OF  AGRICULTTTEE, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  ME.  WILLIAM  A.  TAYLOR,  ACTING  ASSISTANT 
CHIEF,  AND  DR.  NATHAN  A.  COBB,  IN  CHARGE  OF  CROP  TECH- 
NOLOGY AND  FIBER  INVESTIGATIONS,  BUREAU  OF  PLANT 
INDUSTBY. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  regular  course  we  should  take  up  this 
morning  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  but  Dr.  Melvin,  the  chief 
of  that  bureau,  is  unavoidably  detained  on  account  of  business  which 
called  him  out  of  the  city.  I  have  therefore  asked  Dr.  Powell,  the 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industrv  in  the  absence  oi  Dr. 
Galloway,  chief  of  that  bureau,  to  appear  before  the  committee. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  in  which  to 
take  up  the  work  of  this  bureau  would  be  to  ask  Dr.  Powell  to 
present,  first,  a  written  statement  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  on 
general  lines  and  then  question  him  later  as  to  the  details.  He  has 
Been  kind  enough  to  do  that,  and  I  will  request  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  allow  him  to  proceed  without  interruption  until  he 
bas  concluded  his  statement. 

We  are  ready  to  hear  from  you.  Dr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  briefly  summarize  the 

f regress  of  several  of  the  important  lines  of  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
lant  Industry  during  the  past  year.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  one 
line  of  work  from  another,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  say  that  any  one  is 
more  important  than  another.  I  will  thereiore  pick  out  representa- 
tive investigations  and  present  them  as  fairly  representative  of  the 
work  of  the  bureau  as  a  whole. 

PROGRESS    IN    PATHOLOGICAL    INVESTIGATIONS. 
SULPHUR   SPRAYS   FOR   APPLE  AND  PEACH   DISEASES. 

The  most  important  step  that  has  been  made  in  the  treatment  of 
plant  diseases  in  the  humid  parts  of  the  country  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  substitution  of  the  sulphur  sprays 
for  Bordeaux.  The  Bordeaux  is  poisonous  to  many  kinds  of  fruits, 
especially  when  growing.  It  has  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  ap- 
ple, causinff  the  fruit  to  russet  to  such  an  extent  that  commercial 
growers  had  become  afraid  of  using  Bordeaux  mixture.  This  bureau 
bas  been  foremost  in  the  development  and  perfection  of  the  sulphur- 
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spray  combinations,  with  special  reference  to  the  eastern  or  more 
humid  part  of  the  United  States,  and  their  application  to  the  apple 
and  peach  industries  is  epoch  making  in  its  importance. 

The  peach, — ^The  peach  industry  from  the  Middle  Western  States 
eastward  and  southward  represents  about  from  30,000  to  40,000 
carloads  per  year.  The  estimated  value  of  this  fruit,  at  $500  per 
car,  is  $16,500,000.  The  estimated  annual  loss  in  the  past  from 
brown  rot  has  been  $5,000,000 ;  the  estimated  annual  loss  from  peach 
scab  has  been  $1,000,000;  or  a  total  loss  of  $6,000,000.  The  bureau 
has  widely  demonstrated  this  past  year  that  90  per  cent  of  this  loss 
may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  treat- 
ment, which  would  mean  an  annual  saving  of  over  $5,000,000  if  all 
the  orchards  were  properlv  sprayed.  This  treatment  came  into  very 
general  use  in  Georgia  auring  the  past  year,  as  well  as  in  other 
peach-growing  sections  of  the  Central  West  and  in  the  East.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  use  of  this  spray  has  made  the  capital 
invested  in  the  eastern  peach  business  stable  for  the  first  time,  and 
that  the  department  work  has  given  new  life,  new  confidence,  and 
faith  to  this  industry  in  the  entire  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  apple, — The  lime-sulphur  spray  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
bureau  in  the  apple  sections  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  Virginia  auring  the  year,  and  a  more  general  spraying,  more 
thorough  work,  and  the  adoption  of  better  methods  in  the  production 
of  fruit  have  resulted.  The  commercial  apple  crop  has  never  been 
of  as  good  color,  as  free  from  diseases  and  insects,  and  as  free  from 
russetmg  as  the  past  year.  This  condition  is  attributed  by  growers 
and  apple  buyers  primarily  to  the  adoption  of  the  lime-sulphur  spray 
as  a  substitute  for  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  work  of  the  bureau  along 
this  line  has  had  a  far-reaching  effect,  not  only  upon  the  producer, 
but  upon  railroad  companies,  manufacturers,  banking  institutions, 
merchants,  and  others  who  are  interested,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  apple  business. 

THE  BLISTER  RUST  OF  WHITE  PINE. 

During  the  past  year  the  blister  rust  of  the  white  pine  has  appar- 
ently been  brought  under  control.  This  disease  has  oeen  located  in 
importations  in  white-pine  nurseries  in  230  localities  and  wherever 
found  has  been  destroved.  This  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  cooperation  ojf  the  bureau  with  the  States  involved.  Assuming 
that  this  disease  had  become  established  and  that  not  over  1  per  cent 
of  the  trees  had  become  infected,  the  loss  to  the  white-pine  industry 
would  have  been  not  less  than  $1,800,000. 

THE  BARK  DISEASE  OP  THE  CHESTNUT. 

One  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  has  been 
noticed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  bark  disease  of  the  chestnut.  A  State-wide  move- 
ment has  been  started  in  Pennsylvania  to  eliminate  the  disease  from 
that  State  by  using  the  methods  worked  out  by  the  bureau,  that  is, 
by  the  cutting  out  and  pruning  of  the  diseased  trees  in  the  orchards 
and  in  the  ornamental  plantations  and  b^  the  destruction  of  the  few 
first  infected  trees  when  the  disease  begins  to  obtain  a  foothold  in 
new  localities. 
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PBOGRESS  WITH  SPECIAIi  CROP  PLANTS. 
<X)TTON. 

Texas  big  boll. — A  cood  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  during  the 

East  year  to  the  furtner  improvement  in  the  varieties  of  Texas  big- 
oil  cottons,  which  are  increasing  rapidly  in  popularity  as  far  east 
as  South  Carolina,  on  account  of  the  smaller  cost  of  labor  in  picking 
and  the  smaller  amount  of  damage  to  the  cotton  during  wet  weather. 
Two  superior  strains  of  big-boll  cotton — the  Lone  Star,  developed 
from  a  Texas  big-boll  stock,  and  an  unnamed  strain — ^have  been  devel- 
oped in  the  past  by  the  bureau,  and  during  the  year  these  strains 
have  proved  superior  to  the  Triumph,  the  best  of  the  big-boll  varieties 
now  in  cultivation.  The  distribution  of  the  seed  of  the  Lone  Star 
will  be  made  this  winter. 

Durango  cotton. — During  the  past  year  the  Durango  cotton  im- 
ported from  Mexico  by  the  department  in  1905  has  been  grown  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  of  California,  where  this  variety  was  planted  for 
the  first  time.  Experiments  with  this  cotton  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  it  has  already  been  locally  proposed  to  substitute  the  Du- 
rango cotton  for  the  upland  varieties,  which  have  been  grown  in  the 
valley  to  the  extent  of  some  15,000  acres  in  1910.  The  Duningo  cot- 
ton grown  in  that  valley  shows  fiber  of  unusual  strength,  of  a  length 
one-fourth  inch  greater  than  Triumph,  which  is  an  inch  cotton;  the 
yield  is  reported  to  excel  that  of  Triumph,  and  the  plants  have  a  more 
upright  habit  of  growth.  This  cotton  may  help  supply  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  long-staple  varieties.  It  is  being  improved  in  Texas 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  long-staple  variety  adapted  to  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley. 

Lona-staple  upland  cotton. — The  bureau  has  also  developed  new 
early  long-staple  varieties  of  upland  cotton,  the  best  one  being  the 
Foster,  wnich  has  given  excellent  results  in  northeast  Texas  and  the 
Red  River  Valley  of  Louisiana,  to  be  substituted  for  the  old  late- 
maturing  long-staple  varieties,  which  are  being  driven  out  of  culti- 
vation by  the  boll  weevil. 

Egyptian  cotton. — ^The  work  on  Egyptian  cotton  in  the  arid  South- 
west has  made  much  progress  during  the  year.  The  United  States 
imported  11,500,000  pounds  of  Egyptian  cotton  in  1908  and  12,000,000 
pounds  in  1909,  yet  the  investigations  of  the  bureau  show  that  an 
excellent  grade  of  Egyption  cotton  can  be  produced  under  irriga- 
tion in  southern  California  and  Arizona,  where  at  least  600,000  acres 
of  irrigable  land  are  available  for  growing  this  crop.  This  cotton 
is  very  strong  and  is  especially  adapted  to  mercerization  and  to  the 
making  of  fabrics  in  which  great  strength  is  required.  In  length  it 
surpasses  the  ordinary  American  upland  types  (exclusive  of  the 
long-staple  upland),  but  is  inferior  to  the  sea  island  types. 

While  in  Egypt  Dr.  Cook  made  an  extended  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  variation  in  Egyptian  cotton,  and  found  that  tne  deteriora- 
tion in  the  crop  of  that  countrv  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors,  includ- 
ing improper  cultural  methods,  and  especially  to  the  mixing  of  the 
Hindi  cotton  with  the  true  Egyptians,  entailing  a  loss  estimated  at 
$10,000,000  a  year.  This  investigation  has  lent  encouragement  to  the 
Egyptian  cotton  work  of  the  bureau  by  showing  that  strains  of 
Egyption  cotton  can  be  bred  in  the  United  States  which  will  not 
show  the  variation  that  causes  these  enormous  losses  in  Eg>'pt. 
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Three  distinct  types  of  Egyption  cotton  have  been  developed  bv  the 
bureau  in  the  Southwest  which  are  characterized  by  larger  bolls^ 
longer,  silkier,  and  lighter  colored  fiber  than  the  Mit  Afifi,  me  stand- 
ard commercial  Egyptian  variety.  One  of  them,  the  Yuma,  has  been 
tested  on  a  field  scale  in  Arizona  during  the  year,  and  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  one  bale  per  acr^.  Sixteen  bales  of  acclimatized  Egyptian 
cotton,  grown  under  the  direction  of  the  bureau  during  1908  and  1909 
on  the  I^ima  Indian  Reservation  in  central  Arizona,  was  sold  last 
spring  by  the  Indian  Office  to  a  large  manufacturer  at  a  price  of  31 
cents  per  pound,  slightly  more  than  twice  the  price  of  middling  up- 
land cotton  on  the  date  of  sale.  This  cotton  has  already  been  spun 
with  eminently  satisfactory  results.  This  has  resulted  in  a  large 
number  of  inquiries  from  mills  that  use  Egyption  cotton  regarding 
the  possibility  of  the  Southwest  becoming  the  source  of  supply. 
Several  thousand  pounds  of  seed  of  the  Yuma  variety  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  farmers  during  the  present  winter. 

POTATOES. 

In  connection  with  our  truck-crop  investigations,  the  potato  work 
stands  out  strongly.  The  varieties  of  potatoes  at  present  used  in  the 
southern  trucking  sections  are  not  altogether  ideal,  neither  are  all 
the  conmiercial  varieties  adapted  to  the  regions  in  the  North  in 
which  they  are  grown.  We  have  no  preeminently  disease-resistant 
varieties.  In  order  to  obtain  better  varieties,  fitted  for  these  special 
purposes,  the  bureau  has  produced  and  grown  during  the  past  year 
30,000  new  seedlings.  These  seedlings  are  based  upon  hybrids  be- 
tween our  best  American  and  European  sorts,  as  well  as  between 
these  sorts  and  other  importations  from  Chile.  These  seedlings  will 
be  tested  with  a  view  to  finding  special  varieties  for  different  parts  of 
the  country,  disease-resistant  varieties  and  improved  sorts  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  This  effort  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  potato-breeding 
experiment  ever  undertaken.  As  a  result  of  the  bureau  work  in  the 
potato  regions,  many  of  the  extensive  southern  planters  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  northern  growers  or  high-grade  seed 
potatoes,  from  whom  they  will  secure  their  supply  of  seed  dired; 
rather  than  in  the  open  market.  This  arrangement  enables  the  south- 
ern planter  to  inspect  the  seed  crop  in  the  field  for  trueness  to  type 
and  freedom  from  disease,  two  very  important  factors  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  southern  potato  industry. 

THE  RED  PEPPER  INDUSTRY. 

During  the  past  year  the  bureau  has  placed  the  Paprika  pepper 
industry  of  South  Carolina  on  a  foundation  where  it  shoula  stand 
alone.  The  bureau  has  given  directions  to  cooperators  in  the  han- 
dling of  about  50  acres  of  peppers.  The  crop  of  65,000  to  70,000 
poimds  has  been  sold  at  10^  cents  per  pound,  resulting  in  a  profit 
greater  than  that  of  cotton  or  corn.  A  great  deal  of  interest  has 
been  developed  in  this  work  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  and  spice 
grinders.  The  attention  of  the  bureau  will  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  peppers  used  in  the  making  of  cayenne,  as  the  demand  for 
this  type  oi  pepper  is  probably  10  times  that  of  the  Paprika.  We 
import  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000  pounds  of  red  pepper  an- 
nually. 
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THE  DATE  INDUSTRY. 

Practically  all  of  the  best  varieties  of  imported  date  palms  have 
fruited  at  the  gardens  in  Arizona  and  California  in  1910.  A  study 
has  been  made  of  the  methods  of  ripening  dates,  developed  largely 
by  the  Arizona  Station,  and  it  has  been  found  that  in  cool  falls  the 
valuable  varieties,  like  the  Deglet  Noor,  can  be  ripened  artificially  by 
subjecting  the  dates  to  a  temperature  of  115*^  for  48  hours. 

Investigations  are  also  bemg  made  of  the  methods  of  propagating 
the  date  rapidly,  so  that  the  fine  seedling  varieties,  as  well  as  the  best 
of  the  imported  sorts,  may  be  disseminated  more  auickly  than  they 
have  been  up  to  the  present  time.  Hundreds  of  tnousands  of  date 
seeds  have  been  distributed  to  growers  in  Arizona,  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  these  are  being  planted  in  the  hope  of  breeding  new  types 
of  dates  even  better  suited  to  American  conditions  than  those  im- 
ported from  abroad.  Some  of  these  seedlings,  which  have  been 
planted  only  three  or  four  years,  produced  splendid  fruit  during  the 
past  year. 

There  is  a  widespread  interest  in  the  work  of  the  bureau  in  date 
culture  in  California  and  Arizona.  A  thousand  people  visited  the 
bureau  wardens  this  year.  We  are  now  importing  nearly  $1,000,000 
worth  of  this  fruit  and,  in  view  of  the  favorable  results  at  the  bureau 
gardens,  there  is  every  indication  that  this  industry  can  be  commer- 
cially established  in  the  desert  regions  of  Arizona  and  California, 
where  varieties  are  being  grown  superior  to  any  now  imported,  and 
there  is  reason  to  feel  that  the  use  of  dates  may  be  greatly  extended 
in  this  country. 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  STAPLE  GRAINS. 

The  bureau  has  continued  to  give  attention  to  the  extension  of  the 
staple  grain  industry  and  to  the  working  out  of  vital  problems  con- 
nected with  the  growing  of  wheat,  oats,  and  other  grains  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

WHEAT  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Durum  wheat. — ^The  durum  wheat  crop  has  now  probably  reached 
50,000,000  bushels,  20,000,000  bushels  of  which  were  exported,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  in  view  of  the  opposition  which  was  made 
to  the  durum  wheat  during  the  first  few  years  after  its  introduction, 
that  for  the  first  time  the  largest  milling  firm  in  the  world  has  beffun 
to  advertise  durum  wheat  patent  flour  and  is  making  this  a  specialty. 

The  California  wheat  problem. — The  wheat  crop  of  California, 
which  formerly  amounted  to  about  40,000,000  bushels  annually,  has 
been  steadily  growing  less  during  recent  years,  chiefly  from  lack  of 
suitable  varieties  and  improper  methods  of  cropping.  Millers  of 
California  have  had  to  import  from  the  middle  Great  Plains  area 
nearly  or  quite  half  of  all  the  wheat  they  grind  to  blend  with  their 
own  wheat  and  thereby  increase  the  quality  of  the  flour.  During 
the  past  year  the  bureau  had  studied  more  carefully  and  has  ex- 
tended the  Chul  and  Fretes  wheats,  which  were  introduced  from 
Turkestan  and  Algeria,  and  it  seems  probable  that  these  varieties, 
which  are  adapted  to  the  western  semiarid  country,  will  be  a  great 
fithnulus  to  the  California  wheat-growing  industry  and  should  make 
it  unnecessary  for  the  Californians  to  import  wheat  in  the  future. 

Extension  of  the  winter-wheat  area. — The  bureau  has  also  been 
prosecuting  its  studies  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  winter- 
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wheat  area  through  the  testing  of  the  hardier  strains  of  the  Turkey 
and  Crimean  wheats,  and  during  the  past  year  it  has  seen  the 
winter-wheat  area  extended  still  farther  northward  and  westward, 
chiefly  through  the  Kharkov  variety,  introduced  from  central  Russia 
in  1900,  of  which  there  is  now  produced  at  least  20,000,000  bushels 
annually. 

OAT  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Sixty-day  oat. — It  is  interesting  further  to  notq  that  the  sixty-day 
oat,  which  was  introduced  by  the  department  about  1902,  has  been 
much  more  widely  grown  during  the  past  year,  and  it  has  added  to 
the  safety  and  to  the  yield  of  the  oat  crop  in  the  Central  and  North- 
em  States  through  its  freedom  from  fungous  and  insects  pests  on 
account  of  early  maturity. 

Swedish  select  oat. — ^The  Swedish  select  oat,  20  bushels  of  which 
were  introduced  by  the  department  from  Russia  in  1899,  reached  a 
production  of  70,000,000  bushels  during  the  past  year,  50,000,000 
bushels  of  which  were  grown  in  Wisconsm. 

BARLEY  INVESTIGATIONS. 

A  true  beardless  barley  was  produced  during  the  past  year  by 
crossing  Tennessee  winter  and  Black  Arabian,  which  ought  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  barley  as  a  hay  crop  and  should  give  further 
value  to  this  crop  from  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  be  winter-hardy. 

THE  STATUS  OF  THE  COTTON  STANDARDS. 

Within  the  past  year  preparations  were  completed  for  the  pro- 
mulgation and  distribution  of  the  grades  of  cotton  established  by  the 
department  with  the  cooperation  of  representatives  of  the  leading 
cotton  exchanges  and  other  organizations  throughout  the  United 
States.  About  200  sets  of  these  types  have  been  prepared  and  sets 
have  been  placed,  for  educational  purposes,  with  each  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  in  the  cotton  States  and  with  a  number  of  the  leading 
textile  schools  and  cotton  exchanges.  These  sets  are  owned  by  the 
department  and  are  subject  to  recall  at  any  time.  The  sale  of  the 
grades  began  in  September,  since  when  about  50  of  the  jgrades  have 
been  sold.  The  cotton  standards  have  been  well  received  by  the 
cotton  industry,  a  large  number  of  the  leading  cotton  interests  of  the 
country  having  expressed  themselves  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
Twenty-five  sets  have  been  prepared  for  storage  in  vacuum,  a  method 
which  is  believed  to  be  bv  far  the  best  ever  devised  for  the  permanent 
preservation  of  standard  cotton  types. 

PAPER  PLANT  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Strikingly  favorable  results  have  been  obtained  from  broom  corn 
stalks  as  a  raw  material  for  book  and  printing  papers.  Good  quali- 
ties of  paper  of  different  finishes  have  been  produced  from  numerous 
varieties  of  corn.  Both  corn  and  broom  com  have  been  found  to 
yield  under  water  extraction  nearly  the  entire  food  value  of  the  raw 
material,  including  proteids,  and  the  further  preparation  of  the  pulp 
is  facilitated  by  this  removal.  This  food  extract  has  been  fed  to 
animals  for  30  days  with  such  promising  results  as  to  call  for  a  more 
extensive  trial.    The  recovery  of  the  food  extract  promises  to  be  an 
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important  factor  in  profitably  utilizing  many  of  the  crop  wastes  for 
paper  making.  Laboratory  tests  have  been  made  upon  a  large 
number  of  materials  from  which  handmade  sheets  of  paper  have  been 
produced. 

INVESTIGATIONS  IN   THE  HANDLING   OF   AGRICULTUIUL  CROPS. 

One  of  the  new  lines  that  has  been  developing  in  the  bureau  within 
the  past  few  years  has  been  the  investigation  of  the  relation  of  the 
various  methods  of  handling  agricultural  crops  after  production  to 
their  ultimate  condition,  and  to  the  losses  that  take  place  through 
deterioration  in  their  quality  and  grade.  Until  recently  it  has  been 
considered  by  agricultural  investigators  that  research  in  agriculture 
ought  to  apply  primarily  to  the  production  of  crops.  The  handling 
of  a  crop  after  it  was  produced  was  considered  primarily  a  commer- 
cial proposition — ^not  one  that  has  scientific  elements  connected  with 
it — and  the  crops  have  been  turned  over  to  commerce  and  trade. 

It  has  been  found  by  this  bureau  that  the  enormous  losses,  running 
into  millions  of  dollars,  that  occur  through  deterioration  in  grain, 
cotton,  fruit,  and  other  agricultural  crops  are  often  primarily  due 
to  the  development  of  diseases,  to  the  rapid  ripening  of  the  products, 
or  to  other  changes  directly  connected  with  their  handling  after  they 
are  produced.  Therefore  the  bureau  is  undertaking  to  investigate 
the   various   factors  connected  with  the  handling  of  agricultural 

Eroducts,  •believing  that  it  is  the  soundest  type  of  conservation  to 
old  in  good  condition  the  crops  that  the  farmer  produces. 

FRUIT  TRANSPORTATION,   STORAGE,   AND   MARKETING. 

Without  entering  into  details,  I  would  like  to  illustrate  this  type 
of  work  bv  referring  to  the  citrus- fruit  industry  of  California.  The 
lemon  and  orange  crops  of  that  State  now  reach  a  total  of  more  than 
40,000  carloads  annually.  The  losses  during  transportation  from 
decay  formerly  varied  from  half  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  per  year.  These  losses  were  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
improper  handling  of  trains  of  fruit  by  the  railroads  while  in  transit 
from  the  West  to  the  East.  Through  the  investigations  of  the 
bureau  it  was  determined  that  the  losses  were  primarily  due  to  the 
improper  handling  of  the  fruit  in  preparing  it  for  shipment,  and 
this  fact  was  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  industry  through  an  exten- 
sive series  of  shipping  experiments  and  of  demonstrations  extending 
over  four  years,  with  the  result  that  the  grower  and  the  shipper 
have  accepted  the  responsibility.  The  methods  of  handling  the  iruit 
have  been  reorganized  in  the  groves  and  packing  houses,  at  least 
three-quarters  of  the  former  losses  have  been  eliminated,  enormous 

Slants  have  been  erected  by  the  railroads  for  the  cooling  of  the  fruit 
efore  shipment,  and  the  relations  existing  between  the  growers, 
shippers,  transportation  companies,  and  the  receivers  have  been 
greatly  improved. 

A  similar  line  of  work  is  underway  with  the  citrus  industry  in 
Florida  with  equally  promising  results.  It  is  also  underway  with 
the  table  grape  shipping  industry  in  California,  which  now  reaches 
some  6,000  carloads  annually,  with  results  not  less  promising. 

During  the  past  year  an  extensive  investigation  was  made  of  the 
peach  industry  in  Georgia,  and  it  was  shown  that  by  cooling  the  fruit 
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before  it  is  started  on  its  journey  to  the  North  the  decay  in  transit 
cum  be  eliminated  and  the  geographical  area  over  which  the  fruit 
was  formerly  shipped  can  be  widely  extended. 

As  a  result  of  this  type  of  work  there  has  been  a  large  demand  on 
the  dei)artment  for  the  extension  of  its  investigations  to  the  fruit 
industries  of  the  Western,  Northwestern,  and  the  Central  United 
States,  and  to  the  Eastern  United  States.  Several  of  the  bureau 
specialists  engaged  in  these  investigations  have  been  engaged  by 
business  interests. 

GRAIN-HANDUNQ  INVESTIOATIONS. 

A  similar  line  of  investi^tion  has  been  developed  during  the  past 
year  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  methods  of  handling  the  grain 
m  the  field  to  the  chants  that  affect  the  grades.  The  methods  of 
handling  the  grain  in  the  field  are  undei  investigation,  as  are  also 
the  methods  of  stacking,  cribbing,  the  question  of  the  country  ele- 
vator  handlingj  of  railroad  shipment,  and  terminal  warehousing,  in- 
eluding  the  artificial  drying,  and  the  treatment  during  trans- Atlantic 
shipments.  There  is  enormous  loss  in  the  value  of  the  grain  crop  in 
the  United  States  through  deterioration  that  takes  place  in  this  crop 
after  it  is  produced  by  the  farmer.  The  investigations  so  far  indicate 
that  the  present  method  of  handling  grain  on  the  farm  is  one  of  the 
causes  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  grain  when  it  is  finally 
sold;  that  the  condition  of  the  grain  when  shipped  determines  in 
large  measure  the  heating  and  the  other  changes  that  take  place  in 
it  while  in  transit ;  that  its  condition  on  arrivaiin  Europe  is  likewise 
due  to  the  moisture  content  and  other  factors  which  enter  into  its 
condition  when  it  is  loaded  in  the  steamer,  as  well  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  grain  is  stowed  during  the  trans- Atlantic  trip.  This 
work  has  been  developed  somewhat  on  the  same  principles  that  guided 
the  fruit-decay  investigations,  and  it  is  believed  in  the  end  that  it 
will  not  only  assist  in  ameliorating  the  present  difficulties  that  arise 
in  the  marketing  of  grain,  on  account  of  the  variation  in  grade,  but 
that,  when  the  correct  principles  of  grain  handling  are  better  under- 
stood, the  difficulties  that  now  arise  will  be  gradually  eliminated  and 
an  enormous  saving  will  be  effected. 

THE  NEED  OF  A  COTTON  HANDLING  INVESTIGATION. 

It  is  believed  by  the  bureau  that  a  larger  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  American  cotton  crop  will  result  from  a  systematic  study  of  the 
relation  of  the  methods  of  handling  cotton  in  the  fields,  in  baling, 
in  warehouses,  during  transportation,  and  at  the  terminal  ware- 
houses, to  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  cotton,  and  thereby  affect 
its  grade. 

The  underlying  motive  of  these  investigations  is  to  help  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  preserve  the  crops  which  he  produces  in  the  same  condi- 
tion in  which  he  produces  them.  This  type  of  work  is  capable  of 
bringing  enormous  financial  returns.  The  returns  are  susceptible  of 
easy  measurement,  and  the  interest  in  the  investigations  on  the  part 
of  producers,  warehousemen,  railroads,  and  others  who  are  con- 
cerned directly  and  indirectly  in  the  handling  of  farm  products  is 
an  evidence  or  the  soundness  of  this  type  of  investigation  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy. 
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Progress  in  the  Work  for  the  Pioneer  Western  Farmer. 

experi^ients  and  demonstrations  on  the  irrigation  projects. 

During  the  past  year  the  farms  that  have  been  established  in  co- 
operation with  the  "Reclamation  Service  have  been  broiight  closer  to 
the  needs  of  the  new  settlers  in  the  reclamation  areas.  Experimental 
farms  are  now  established  at  Yuma,  Ariz.,  where  truck  crops,  alfalfa, 
and  other  crops  adapted  to  the  irrigated  arid  desert  are  being  care- 
fully tested ;  at  Fallon,  Nev.,  where  cover  crops,  forage  crops,  garden 
and  truck  crops,  tillage  methods,  and  other  plant  subjects  are  being 
studied;  at  Umatilla,  Oreg.,  where  horticultural  crops  adapted  to 
sandy  land  are  being  investigated ;  at  Klamath,  Oreg. ;  Belleiourche, 
S.  Dak.;  Williston,  N.  Dak.;  Scottsbluff,  Nebr.;  and  Huntley,  Mont., 
where  investigations  with  forage  and  grain  crops,  tillage  methods, 
crop  rotations,  and  other  plant  subjects  adapted  to  each  of  these 
projects  are  under  way. 

DRY-LAND    AGRICULTURE    INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  investimtions  in  dry -land  apiculture  have  also  been  brought 
closer  to  the  farmers  of  the  Great  Plains  area  through  the  dry-land 
and  grain  experimental  farms.  The  past  season  was  one  of  severe 
drought,  with  complete  crop;  failures  in  some  localities,  except  where 
proper  methods  of  cultivation  and  rotation  were  practiced.  Thir- 
teen of  these  dry-land  stations  have  been  established — at  Judith 
Basin  and  Huntley,  Mont.;  Williston,  Dickinson,  and  Edgeley, 
N.  Dak.;  Belief ourche,  S.  Dak.;  Scottsbluff  and  North  Platte, 
Nebr. :  Akron,  Colo. ;  Hays  and  Garden  City,  Kans. ;  and  Amarillo 
and  Dalhart,  Tex.;  and  grain  and  rice  farms  are  established  at 
Amarillo  and  Beaumont,  Tex.;  Crowley,  La.;  Nephi,  Utah;  and 
Moro,  Oreff.  The  investigations  at  these  stations  are  to  determine  the 
methods  of  tillage,  of  crop  rotation,  moisture  conservation,  in  con- 
nection with  the  three  staple  crops,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley;  the 
adaptation  of  other  crops  to  the  Great  Plains  area,  and  the  improve- 
m^t  of  crops  already  grown.  The  increasing  interest  in  this  work 
is  manifested  in  many  ways.  The  stations  were  visited  by  large 
numbers  of  people  during  the  growing  season  in  1910,  and  meetings 
were  held  for  the  purpose  of  showing  settlers  the  progress  of  the 
investigations. 

DEMONSTRATION    WORK   OF   THE   BUREAU. 

The  demonstration  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  con- 
tmues  to  grow  in  favor  among  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 
There  has  never  been  as  great  an  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  demon- 
stration work  as  there  has  been  in  the  various  lines  in  which  these 
methods  have  been  applied  during  the  past  vear.  There  are  demon- 
stration features  connected  with  all  of  the  leading  lines  of  work  in 
the  bureau,  but  the  following  examples  are  given  as  representative 
of  this  line  of  activity. 

FARM   MANAGEMENT. 

The  study  of  the  methods  of  farm  management  has  been  brought 
closer  and  closer  to  the  fanners.     In  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  other 
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Northern  States  the  bureau  has  developed  the  fact  that  hairy  vetch 
can  be  used  profitably  in  rotation  with  other  crops  on  the  light,  sandy 
soils  of  that  section.  In  addition  to  that,  it  seeds  remarkably  well, 
which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  it  gives  the  farmers  a  money 
crop  possessing  high  market  value,  large  quantities  of  seed  being  used 
in  this  country,  practically  all  of  which  is  imported  at  the  -present 
time  from  Europe. 

An  important  contribution  has  been  made  to  the  study  of  the  so- 
called  abandoned  farms  of  New  York  and  New  Englana,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that  by  better  tillage  methods,  the  use  otlime,  clover,  and 
improved  seeds,  many  of  these  farms  can  be  brought  back  into  a  state 
of  high  productiveness. 

It  has  been  shown  by  these  investigations  that  an  abundance  of 
hay  and  forage  can  be  produced  on  the  poor  sandy  soils  of  the  South, 
and  that  these  crops  in  proper  rotation  will  greatly  improve  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil. 

farmers'  COOPERATrV'E  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

The  largest  piece  of  demonstration  work  in  the  bureau  is  the  farm- 
ers' cooperative  demonstration  work  in  the  Southern  States.  This 
work  has  been  fully  discussed  before  this  committee  in  past  years, 
but  I  desire  to  submit  a  table,  which  briefly  summarizes  the  status 
of  the  demonstration  work  statistically  under  Federal  funds : 

Data  regarding  the  farmers^  cooperative  demonstration  work,  December  ^,  1910. 


States. 

Number 
of  coun- 
ties in 
State. 

Number 
of  coun- 
ties hav- 
ing ftiU 
time  of  1 
agent. 

Number 
of  coun- 
ties hav- 
ingless 
than  full 
time  of  1 
agent. 

Total 
counties 
haying 
demon- 
stration 

work. 

35 
56 
37 
37 
50 
53 
43 
12 
13 

Number 
of  agents. 

33 
31 
SO 
45 
54 
47 
46 
1 14 
14 

Number 
ofdem- 
oostra-* 
tors  listed 
Decem- 
ber, 19ia 

East  Texas 

55 
190 
75 
60 
75 
79 
67 
95 
46 

20 
12 
16 
19 
39 
9 
19 

16 
44 

21 
18 
11 
44 
24 
12 

2,151 
2,037 

West  Texas        

Oklahoma 

1833 

2,478 

2784 

991 

Loulidana      .    .  . . . . , - 

ArkansfiSt ..,,,, 

MississiDDi 

1,056 
81 

T<»nness<w- . .  ^  r ,  ^ ,  - ,  - 

Florida  ...             

13 

686 

Total 

7«2 

147 

189 

336 

3U 

14,447 

States. 


NumTjer  of  ■ 


East  Texas.. 
West  Texas-. 
Oklahoma... 
Louisiana — 

Arkansas 

Mississippi... 

Alabama 

Tennessee... 
Florida 


Total 

General  ofTice  and  field  project. 
Salaries,  statutory  roll 


Total 
^^^"-       I       1910. 


5,257 
7,742  ^ 
J,999 
M.62h 
2.290  i 
.3,199  , 
21S 
53()  ; 

42,730  1 


R«>'^^-      ex^dld 


67,17 


Total * I  269,075.00 


10,241 

5,242 
6,(96 
3,663 
6,492  I 
2,254 
1,685  i 


/$'26.00a00 
\  27,60a00 
26,000.00 
30,600.00 
26,500.00 
31,500.00 
30,500.00 
10,000.00 
4,600  00 


36,273  !  212,100.00 

,    38,055.00 

I      8,92a00 


Funds 

expended 

from  local 

aid. 


$1,187.50 
1,286.00 


6,905.00 
13,235.00 
5,825.00 
.3,30a00 


«5,ooaoo 


31,737.50 


»  Part  of  this  list  to  be  appointed. 


a  O.  E.  B. 
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The  total  number  of  farmers  instructed  under  Federal  and  private 
funds  in  1910  was  72,685.  The  total  number  of  boys'  com-club  mem- 
bers instructed  during  tlie  year  was  46,225.  The  estimated  number  of 
fanners  to  be  instructed  in  1911  is  90,000,  while  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  members  for  the  boys'  com  clubs  for  1911  is  placed  at  60,000. 
These  figures,  however,  give  no  conception  of  the  interest  that  is 
constant^  developing  in  these  methods,  which  seek  to  brin^  about 
a  better  preparation  of  the  soil,  a  better  selection  of  seed,  a  wiser  ro- 
tation or  crops,  and  the  introduction  of  new  crops.  They  have 
stimulated  a  greater  interest  in  agriculture  on  the  part  of  the 

Jrounger  generation  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  already 
ocated  on  the  farms.  The  testimony  of  farmers,  bankers,  railroad 
men,  and  business  men  of  various  types  during  the  past  year  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  demonstration  work  of  the  department  in  the  cot- 
t<m  belt  of  the  country  is  building  not  only  a  better  agriculture  at  the 
present  time,  but  that  it  is  buildmjg  wisely  for  the  future  in  creatine 
a  stronger  sentiment  toward  agriculture  and  a  better  agricultural 
practice  throughout  this  entire  area. 

PEANUT  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  investigation  and  demonstra- 
tion combined  is  in  connection  with  the  peanut  industry  in  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi.  This  work  was  started  three  years 
ago  in  an  experimental  way,  and  the  peanut  industry  in  those  States 
has  grown  since  then  to  10,000  to  15,000  acres.  The  bureau  has  shown 
that  the  peanut  is  one  of  the  most  successful  money  crops  that  can  be 
introduced  into  the  boll  weevil  districts ;  that  it  may  oring  a  gross 
return  of  from  $45  to  $90  an  acre,  can  be  handled  in  rotation  with 
other  farm  crops  and  fits  especially  into  a  rotation  of  corn,  cotton, 
and  oats  when  planted  in  the  fall  and  followed  by  peanuts  in  May 
or  June.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  bureau,  a  cleaning 
factory  has  b^n  established  at  Shreveport,  La.  Several  important 
concerns  are  buying  peanuts  in  the  territory;  modem  implements, 
which  enable  the  peanut  to  be  handled  the  same  as  any  other  exten- 
sive field  crop,  have  recently  been  invented  and  are  being  introduced 
as  the  crop  is  introduced.  Oil  mills  which  have  for  years  existed  in 
this  territory,  but  have  been  idle  because  of  the  diminished  quantity 
of  cotton  seed,  are  veir  much  interested  in  the  peanut  as  a  source  of 
oil,  and  the  oil  from  the  peanut  has  been  shown  to  be  of  hi^h  grade, 
having  a  Quality  similar  to  the  higher  grades  of  olive  oil.  It  has 
also  been  shown' that  the  cake  left  arter  the  expression  of  the  oil  con- 
tains a  higher  percentage  of  protein  than  cotton-seed  meal  and  that 
the  hay  is  equal  in  value  to  the  best  clover  hay.  The  interest  in  pea- 
nut culture  throughout  these  States  as  a  result  of  the  bureau  investi- 
gations and  demonstrations  is  increasing  enormously,  and  the  bureau 
IS  receiving  a  large  number  of  requests  ^r  investigational  and  dcmon- 
strational  work  along  this  line  in  the  peanut  areas  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
southward. 

PLANT  INTRODUCTIONS. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  plants  and  seeds 
of  economic  importance  has  been  greatly  increased  during  the  past 
year ;  2,640  carefully  selected  introductions  were  made,  coming  from 
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60  different  countries  and  contributed  by  over  200  foreign  corre- 
spondents in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  world.  Our  explorer,  Mr. 
Meyer,  is  now  visiting  the  oases  in  Chinese  Tiirkestan  in  search  of 
hardy  drought  and  cold  resistant  fruits,  grain,  and  forage  plants. 
As  he  passed  through  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus  he  secured  a  wild 
almond  as  a  possible  stock  for  stone  fruits  in  dry  regions;  an  alfalfa 
which  is  reported  to  be  longer  lived  even  than  the  Turkestan;  an 
olive  which  has  withstood  a  temperature  of  zero  and  fruited  regu- 
larly; a  remarkable  collection  of  hard-fleshed  edible  grapes  and 
Causasus  cherries ;  and  winter  wheats  from  the  oases  of  Samarkand, 
Old  Bokhara,  and  Merv. 

A  wild  peach,  introduced  from  China  in  1906,  has  proven  remark- 
ably hardy  in  Iowa  and  drought-resistant  in  the  Southwest  during 
the  past  year,  and  gives  promise  as  a  new  stodL  for  stone  fruits. 

A  quantity  of  wild  drought-resistant  Palestine  wheat  has  been 
secured  during  the  present  year  for  official  experiments. 

Fourteen  of  our  collection  of  75  mangoes  have  fruited  in  Florida, 
among  them  a  late  free- fruiting  variety  of  unusual  importance. 

The  Chinese  jujubes,  drought-resistant  fruit  trees  mtroduced  in 
1906,  have  fruited  and  indicate  the  probable  value  of  this  fruit 

{)lanted  as  a  cultivated  orchard  crop  over  a  large  portion  of  the  dry- 
and  area  of  the  United  States. 

A  5-acre  bamboo  grove,  containing  the  best  timber  bamboo  of 
China  and  Japan,  introduced  in  1908,  has  been  successfully  estab- 
lished in  north  Florida,  and  a  second  planting  made  in  Louisiana. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Meyer  finishes  his  investigations  in  the  Caucasus  he 
will  enter  the  western  frontier  of  China  (a  section  which  no  agricul- 
tural explorer  has  ever  visited),  which  is  the  oldest  irrigated  agri- 
cultural region  in  the  world.  This  region  has  manv  cities,  some  of 
which  contain  a  half  million  people.  Agriculture  there  is  sui)posed 
to  be  highly  developed,  and  Mr.  Meyer  will  investigate  the  irrigated 
and  drv-land  industries  with  a  view  to  introducing  the  best  types 
of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  other  fruits,  com^  irrigated  and  dry- 
land forage  plants,  and  other  plants  of  economic  importance. 

LINES  OF  WORK  CLOSED  DURING  1910. 

I  desire  to  report  to  the  committee  that  several  lines  of  investiga- 
tion have  been  closed  during  the  present  year  and  the  funds  used 
in  those  investigations  are  being  employed  in  similar  lines  under 
the  same  approi)riations.  For  example,  the  little  peach  and  yellows 
eradication  test  in  New  York;  the  investigation  or  the  potato  blight 
Phytophthora  infestans;  the  gall  disease  of  the  daisy ;  the  root  rot 
of  tobacco ;  the  decay  of  cabbage  in  storage ;  and  the  cucumber  fruit 
SDot  disease,  have  been  closed.  The  pauiological  part  of  the  rice 
blast  investigations  in  South  Carolina  was  finished.  The  Minne- 
apolis and  New  York  grain  standardization  laboratories  were  closed. 
The  investigations  of  the  improvement  of  sweet  corn  for  canning 
and  table  purposes  and  the  imi)rovement  and  acclimatization  of  two 
strains  of  sweet  corn  for  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  and 
Connecticut  were  terminated.  Some  of  the  diseases  of  the  sugar 
beet  and  an  investigation  of  the  by-products  of  sugar  beets  and  a 
fungus  infesting  stored  sugar  were  brought  to  an  end.  In  the  fruit 
investigations  tne  study  of  the  adaptability  of  early  apples  to  the 
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Central  Atlantic  States,  and  methods  of  culture,  and  the  orange- 
handling  investigations  of  California  have  been  dropped  and  the 
lemon-handling  investigations  are  being  brought  to  a  close.  In  the 
drug  and  poisonous  plant  investigations,  the  investigations  of  the 
relation  of  plants  to  milk  sickness  in  animals  and  the  Paprika-pepper 
investigations  are  being  terminated  also. 

That  finishes  the  general  account  of  the  progress  of  the  work  of 
the  bureau  for  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  remarked  just  before  you  closed  that  the 
^rain  laboratories  in  Minneapolis  and  New  York  had  been  discon- 
tinued. Will  you  give  the  committee  the  reasons  why  that  should  be 
done? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  was  found  that  the  samples  that  were  sent  to  those 
laboratories  for  testing  for  the  character  of  the  grain  and  for  other 
purposes  could  be  tested  as  well  without  carrying  on  so  many  dupli- 
cate laboratories  in  the  field.  Most  of  the  grains  that  were  tested  in 
New  York  are  now  tested  in  the  Baltimore  laboratory  or  sent  to 
Washington.  The  grains  that  were  tested  in  Minneapolis  are  tested 
at  Decatur,  HI.,  or  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  report  to  the  committee  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  more  uniform  system  of  grading  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  your  work  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  without  any  question  there  is  a  much  greater 
interest  in  grading,  especially  in  the  factors  which  enter  into  grad- 
ing and  the  influence  of  the  methods  of  grain  handling  on  these 
factors.  We  see  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
grades  of  com  in  certain  sections  through  better  handling;  and  as 
the  bureau  brings  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  factors  which 
affect  the  grades  we  find  in  the  grain  trade,  just  as  we  found  in  the 
fruit  trade,  a  very  lively  interest  in  that  line  of  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  other  questions  I  should  like  to 
ask  in  that  connection,  but  perhaps  I  had  better  defer  them  until  we 
reach  that  paragraph  in  the  bill.  Unless  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  questions  to  ask  the  doctor  relating  particularly  to  the 
statement  he  has  just  presented,  we  will  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
the  items  in  the  bill. 

salaries,  bureau  of  plant  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Turning  first,  then,  to  the  statutory  roll^  I  notice 
that  you  transfer  one  executive  assistant  in  seed  distribution — ^that 
is  on  page  21 — from  the  congressional  seed  distribution,  at  a  salary 
of  $2,250.  I  presume  that  person  has  been  employed  for  a  year  or 
more  at  the  same  salary  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  same  salary.  I  might  say,  in  con- 
nection with  the  statutory  roll,  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
changes  made  to  conform  to  the  law  passed  last  year,  requiring  the 
transfer  from  the  lump  rolls  to  the  statutory  rolls  of  clerks  and  other 
employees  below  the  grade  of  clerk.  All  of  those  transfers  are  made 
at  the  same  salaries  that  the  employees  were  receiving.  There  are 
only  two  changes  in  the  statutory  roll  that  are  not  due  to  simple 
transfers.    One  is  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  an  executive  clerk  from 
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$1,980  to  $2,100.  That  is  on  page  21.  Four  clerks  at  $900  have  been 
substituted  for  six  clerks  at  $600,  the  amount  of  money  involved  being 
the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  discuss  that.  Will  you  give  the  committee 
the  reasons  why  that  executive  clerk  is  recommended  for  promotion 
and  the  other  two  are  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  This  partiisular  clerk  is  the  one  that  has  charge  of 
the  correspondence  incident  to  the  congressional  seed  work  under 
the  personal  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau — ^Mr.  Oliver  Jones. 
The  reason  why  a  proposed  increase  in  made  in  this  salary  is  because 
of  the  more  exacting  duties  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jones  and  a  great 
increase  in  efficiency  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jones  as  he  has  become  ex- 
perienced in  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  any  more  authority  or  responsibility  than 
the  other  two  executive  clerks? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  his  duties  are  more  exacting  than  those  of  the 
other  executive  clerk  and  of  a  different  order. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  bureau? 

Mr.  Powell.  Since  July  1,  1901. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  has  served  at  the 
present  salary? 

Mr.  Powell.  Since  July  1, 1909. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  next  change? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  other  change  in  the  statutory  roll  is  an  executive 
assistant  in  pomolo^,  at  $1,800.  That  is  farther  down,  on  page  21. 
That  new  position  is  proposed  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  year  in  this  office  and  the  in- 
creased responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  executive  force.  Several  of 
the  men  in  pomology  have  gone  into  private  business,  and  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  place  in  that  office  an  executive  clerk  carrying  gre^ater  res^n- 
sibility  than  in  the  past.  This  position  corresponds  to  several  other 
executive  clerks  of  similar  grade  in  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  In  just  what  way  does  the  withdrawal  of  the  men 
you  refer  to  involve  tms  necessity  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  putting  on  of  a  large  number  of  new  men  in 
pomology  has  increased  to  a  large  extent  the  duties  of  the  clerical 
force. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  proposed  to  promote  some  one  who  is  now 
in  the  bureau  to  fill  this  place,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  wul  be  open  to  consideration  by  the  bureau 
officials  if  the  item  is  retained  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  were  advised  that 
some  particular  man  would  be  put  in  this  place. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  probabilities  are  that  a  clerk  already  in  the 
bureau  will  be  put  in  that  position. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  such  position  now  in  the  law? 

Mr.  Powell.  No ;  there  is  no  such  position  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  change? 

Mr.  Powell.  These  are  the  only  changes  in  the  statutory  roll,  ex- 
cept those  due  to  the  transfer  of  employees  from  the  lump  funds  to 
the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  not  necessary,  then,  to  take  any  more 
time  in  considering  the  statutory  roll. 
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GENERAL   EXPENSES,    BUREAU    OF    PLANT    INDUSTRY. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  pass  now  to  the  general  expenses,  page 
25.  In  the  first  paragraoh  there,  "  For  investigations  of  plant  dis- 
eases and  pathological  collections,"  there  is  a  sli^t  increase  proposed. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  all 
of  these  increases  that  these  increases  are  proposed  to  take  care  of 
the  normal  growth  of  the  work  in  the  bureau  rather  than  to  introduce 
new  lines  of  work,  with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions,  and  that  all  of 
the  increases  which  are  noted  in  the  different  items  provide  for  the 
extension  or  the  development  of  lines  of  work  already  in  progress. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  paragraphs  under  this  general  head 
that  you  think  more  particularly  demand  an  increase  than  the  gen- 
eral ones? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  increases  of  some  are  considerably  larger  than 
others  on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of  work,  of  course,  under 
those  items — if  I  caught  the  meaning  of  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  The  idea  I  meant  to  bring  out  was  whether  you 
desired  to  make  a  special  plea  for  any  one  of  these  items? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  whether  you  would  let  them  all  go  together? 

Mr.  Powell.  All  of  them  look  after  simply  the  growth  of  the 
bureau  work,  with  the  exception  of  a  new  item  for  the  investigation 
and  improvement  of  forage  crops  and  methods  of  forage-crop  pro- 
duction, at  the  bottom  of  page  25. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  consider  that  when  we  reach  it.  Let  us 
take  this  up  first.  I  notice  that  your  second  paragraph,  "  For  the 
control  of  aiseases  of  orchard  and  other  fruits,  involves  an  increase 
of  something  like  $10,000.  Has  there  been  an  unusual  demand  for 
that? 

Mr.  Powell.  A  very  large  demand  on  account  of  the  sulphur-spray 
work,  the  pear-blight  work,  and  the  black-rot  disease  of  the  grape. 
That  $10,000  is  proposed  to  be  distributed  in  increasing  laboratory 
facilities — a  small  amount  ($500)  for  pear-blight  investigations, 
$2,000  of  it  for  our  general  orchard-disease  work,  $1,000  more  for 
the  spraying-demonstration  work,  $1,000  for  grape  and  small  fruit 
diseases,  and  $1,000  for  citrus  fruit  work. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  did  you  spend  this  year  for 
spraying  demonstrations? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  should  have  to  refer  to  the  records  to  answer  that 
definitely. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  the  allotment  that  you  are  making 
under  this  paragraph  for  the  coming  year,  it  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  I  just  want  to  know  in  a  general  way  about  what  pro- 
portion of  this  $42,000  will  be  spent  for  demonstration. 

Mr.  Powell.  About  $4,000  has  been  spent  during  the  past  year 
and  about  $8,000  will  be  used  in  general  orchard-disease  work  this 
coming  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  third  paragraph,  "  For  the  control  of  dis- 
eases of  forest  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,"  there  is  an  increase 
of  about  $8,000. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  to  place  in  each  of  three  forest  districts  a  for- 
est pathologist  to  investigate  the  forest  tree  diseases  in  cooperation 
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with  the  district  foresters  of  the  Forest  Service.  The  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  investigates  the  diseases  that  cause  losses  in  the  for- 
ests. In  conjunction  with  the  Forest  Service  we  have  a  pathologist 
at  the  forest  products  laboratory,  at  Madison,  Wis«  and  one  in 
California,  in  district  No.  6.  At  the  request  of  the  Forest  Service 
it  is  proposed  that  a  pathologist  be  placed  in  district  No.  1,  at  Mis- 
soula, Mont.,  one  in  district  No.  2,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  and  one  in  dis- 
trict No.  3,  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  The  cost  of  each  pathologist 
for  salary  and  expenses  will  amount  to  about  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  the  work  in  regard  to  the  con- 
trol of  diseases  of  forest  trees  done  in  cooperation  or  collaboration 
with  the  Forest  Service? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industrv  works  out  the  life 
history  of  the  diseases,  the  purely  pathological  features  of  the  dis- 
eases, and  the  methods  of  controlling  them.  The  control  of  the 
disease  itself  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  paragraph  you  are  not  undertaking  to 
exterminate  insects? 

Mr.  Powell.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Either  in  public  or  in  private  forests? 

Mr.  Powell.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  spending  any  money  for  anything 
except  merely  to  determine  the  best  methods? 

Mr.  Powell.  To  determine  the  methods  and  to  work  out  the  be- 
havior of  the  diseases  themselves.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  control  problems. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  double  the  appropriation  "  For 
the  control  of  diseases  of  cotton,  truck,  and  forage  crops,  and  related 
plants;"  and  you  insert  the  words  "and  forage."  Have  you  not 
been  investigating  the  diseases  of  forage  crops? 

Mr.  Powell.  \  es ;  but  the  authority  for  this  work  is  in  the  bill  in 
general.  The  item  mentions  "  cotton  truck  crop  and  related  plants." 
The  words  "  and  forage  "  were  inserted  to  make  the  meaning  per- 
fectly clear. 

The  Chahiman.  You  have  been  doing  the  work,  as  a  matter  of 
fact? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  we  have  been  doing  some  work  under  this 
clause;  but  it  was  considered  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  make  that 
more  specific  on  account  of  the  great  importance  of  the  forage  crops, 
as  the  other  agricultural  crops  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

The  Chahiman.  This  is  rather  a  long  jump,  from  $12,000  to 
$24,000.  Is  there  any  particular  emergency  existing  right  now  that 
seems  to  warrant  it?  The  appropriation  in  the  current  law  is 
$12,960,  and  the  amount  asked  for  is  $24,860.  It  is  a  little  less  than 
double  the  amount.  ^        ^    .      . 

Mr.  Powell.  Of  this  increase  $3,900  is  a  transfer  of  the  funds 
from  the  general  plant-breeding  item  that  are  being  used  in  disease- 
resistant  breeding,  and  is  not  an  increase  in  the  total  appropriation. 
It  is  proposed  to  use  the  increase  in  this  way :  Part  of  it  for  the  further 
investigation  of  potato  diseases— the  wilt,  the  late  blight,  and  the 
wart  disease  recently  introduced  from  England ;  for  the  development 
of  varieties  of  wilt-resistant  watermelons  for  South  Carolina  and 
North  Carolina;  for  the  development  of  wilt-resistant  cottons  that 
are  early  maturing,  and  which  are  adapted  to  the  boll-weevil  terri- 
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tory ;  and  a  considerable  amount  in  that  connection  is  proposed  to  be 
used  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Knapp  by  putting  a  pathologist  with 
his  force  to  teach  his  demonstrators  the  underlying  factors  con- 
nected with  the  handling  of  cotton  in  the  wilt  areas.  The  rest  of  the 
increase  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  truck-spraving  demonstra- 
tions, in  demonstrating  on  a  large  scale  the  methoos  of  controlling 
the  ordinary  diseases  of  truck  crops,  such  as  tomatoes,  cabbage,  ana 
sweet  potatoes,  somewhat  as  the  spraying  demonstrations  have  been 
conducted  with  the  apple  and  the  peach  during  the  past  year,  practi- 
cally no  work  of  that  type  having  been  done  with  the  truck-crop 
diseases. 

Mr.  LE\Ta.  You  have  found  no  remedy  for  wilt  except  the  wilt- 
resistant  strain  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Powell.  Only  by  using  the  wilt-resistant  Dixie  variety. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  forage  crops  have  you  specially  in  mind  to 
investigate? 

Mr.  FowELL.  The  alfalfas,  clovers,  timothys,  vetches,  cowpeas,  and 
other  similar  forage  crops. 

Mr.  LE^*ER.  Doctor,  you  do  not  make  any  study  of  the  red  spider, 
do  you  ? 

3rlr.  Powell.  Xo:  that  lies  with  the  entomologist. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  iteiVi  is :  "  For  investigating  the  physi- 
olog}'  of  crop  plants  and  for  testing  and  breeding  varieties  thereof," 
under  which  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  about  $8,(XK).  I  presume  that 
it  simplv  to  extend  the  work  along  the  same  lines? 

Mr.  f^owTajL..  That  is  to  be  extended  along  the  same  lines — date 
culture,  fig  culture,  citrus-fruit  breeding,  the  dry-land  arboricultural 
investigation  in  the  Southwest,  and  our  cooperative  work  with  the 
Indian  agencies  in  the  Southwest. 

The  Chairman.  What  more  remains  to  be  done  with  the  date- 
culture  work? 

Mr.  Powell.  There  are  two  principal  lines  of  work  that  need  to 
be  followed  further.  One  is  the  investigation  of  the  varieties  in 
Nubia.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many  finer  varie- 
ties there  now  than  have  been  imported.  Second,  we  need  to  develop 
more  rapid  methods  of  reproducing  the  date.  At  present  the  supply 
of  date  plants  is  secured  rrom  suckers,  which  grow  from  the  base  of 
the  plant,  and  it  takes  from  two  to  three  or  four  years  to  get  a 
sucker  old  enough  to  plant  in  the  orchard.  So  if  we  start  with  only 
one  plant  of  a  promising  variety,  it  may  take  a  lifetime  before  there 
would  be  enough  plants  produced  to  put  the  varietv  on  a  commer- 
cial basis.  It  IS  proposed  to  establish  at  Indio,  Cai.,  in  connection 
with  the  date  garden,  a  propagating  house,  in  order  that  when  the 
suckers  are  about  6  months  old  they  may  be  taken  from  the  plants 
and  forced,  through  regular  forcing  methods.  By  taking  them  off 
when  thev  are  6  months  old  the  creation  of  new  suckers  is  stimulated 
around  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  rapidity  of 
reproduction  can  be  very  greatly  increased  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  the  date  be  reproduced  from  seed  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  but,  like  other  fruits,  it  does  not  come  true. 

We  have  thousands  of  seedlings  now  growing  in  the  Southwest, 
with  the  hope  of  finding  a  few  that  may  be  valuable  commercial 
varieties. 
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Mr.  Hawley.  Can  you  graft  the  seedlings? 

Mr.  Powell.  No. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  have  date  orchards  been  planted 
commercially  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  There  are  several  commercial  orchards  planted  in  the 
Coachella  and  Imperial  Valleys  in  California,  and  in  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  supply  of  American  dates  appear  j^er- 
ceptibly  in  the  market  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  yet. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  are  any  of  these  varieties  that  you 
have  brought  to  the  committee  to  be  found  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  the  Arizona  station  sold  dates  from  its  garden 
this  year  in  the  markets  of  the  West,  but  the  supply  is  not  large  enough 
to  be  found  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Have  private  parties  put  anything  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Po^t:ll.  Not  yet.    The  private  parties  are  putting  out  date- 


palms  as  fast  as  they  can  get  them. 
The  Chairman.  How  old 


Id  must  a  palm  be  before  it  will  bear  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  sucker  itself  is  about  three  years  old  before  it  is 
planted.  The  trees  begin  to  fruit  at  three  to  four  years  after  plant- 
ing. I  might  say  that  the  interest  in  the  date  business  in  the  South- 
west is  one  of  the  greatest  interests  in  any  line  of  the  department's 
work  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Lever.  The  date  will  not  grow  down  in  our  country,  in  Greorgia 
and  South  Carolina,  I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No. 

Mr.  Le^^er.  Why  not  there?     Is  it  too  cold? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  too  cold.  There  are  only  two  or  three  places 
in  the  United  States  where  the  date  will  mature — in  the  hot  desert 
countries  of  Arizona,  California,  and  Texas. 

Mr.  Lever.  Does  it  reauire  a  drv  climate? 

Mr.  Powell.  Dry  and  not,  and  tree  from  cold  in  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  plenty  of  that  kind  of  climate  in  Arizona, 
Texas,  and  California.  If  that  is  all  they  need,  they  ought  to  be  a 
great  success  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Will  they  not  grow  in  New  Mexico  also? 

Mr.  Powell.  Probably  not.  It  is  not  hot  enough  in  New  Mexico 
to  bring  them  to  maturity.  I  might  say  that  even  in  the  Coachella 
Valley  and  in  the  Imperial  Valley  some  of  the  best  varieties  do  not 
ripen  when  the  falls  are  cool ;  and  this  last  year  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  Deglet-Noor  (which  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  imported 
varieties)  can  be  subjected  to  a  heat  of  115®  for  48  hours  ana  dates 
that  would  otherwise  dry  up  rather  than  mature  develop  delicious 
quality. 

Mr.  Hawley.  These  Deglet-Noor  dates  here  are  artificially 
ripened? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  samples  before  you  are  artificially  ripened. 

Mr.  Hawley.  By  the  process  you  have  just  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  By  submitting  them  to  a  heat  of  115®  for  48  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  dates  in  the  other  box,  which  appear  to  be 
partially  dried,  those  which  have  come  as  near  as  possible  to  ripening 
without  being  subjected  to  this  process? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes.  This  last  fall  was  cool ;  and  this  variety,  which 
matures  late,  would  not  have  matured  normally.    You  will  find 
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those  dry  dates  very  edible.  Three-fourths  of  the  dates  of  the  old 
countries  are  dry  dates.  We  do  not  import  the  dry  dates  in  this 
country. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  those  just  as  nutritious  as  the  ripe  dates? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  Deglet-noor  is  the  highest  priced  date  that  is  sold. 
It  is  a  light-colored  date. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  Deglet-noor  box ;  and  these,  I  take  it, 
are  the  dry  dates? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  those  that  did  not  mature. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  certainly  stand  transportation  and  ex- 
posure very  much  better  than  the  ripened  dates. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  very  much.  They  do  not  have  quite  the  high 
quality  that  the  ripened  dates  possess.  During  the  ripening  this 
year  from  60  to  60  people  visited  the  gardens  daily. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  Do  you  mean  these  were  dried  on  the  trees  or  dried 
after  being  picked? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  was  the  stace  of  maturity  which  the  date  reached 
when  it  was  picked.  The  Deglet-Noor  grown  in  California,  when 
ripened  nonnally,  is  a  higher  grade  date  than  the  Deglet-Noor  we 
import.  The  probabilities  are  that  we  shall  develop  from  the  seed- 
lings already  planted  dates  of  Deglet-Noor  quality  which  will  be 
eany  maturing.  Many  of  the  fine  varieties  that  we  are  now  fruiting 
ripen  normally  in  that  climate. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  dates  which  ripen  normally  materially 
better  in  quality  than  those  which  are  ripened  artificiallv? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  any  date  that  ripened  normally  would  be 
better  quality  than  those  ripened  artificially. 

The  Chairman.  Passing  to  the  next  para^ph,  "  For  soil  bacteri- 
ology, plant  nutrition,  and  water-purification  investigations,"  you 
ask  for  a  small  increase  of  approximately  $3,000. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  to  take  care  of  the  normal  growth  of  the  field 
and  laboratory  work  under  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1910  there  was 
turned  back  into  the  Treasury  from  this  parr.praph  about  $2,500. 
Do  you  know  how  nearly  the  appropriation  for  this  year  will  prob- 
ably be  expended  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  will  probably  all  be  expended  this  year.  Some  of 
the  money  returned  was  due  to  employees  leaving  the  latter  part  of 
the  year.  In  some  instances  the  work  was  not  carried  throughout 
the  whole  season. 

The  Chairman.  "  For  acclimatization  and  adaptation  investiga- 
tions of  cotton,  corn,  and  other  crops,"  and  so  on,  you  ask  for  no 
increase.    Are  you  sure  you  will  need  all  that  you  haa  last  year? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  we  feel  that  all  of  that  will  be  needed,  and  can 
be  wisely  expended. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  investigator  in  any  tropical  coun- 
tries now  looking  after  new  crops? 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  at  the  present  time.  Our  only  explorer  at  present 
is  Mr.  Meyer,  who  is  in  the  Caucasus. 

The  Chairman.  Is  all  the  work  which  has  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  samples  of  cotton  you  have  brought  here  being  done 
under  this  paragraph? 
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Mr.  Powell.  Partly  under  this  paragraph  and  partly  under  the 
drought-resistant  paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  next  paragraph,  "  For  drug-plant,  poison- 
ous plant,  tea-culture^  and  general  physiological  and  fermentation 
investigations,"  there  is  an  increase  oi  about  ^,000. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  distributed  over  the  various  projects  under 
the  drug-plane  work,  a  small  increase  for  the  care  of  the  several 
drug-testing  gardens,  a  small  increase  for  the  camphor  investigations 
in  Florida,  a  small  increase  for  work  on  volatile  oil  and  perfumery- 
plant  work,  a  small  increase  for  the  hop  investigations  in  Or^on, 
Washington,  and  California,  and  laboratory  investigations  of  drug 
and  related  plants;  also  small  increase  for  the  poisonous-plant  in- 
vestigations on  the  stock  ranges  of  the  West. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  What  particular  problems  are  you  investigating  in 
the  hop  work? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  methods  of  curing  hops,  the  development  of  new 
and  superior  varieties  of  hops,  and  cultural  investigations  which 
affect  the  yield  and  quality.  This  work  is  carried  on  m  cooperation 
with  some  of  the  largest  hop-growing  interests  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Lamb.  What  are  you  doing  m  tea  culture?  A  Congress  or 
two  ago  we  were  told  that  you  thought  you  were  through  with  that. 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  very  little  work  at  the  present  time  in  con- 
nection with  the  tea  industry,  except  that  this  last  year  a  tea  pruner 
was  perfected  for  the  pruninff  of  the  young  tea  plants ;  and  that 
tea  pruner  has  been  thoroughly  tested  out  m  the  South  Carolina 
gardens. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  perfected  by  some  private  citizen,  and 
patented  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  was  developed  and  improved  by  a  department 
worker. 

The  Chairman.  No  patent  has  been  issued  on  it? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  but  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  a  patent,  and 
the  matter  is  well  advanced.  The  patent  will  be  public  property 
when  issued. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately,  how  much  do  you  expect  to  ex- 
pend next  year  on  tea  culture? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  tea  work  is  carried  in  connection  with  a  number 
of  other  problems  as  part  of  the  project  entitled  "  Miscellaneous  in- 
vestigations of  drug  and  related  plants."  The  total  allotment  for 
this  composite  project  is  $2,180,  of  which  less  than  $2,000  will  be 
spent  on  the  tea  work  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  No  increase  is 
asked  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  tea  work  will  probably  cost 
the  department  about  $1,900.  The  small  remaining  sum  is  used  to 
bear  the  expense  of  preparing  a  series  of  bulletins  compiled  from 
various  sources  of  information. 

The  Chair^iax.  The  Secretary  has  been  calling  attention  for  several 
years  in  his  annual  report  to  the  fact  that  we  import  a  great  many 
Srug  plants  which  could  just  as  well  be  grown  here,  and  this  com- 
mittee has  been  making  appropriations  every  year  for  investigations 
along  that  line.  Have  you  any  data  that  would  give  us  any  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  work  you  are  doing — of  the  increase  in  the  do- 
mestic production  of  plants  of  that  sort  during  the  past  few  years? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  most  striking  example  of  the  growth  of  the 
drug-plant  work  is  in  connection  with  the  camphor  industry;  and 
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following  the  department  work  there  is  being  established  an  Ameri- 
can camphor  industry  as  rapidly  as  plants  can  be  developed  for 
planting  in  the  field.  The  paprika  industry  in  South  Carolina  seems 
to  be  established.  Two  large  crude  drug  nouses  are  taking  steps  to 
estabUsh  their  own  drug  farms. 

The  Chairman.  The  camphor  is  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  in  Florida ;  and  the  bureau  will  plant  this 
next  year,  from  its  nurseries  in  Florida,  an  acreage  of  50  to  60  acres 
of  camphor  on  an  experimental  commercial  plantation. 

The  Chaibman.  A  number  of  years  ago,  as  I  recollect  it,  Dr. 
Galloway  reported  that  opium  was  being  produced  from  the  leaves 
of  the  poppy  plant  rather  than  from  the  flower.  If  I  am  right  about 
that,  do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  followed  up  in  a  commercial 
way? 

Mr.  Powell.  Dr.  Galloway  reported,  if  I  recollect  correctly^  that 
the  alkaloids  primarily  obtained  from  opium  are  being  sought  in  ^e 
walls  of  the  poppy  capsule.  The  success  of  this  attempt  would  make 
it  po^ible  for  us  to  do  away  with  the  importation  of  opium,  and 
still  secure  to  medicine  the  valuable  remedial  agents*,  such  as  morphine 
and  codeine,  at  present  derived  from  imported  opium.  This  work 
is  still  experimental. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  though,  you  can  say  that  the 
American  production  of  drug  plants  has  materially  increased  during 
the  past  year? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  has  increased;  yes,  sir.  The  interest  in  it  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  on  the  part  of  the  drug  manufacturers,  those  who 
have  to  import,  and  on  the  part  of  agriculturists,  as  shown  by  the 
pepper  industry,  which  is  included  under  the  drug-plant  work. 

The  Chairman.  "For  crop  technological  and  fiber-plant  investi- 
gations," you  reduce  the  appropriati(m. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  reduction  is  due  to  the  transfer  of  people  from 
the  lump  fund  to  the  statutory  roll.  It  is  not  a  reduction  in  the 
working  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  "  crop  technology," 
and  how  does  that  subject  happened  to  be  coupled  with  fiber-plant 
investigations? 

Mr.  Powell.  May  I  ask  Dr.  Cobb  to  answer  that  question  ?  He  is 
in  charge  of  the  tecnnological  work. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  term,  "crop  technology,"  as  used  in  the  bill,  covers 
investigations  of  the  crop  after  the  farmer  has  grown  it,  and  before 
it  has  reached  the  manuiacturing  stage.  Our  paper-plant  investiga- 
tions and  our  fiber  investigation  and  our  cotton-grades  investigations 
are  good  examples  of  that ;  also,  the  grain  standardization.  We  are 
gradually  dianging  that  term  to  "  agricultural  technology." 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  under  the  term  "crop  tech- 
nology" that  is  not  done  by  the  men  who  are  looking  after  the 
handling  of  the  crops  as  involved  in  the  grain-grading  paragraph 
and  others  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Of  course  the  manner  of  growth  of  manv  plants  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put  are  determined  very  largely  by  the  factors 
that  occur  when  they  come  to  be  manufactured,  and  our  effort  in  these 
lines  of  work  is  to  make  the  farmer  acquained  more  than  he  has  been 
in  the  past  with  what  the  manufacturer  wants,  and  also  to  inform 
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the  manufacturer  of  the  farmer's  situation,  so  that  he  may  on  the 
one  hand  help  the  farmer  by  suggestions,  and  so  that  on  the  other 
hand  he  may  not  ask  of  the  farmer  impossibilities,  which  has  fre- 
quently been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  apply  to  all  farm  crops?  For  instance, 
is  the  manufacturer  of  starch  to  instruct  the  grower  of  potatoes, 
or  the  manufacturer  of  flour  to  correspond  with  the  grower  ox 
wheat  ?  Or  is  it  limited  simply  to  the  manufacturer  of  fiber  and  his 
relations  with  the  man  who  grows  the  plant? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  has  been  most  strongly  developed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  connection  with  the  fibers  that  are  dealt  with  under  this  item 
that  we  are  considering  and  the  grain  standardization. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  the  connection  between 
crop  technology — which  seems  to  be  a  very  broad  term,  if  I  have 
any  comprehension  at  all  of  its  meaning — and  fiber-plant  investiga- 
tion, which  is  a  very  limited  term. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  reason  that  fiber-plant  investigation  is  included 
ill  that  item  is  that  Dr.  Cobb  happened  to  be  an  expert  along  those 
lines  and  the  two  items  were  combined  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  clear,  then.  That  helps  us  out.  Have  you 
done  anvthmg  in  fiber-plant  investigation  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  CioBB.  les,  sir.  One  of  the  most  important  lines  in  connection 
with  that  work  nas  been  the  development  of  farms  at  the  Florida 
Keys  for  the  growth  of  plants  which  produced  sisal.  We  import 
$14,000,000  worth  of  sisal  from  Yucatan  every  year.  It  is  practically 
a  Yucatan  monopoly.  The  effort  has  been  to  discover  locations  in 
this  country  where  that  plant  can  be  grown.  We  are  guided  in  the 
selection  of  the  Florida  Keys  by  the  fact  that  a  very  thriving  in- 
dustry has  grown  up  in  the  Bahamas  during  the  last  10  years,  the 
exports  from  the  Bahamas  last  year  being  £40,000  in  value.  The 
Keys  present  something  like  100,000  acres  of  land  which  is  now 
not  used  at  all,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  where  the  sisal  is  succes- 
fuUy  grown  in  the  Bahamas. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  land  all  privately  owned  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  could  not  tell  you  tne  full  extent  to  which  it  is  pri- 
vately owned.  At  the  place  where  the  cooperative  experiments  are 
carried  out  it  is  privately  owned. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  simply  instructing  the  farmer  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes.  We  have  a  cooperative  station  there,  at  which  we 
are  carrying  out  the  same  class  of  culture  that  is  carried  out  in 
Yucatan. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  introduce  .the  manila 
hemp  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No  serious  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  that 
plant  into  this  country.  About  the  only  places  where  it  could  be 
tried  with  prospect  of  success  would  be  m  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii; 
and  even  these  are  a  little  too  far  north.  Experiments  in  Porto  Rico 
have  not  proved  successful,  and  though  the  results  in  Hawaii  are  more 
promising,  no  serious  efforts  to  introduce  the  plant  on  a  large  scale 
have  been  justified. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  particular  variety  of  the 
abacfi  plant  is  grown  only  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Cobb.  There  are  stray  plants  elsewhere,  but  not  on  any  large 
scale  in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions  other  than  the  Philip- 
pines.   They  have  begun,  however,  to  grow  it  in  Java. 

The  Chairman.  '^  For  investigatinj^  the  handling,  grading,  storing, 
transportation,  and  baling  of  cotton,"  etc.,  you  cut  the  appropriation 
about  $3,000.    Is  that  due  to  a  transfer  to  me  statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  due  to  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  You  add  the  words  "  storing  "  and  "  transporta- 
tion." 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  to  make  the  authority  specific  to  determine 
the  relation  of  all  of  these  methods  of  handling  cotton  to  the  changes 
which  affect  grade. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  along  the  line  to  which  you  referred  a 
while  ago? 

Mr.  !^wbll.  It  is  along  the  line  of  fruit  and  grain  investigations 
to  which  we  referred. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  work  of  establishing  standards  for 
the  different  grades  of  cotton  has  be^i  practically  completed ;  has  it 
not? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Cobb  to  tell  you  about  it,  as  he  has 
charge  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  official  ^ades  for  white  American  cotton  have 
been  completed  and  promulgated,  and  have  been  well  received  by  all 
branches  of  the  industry.  We  have  had  practically  no  hostile  criti- 
cism, and  one  may  almost  call  it  a  chorus  of  approval  frcwn  all 
branches  of  the  industrv.  This  map  shows  the  present  distribution 
of  sets  of  these  grades,  being  about  80  sets  at  the  present  time.  The 
sale  be^n  in  September.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  The  grades 
have  been  adopted  W  three  or  the  large  exchanges  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  exchanges? 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  New  Orleans,  the  Memphis,  and  the  Natchez 
exchanges. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  grades  named  in  their  contracts  have 
been  made  to  conform  to  these  grades,  have  they? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LuE.  Did  you  mention  New  York  in  this  statement  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir.  New  York  is  considering  the  matter,  as  are 
a  large  number  of  the  other  exchanges.  But  naturally  the  change 
to  a  new  syst^n  of  grading  is  not  a  thing  that  a  cotton  exchange 
can  undertake  very  hastily. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  does  Liverpool  regard  your  work? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  no  official  communication  on  the  subject  from 
the  Liverpool  Exchange.  A  number  of  members  of  the  Liverpool 
Exchange  have  seen  copies  of  the  official  grades.  So  far  as  I  know 
they  have  all  complimented  the  manner  in  which  the  grades  are  pre- 
pared and  indicate  that  most  of  the  grades,  especially  middling  and 
above,  would  probably  prove  suitable  abroad.  Below  middling  they 
express  the  opinion  that  there  are  some  decided  differences  that 
miffht  perhaps  meet  with  disapproval  of  the  European  exchanges 
and  cotton  trade. 

The  Chaikman.  Have  you  sold  all  the  samples  that  you  have 
parted  with,  or  have  you  sent  some  out  without  price? 
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Mr.  Cobb.  We  issued  about  40  sets  at  first,  as  to  which  we  used  the 
term  "  placing."  It  might  be  called  a  loan ;  but  they  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  department  and  will  be  recalled  ii  they  are  not  ultimately 
adopted  by  the  exchanges  where  they  are  placed.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  a  recall  will  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges, which  may  be  considered  to  a  certain  extent  as  Federal  insti- 
tutions. Where  these  have  been  placed,  they  have  now  be^un  to  be 
purchased.  Several  of  the  exchanges  where  they  were  placM,  having 
adopted  the  grades,  have  now  purchased  the  sets.  So  I  may  say  that 
about  half  of  the  sets  issued  have  been  sold. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  sets  did  you  say  had  been  issued  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  About  40  have  been  placed  as  described  and  about  40 
have  been  sold. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  been  made  up? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  made  up  about  200  up  to  tne  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  no  call  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  They  have  been  on  sale  only  since  September. 

Mr.  Cobb.  They  have  been  sold  right  along  since  September. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  being  sold,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  They  are  being  sold  right  along,  but  not  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  To  cotton  merchants? 

Mr.  Cobb.  More  largely  to  manufacturers  than  to  anyone  else,  but 
they  are  sold  to  all  classes. 

Mr.  Lever.  Are  the  farmers'  organizations  buying  them  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir.  The  farmers'  organizations,  nowever,  are  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  this  work  by  the  official  grades  being  privately 
copied,  which  is  a  very  good  thing  so  long  as  it  is  well  done.  No 
doubt  the  sale  of  these  grades  has  been  mudi  less  than  it  would  have 
been  had  the  price  been  lower^  the  law  requiring  that  the  sets  be  sold 
at  cost,  and  we  are  now  taking  into  consideration  the  issue  of  an 
abridged  set.  We  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  have  these  passed 
upon  oy  experts  from  North  and  South,  so  that  there  should  be  no 
question  in  anv  part  of  the  industry  as  to  these  grades  being  actual 

food  copies  of  tnose  submitted  by  the  original  committee,  and  we 
ave  met  with  no  criticism  on  that  score.  But  of  course  that  makes 
them  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  find  that  they  cost,  as  a  matter  of 
fact? 

Mr.  Cobb.  They  cost  us  $35  a  set  to  issue  to  put  on  board  in  Wash- 
ington. That  makes  them  cost  at  least  $10  more  after  the  express 
is  paid  to  a  point  as  far  away  as  Texas.  In  fact,  one  man  out  in 
California  has  paid  over  $20  express  on  his  set,  bringing  the  total 
cost  of  that  set  up  to  $59.  We  are  now  considering  the  issue  of 
abridgments,  which  can  not,  of  course,  be  called  an  official  set,  but 
which  will  serve  an  important  purpose  among  those  who  would 
not  feel  that  they  could  pay  $35. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  that  be  sold  for? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  could  be  sold  for  about  $5,  putting  relatively  the 
same  amount  of  care  upon  it  that  is  put  upon  the  official  sets. 

The  Chairman.  You  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  last  year,  and  no 
doubt  will  require  to  spend  some  this  year,  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  which  it  seems  to  me  would  not  need  to  be  expended  next 
year.    ^Vhat  do  vou  think  about  that? 
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Mr.  Cobb.  We  anticipate  coming  out  very  nearly  even  this  year. 
It  is  expected  that  the  demands  for  the  sets  will  grow,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  it  will  do  so.  Our  estimate  has  been  exceedingly 
conservative,  and  all  the  mcmey  from  the  sales- returns  to  the  Treas- 
iiry,  so  that^  in  fact,  the  fund  is  not  expended  as  other  funds  are,  but 
is  a  revolving  fund.  There  is  one  thing  that  perhaps  would  not 
occur  in  connection  with  this  item — the  placing  of  these  standards 
in  vacuum.  That  is  an  expensive  operation,  but  we  consider  it  ab- 
solutely essential  so  that  the  standard  shall  not  change  from  year  to 
year.  Our  system  will  enable  us  to  put  these  away  in  such  secure 
storage  that  they  can  be  taken  out  50  years  or  100  years  from  now, 
or,  as  far  as  we  know,  1,000  years  from  now,  in  the  same  condition 
that  they  were  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  this  item  as  it  stands  in 
the  present  law  included  $25,000  for  the  manufacture  of  these  sets 
of  grades.  It  would  certainly  seem,  in  view  of  the  slow  demand  for 
them,  that  you  would  not  need  to  spend  $25,000  for  making  up  sets 
this  year,  even  if  no  money  came  back  from  those  that  you  are  sup- 
posed to  sell. 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  estimated  that  we  shall  require  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $7,000  to  $8,000  to  put  these  specimens  in  vacuum  storage. 
That  item  cuts  a  deep  gash  in  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  it  leaves  about  $15,000? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  feel  that  enough  sets  should  be  kept  on  hand  to 
supply  the  prospective  demand.  The  cotton  used  in  making  up  the 
sets  has  to  be  secured  by  the  employment  of  high-class  experts. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  putting  them  in 
vacuum?  "  Do  you  keep  them  so,  or  only  while  they  are  in  your 
possession?    Do  you  put  them  up  in  some  kind  of  a  receptacle? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  essential  that  our  originals  be  preserved  without 
change.  To  this  end  we  have  devised  a  system  of  vacuum  storage. 
For  storage  in  vacuum  a  set  of  grades  is  prepared  in  boxes  in  tne 
usual  way,  but  with  a  sheet  of  paper  about  1  inch  below  the  sur- 
face of  each  type.  The  surface  alone  shows  the  grade.  This  1  inch 
of  cotton  is  rolled  up  in  the  paper  and  slipped  into  a  giass  tube 
about  3  inches  in  diameter  and  12  to  15  inches  in  length.  The  paper 
protects  the  cotton  from  light,  and  asbestos  is  placed  in  each  end 
of  the  tube  to  further  protect  it  from  light  and  from  the  heat  used 
in  sealing  the  tube.  The  air  is  then  exhausted  with  an  air  pump 
three  times  in  succession,  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two,  and  the  tube 
sealed  by  fusing  the  ends.  The  sample  is  thus  preserved  so  as  to  be 
free  from  the  action  of  air,  light,  and  moisture,  and  our  carefully 
conducted  experiments  show  that  when  the  tube  is  broken  and  the 
sample  carefully  unrolled  the  surface  of  the  cotton  presents  the 
same  appearance  as  when  it  was  placed  in  vacuum. 

When  a  set  of  official  grades  is  prepared  in  this  way  it  exists  in 
108  large  glass  tubes.  Tnese  are  stored  in  darkness  until  required. 
They  are  not  used  while  in  the  glass  vacuum  tubes.  These  are 
simply  storage  tubes  to  keep  the  cotton  from  undergoing  any  change 
that  would  alter  its  grade.  Of  course,  if  we  have  no  way  of  keeping 
our  originals  from  changing^  we  are  certain  to  get  into  difficulties 
sooner  or  later.  This  is  an  important  matter,  and  we  consider  the 
vacuum-storage  device  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  we  have  done 
in  this  connection.    The  permanency  of  the  vacuum-storage  originals 
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is  a  fundamental  improvement  in  cotton  jgradin^.  Fifty  years  from 
now  we  can  have  the  same  standard  by  simply  breaking  open  one  of 
the  sets  of  vacuum  tubes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  they  so  in  that  shape  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No.  That  is  a  frequent  misconception,  and  one  that 
readily  arises  in  connection  with  this  matter.  These  that  are  placed 
in  the  vacuum  are  simply  for  use  in  making  up  new  standards  in 
the  future.  We  have  a  set  like  this,  for  instance,  from  which  we 
make  up  our  new  sets  for  issue.  That  deteriorates;  it  gets  dusty; 
and  it  has  to  be  exposed  to  the  light  when  we  are  comparing  and 
makinff  a  new  set ;  and  it  gradually  changes  on  account  of  the  action 
of  the  light  and  has  to  be  replaced.  We  can  make  it  last,  by  various 
devices,  a  year  or  two  years.  Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do?  If  we 
have  not  placed  some  of  the  copies  of  this  set  under  such  conditions 
that  they  can  not  change,  the  system  breaks  down.  After  a  few 
years  we  would  be  varying  from  the  original  standard.  But  having 
put  away,  say,  25  sets  like  that  in  these  tubes — each  set  requiring  108 
of  these  tubes — we  can  take  them  out  annually  or  at  such  time  as 
we  like,  break  the  tubes,  replace  the  cotton  in  the  boxes,  and  go  on 
making  copies  and  be  sure  that  we  are  working  on  the  same  standard 
that  we  began  with.    That  is  a  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  Lever.  'What  is  the  life  of  one  or  those  samples  [indicating  a 
box  of  official  grades]  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  depends  altogether  on  how  it  is  used.  We  have  good 
evidence  of  sets  having  been  issued  that  in  three  months'  time  would 
have  gone  off  sufficiently  so  that  their  utility  would  be  seriously 
diminished. 

Mr.  Lever.  Then  of  what  value  are  these  grades  to  the  cotton 
trade  when  they  deteriorate  so  much? 

Mr.  Cobb.  They  are  of  very  great  value  if  they  are  treated  in  the 
proper  way.  Every  box  bears  full  instructions  as  to  caring  for  the 
contents.  Most  of  the  exchanges,  at  least,  understand  how  they 
should  be  kept ;  and  the  sets  we  send  them  are  immediately  sealed 
up,  or  rather  they  make  copies  first.  They  are  then  immediately 
sealed  up  and  put  into  a  vault,  and  are  taken  out  only  on  the  signa- 
ture of  some  important  committee  and  for  the  purpose  of  making 
new  copies  or  adjusting  their  copies  that  are  in  use. 

Mr.  Powell.  Their  normal  life  to  an  exchange  would  be  one  or 
two  years,  Avould  it  not? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes.  Somethnes,  under  good  conditions,  they  would 
last  four,  five,  or  even  six  years;  but  that  is  rare. 

Mr.  Lever.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinarj^  cotton  merchant  using  them 
in  the  cotton  trade  and  dealing  with  the  farmer  directly  in  buying 
his  cotton,  it  seems  to  me  that  tlie  system  breaks  down  if  the  samples 
sometimes  do  not  maintain  themselves  for  more  than  three  months, 
as  you  say. 

Mr.  C(JBB.  That  depends  altogether  on  how  they  are  used.  Of 
course,  if  they  are  used  carelessly  in  three  months'  time  they  will  not 
be  as  good  as  they  were  in  the  beginning.  If  great  care  is  taken  to 
close  tlie  box  immediately  after  you  are  through  using  them  they 
may  be  used  daily  and  last  for  a  year  or  two. 

Air.  Lever.  Why  could  not  those  grades  be  put  under  glass? 

Mr.  CoBB.  There  are  very  serious  obiections  to  that.  I  think  for 
the  farmer's  use  there  might  not  be  such  serious  objection  as  there  is 
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to  using  the  grades  where  important,  decisions  and  arbitraticms  take 
place.  The  reflections  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  interfere  seriously 
with  judging  the  cotton  accurately.  Then,  again,  you  would  have 
to  be  careful  that  every  ^lass  was  of  the  same  color  and  the  same 
ttiickness.  And  there  is  the  danger  of  breakage.  The  glass  has  to 
be  kept  clean,  and  in  cleaning  glass  it  gets  scratched.  The  glass 
would  add  very  much  to  the  weight.  There  are  many  serious  diffi- 
culties. It  has  been  tried  out  many  times,  but  has  been  abandoned 
time  after  time.    Another  objection  is  that  the  pressure  of  the  glass 

g'ves  an  artificial  surface.  We  have  here  in  the  official  grades  a  sur- 
ce  that  is  perfectly  natural.  That  cover  does  not  press  on  the 
grades  at  all. 

Mr.  Lek.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  You  sav  it  costs  about 
$8,000  to  oreserve  these  samples  m  tubes.  It  would  no  doubt  be 
propter  to  do  that  if  these  ^aaes  had  been  adopted  over  the  country ; 
out  it  is  an  experiment,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  been  cautious  there.  We  have  not  yet  put 
these  into  vacuum.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  larger 
number  of  exchanges  officially  adopt  these  grades  before  we  enter  on 
that  expenditure.  But  we  fully  expect  that  to  take  place  this  year. 
Tliat  is,  we  have  now  three  important  exchanges  that  have  adopted 
the  grades.  It  might  be  thought  advisable  to  expend  this  $7,000  or 
$8,000  for  vacuum  purposes  on  that  basis.  We  would  prefer,  how- 
ever, to  first  see  one  or  two  other  exchanges  officially  adopt  the  grades. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  have  us  understand  that  this  $8,000 
will  be  an  annual  continuing  expense  as  long  as  the  samples  are  kept 
in  vacuum? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir;  On  the  basis  of  the  expenditure  here  we  have 
thought  that  25  sets  would  be  about  the  right  pro])ortion  for  this 
year.  A  good  deal  of  thought  and  canvassing  convinces  us  that  if 
these  sets  are  adopted  as  widely  as  they  bid  fair  to  be  adopted  the 
demand  will  be  very  large.  We  know  that  the  number  oi  sets  of 
one  kind  and  another  actually  in  use  runs  into  many  thousands  and 
they  have  to  be  renewed  from  year  to  year.  If  it  should  appear 
next  year,  for  instance,  that  the  demand  was  going  to  be  what  we 
anticipate  it  will  be,  we  should  want  to  increase  that  25  to  50  or  even 
100.  One  reason  for  that,  apart  from  the  necessity  of  the  Govern- 
ment possessing  a  sufficient  number  of  permanent  copies,  is  that  we 
have  already  had  inquiries  as  to  whether  we  will  supply  these  vacuum 
sets.  You  see  how  important  this  will  be,  for  instance,  if  this  stand- 
ard is  adopted  by  the  whole  world,  a  thing  which  we,  from  the  Sec- 
retary down,  feel  is  a  very  desirable  thing  and  which  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  may  take  place.  It  would  be  very  important  that  these 
vacuum  sets  should  exist,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  elsewhere; 
and  our  inquiries  with  regard  to  these  vacuum  sets  have  (H)nie  from 
abroad  as  well  as  from  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  know,  the  theory  upon  wlueli  this  appro- 
priation was  made  in  the  first  place  was  that  this  $'J5.0()0  would 
constitute,  in  effect,  a  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  (iovernment  would  receive  l)ack  the  cost 
of  these  samples.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  place  the  sets  (as  you 
say  you  have  done)  in  the  various  exchanges  without  any  limitation 
as  to  the  time  they  may  remain,  you  will  sell  very  few  of  them. 
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There  will  be  no  object  for  an  exchange  to  buy  a  set  which  it  can  have 
the  use  of  without  purchasing  it.  It  would  rather  seem  to  be  a  busi- 
ness proposition  to  have  them  pjlaced  there  with  a  definite  limit  of 
time,  so  that  the  exchange  will  either  have  to  pay  for  them  or  return 
them. 

Mr.  Cobb.  No  definite  limit  has  been  set  upon  the  time,  but  with 
every  set  that  has  been  so  placed  a  letter  has  been  sent  saying  that 
the  time  will  expire;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  intention  that  these 
sets  shall  remain  indefiniteljr  in  the  possession  of  these  exchanges, 
and  they  will  be  recalled  inside  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  In  fact, 
we  are  already  contemplating  issuing  warnings  that  tne  exchange  or 
other  institution  shall  either  adopt  them  and  buy  them  or  return 
them.  Of  course  it  was  necessary  in  some  way  to  make  the  cotton 
industry  familiar  with  the  official  grades.  Placing  the  sets  as  we 
have  done  was  considered  the  best  way  to  initiate  the  sale.  These 
advance  sets  were  educational.  Our  idea  has  been  that  this  fund 
should  be  administered  in  such  a  way  that  if  there  is  any  balance  left 
over  it  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury.  Financially  we  are  in  good 
condition,  and  no  portion  of  this  item  has  been  expended  for  any 
other  purpose  than  for  putting  up  sets  of  grades  up  to  the  present 
time^  except  a  small  sum  of  about  $600  devoted  to  further  studies 
looking  toward  improving  the  quality  of  these  grades. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Is  it  not  possible  that  upon  their  return  some  of 
these  sets  you  have  sent  out  will  be  found  to  be  useless,  as  a  result  of 
having  been  exposed  to  the  air? 

Mr.  Ojbb.  That  is  a  possibility ;  yes,  sir.  In  some  cases,  I  think,  it 
is  a  probability.  However,  assuming  that  there  has  been  no  radical 
abuse,  but  merely  that  they  have  gotten  dusty,  we  can  renew  them 
at  a  very  slight  cost.  We  have  developed  a  special  method  for  doing 
that. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  believe  you  said  you  had  made  up  about  200 
sets  of  tliese  samples? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  an  average  cost  of  $35,  which  would  mean 
that  you  had  expended  thus  far  about  $7,000  of  the  $25,000  that  was 
appropriated  for  your  use  along  that  line  this  year? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  expend  the  remainder  of  the 
$25,000  in  making  up  additional  sets  of  samples  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  gone  cautiously  in  that  respect,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  we  did  not  wish  to  get  caught  with  a  large  amount  of  this 
work  done  and  a  larger  number  of  sets  on  hand  than  there  is  demand 
for.  We  have  had  no  indications  that  the  demand  will  not  continue; 
in  fact,  quite  the  contrary.  Nevertheless,  we  have  kept  just  enough 
ahead  so  that  we  could  be  well  prepared  for  even  any  abnormal  in- 
crease of  the  present  rate  of  sales.  That  is  the  reason  that  we  have 
boucfht  the  cotton  for  1,000  sets. 

Mr.  IIawley.  How  many  of  these  200  sets  have  you  sold? 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  actual  number  sold  at  the  present  time  is  43. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  that  right  around  40  was  the 
total  number  placed? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Iso,  sir;  double  that. 

Mr.  Powell.  There  are  40  sold  and  40  placed  in  addition. 
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Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  placed  about  40  and  sold  about  40. 
The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  now  on  hand  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  100  sets? 
Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir ;  we  have  more  than  that,  considering  the  vacuum 


The  Chairkak.  You  have  already  put  away  25  vacuum  sets,  have 
you! 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir;  set  them  aside  for  vacuum  storage. 

The  Chaibman.  And  it  is  your  expectation  to  keep  that  number  in 
vacuum? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes.  sir.  We  have  on  hand  (if  you  wish  the  exact 
fijgures)  90  sets  lor  sale,  also  25  sets  for  vacuum  storage,  and  338 
single  Doxes  of  grades  which  are  not  yet  made  up  into  sets.  We  do 
not  necessarily  make  up  9  different  grades  at  a  time.  We  may  make 
up  50  middlings,  and  so  on.  This  statement  shows  all  that  is  so  far 
placed  in  the  TOxes  and  still  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  have 
you  expended  up  to  date?    Can  you  tell  us? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  expended  up  to  date  for  material  and  freight, 
$4,368;  for  salaries,  $3,776;  on  experiments  in  connection  with 
length  of  staple  (which  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  successful 
lines  of  our  work  in  this  project) ,  $666,  almost  exclusively  for  salaries. 
This  latter  is  the  only  portion  of  this  fund  that  has  not  been  ex- 
pended  directly  on  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  ^ades. 
We  therefore  have  an  unexpended  balance  at  the  present  time  of 
$26,174. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  is  in  the  $25,000  fund?  How 
much  did  you  say  had  been  expended  from  the  $25,000? 

Mr.  Cobb.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  allotment  for  this  pro- 
ject, which  includes  also 

The  Chaibman.  For  the  entire  project? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir ;  which  incluaes  also  the  handling. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  me  again  the  figures  as  to  the 
amoimt  you  have  remaining  in  this  fund? 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  unexpencied  balance  is  $26,174. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  give  the  committee  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  you  will  probably  turn  back  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  (jobb.  We  began  with  an  order  list  for  $5,000  worth  of  the 
grades.  On  issuing  notice  to  these  people  that  the  OTades  were 
ready,  we  found  that  a  large  number  wisned  to  cancel  their  orders. 
There  were  definite  orders,  sometimes  accompanied  by  money,  which, 
however,  we  had  returned,  up  to  such  time  as  the  sale  began,  namely, 
last  September.  The  policy  of  the  department,  however,  has  been 
not  to  force  the  grades  on  the  industry,  but  to  make  it  a  thing  that 
grows  out  of  the  actual  demands  of  the  cotton  industry,  and  with 
its  fullest  approval,  so  that  all  those  people  who  wished  to  with- 
draw their  orders  were  given  the  fullest  permission  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  reasons  did  they  allege  for  withdrawing  their 
orders? 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  most  frequent  reason  was  the  price  of  the  set— $35. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  How  mucn  did  they  usually  remit  when  they  re- 
mitted with  the  order  for  the  set? 

Mr.  Cobb.  $35 — the  price  that  we  had  set. 
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Mr.  Hawley.  Then  they  were  advised  what  the  price  would  be? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Oh,  yes;  they  were  advised  by  press  notices  what  the 
price  would  be  long  before  the  sale  began.  No  doubt  many  either  did 
not  notice  the  price  or  forgot. 

The  Chaikman.  If  an  imofficial  set  can  be  produced  and  put  on  the 
market  for  $5  (which  I  understood  you  to  say  is  a  good  thing),  is  it 
not  likely  that  such  sets  will  supply  the  demand  and  that  your  official 
sets  will  remain  in  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Of  course  we  have  no  hesitation  about  the  official  sets 
that  are  put  in  vacuum  storage,  and  of  course  they  will  not  so  into 
vacuum  storage  until  we  know  a  little  more  fuUjr  than  we  do  now 
that  the  thing  is  going  to  be  a  country-wide  affair.  All  exchanges, 
chambers  of  commerce,  etc.,  will  require  full  sets.  Very  many  brokers, 
dealers,  and  mills  will  require  full  sets.  Probably  only  farmers  and 
small  dealers  will  buy  abridgments. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  many  grades  are  there  in  the  official  set  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Nine. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Just  the  same  as  in  this  small  box? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes.  In  answer  to  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  that  we  have  been  careful  not  to  put  up  any  more  sets  than  would 
keep  us  well  ahead  of  the  orders,  so  that  we  have  a  good  deal  of  the 
cotton  pretty  nearly  as  we  bought  it  in  bales  ^  and  of  course  that 
amoimts  roughly  to  so  much  cash  in  hand,  barring  the  fact  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  insure.  With  regard  to  the  demand  for  these,  I  will 
say  that  I  have  information  that  a  set  similar  to  this  abridgment 
shown  here,  but  in  all  respects  very  nuich  inferior  to  it,  has  sold  to 
the  extent  of  $18,000  worth.  I  understand  this  was  during  the  last 
year,  though  I  am  not  positive  about  the  length  of  time.  But  as  it 
was  first  brought  out  something  like  18  months  ago,  I  presume  that 
it  is  within  the  last  year.  As  I  say,  this  set,  privately  issued,  and 
based,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  on  the  official  standard,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  has  sold  to  the  extent  of  $18,000  worth. 

The  Chairman.  At  $5  a  set? 

Mr.  Cobb.  They  charge  a  dollar  a  grade,  and  supply  any  number 
of  grades  required. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  official  set  and 
this  smaller  set  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  You  see,  there  are  9  grades  here  in  this  abridgment  in 
one  box,  one  type  each,  from  midolin^  fair  down  to  good  ordinary. 
In  an  official  set  of  9  boxes  the  middling  fair  box  alone  would  con- 
tain 12  types,  showing  the  variation  that  middling  fair  cotton  can 
have,  a  very  important  matter.  So  also  you  will  nave  12  different 
kinds  of  good  orainary  cotton  in  the  good  ordinary  box,  and  the  effort 
in  the  official  grades — and  no  doubt  the  most  successful  effort  of  the 
kind  that  ever  was  made — was  to  place  in  each  original  box  12  dif- 
ferent good  representative  types  of  cotton  of  that  particular  grade. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  of  my  questions  was  to  draw  out 
your  judgment  as  to  whether  an  appropriation  as  large  as  that  you 
have  this  year  is  actually  needed  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  have 
it  that  way,  for  this  reason :  There  is  every  evidence  that  this  project 
will  grow.  We  have  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  If  the  money  is 
not  used,  it  is  turned  back  into  the  Treasury.  It  gives  us  the  neces- 
sary funds  on  which  to  act.    There  is  no  knowing  when  we  shall  need 
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tbem.  If  to-morrow  the  New  York  Exchange  should  adopt  those 
grades,  it  would  increase  the  sale  very  rapidly,  as  I  know  rrom  the 
inquiries  that  we  have  had.  Many  people,  such  as  northern  mill 
superintendents,  have  said,  in  making  inquiries:  "When  this  ex- 
(^nee  adopts  these  grades,  we  shall  want  them."  Many  of  them 
have  Doujght  them  regardless  of  that. 

The  CSairman.  Tne  money  that  you  receive  for  the  grades  is 
tamed  directly  into  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir.    We  do  not  get  it  back,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaikman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  along  this  line? 
If  not,  we  will  not  continue  the  inquiry  any  longer  this  morning. 
The  time  has  come  to  adjourn. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.  of 
the  same  day.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

(At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  resumed  its  session, 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott  in  the  chair.) 

coHmnrAiioN  of  statehebtt  of  hk.  o.  habold  powell,  act- 
ing CHIEF,  BITBEAU  OF  PLAJSTT  DTDUSTBT,  DEFABTKENT  OF 
AOMCTTLTTJRE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MB.  W.  A.  TAYLOB,  ACTING 
ASSISTANT  CHIEF,  BITBEAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTBY,  AND  MB. 
NATHAN  A.  COBB,  IN  CHABGE  OF  CBOP  TECHNOLOGY  AND  FIBEB 
INYESTIGATIONS,  BTJBEAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTBY. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Cobb,  I  believe  you  remarked  before  the  com- 
mittee adjourned  this  morning  that  there  was  one  other  matter  that 
you  would  like  to  bring  to  our  attention,  in  connection  with  the 
matter  of  cotton  standardization. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir.  Apart  from  the  very  conclusive  evidence  that 
exists  on  the  last  pages  of  the  series  of  papers,  of  which  you  all  have 
a  copy,  that  Congress  acted  vexy  wisely  in  j)assing  this  law,  I  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  a  development  which  wnl  call  for  expendi- 
ture under  this  head;  and  that  is  our  studies  of  the  length  of  staple. 
That  is  a  most  important  matter  in  connection  with  the  cotton  in- 
dustry from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  from  the  grower  clear  to  the 
manufacturer.  More  disputes  and  more  arbitrations  and  more  ex- 
pense occur  in  connection  with  that  item  than  any  other  in  the  whole 
cotton  trade.  It  amounts  to  very  large  sums  annually.  These  arbi- 
trations are  naturally  very  expensive.  Of  course,  tnese  grades,  as 
established,  are  the  grades  as  they  could  be  agreed  on  by  representa- 
tives of  the  cotton  trade,  and  are  such  as  the  exchanges  now  use  in 
their  contracts.  But  these  grades  do  not  take  any  account  of  the 
length  of  the  staple  or  the  strength  of  the  staple;  and,  of  course, 
those  are  really  the  most  important  factors. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you :  Have  the  length 
of  the  staple  and  the  strength  of  the  staple  ever  been  considered 
factors  in  the  grading  of  cotton  commercially? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir;  except  in  connection  with  what  would  perhaps 
not  ordinarily  be  called  "grading,"  but  really  is  grading— I  refer 
to  the  trade  on  marks.  Many  firms  establish  a  mark  for  a  certain 
class  of  cotton,  and  they  sell  it  year  after  year  under  that  mark — 
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usually  letters  and  numbers,  "  B — H — 1,"  we  will  say,  A  company 
establishes  a  grade  known  as  "  B— H— 1."  That  "  B— H— 1 "  does 
take  account  of  the  length  and  strength  of  the  staple.  If  a  factory 
orders  that  ''B — H — 1°'  from  that  firm  year  after  year,  the  firm 
stands  behind  it,  and  guarantees  that  it  has  the  same  qualities  year 
after  year ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  strength  and  the  same  lengtii,  as 
well  as  the  same  grade,  using  the  term  in  its  more  common  meaning. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  I  understand  that  a  low  grade  of  cotton  may 
have  the  same  length  of  staple  as  the  highest  grade? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  might  have ;  yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lowest 
grade  of  cotton  might  have  a  higher  value  than  the  highest  grade, 
simply  on  account  of  the  length  and  strength  of  the  staple.  That 
woula  not  usually  occur,  of  course ;  but  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Powell.  Li  other  words,  the  grades  are  based  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cotton  and  the  amount  of  dirt  rather  than  upon  the  in- 
trinsic worth  of  the  cotton  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  further  question.  You  make 
your  study  of  the  length  and  strength  of  the  fiber  or  staple  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  length  and  improving  the  strength  of  the 
fiber? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  results  of  our  investiga- 
tions will  be  used  in  other  divisions  of  the  bureau,  but  not  in  our 
division. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  would  be  the  ultimate  purpose  of  it? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  would  be  one  purpose — one  of  very  many.  I  as- 
sure you  this  is  a  very  important  matter.  We  have  found  a  prac- 
ticable method  of  determining  the  length  of  staple.  It  is  the  first 
time  such  a  thing  has  been  done,  and  our  results  are  absolute.  Cot- 
ton men  who  have  seen  it  all  agree  on  that  and  exhibit  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  fact  that  we  have  discovered  a  method  of  giving  the 
absolute  average  length  of  the  staple.  Of  course  that  being  the  case, 
it  becomes  possible  to  introduce  into  grading,  making  these  official 
grades  the  basis,  this  valuable  quality  of  length.  And  I  am  ready  to 
say  that  we  are  very  hopeful  indeed  on  the  other  score — ^that  is,  of 
getting  a  method  by  which  the  strength  can  be  practically  determined 
tor  this  purpose.  But  with  the  matter  of  length  we  are  beyond  the 
experimental  stage. 

In  order  to  make  this  perfectly  evident,  I  am  showing  you  here  a 
tabulation  of  the  results  of  some  of  our  experiments.  This  tabulation 
shows  in  one  column  the  estimates  (or,  as  we  know  them  to  be,  the 
almost  pure  guesses)  of  experts  throughout  the  cotton  industry. 
Growers,  dealers,  and  manuiacturers  have  given  us  samples  of  cot- 
ton, with  their  best  judgment  as  to  the  length  of  the  staple.  We 
have  applied  to  those  samples,  as  handed  over  to  us,  our  test,  which 
gives  the  absolute  length  of  the  staple. 

The  columns  on  these  papers  marked  "  Inches  "  give  you  the  results 
of  some  of  our  measurements,  and  give  also  the  full  range  of  our 
results.  The  first  column  gives  in  inches  the  actual  len^h  of  the 
bulk  sample  of  cotton  submitted  to  us — say  a  pound  or  several 
pounds.  The  second  column  gives  in  inches  the  expert's  estimate  of 
the  length.  You  must  remember  that  these  are  all  recognized  ex- 
perts, some  of  them  men  who  spend  the  whole  day  throughout  the 
year  doing  nothing  but  judging  cotton,  at  high  salaries.  They  are 
men  of  that  class. 
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The  diflference  between  those  two  columns  is  very  marked.  You 
will  see  that  at  the  top  the  differences  are  a  fourth  of  an  inch  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  column  they  are  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  In 
other  words,  they  rarely  have  got,  with  our  samples,  nearer  than  a 
sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  they  average  over  an  eighth  of  an  inch  off, 
and  not  infrequently  they  do  not  get  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  the  actual  avera^  length. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  they  almost  universally  overestimate 
the  lenffth. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  to  the  advantage  of  the  spinner  or  the 
grower? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  depends  on  the  way  the  trade  is  goii^;  or,  as  they 
sometimes  put  it,  ^*  which  side  you  are  playing  on.^'  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  tney  are  unable  to  gauge  the  len^  of  the  cotton,  nearly 
everybody  in  the  trade  who  sets  to  the  grade  of  these  men  is  a  past 
master  in  "  drawing  "  a  sample  one  way  or  the  other.  They  can  take 
a  sample  and  draw  it  lon^  or  draw  it  short;  and,  of  course,  if  you  are 
selling  you  draw  long  and  if  you  are  buying  you  draw  short. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Scott,  calls  attenticm  to  the  fact  that  they  all 
estimate  too  high.  That  looks  on  the  face  of  it  as  if  it  mi^ht  perhaps 
be  all  right,  because  if  they  all  ^  the  same  amount  higher  what 
difference  does  it  make.  But  that  it  is  not  the  case.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  this  list  the  same  man  figures  both  near  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently,  then,  he  was  trying  to  give  an  honest 
judgment. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  difference  simply  represented  the  ele- 
ment of  error. 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  eliminated  by  your  machine? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  one  other  question  which  I  should 
like  to  ask  in  that  connection.  You  stated  that  by  further  develop- 
ment you  thought  you  would  be  able  to  introduce  the  length  of  staple 
as  a  factor  in  these  grades.  I  also  understood  you  to  say,  in  response 
to  Mr.  Hawley's  question,  that  a  sample  of  cotton  which  is  graded 
very  low  unaer  the  present  system  might  have  a  longer  and  a 
stronger  staple  than  a  sample  of  higher  grade. 

Mr.  Cobb.  As  now  graded. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  when  you  apply  your  mechanical 
test  it  should  be  shown  that  a  sample  of  cotton  that  you  have  put  in 
your  sample  box  as  representing  the  lowest  grade  as  a  matter  of  fact 
has  a  longer  and  better  staple  than  one  which  you  have  placed  there 
as  representing  the  highest  grade,  would  you  change  trie  places  of 
those  samples  m  any  way? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Roughly,  I  should  answer  "  yes."  But,  of  course,  at  the 
present  time,  as  no  effort  is  made  to  introduce  the  staple  factor,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  all  these  grades  must  be  spinnable  cotton — ^they  must 
have  what  we  call  fair  average  staple — the  idea  would  be  that  the 
lower  grades  would  contain  the  shorter  and  the  weaker  staple.  That 
is,  other  elements  would  be  introduced  into  these  grades  beyond  the 
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color  and  dirt,  as  is  now  the  case.  We  do  not  pretend  yet  to  say  just 
in  what  way  it  would  be  best  to  introduce  it.  Our  policy  in  this 
matter  is  to  consult  the  cotton  trade.  It  is  probable  that  it  would  be 
best  to  let  these  grades  stand  as  they  are  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
method  to  quote*  the  different  grades  at  definite  lengths  of  staple. 
You  could  quote  middling  cotton  inch  and  an  eighth,  middling  cot- 
ton inch  and  a  sixteenth,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  of  detail  that  you  have  not  yet 
worked  out? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  around  the  same  cotton 
seed  there  may  be  cotton  fibers  of  widely  different  lengths? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  when  you  take  a  bale  of  cotton  and  attempt 
to  fix  the  length  of  the  fiber,  will  you  not  have  in  that  bale  fiber  that 
rims  all  the  way  from  the  minimum  to  the  maximum  in  length  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  commercially,  how  do  they  judge  it? 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  are  other  factors  that  produce  the  same  result. 
Take  the  matter  of  ginning.  If  it  is  badly  ginned,  even  long-staple 
fiber  will  shorten  up  so  that  it  may  become  snort-staple  fiber.  There 
you  simply  come  to  the  average.  Inhere  is  no  expectation  that  we  shall 
ever  get  cotton  in  any  given  sample  all  of  one  len^h  of  fiber,  but,  of 
course,  we  are  approaching  that.  Our  other  divisions  in  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  that  are  engaged  in  breeding  cotton  will  also  utilize 
this  work.  As  you  will  see,  they  are  attempting  to  bring  about  the 
state  of  things  which  is  shown  in  the  sample  that  Mr.  Powell  has  just 
brought  out  here. 

Mr.  Powell  [producing  sample].  There  is  a  Mexican  cotton  whose 
characteristic  is  having  the  length  of  staple  uniform.  It  does  not 
shade  off  from  short  staple  to  long  staple  on  the  same  seed. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  experts  who  are  engaged  in  this  business 
now,  in  determining  the  length  of  staple,  simply  take  a  bunch  of  cot- 
ton and  shred  out  a  number  of  fibers,  and  try  to  find  that  which  is 
shortest  and  that  which  is  longest  and  make  an  average  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  method  is  to  take  the  cotton  absolutely  as  it  comes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  money  do  you  expect  to  spend 
along  that  line  next  year  than  you  will  spend  this  year? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  ought  to  spend  a  good  deal  more,  if  the  project 
develops  as  we  have  everv  reason  to  expect  that  it  will.  We  have  been 
very  cautious  so  far.  We  did  not  engage  in  this  work  at  all  until 
about  the  time  our  sales  began  in  September.  As  far  as  the  sale  of  the 
grades  is  concerned,  it  is  only  a  couple  of  months  old. 

Mr.  Beall.  Right  in  that  connection:  The  sale  began  after  the 
cotton  season  was  under  waj^? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beai,l.  The  sale  of  cotton  begins,  say.  the  1st  of  August  in  a 
certain  section.  In  my  part  of  the  State  it  is  in  full  blast  by  the  1st 
of  September;  and  probably  if  those  grades  had  been  on  the  market 
sooner  there  would  have  been  a  much  greater  demand  for  them. 

Mr.  Cobb.  In  that  matter  we  followed  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  which  was  called  together  by  the  Secretary,  which  ad\'ised 
that  they  should  not  come  into  use  before  the  1st  of  September  of  this 
year. 
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The  Chaibman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  offer? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  we  have  been  very  cautious 
in  this  matter.  We  liaa  not  begun  this  work  until  we  were  quite 
sure  that  the  grades  were  going  to  "  take."  As  I  have  said  before, 
the  evidence  is  before  you  here  of  what  the  cotton  trade  think  of  it. 
That  will  account  for  the  low  expenditure  thus  far  along  those  lines. 
We  believe  that  tlie  expenditure  along  this  line  should  be  very  ma- 
terially increased.  In  tnis  we  are  supported  by  all  the  cotton  people 
whom  we  have  consulted;  and  we  have  consulted  them  very  Jreely. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  charge  of  the  work  that  woxild 
probabh'  come  under  the  words  "  storing^  and  "  transportation?  " 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  money  have  you  probably  devoted  to 
that  this  year? 

Mr.  Cobb.  A  comparatively  small  sum ;  the  salary  of  one  man  and 
his  expenses,  probably  not  running  to  over  $3,000. 

The  Chair^ian.  Do  you  expect  to  increase  that  any  during  the 
year? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir.  We  consider  that  one  of  the  most  important 
lines  of  the  work,  as  Mr.  Powell  indicated  in  his  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Le\t.r.  Just  what  do  you  hope  to  do  on  the  line  of  storage  and 
transportation? 

Mr.  Cobb.  As  you  probablv  know,  there  is  a  very  great  loss  in  the 
cotton  trade  due  to  tne  careless  way  in  which  the  cotton  is  handled 
from  the  very  beginning.  If  these  grades  were  better  understood 
by  our  farmers,  they  could  pick  the  cotton  and  have  it  ginned  in  such 
a  way  that  the  bales  of  cotton  in  this  country  would  be  more  like  the 
bales  of  wool  in  Australia — only  one  grade  in  a  bale ;  whereas  there 
are  now  two  or  three,  and  the  farmer  always  gets  the  price  of  the 
lowest  one.  He  does  not  get  the  price  of  the  highest  one.  Then  we 
expect  to  take  it  from  that  point  right  through  the  handling  and 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  wnole  thing.  We  already  have  a  number 
of  studies  in  one  report  indicating  what  improvements  can  be  made, 
and  indicating  how  the  matter  should  be  taken  up.  The  amount  of 
loss  along  this  line  is  variously  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  per  year  in  this  country — the  actual  losses  in 
cotton  through  bad  handling  and  bad  baling. 

Mr.  Le\^er.  That  is  very  important  work. 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  is  very  important.  Mr.  Powell  laid  special  stress  on 
it  in  his  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Powell.  Those  words  were  put  in  there  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  work  during  the  coming  year  along  that  line,  as  under 
the  authority  contained  in  the  item  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  ex- 
tending the  work  largely. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Another  important  point  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  make  one  more  remark:  We  already  have  good  evidence  that 
the  committee  has  not  completed  its  work.  Two  important  ex- 
changes have  brought  forward  what  was  brought  up  at  the  committee 
meeting  itself — that  Avhile  the  law  provides  for  grading  cotton,  it 
makes  no  specific  provision  for  ^'  stains  "  and  "  tinges  "  or  anything 
else,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  committee  would  act  wisely  not  to 
take  up  at  that  time  stained  and  tinged  cottons.  Two  of  tne  most 
important  exchanges  in  the  country  are  agitating  this  question;  and 
if  I  were  not  here  to-day.  it  is  probable  that  I  should  be  in  New  York 
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consulting  with  the  president  of  the  New  York  exchange  on  that 

Eoint.  We  have  the  example  of  foreign  exchanges,  which  already 
ave  grades  for  tinged  and  stained  cotton.  Perhaps  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say  what  those  are.  But  we  have  the  evidence  that 
the  people  in  this  country  want  it,  and  that  all  the  foreign  exchanges 
adopt  that  system  in  buying  our  cotton.  It  seems  to  us  that  in 
handling  this  project  the  Secretary  should  have  it  financed  in  this 
way,  so  that  if  it  is  necessary — as  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be — ^to  call 
this  conunittee  together  again  in  order  to  perfect  what  they  have 
begun,  he  will  have  the  money  with  which  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  law  does  not  cover  the  preparation  of 
grades  for  stained  and  tinged  cottons,  how  would  you  expect  to  do. 
any  work  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  a  question,  of  course,  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  law.  I  will  say  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  which 
the  Secretary  called  together  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  was  that 
it  apparently  was  not  the  intention  that  the  committee  should  go  out- 
side of  white  cotton.  But  the  law  does  not  specifically  state  that 
the  Secretary  shall  confine  himself  to  white  cotton.  So  that  it  might 
become  either  a  matter  of  interpreting  the  law  or  further  action  by 
Congress. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  clearly  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  you  should  make  up  samples  which  would  represent 
the  different  grades  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States. 
If  a  part  of  that  crop  is  composed  of  stained  and  tinged  cotton,  I  do 
not  loQow  why  you  would  not  be  authorized  to  take  it  into  account  as 
well  as  the  rest.    But  that  is  my  personal  opinion  only. 

If  you  have  nothing  further  to  offer,  and  no  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  any  questions  to  ask,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next  para- 
fi;raph,  where  I  notice  there  is  an  increase  of  about  $6,000  requested 
"for  investigating  the  handling,  grading,  and  transportation  of 
grain."    Mr.  Powell,  can  you  give  us  a  reason  for  that  increase? 

Mr.  PowBLL.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  investigations  of  the  methods  of  handling  grain  in  the  field,  in 
country  elevators,  while  in  transit,  and  during  the  other  processes  of 
handling,  and  their  relation  to  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
grain  and  which  affects  the  keeping  quality  and  the  grade.  The 
work  is  in  progress  along  those  lines;  but  there  is  so  much  interest  in 
it  and  so  many  requests  to  the  department  for  an  extension  of  the 
work  that  it  seems  advisable  to  extend  it  considerably. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  Would  that  include  an  investigation  as  to  the  time 
of  the  cutting  of  the  grain  ? 

Mr.  PowBLL.  Yes ;  the  effect  of  maturity  of  grain,  the  relation  of 
the  methods  of  handling  com  with  different  moisture  contents  to  its 
ultimate  condition:  the  influence  of  the  methods  of  stacking  grain 
in  the  field,  of  cribbing,  and  of  various  other  factors  which  enter 
into  field  handling. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  Will  that  be  confined  to  corn,  or  extend  to  all 
grains? 

Mr.  Powell.  To  all  grains.  I  was  using  corn  as  an  illustration. 
We  wish  to  investigate  the  behavior  of  grain  in  elevators  that  has 
been  handled  in  di^rent  ways  in  the  field,  so  as  to  get  at  the  funda- 
mental reason  for  the  heating  and  changes  that  take  place  in  eleva- 
tors; the  behavior  of  grain  nandled  in  different  ways  in  the  field 
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when  it  enters  into  transportation,  either  in  cars  or  steamships,  to 
foreign  countries ;  and  the  relation  of  the  methods  of  handling  ^ain 
in  the  field  and  in  transportation  to  its  behavior  after  it  reaches  a 
terminal  market  At  present  the  widest  variation  in  condition  can 
be  found  in  20  different  lots  of  corn  received  from  the  same  section, 
some  of  it  reaching  the  destination  overheated  and  other  lots  in  vari- 
ous condition.  Most  of  the  troubles  of  this  kind  are  not  understood. 
They  are  laid  to  improper  transportation  facilities,  terminal  facili- 
ties, elevator  handling,  or  various  other  things  that  enter  into  the 
handling  of  the  main.  We  believe  that  by  determining  the  factors 
which  influence  the  condition  or  the  grade  the  farmer  will  have  in- 
formation that  will  help  him  in  handling  his  com  or  wheat  or  other 
grain,  so  that  the  highest  condition  of  the  grain  when  cut  mav  be 
maintained  and  not  be  seriously  injured  by  the  various  methods  of 
handling. 

The  Chaikman.  What  you  have  just  said  illustrates  very  well 
the  extent  to  which  what  appeared  in  the  beginning  to  be  a  very 
modest  little  matter  may  be  magnified  and  carried  away  from  the 
purpose  that  primarily  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Congress.  I  think 
that  when  this  provision  was  first  inserted  in  the  bill  the  Member 
who  drew  it  and  the  other  Members  who  after  much  persuasion 
permitted  it  to  remain  in  the  bill  intended  that  the  principal  work 
done  under  it  should  be  that  of  discovering,  if  possible,  new  and 
better  ways  for  grading  grain,  with  the  idea  of  establishing  even- 
tually a  uniform  system  of  grading.  Complaint  was  made  that 
wheat  which  graded  No.  2  in  Minneapolis  was  graded  No.  3  in  Chicago 
and  No.  4  in  New  York,  or  that  the  grading  was  reversed  in  other 
markets.  This  discrepancy  was  felt  to  be  injurious  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country  and  to  be  due  to  the  numerous  standards 
of  grading,  all  -  independent  of  each  other.  It  was  thought  that 
possibly  the  Department  of  Agriculture  might  be  able  to  devise  some 
means,  mechanical  or  otherwise,  by  which  the  same  cargo  of  grain 
would  be  given  the  same  grade,  whether  at  Duluth  or  Chicago.  My 
recollection  is  that  most  of  the  work  of  the  department  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years  was  directed  along  that  line.  I  remember  that 
Dr.  Galloway  was  quite  enthusiastic  once  about  'a  little  mechanical 
contrivance  that  had  been  devised  by  some  one  in  the  bureau  to 
rapidly  determine  the  moisture  content  of  grain,  and  I  think  that 
last  year  when  he  came  before  us  he  was  on  the  trail  of  some  sort  of 
an  electrical  device  that  would  determine  that  matter  more  rapidly 
than  the  one  they  had  used  the  preceding  year.  But  it  seems  from 
what  you  have  said  that  you  are  CTadually  getting  away  from  that, 
or,  at  least,  that  you  are  now  following  some  other  branch  of  the 
work. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  should  say  that  we  are  supplementing  the  former 
line  of  work  by  investigating  the  fundamental  factors  that  enter  into 
the  grades  of  grain  rather  tnan  getting  away  from  it,  as  we  are  not 
letting  up  in  any  way  on  the  activities  which  the  chairman  has  just 
described. 

The  CHADEtMAN.  The  fact  that  you  had  closed  your  laboratories  at 
Minneapolis  and  New  York  rather  gave  me  the  idea  that  you  were 
somewhat  letting  up  on  those  activities,  and  I  was  goine  to  ask  you 
whether  that  was  the  case;  and  if  so,  whether  it  was  oecause  you 
thought  you  had  accomplished  all  you  could  ? 
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Mr.  Powell.  We  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  as  many 
laboratories  as  formerly.  Therefore  we  closed  one  or  two  of  the  field 
laboratories  and  may  think  it  advisable  to  close  one  or  two  more 
and  have  concentrated  the  force.  We  believe  that  the  determination 
of  the  physical  condition  of  grain  samples  as  sent  in  by  the  trade 
can  be  done  from  this  time  on  at  our  Washington  laboratory,  at  the 
Baltimore  laboratory,  at  New  Orleans,  and  possibly  in  one  western 
laboratory;  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  maintain  this  large  num- 
ber of  duplicate  laboratories  for  the  purpose  of  testing  for  the  trade 
the  samples  of  grain  sent  in,  as  they  can  be  sent  to  these  other  lab- 
oratories iust  as  well.  This  is  especially  true  now,  as  the  grain  in- 
spection aepartments  in  practically  all  of  the  terminal  markets  have 
established  their  own  laboratories  to  make  determinations  of  mois- 
ture and  other  things  with  methods  worked  out  by  the  bureau.  These 
commercial  laboratories  keep  in  close  touch  with  our  own. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  that  subject,  let  me  ask  you 
whether  the  demands  from  the  trade  are  increasing  or  diminishing? 

Mr.  Po^v^LL.  They  are  increasing  steadily.  Fifteen  thousand  sam- 
ples of  grain  were  examined  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do?  You  simply  grade  samples  that 
are  sent  to  you,  do  you,  and  issue  a  certificate  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  determine  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  samples 
of  grain  sent  in,  the  amount  of  broken  material,  the  amount  of  dirt, 
or  such  other  factors  as  are  considered  in  fixing  the  grade,  and  give 
those  results  to  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  result  of  all  this  work,  do  you  think  there 
is  now  any  more  uniform  system  of  grading  throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  As  a  result  of  this  work  there  has  been  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  uniformity  of  grading,  and  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  National  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  very  largely  as  a  result  of 
investigations  carried  on  by  the  department,  are  now  in  use  by  prac- 
tically all  of  the  principal  grain  exchanges  throughout  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  exchanges  now  pretty  generally  make  a 
mechanical  test  of  the  moisture  content? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes ;  that  is  coming  into  very  general  use  among  the 
exchanges,  and  many  of  the  smaller  grain  dealers  and  shippers  also 
make  moisture  tests.  One  company  which  uses  40,000.000  bushels 
of  corn  in  manufactured  corn  products  purchases  all  of  its  supply 
after  moisture  determination. 

The  Chairman.  "What  instrument  do  they  use  for  that? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  oil  method,  as  worked  out  by  the  bureau.  A 
year  ago  600  of  these  machines  were  in  use  in  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Your  electrical  apparatus  did  not  develop  any- 
thing practical,  then  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  so  far.    It  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  same  man  been  in  charge  of  this  brandi 
of  the  work  ever  since  it  started  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  scientific  side  has  been  in  charge  of  the  same 
man.  Mr.  Shanahan,  who  was  a  practical  grain  inspector  and  who 
was  particularly  interested  in  practical  grain-grading  questions,  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  work  as  a  whole  up  to  this  time.  Mr.  Shanahan 
is  now  leaving  the  department  to  engage  in  business. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  elimination  of  a  number  of  laboratories 
been  due  to  a  change  in  personnel,  bringing  with  it  a  different  judg- 
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ment  of  the  necessities  of  the  case,  or  has  it  grown  out  of  experience 
which  has  shown  they  were  not  needful  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  has  grown  out  of  experience,  which  has  shown  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  maintain  all  of  those  laboratories  after  the 
trade  began  to  establish  laboratories  for  the  same  purpose  and  had 
been  instructed  in  department  methods  and  that  the  funds  u^sd  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  laboratories  could  be  used  in  studying  the 
fundamental  factors  which  enter  into  grades  to  better  advantage  to 
theproducer  and  to  the  grain  trade  in  the  end. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  problem  which  you  now  r^ard  as  im- 
portant under  this  paragraph  is  that  of  safeguarding  the  quality  of 
the  grain  from  the  farm  to  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Ifr.  Powell.  I  consider  that  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  conned;ion  with  the  whole  grain-grading  problem — ^to  determine. 
first,  the  factors  which  do  enter  into  ^rade,  m  so  far  as  that  is  af- 
fected by  the  changes  that  take  place  m  the  ^rade  due  to  handling. 
I  would  not  consider  that  to  be  a  problem  which  ought  to  crowd  out 
the  other  lines;  but  that  ought  to  oe  one  of  the  most  important  lines 
to  supplement  the  grain-fading  studies  up  to  the  present  time,  be- 
cause this  latter  line  strikes  fondamentaUy  at  better  agricultural 
practice,  and  at  better  methods  of  grain  handling. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  there  a  project  book  that  will  cive  us 
your  estimate  of  the  division  of  this  sum  among  the  various  suwieads? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes.  Approximately  $5,282  will  be  used  in  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  work;  $17,613  will  be  used  in  an  investigation 
of  the  methods  of  handling  grain  on  the  farm,  at  the  shipping  points, 
and  at  terminal  and  export  markets ;  $16,902  will  be  used  in  a  study 
of  the  transportation  and  storage  of  ^ain ;  $12,269  will  be  used  in  the 
commercial  grain-grading  investigations. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  changes  occur  in  grain  after  it  is  put  in  the  ele- 
vators? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  depends  on  the  condition  in  which  the  grain 
goes  into  the  elevator.  If  it  has  a  large  moisture  content,  very  de- 
cidcKi  changes  mav  take  place. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Does  it  make  any  ditference  whether  the  elevator  is 
made  of  wood  or  made  of  cement  ? 

Mr.  PowETX.  That  is  one*  of  the  projects  now  under  investigation 
in  Baltimore,  where  the  changes  in  com  in  cement  and  in  wooden 
elevators  are  being  studied. 

Mr.  Hawi.ey.  1:  on  have  not  arrived  at  any  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  yet.  We  have  grain  in  these  different  types  of 
storage  plants  at  the  present  time  and  are  studying  the  shrinkage  and 
deterioration  that  takes  place. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  will  pass  to  the  next  paragraph,  "  For 
physical  investigations  in  connection  with  the  various  lines  of  work 
nerein  authorized  "  a  small  increase  is  asked.  Just  what  does  that 
paragraph  mean  ?  In  what  way  are  whatever  physical  investigations 
may  oe  needed  in  connection  with  the  various  lines  of  work  herein 
authorized  excluded  by  the  language  of  the  respective  paragraphs? 
In  other  words,  what  is  the  need  for  this  general-authoritv  paragraph 
here? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  investigations  under  that  paragraph  are  con- 
cerned with  physical  studies  connected  with  the  different  lines  of 
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work  in  the  bureau  and  not  conducted  in  any  other  office  separately. 
With  the  dry-land  investigations  the  physicist,  in  cooperation  with 
that  investigation,  measures  the  climatic  conditions  that  modify  the 

Sowth  of  the  crops,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  moisture  content  of 
e  soil  to  plant  growth.  We  are  testing,  for  instance,  the  cultiva- 
tion and  crop-rotation  methods  and  studying  the  relation  of  those  to 
evaporation  and  to  losses  of  moisture  from  the  soil.  They  are 
physical  investigations  primarily  connected  with  plant  changes. 
They  are  physical  investigations  primarily  connected  with  the  agri- 
cultural side  of  dry-land  farming. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  word  "  physical "  there  interpreted  to  relate 
to  the  science  of  physics? 

Mr.  PowBLL.  Yes,  sir.  The  item  was  based  very  largelv  upon  the 
work  of  an  investigator  who  is  a  physicist;  so  the  word  "physical" 
was  placed  in  the  item  primarily  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  see  anv  good  reason  why  all  the  work 
that  you  have  described  could  not  be  aone  under  the  language  of  the 
various  paragraphs  and  paid  for  from  the  appropriations  made  in 
those  paragraphs? 

Mr.  CJoBB.  It  could  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  was  desired  to  employ 
physicists  in  each  office. 

The  Chairman.  For  example,  when  we  make  an  appropriation  to 
carry  on  certain  work  in  dry  farming,  does  not  that  appropriation 
cover  all  work  that  may  be  deemed  desirable  in  connection  with  that 
experiment  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  might  be ;  yes.  But  there  are  a  great  many  differ- 
ent similar  physical  investigations  reauired  by  different  offices,  and 
this  office  is  used  for  the  purpose  oi  doing  those  things  that  are 
needed  by  different  offices,  rather  than  to  expend  the  money  for 
specialists  in  each  one  of  those  offices  as  a  unit. 

The  Chair3ian.  This  is  really,  then,  to  carry  on  the  expense  of  a 
physics  laboratory? 

Sir.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Including  the  salary  of  a  physicist? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  physics  work  needed  by  the  various  offices  in  the 
bureau  is  localized  in  that  office.  There  is  practically  no  investi^- 
tional  work  carried  on  in  that  office  except  in  connection  with  the 
crop-growing  work  of  the  different  offices. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  Next.  "  To  collect,  purchase,  propa- 
gate, test,  and  experiment  with  seeds  oi  interest  to  agriculture,"  etc., 
a  reduction  is  recommended  of  some  $3,000. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  because  of  the  statutory  changes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  due  to  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll. 
Otherwise  the  paragraph  remains  the  same  as  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  ISu*.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  ''  For  studying  and  testing  commercial  seeds,"  etc., 
you  ask  for  a  slight  increase. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  to  provide  for  greater  laboratory  facilities 
and  for  natural  increases  of  work  in  the  seed-testing  laboratories. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Were  any  of  the  employees  in  this  particular  work 
transferred  to  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  two. 

Mr.  Hawley.  So  the  increase  is  greater  than  appears  here? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  actual  increase  for  that  work  is  $2,500. 
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Mr.  T3jlwley.  That  remark  would  probably  apply  to  a  number  of 
these  other  items? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELlwlet.  The  increase  is  larger  than  it  would  appear  on  ac- 
count of  the  transfer  of  employees  to  the  statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chatbman.  "  For  the  investigation  and  improvement  of  grains 
and  methods  of  grain  producticm,  you  request  an  increase  of  how 
much? 

Mr.  Powell.  An  actual  increase  of  $17,000.  That  is  to  provide 
tar  the  extension  of  a  laree  -number  of  projects  carried  under  the 
grain  investigations,  to  be  distributed  somewhat  like  this :  One  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  increase  in  laboratory  facilities;  $2,000  for  the 
stud^  of  the  effect  of  environment  on  the  composition  of  grain,  which 
is  being  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  station  in  Tennessee  and 
independently  in  California;  $2,000  for  an  increase  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  cereal  diseases;  $1,500  for  an  increase  in  the  studies  of  the 
dry-land  sorghums;  $2,000  for  an  increase  in  the  oat  investigations, 
the  production  of  more  of  the  hardy  winter  oats;  $2,500  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  rice  investigations  in  California,  Louisiana,  Florida, 
and  Texas:  $1,200  for  an  increase  in  the  maintenance  of  grain-testing 
farms  in  Texas,  Oregon,  and  Utah ;  and  $5,000  distributed  over  the 
various  com  projects. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  com  projects,  briefly? 

Mr.  Powell.  Briefly,  the  corn  projects  are  com  breeding,  or  the 
selection  and  improvement  of  typjes  for  higher  yield ;  cultural  studies 
such  as  the  methods  of  planting  in  hills,  of  growing,  and  fertilizing, 
and  a  series  of  studies  on  the  methods  of  curing  sweet  com.  Those 
comprise  the  main  projects.  I  will  enumerate  all  of  them  if  the 
chairman  would  like  to  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  necessary.  That  gives  the  committee 
an  idea  of  what  they  are.  Just  one  more  question :  You  have  asked 
for  an  increase  of  how  much  for  the  dry-land  experiment  farms? 

Mr.  Powell.  $1,200  for  the  dry-land  cereal  farms. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  do  you  maintain? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  one  at  Amarillo,  Tex. ;  one  at  Moro,  Oreg. ; 
one  at  Nephi,  Utah ;  a  rice-farm  at  Crowley,  La. ;  one  at  Beaumont, 
Tex. ;  and  work  in  cooperation  with  the  dry-land  agricultural  inves- 
tigation with  many  of  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  lands  owned  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Powell.  These  lands  are  sometimes  owned  by  the  experiment 
stations,  and  we  work  in  cooperation  with  them.  They  are  some- 
times owned  by  the  communities  and  are  leased  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Why  will  it  cost  more  next  year  than  it  does  this 
year  to  maintain  them  and  operate  them  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Because  of  the  increase  in  the  work  on  those  farms. 
They  are  used  as  centers  of  investigation  for  other  offices  of  the 
bureau.  That  makes  a  little  higher  cost  of  maintenance,  and  a  little 
higher  cost  of  labor.  The  $1,200  increase  provides  for  an  increase 
of  $300  or  $400  per  farm  in  maintenance.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of 
maintenance  charges. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  want  to  ask  Dr.  Powell  what  progress  he  has  made 
in  his  rice-blast  investigations? 
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Mr.  Powell.  We  have  been  working  on  the  pathological  side  of 
the  rice-blast  investigation:  we  are  growing  varieties  to  find  immune 
kinds.  The  work  is  very  largely  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  disease 
itself.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $2,500,  to  be  able  to  put  into 
field  tests  the  result  of  our  laboratory  studies. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  have  not  discovered  any  remedy  for  that  disease  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  yet 

The  Chairman.  Passing  to  the  next  paragraph,  you  ask  for  an 
increase  of  some  $4,000  "for  the  investigation  and  improvement  of 
tobacco,"  etc.  I  notice  that  you  change  the  phrase  a  little  bit.  Does 
the  new  wording  give  you  authority  to  do  any  work  that  you  think 
you  have  not  the  authority  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  makes  the  authority  a  little  stronger  on  the  side 
of  the  methods  of  handling  tobacco.  The  same  principle  is  in- 
volved there  that  we  have  been  discussing  with  grain  and  the  other 
crops.  The  increase  asked  for  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  $1,500. 
While  there  is  an  apparent  increase  of  some  $4,000,  $2,900  of  it  is  a 
transfer — a  transfer  from  the  general  plant-breeding  fund.  We  are 
dissembling  that  fund  this  year,  so  that  the  actual  increase  in  the 
tobacco  item  asked  for  is  only  $1,500,  which  is  to  take  care  of  tobacco 
investigations  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  pass  that,  then.  The  next  paragraph 
seems  to  be  entirely  new :  "  For  the  investigation  and  improvement 
of  forage  crops  and  methods  of  forage-crop  production,  $20,000." 

Mr.  Powell.  The  forage-crop  purchase,  testing,  and  distribution 
up  to  the  present  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  handled  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  congressional  distribution. 

The  Chairman.  What  phrase  is  th(Te  under  which  that  has  been 
done? 

Mr.  Powell.  Under  the  authority  in  the  act  to  purchase,  propa- 
gate, test,  and  distribute  valuable  seeds  and  plants,  and  the  clause 
whicli  provides  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  sending  seeds  to  those  who  apply 
for  same.  The  same  authority  has  been  included  in  the  seed  appro- 
priation act  for  many  years;  and  it  has  been  the  practice  for  a  good 
many  years  to  purchase  alfalfa,  clover,  grass,  ana  other  forage-crop 
seeds  for  propagation,  testing,  and  distribution,  the  quantities  pur- 
chased varying  from  year  to  year,  depending  on  the  cost  of  other 
seeds  and  tlie  amount  available  after  providing  for  the  regular 
quotas  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 

About  five  years  ago  the  department  was  able  to  utilize  as  much  as 
$19,620  in  this  way,  the  seed  being  used  for  distribution  upon  requests 
received  through  Alembers  of  Confess  and  requests  made  directly  to 
the  department,  and  also  for  testing  in  particular  localities  with  a 
view  to  testing  their  suitability  for  those  localities,  extending  their 
culture,  and  thus  l)enefiting  the  farmers.  Owing  to  the  special  nature 
of  the  class  of  seeds  u*^ed  and  the  OTowine  importance  of  the  results 
secured  from  testing  them  in  different  localities,  especially  in  the 
South  and  West,  the  work  of  securing,  propagating,  testing,  and  dis- 
tributing forajre-crop  seeds  was  placed  in  charge  of  Prof.  C  V.  Piper. 
The  amount  of  the  seed  appropriation  utilized  for  forage-crop  seed 
testing  and  distribution  gradually  increased  from  year  to  year  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increased  demand  for  the  seed  and  the  natural 
growth  of  the  work  in  connection  therewith  until  the  fiscal  year  1909, 
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when  $81,000  was  expended  for  this  purpose,  as  set  forth  by  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  at  that  tune.  As  it  appeared  likely  that  the  increase  in 
the  d^nand  for  this  class  of  seeds  and  in  the  work  of  testing  them 
would  continue,  it  seemed  wise  to  make  special  provision  for  it  in 
the  appropriation  bill  for  1910.  This  was  done  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  when  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate  committee,  $31,000 
being  set  aside  for  the  forage-crop  work.  The  amendment  was  agreed 
to  in  conference,  but  for  some  reason  which  does  not  appear  of  record 
the  amount  was  reduced  to  $10,000.  The  clause  in  question  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  the  $10,000  in  the  propagation, 
testing,  distribution,  and  extension  of  forage  crops  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Under  this  special  authority  the  forage-crop  testing  and  distribu- 
tion was  carried  on  last  year,  to  which  $2,400  was  added  from  the 
general  seed  fund  for  the  investigation  of  methods  of  cleaning  con- 
gressional seeds.  This  clause  was  omitted  from  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  present  year,  1911,  by  the  committee,  as  I  understand  it, 
because  thev  felt  that  the  purchase,  propagation,  testing,  and  dis- 
tribution of  forage-crop  seeds  was  already  authorized,  and  because, 
as  outlined  by  Dr.  Galloway  before  the  committee,  the  forage-crop 
seeds  could  be  secured  and  tested  without  any  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  for  seeds.  During  the  present  fiscal  year,  1911,  ap- 
proximately $20,000  has  been  set  aside  for  the  forage-crop  seed  work, 
which  is  about  the  same  as  five  years  ago.  However,  as  the  price  of 
aU  seeds  is  steadily  advancing,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  (the 
increase  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  common  seeds  which  are  iiHea  in 
large  quantities  in  the  congressional  distribution  ranging  from  20 
per  cent  to  over  100  per  cent),  it  is  evident  to  the  department  that 
the  present  quotas  can  not  be  maintained  unless  separate  provision 
is  made  for  the  forage-crop  work  or  the  regular  seed  appropriation 
is  increased  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  take  out 
the  $20,000  required  for  the  testing  work  in  connection  with  forage- 
crop  seeds  and  put  the  item  on  the  same  basis  as  grain  investigations, 
farm-management  investigations,  or  the  farmei*s'  cooperative  demon- 
stration work.  This  also  provides  for  a  broader  basis  for  this  work, 
which  is  very  much  needed  in  the  interest  of  agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  pass  just  for  a  moment  to  page  34,  where 
the  paragraph  appears,  "  For  the  purchase,  propagation,  testing,  and 
distribution  of  valuable  seeds."  I  will  ask  vou  to  point  out  there  the 
word  which  has  covered  this  work  heretofore.  Is  it  in  the  second 
sentence,  "And  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  directed  to 
expend  the  said  sum,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  in  the  purchase,  test- 
ing, and  distribution,"  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  In  the  word  "  testing." 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  in  the  word  "testmg"  and  in  the  first  sentence, 
which  reads,  "  For  the  purchase,  propagation,  testing,  and  distribu- 
tion of  valuable  seeds  and  plants,"  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  authority  of  that  word  "testing"  have 
you  spent  something  like  $20,000? 

Mr.  Powell.  About  $31,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1900  and  about 
$20,000  this  year. 

The  Chair>l\n.  In  the  investigation  of  forage  crops? 
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Mr.  Powell.  In  the  purchase,  propagation,  testing,  and  distribu- 
tion of  forage-crop  seed. 

The  Chaihman.  And  the  method  of  crowing? 

Mr.  Powell.  Incidentally  in  the  methods  of  growing,  as  they  could 
be  followed  in  connection  with  these  tests,  yes ;  but  primarily  for  the 
free  distribution  of  forage-crop  seeds  with  the  view  of  extending 
forage-crop  production  in  different  localities.  The  work  has  fol- 
lowed the  plan  outlined  by  Dr.  Galloway  before  this  committee  in 
former  years — ^that  is,  by  distributing  seed  of  alfalfa,  clover,  timothy, 
and  other  grasses,  cowpeas  and  other  leguminous  crops,  and  the  non- 
saccharine  sorghums  to  individual  farmers  selected  by  Congressmen 
in  their  districts,  or  to  others  selected  by  the  department  who  are  co- 
operating with  us  in  different  localities.  In  some  cases  the  testing 
01  the  varieties  of  seed  has  been  done  in  cooperation  with  the  differ- 
ent State  experiment  stations. 

Before  the  inau^ration  of  this  work  it  had  been  the  practice  to 
distribute  new  varieties  of  seed  obtainable  commercially  at  home  and 
abroad  without  previously  testing  it  to  determine  its  value  in  differ- 
ent localities.  In  this  way  there  was  distributed  on  conjgressional 
and  other  requests  considerable  quantities  of  seed  of  varieties  that 
did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  Under  the  present  arrangement 
extensive  tests  are  made  of  dinerent  varieties,  and  none  is  dis- 
tributed until  its  value  is  thoroughly  determined.  In  this  way 
during  the  last  four  years  there  nas  been  distributed  upon  con- 
gressional requests  large  quantities  of  very  superior  varieties  of 
sorghum,  milo,  kaffir  corn,  and  alfalfa  seed  in  the  West,  and  cow 
peas,  soy  beans,  clover,  and  timothy  in  the  East.  This  is  a  return, 
in  part,  to  the  original  idea  with  which  the  congressional  distribution 
of  seed  started;  namely,  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  seed  of 
superior  varieties  of  proven  value.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  distribution  m  rather  large  quantities  of  forage-crop  seed 
of  new  varieties  and  proven  value  has  already  done  a  great  deal  to 
advance  American  agriculture,  while  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
the  distribution  of  varieties  concerning  which  little  is  known  may 
not  actually  do  more  harm  than  good. 

While  we  have  always  thougnt  the  present  wording  of  the  act 
gave  sufficient  authority  for  the  free  distribution  and  testing  of 
forage-crop  seeds  in  this  way,  it  was  considered  advisable  by  the 
Secretary  to  introduce  a  separate  forage-crop  item  in  the  bill,  so 
that  forage  crops,  like  grain  crops,  fruit  crops,  and  other  crops 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  bill,  could  receive  much  more  general 
attention  than  they  do  at  the  present  time. 

Owing  to  the  steady  advance  in  the  price  of  all  seeds  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  normal  increase  during  the  present  year  in  the  cost  of 
the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  alone  will  amount  to  something  over 
$1C.000.  P'or  instance,  in  the  single  item  of  peas,  of  which  over  3,000 
busliels  are  required  for  congressional  distribution,  I  am  informed 
that  owing  to  a  world-wide  shortage  in  the  pea  crop  the  price  has 
advanced  over  100  per  cent,  and  that  this  item  alone  will  cost  nearly 
$10,000  more  next  year  than  in  former  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  call  anybody's  business  in  ques- 
tion, but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I  were  interpreting  that  word  "  test- 
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ing,"  in  the  connection  in  which  it  appears,  I  would  feel  as  if  it  were 
limited  to  determining  the  vitality  and  trueness  to  type  of  the  seeds 
which  were  to  be  distributed.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  far  cry 
from  the  obvious  meaninx;  and  intent  of  that  word  to  an  inquiry 
which  involves  a  search  alFover  the  world  for  some  particular  forage 
plant,  and  field  experiments  looking  to  the  development  of  better 
trades  of  forage,  and  better  methods  of  handling  it,  and  I  am  a  good 
deal  surprised  to  find  that  you  have  been  spending  something  like 
$20,000  in  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  word  "  testing  "  has  been  regarded  by  the  de- 
partment as  meaning  not  only  the  testing  for  purity,  for  vitality, 
and  for  trueness  to  type,  but  testing  also  for  suitability  to  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  found  in  different  localities  in  the  same  way  that 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  are  tested  for  the  congressional  distribu- 
tion. The  appropriation  act  has  for  many  years  specifically  pro- 
vided that  the  seeds  and  plants  distributed  snail  be  "  such  as  snail 
be  suitable  for  the  respective  localities  to  which  the  same  are  to  be 
apportioned,  and  in  which  the  same  are  to  be  distributed."  Such 
seeds  as  have  been  secured  in  foreign  countries  were  in  most  cases 
obtained  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  which 
comes  under  a  specific  clause  in  the  act.  The  purchase  and  distribu- 
tion of  forage  crop  seeds  and  the  work  involved  in  testing  them  in 
different  localities  to  determine  their  suitability  and  incidentally  to 
extend  their  culture  has  been  reported  to  Congress  year  after  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  likely  true,  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
attention  of  the  committee  was  ever  before  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
authority  for  it  rested  upon  the  narrow  foundation  of  that  one  word 
"  testing  "  in  this  seed-distribution  paragraph.  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  any  other  member  of  this  committee  as  to  his  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  have  not  the  wording  of  the  bill  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  before  me,  but  the  bill  for  last  year  specifically  provided 
that  $10,000  of  the  seed  appropriation  should  be  used  for  the  prop- 
afi^tion,  testing,  distribution,  and  extension  of  forage  crops,  so  that 
the  Question  I  am  bringing  before  the  committee  is  one  that  nas  been 
reco^ized  in  the  past  by  the  committee  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Where  is  your  authority  there? 

Mr.  Powell.  Congress  specifically  recognized  the  work  in  the 
clause  referred  to  in  the  bill  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  did  the  department  understand  by  the  omission 
of  that  phraseology  in  the  last  oill? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  same  as  I  have  just  described;  that  it  placed  the 
distribution  and  testing  of  forage  crop  seeds  on  the  same  basis  as  in 
former  years  before  specific  provision  was  made  for  it  in  the  bill  for 
1910,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Galloway  before  this  committee  last  year. 

Mr.  Beall.  Then  you  proceeded  to  do  exactly  the  same  work  under 
the  phraseology  in  tne  bill  last  year  that  you  had  been  doing  under 
the  different  wording  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Did  you  understand  that  there  was  any  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  in  making  that  change  last  year? 

Mr.  Powell.  Merelv  simplifying  the  bill,  as  I  understood  it — cut- 
ting out  a  provision  that  was  not  thought  to  be  necessary. 
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The  Chair3ian.  I  now  have  before  me  the  law  for  1910;  and  it 
contains  this  provision  in  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  for  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  valuable  seeds: 

Provided,  also,  That  $10,000  of  this  sum,  or  so  much  thereof  as  the  Secretary 
of  Apiculture  may  direct,  shall  be  used  In  the  propagation,  testing,  distribution, 
and  extension  of  forage  crops  throughout  the  fjnlted  States. 

Of  course  that  is  ample  authority,  but  it  is  very  much  more  ample 
than  the  word  "testing,"  and  I  did  not  see  how  you  could  trace  it 
back  to  that  one  word. 

Mr.  Beall.  Was  that  word  "  testing  "  in  that  old  law  also  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  word  "testing"  was  in  the  old  law  the 
preceding  year,  you  see — showing  that  this  was  an  afterthought  and 
intended  to  be  an  entirely  different  authorization. 

Mr.  Lamb.  How  could  "testing"  be  used  over  here  for  the  inves- 
tigation and  improvement  of  forage  crops  and  methods  of  forage- 
crop  production?  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  take  it  from  that. 
How  could  you  transfer  it? 

Mr.  Powell.  This  is  not  a  transfer ;  it  is  an  entirely  new  item. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  see  it  is  a  new  item;  but  then  you  base  your  reason  for 
the  new  item  upon  the  word  "  testing  "  over  nere,  as  1  understand  it. 

Mr.  Powell.  So  that  the  work  in  forage  crops  can  be  extended 
just  as  our  investigations  in  other  crops  are  extended. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  current  law  there  appears  this  language: 

Provided  further,  That  $43,880  of  which  sum- 
That  is,  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
seeds — 

or  so  much  thereof  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  direct,  may  be  used 
to  collect,  purchase,  test,  propagate,  and  distribute  rare  and  valuable  seeds, 
bulbs,  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  cuttings,  and  plants  from  foreign  countries  or  from 
our  possessions,  for  experiment  with  reference  to  their  inttoductlon  Into  and 
cultivation  in  this  country,  etc. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Powell,  whether  the  amount  that  has  been  spent 
on  these  forage-crop  investigations  has  been  taken  from  that  $43^80? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  has  been  taken  from  the  first  clause,  Mr.  ChaiAan. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  $309,590? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  recall  it,  that  was  explained  to  the 
committee  two  years  ago  by  Dr.  Galloway.  He  then  showed  the  com- 
mittee that  by  effecting  certain  economies  in  the  purchase  of  seeds  the 
department  was  able  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  that  money  for  the 
purchase,  distribution,  and  testing  of  forage-crop  seeds  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  the  regular  distribution  that  was  being 
made  at  that  time.  They  effected  certain  economies  in  their  seed  con- 
tracts in  the  maimer  of  packet ing,  assembling,  and  mailing  the  seed, 
and  in  various  other  ways. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  recall  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Powell.  Dr.  Galloway  explained  to  the  committee  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  might  be  used  in  the  testing  and  handling  of 
this  forage-crop  work  witliout  affecting  the  regular  seed  quotas.  We 
have  proj)osed  this  new  item  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  question 
about  the  broad  authority  for  handling  the  forage-crop  work  and  also 
to  provide  a  little  relief  on  the  seed  fund,  so  that  the  same  quotas  can 
continue  another  year. 
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The  Chaibman.  Then,  it  practically  amounts  to  an  addition  of 
^,000  to  the  seed  fund? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  amounts  to  an  entirely  new  item ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lamb.  That  is  what  it  is,  and  it  would  go  out  on  a  point  of 
order. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  it  now.  Now,  we  will  pass 
to  the  next  pa^e.  It  seems  that  "  general  plant  breeding,"  etc.,  has 
been  eliminated.    Where  did  you  incorporate  that  work? 

Mr.  Powell.  Plant  breeding  has  become  a  method,  much  like  culti- 
vation or  any  other  method.  That  has  been  incorporated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $3,900  under  the  cotton  and  truck  item,  and  that  accounts  for 
the  rather  unusual  increase  which  I  did  not  detect  this  morning  when 
the  Chairman  asked  me  how  it  happened  that  we  almost  doubled  that 
item. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  this  under  what  item  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  $3,900  goes  under  the  item  for  the  control  of  the  dis- 
eases of  cotton,  truck  crops,  and  related  plants.  It  is  used  in  aspara- 
^s-breeding  investigations.  Two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  of 
it  is  transferred  to  the  tobacco-breeding  investigations  to  continue 
work  already  under  way  in  that  line. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Next  to  the  bottom  of  the  page? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Powell.  $2,800  to  tobacco  breeding  and  $7,000  is  transferred 
to  the  item  "For  investigating  the  methods  of  growing,  harvesting, 
packing,  handling,  and  storing  fruits,"  etc.  Those  amounts  under  the 
general  plant-breeding  item  have  been  handled  bv  specialists  in 
truck  breeding  and  in  tobacco  breeding  and  in  fruit  breeding,  and  it 
is  considered  advisable  for  administrative  purposes  to  dissemble  the 
item  rather  than  to  administer  it  under  one  head. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Next,  "For  testing  and  breeding 
fibrous  plants  which  may  1^  used  for  paper  making' —an  increase  of 
nearly  $1,000. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  for  providing  for  a  slight  extension  in  the 
work  in  the  laboratories  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  progress  have  you  been  making  in  the  paper 
investigation  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  May  I  ask  Dr.  Cobb  to  answer  in  regard  to  the 
paper  question  ?    Dr.  Cobb  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  paper  work. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  him  if  he  has 
anything  to  offer  that  was  not  brought  out  in  your  general  statement 
this  morning.    Of  course,  that  subject  was  covered  there. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  gave  this  morning  a  general  review  of  tlie  progress 
we  have  been  making  along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  supplementary 
statement  that  Dr.  Cobb  wishes  to  make. 

Mr.  Cobb.  There  is  one  point  that  I  think  should  be  specMally 
emphasized  to  the  committee.  That  is  that  this  project— which  is  a 
very  complicated  one,  having  a  good  many  branches — ^has  to  be  devel- 
oped along  one  branch  until  we  see  whether  it  is  promising  or  not; 
and  we  have  often  been  turned  back  on  one  branch  because  we  found 
it  was  closelv  connected  with  another.  In  that  way  the  development 
is  quite  peculiar.  At  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  important 
results  is  this:  We  have  found  in  broom  corn  a  promising  material 
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that  is  immediately  available  for  paper  in  competition  with  other 
similar  fibers  if  it  is  mixed  with  sucn  fiber  as  is  derived  from  poplar. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Did  not  some  of  your  samples  of  paper  contain  a 
note  that  they  were  made  with  spruce  sulphites  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Before  you  pass  from  the  broom  corn  let  us  hear 
a  little  morpt  about  it  Do  you  take  the  entire  stalk  after  the  broom 
has  been  cut  off? 

Mr.  Powell.  Ye-^,  sir;  leaves  and  all. 

The  Chadrman.  And  use  leaves,  pulp,  and  everything? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  simply  macerate  it? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Green  or  dry^ 

Mr.  Cobb.  Either.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  use  it  preferably 
dry.    It  should  be  ripe. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  remove  the  pith  * 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir:  we  use  pith  and  all.    There  is  no  separation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  better  results  frcmi  broom  com  than 
you  do  from  the  common  Indian  corn  t 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  forecasted  a  year  aero,  as  perhaps 
you  remember,  on  a  very  reasonable  basis.  That  plant  has  been  de- 
veloped time  out  of  mind  for  toughness  in  the  top  for  brooms,  and 
that  toughness  extends  down  the  stalk,  and  that,  of  course,  means  bet- 
ter fiber. 

The  Chairman.  In  anv  of  these  experiments,  either  with  brocxn 
corn  or  any  other  material,  have  you  tested  the  matter  in  a  ccmimercial 
way  to  see  whether  the  paper  can  be  made  cheaply  enough  to  compete 
with  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Our  experiments  were  all  carried  out  with  a  commercial 
mill,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  laboratory  experiments  in  Wash- 
in^on;  so  we  have  a  very  fair  basis  for  ludginff  the  cost  of  our  oper- 
ations. We  are  only  hampered  by  the  fact  that  we  have  not  mus 
far  felt  that  it  was  best  to  use  the  very  larjg^  quantities  necessary  to 
really  get  the  final  commercial  factors.  We  may  u«e  half  a  carload, 
or  a  carload.  But  anyone  who  knows  about  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
per knows  at  once  that  out  of  that  you  can  make  perhaps  less  than 
a  ton  of  paper,  and  you  can  not  tell,  with  that  small  quantity,  ex- 
actly what  the  cost  factors  are.  But  we  get  a  very  fair  estimate; 
and  looking  at  our  cost  in  that  way,  we  are  ready  to  say  that  broom 
corn  to-day  is  a  crop  material  immediately  available  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  papers  do  you  make — writing  papers,  news 
papers,  or  book  papers? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  can  make  all  classes,  except  news  papers,  and  ex- 
cept the  very  highest  grade  of  bond  papers.  None  of  our  crop  ma- 
terials thus  far,  as  we  have  used  them,  will  make  the  highest  class 
of  bond  papers.  But  throwing  out  that  small  class  of  very  higb- 
grade  paper,  any  class  of  paper  except  news  paper  can  be  made  from 
our  ordinary  crop  materials. 

Mr.  Hawley.  but  that  is  the  most  important  item. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  news  paper?  Is  it  too 
expensive? 
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Mr.  Cobb.  News-paper  pulp  can  be  made  for  $22  a  ton.  We  can 
not  make  a  pulp  for  $22  a  ton  out  of  any  crop  material  we  have  yet 
discovered. 

The  Chairmak.  You  Bee,  what  we  are  hunting  for  is  a  substitute 
for  wood  pulp  as  a  print-paper  material. 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  statistics  show  that  the  amount  of  wood  pulp  that 
goes  into  other  classes  of  paper— magazine  paper,  and  so  on — is  com- 
parable with  that  which  ^oes  into  news  paper.  So  that  any  relief 
that  is  obtained  in  those  higher  grades  of  paper  leaves  more  wood 
available  for  the  lower  grades  of  paper. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Your  broom  corn  will  make  good  magazine  paper? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  range  of  price  that  these  broom- 
corn  papers  will  probably  conmfiand? 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  regular  market  price. 

The  Chairman.  But  of  course  tne  market  price  depends  upon  the 
grade  or  quality  of  the  paper.  Book  papers  range  all  the  way  from 
I  cents  a  pound  to  40  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Cobb.  These  materials  will  make  all  those  grades  of  paper  at 
those  rates.  That  is  the  shortest  way  of  expressing  it.  In  these  proj- 
ects we  have  the  advantage  of  close  cooi)eration  with  a  very  pro- 
gressive and  large  manufacturing  concern. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  concern? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  is  the  S.  D.  Warren  Co.,  of  Cumberland  Mills, 
Portland,  Me.,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  book  papers  in 
the  world.  . 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  them  for  the  manufacture? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  a  contract  with  them  by  which  we  use  their 
small  commercial  plant  at  so  much  per  day,  and  we  have  the  privilege 
of  using  it  one-half  of  each  month  of  the  year  if  we  choose. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  use  their  trained  employees  to  do  your  work, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes.  We  have  our  own  experts  there,  and  we  also  have 
the  benefit  of  their  experts.  That  is  included  in  the  contract,  which 
is  a  very  reasonable  one. 

The  Chairman.  Now  will  you  pass  to  some  other  materials  with 
which  you  have  experimented  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  other  materials  are  very  numerous — corn,  rice,  okra, 
hemp,  flax,  and  a  dozen  others.  But  we  nave  spent  our  main  energies 
on  com.  We  had  to  canvass  the  whole  situation.  Of  course  we 
could  not  do  much  with  each  one  of  such  a  large  number;  and  we 
canvassed  the  whole  situation,  and  determined  that  corn  was  the  one 
that  it  would  be  best  to  spend  most  of  our  enerofies  on,  because  it  was 
very  representative;  and  if  we  can  succeed  with  it  there  is  any  amount 
of  corn  stalks  to  be  had.  Experience  has  shown  that  we  were  wise  in 
that,  although  in  the  end  it  may  prove  that  at  present  prices  com 
stalks  can  not  be  used  for  paper  in  competition  with  other  materials. 
That  remains  to  be  determined. 

The  matter  which  I  was  going  to  mention  first  of  all  when  1  rose. 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  state  of  this  project  with  regard  to  the  fooa 
extract.  We  find,  as  might  be  expected,  that  nearly  all  our  crop 
materials  contain  nutritious  matter.  Cornstalks  and  other  crops  are 
fed  commercially,  and  sometimes  fed  regularly ;  and  that  means  that 
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they  have  food  matter  in  them — saccharine  matter,  and  nitrogenous 
matter  also.  We  find  that  in  the  paper  mill  (and  this  is  one  of  our 
important  advances)  we  can  make  a  hot- water  extract  with  the 
ordinary  paper  machinery,  slightly  modified,  in  accordance  with  our 
experiments.  We  find  that  we  have  to  cut  out  all  the  brass  valves, 
because  otherwise  we  get  an  amount  of  copper  in  the  feed  extract, 
which  renders  it  poisonous.  By  these  alterations,  which  we  have 
gradually  worked  out  with  the  ordinary  digester  of  the  paper  mill, 
we  can  make  a  water  extract  which  can  \>e  evaporated  to  produce  the 
molasses-like  product  that  you  all  examined  tnis  morning.  That  is 
not  confined  to  com.  It  is  equally  true  of  rice,  equally  true  of  broom 
corn,  and  so  on.  And  bv  the  way,  our  estimate  on  broom  com 
throws  out  the  value  of  tnis  extract.  You  can  make  paper  out  of 
broom  corn,  regardless  of  this  product,  in  competition  with  other 
materials  to-day.  This  will  be  so  much  gained  on  broom  com,  and 
you  get  just  about  as  much  of  it  from  broom  com  as  you  do  from 
ordinary  com. 

Mr.  Lamb.  What  is  that  by-product  worth? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is  worth.  That  is  just 
what  I  was  coming  to.  But  the  best  indication  we  have  is  this: 
Using  our  raw  materials,  which  have  been  specially  grown  for  this 
purpose  in  carload  quantities,  and  getting  as  much  extract  as  we  could 
from  those  comparatively  small  quantities,  we  have  got  up  to  several 
hundredweight  of  this  material  and  have  fed  it  to  cattle  for  one 
month.  The  cattle  have  done  well.  They  have  not  fallen  off  in 
weight,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  they  appeared  to  be  all  right. 
The  experiment  has  been  concluded  now  for  something  like  six  weeks 
and  there  are  no  injurious  after  effects.  But  of  course  that  is  not  a 
completely  satisfactory  test,  as  anyone  will  know  who  knows  about 
the  nutrition  of  animals.  There  might  yet  occur  some  after  effects,  so 
that  we  have  not  fully  settled  the  feeding  value.  Besides,  it  was  not 
fed  to  a  sufficient  number  of  animals  and  the  conditions  were  summer 
conditions.  We  should  prefer  to  carry  out  this  test  in  the  winter,  and 
we  arepreparing  to  do  it  on  a  large  scale  this  winter  if  the  funds  hold 
out.  This  will  be  a  rather  expensive  test  and  one  we  did  not  expect 
to  be  able  to  make  this  current  year.  However,  we  have  made  more 
rapid  progress  than  we  anticipated  and  are  ready  for  the  test  this 
winter,  if  it  can  be  financed.  Otherwise  it  will  have  to  go  over  for 
an  entire  year.  It  is  a  test  that  should  be  made  in  the  winter  season 
when  stodf  are  stall  fed.  It  seems  probable  that  the  practicability 
of  utilizing  cornstalks  and  other  similar  material  may  hinge  on  the 
food  value  of  this  extract.  The  only  way  to  establish  its  food  value 
is  by  the  feeding  tests  we  propose  to  make. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  do  you  feed  that  material? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  getting  the  cattle  to  eat 
it.  They  eat  it  at  once  in  almost  any  way  you  choose  to  give  it  to 
them.     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  fed  it  with  bran. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  might  say  that  those  food  tests  will  be  made  not 
in  our  bureau,  but  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Lamb.  You  pour  this  stuff  over  the  bran? 

Mr.  C!oBB.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  if  it  were  molasses. 

Mr.  Lamb.  It  is  molasses,  really. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  has  considerable  sugar  in  it,  has  it  not? 
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Mr.  Cobb.  Twenty-five  per  cent  sugar  and  another  25  per  cent  of 
what  is  chemically  classed  as  sugar,  but  the  nutritive  value  of  which  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  its  nutritive 
value  is. 

Mr.  Lamb  asked  what  this  extract  is  worth.  We  do  not  know  until 
we  find  what  the  food  value  is.  We  have  got  this  far:  We  know  the 
animals  take  it  readily  and  apparently  have  thrived  on  it. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  fed  it  to  hogs? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir.  We  had  only  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  this 
test  on  two  animals  for  a  month,  and  we  chose  a  yearhng  and  an  old 
cow. 

The  Chaihman.  Is  there  any  change  needed  in  the  equipment  of 
the  ordinary  paper  mill  in  order  to  enable  it  to  produce  this  food? 

Mr.  Cobb.  The  only  material  change  that  will  be  necessary  will  be 
the  providing  of  an  evaporating  plant  for  evaporating  tiis  extract. 
But  that  is  already  in  operation  in  many  different  industries^  and  it 
would  reauire  very  little,  if  any.  modification  in  existing  machmery  to 
produce  tnis  extract.  In  fact,  tnis  particular  extract  was  produced  in 
a  fflue  evaporator  in  the  Warren  company's  mills. 

Mr.  Lamb.  What  proportion  of  this  extract  comes  from,  say,  100 
pounds  or  500pounds? 

Mr.  Cobb.  We  get  about  300  pounds  from  a  ton  of  cornstalks. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Three  hundred  pounds  of  this  extract  from  a  ton  of 
cornstalks? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaihman.  Suppose  a  carload  of  broom-corn  stalks  were 
shipped  to  the  mill  you  have  told  us  of — ^would  they  buy  them  and 
use  them? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Of  course  I  can  not  speak  for  the  company,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  they  would  be  glad  to  get  a  large  quantity  of  them.  As  I 
said  a  little  while  ago,  we  have  the  benefit  of  their  advice,  and  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be  thoroughly  impartial,  and  we  feel  a  good  deal  rein- 
forced ty  their  opinion  on  these  matters. 

The  (jhairman.  What  do  you  think  they  could  afford  to  pay  for 
them  ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  They  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  dry  material  at  the  same 
rate  they  pay  relatively  for  poplar  wood,  for  instance,  which  they  get 
for  about  seven  dollars  and  a  half  a  cord.  That  cord  weighs  about 
2,500  pounds.  They  could  easily  afford  to  pav  $6  a  ton  for  it,  I 
shoula  think,  supposing,  of  course,  it  was  bone-dry. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Out  of  what  materials  does  tins  concern  usually 
make  its  papers? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  uses  a  very  great  variety  of  material ;  but  it  uses  more 
pK)plar  wood  than  anvthing  else. 

The  Chairman.  They  must  make  a  high  grade  of  paper,  then. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Oh,  yes;  they  make  every  grade  of  paper,  from  the 
finest  bond  and  Bible  paper  down. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  news  paper? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Does  poplar  wood  make  the  very  best  paper  you  have? 

Mr.  Cobb.  In  combmation  with  other  materials.  Of  course,  they 
add  rag  pulp  and  a  great  many  other  materials;  but  they  use  more 
poplar  pulp  than  anj^hing  else. 
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Mr.  Lamb.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  the  quantity 
of  poplar  wood  that  is  available? 

Mr.  Cobb.  No;  I  am  not  posted  on  the  forest  statistics.  I  know 
about  what  they  pay  for  wood,  and  I  know  in  a  general  way  the 
details  of  their  cost  in  wood ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  amount  of  poplar 
available.    They  complain  constantly  of  difficulty  in  getting  it, 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions,  or  have  you 
anything  further  to  offer  on  this  subject  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  other  by-products  do  you  get  besides  this? 

Mr.  Cobb.  Another  very  important  by-proauct  in  connection  with 
com  is  this — and  it  is  one  that  is  of  problematical  value  at  the  pres- 
ent time :  We  find  that  with  com  there  is  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
stalk  that  is  pithj  matter  (not  fibrous  matter)  that  in  order  to  make 
a  good  paper  it  is  necessary  to  separate  at  least  a  portion  of  it.  Of 
course,  if  you  separated  it  all,  you  would  get  a  pure  fiber;  but  that 
would  reduce  your  yield  about  half.  Listead  of  getting  40  per  cent 
you  would  only  get  about  20  per  cent  So  that  this  20  per  cent  of 
pithy  matter  is  a  by-product.  We  have  submitted  small  samples  of 
this  pithy  pulp  to  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  who  make  insu- 
lators and  fancy  cartons  and  picnic  plates  and  handles  (which  are 
made  by  using  a  certain  amount  of  fibrous  material  along  with 
cement),  and  so  on.  There  is  a  great  range  of  manufacturers  using 
articles  of  that  class.  They  say  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  ma- 
terial can  be  used  in  their  manufactures;  but  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  submit  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  for  definite  results,  de- 
voting our  energies  as  we  nave  to  other  hues.  As  I  say,  this  is  a 
peculiar  project,  which  has  a  number  of  branches.  We  have  not 
assembled  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  material,  although  we  are  now 

f)reparing  to  do  so.  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  so  as  to 
et  thfem  try  it.  AVnat  the  value  of  that  by-product  may  be  is  entirely 
problematical. 

Mr.  Hawley.  AVhat  would  be  the  total  demand  for  that  by- 
product ? 

Mr.  Cobb.  That  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  either. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Is  it  sufficiently  large  to  make  it  of  any  importance? 

Mr.  Cobb.  It  seems  to  me  very  questionable;  but  as  we  have  gone 
on  we  have  been  surprised  at  the  number  of  uses  to  which  wood  pulp 
is  put  where  they  are  now  using  a  higher  ffrade  of  pulp  than  this, 
though  this  may  answer  their  purpose  equally  well.  Take  the  matter 
of  cotton  spindles,  for  instance — cotton  spools.  An  enormous  quan- 
tity of  them  are  used.  They  are  used  by  scores  of  mills,  and  wear  out 
very  rapidly  in  the  cotton  mills.  They  do  not  make  them  now  of 
wood  so  much,  because  wood  splinters,  and  catches  the  thread  at  the 
edges  of  the  spools.  They  are  making  them  now  of  a  composition 
which  is  made  of  vegetable  fiber  and  cement. 

Mr.  Hawley,  Would  this  pithy  matter  that  you  speak  of  make 
good  plaster  for  walls? 

Mr.  Cobb.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Lamb.  This  other  by-product  just  saves  the  cow  and  the  hog 
the  trouble  of  chewing  it  lip.    That  is  all  there  is  to  that. 

Mr.  Cobb.  Our  idea  in  regard  to  that  has  been  this:  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  this  is  all  established.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
will  be;  but  Congress  has  directed  us  to  make  tne  experiment,  and 
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we  are  making  it  But  suppose  this  is  all  established  and  paper  is 
beinff  made  from  cornstalks.  Our  idea  would  be  that  the  farmer 
would  take  a  portion  of  his  cornstalks  to  the  mill  not  far  away,  bring 
back  this  product,  mix  it  with  the  balance  of  the  cornstalks,  and  have 
a  far  better  fodder  than  he  would  with  only  his  comstalfa. 

The  Chaihman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  pass  to 
the  next  paragraph :  "  For  the  breeding  and  physiological  study  of 
alkali-resistant  and  drought-resistant  crops,"  an  increase  of  about 
$1,000.  That  represents  all  the  increase  there  is  in  that  item,  does  it? 
Mr.  POWT5L.L.  Yes.  That  is  largely  for  field  and  laboratory  facili- 
ties in  the  investigation  of  draught  and  alkali  resistance. 

The  Ohajrman.  "  For  the  investigation  and  improvement  of  sugar- 
producing  plants,  including  their  utilization  and  culture,"  a  consider- 
able increase,  nearly  $10,000.  What  is  the  occasion  for  that  and 
what  are  you  doing? 

Mr.  Pow^i.1^.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  this  year  in  the  de- 
mands on  the  department  from  the  sugar  industry  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  additional  investigation  of  diseases,  the  cultural  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  maintenance  of  tonnage,  and  for  sugar-beet 
improvement.  The  $10,000  is  proposed  to  be  used  in  this  way :  Two 
thousand  dollars  is  desired  for  a  lurther  investigation  of  sugar-beet 
diseases.  The  most  important  investigation  along  that  line  is  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  Colorado  and  Kansas,  where  the  critical  factor 
m  the  culture  of  the  beet  in  some  of  the  sections  appears  to  be  the 
leaf  blight. 

The  Chahi^ian.  Would  that  properly  come  under  this  paragraph? 

There  is  no  reference  here  to  diseases  or  pathological  research  of 

any  kind.    This  relates  only  to  improvement,  utilization,  and  culture. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  diseases  are  one  of  the  cultural  factors. 

The   Chamman.  But  "culture"  is  not  generally  interpreted   to 

mean  a  study  of  the  diseases  that  affect  a  plant,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  inseparable  from  tillage,  fertilizing,  and  other 
cultural  problems.  If  a  general  cultural  problem  is  under  investiga- 
tion it  includes  the  various  factors  that  enter  into  the  production  of 
the  crop.  It  may  be  tillage,  fertilizing,  or  the  other  difficulties  that 
arise  in  growing. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  have  had  some  inquiry  about  the  diseases  of  ribbon 
cane,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  TowELL.  Yes,     I  will  come  to  that  a  little  later  on. 
Mr.  Lee.  Yes;  I  should  like  to  have  you. 

Mr.  Powell.  Two  thousand  dollars  is  desired  to  be  used  for  a 
further  investigation  of  the  beet  diseases,  as  stated,  in  the  central 
western  country,  especially  in  Kansas  and  Colorado.  Three  thousand 
dollars  is  proposed  to  be  applied  to  an  investigation  of  the  relation 
of  crop  rotation,  of  fertilizers,  and  other  factors  which  enter  into  the 
production  of  the  crop  aside  from  those  I  have  mentioned.  The  aver- 
age tonnage  in  the  sugar-beet  area  of  this  country  is  very  much  below 
wnat  it  might  normally  be  made;  and  the  department  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  interests  in  California,  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Michi- 
gan, and  other  sugar-b^t  producing  centers  to  take  up  a  more  careful 
mvestigation  of  the  agronomic  factors  that  enter  into  oeet  production. 
One  thousand  dollars  is  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  work  in  the 
improvement  of  sugar  beeis  tnrough  selection.    And  $4,000  is  desired 
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to  take  up  an  investigaticm  of  the  diseases  of  sugar  cane — the  matter 
was  asked  about  by  Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Ijee.  What  amount? 

Mr.  Powell.  Four  thousand  dollars.  That  will  provide  a  specialist, 
and  the  expenses  of  a  specialist  in  the  field  and  in  Wasnington. 
That  makes  up  the  $10,000,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  simis  you  mention  have  been  merely  increases 
to  the  funds  used  for  the  purposes  already  named  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  sugar-beet  industry  seems  to  have  been  just 
about  at  a  stand  still  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir.  The  tonnage  has  not  been  increasing,  nor 
has  the  sugar  content  outside  of  Caliiornia.  There  have  been  an  in- 
creasing number  of  difficulties  in  many  of  the  sections  which  have 
held  back  the  development  of  the  industry.  In  California,  New 
Mexico,  and  Idaho  the  curly  top  has  sometimes  been  severe.  In 
Colorado,  Kansas,  and  the  central  part  of  the  coimtry  the  leaf -blight 
and  the  lack  of  crop  rotation  have  figured.  The  sugar-beet  growers 
have  been  making  orickyards  out  of  their  fields  by  continuing  to 

Sow  the  same  crop  year  after  year  on  the  same  ground,  exhausting 
e  humus  rather  than  by  applying  rational  crop-rotation  methods, 
throujgh  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  physical  condition 
may  be  maintained.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bureau  to  extend  its 
investigations  to  some  of  these  critical  factors  which  are  believed  to 
have  held  the  industry  about  steady  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  sugar-beet  factories 
have  gone  out  of  commission  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  Lyons  (New  York)  factory  has  been  abandoned, 
and  three  factories  in  the  Central  West  were  temporarily  suspended, 
as  they  could  not  secure  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  the  production  is  estimated  this  year  at 
about  560,000  tons? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which,  as  I  recollect,  is  just  about  the  same  figure 
as  it  has  been  for  the  last  four  or  five  years? 

Mr.  Powell.  Just  about  what  it  was  before.  In  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
a  large  beet-sugar  factory  and  the  Nampa  (Idaho)  factory  resumed 
operations  again  this  year. 

Mr.  Howell.  They  are  building  a  new  sugar  factory  in  Richfield. 
Utah,  this  season. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thp  area  in  which  sugar-beets 
can  probably  be  grown  is  very  limited  in  this  country,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No  ;  the  area  is  manv  times  the  area  utilized  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  narrow  belt  stretching  across  the  country 
from  the  Lake  region  to  California  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes:  but  this  belt  is  large  enough  to  grow  all  the 
sugar  consumed  in  this  country.  The  beet  can  be  grown  in  the  two 
northern  tiers  of  States  running  across  the  continent,  including  south- 
ern California  and  parts  of  more  southern  areas. 

Mr.  Lamb.  What  is  the  average  percentage  of  saccharine  matter 
you  get? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Cobb  to  answer  that  question. 

Dr.  Cobb.  About  14  per  cent — much  less  than  it  ought  to  be  in  this 
country. 
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Mr.  Lamb.  They  got  16  and  17  per  cent  at  the  State  farm  in  Vir- 
ginia, right  across  the  river. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes.  In  California  the  average  will  be  near  20 
per  cent  this  jear ;  in  Michigan  around  17  per  cent  The  percentage 
18  variable  with  the  locality  and  season. 

Mr.  Lever.  Dr.  Galloway  told  us  several  vears  ago  that  you  wars 
makin^certain  experiments  to  get  a  one-seeoed  beet,  as  it  were. 

Mr.  Powell.  A  single  germ.  Those  experiments  are  progressing 
slowly.  We  now  have  beets  that  will  produce  50  or  60  per  cent  with 
single  germs;  but  it  has  not  gone  beyond  that  up  to  the  present  time. 
We  have  not  yet  produced  a  single-germ  variety. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Is  that  all  for  that  paragraph? 

Mr.  PovraLL.  That  is  all  for  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Pass  on  to  the  next,  please. 

Mr.  Howell.  Mr.  Powell,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  white  fly. 
A  year  or  two  affo  the  beet  growers  of  my  ^tate  were  verj'  much  in- 
jured by  what  tney  term  the  white  fly,  which  injured  the  sugar-beet 
crop.  Have  you  had  any  complaint  of  it  from  any  other  section  of 
the  country  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  This  is  the  beet-leaf  hopper,  which  produces  the 
disease  referred  to  as  curiy  top.  This  is  being  actively  studied  in 
this  bureau,  and  the  control  ox  the  insect  is  under  investigation  in 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

Mr.  Lamb.  You  ask  for  $4,000  more  here  for  the  taxonomic  investi- 

Eitions,  and  the  study  of  methods  for  the  improvement  of  grazing 
nds? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  to  extend  the  study  of  the  barrenness,  due  to 
overgrazing,  in  many  of  the  western  grazing  lands.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered within  the  last  year  that  the  difficulties  in  reseeding  are  often 
due  to  the  acidity  of  tne  soil.  When  this  item  was  created  by  the 
committee  the  grazing  investigation  was  grouped  in  this  way,  be- 
cause the  specialist  who  was  carrying  on  the  taxonomic  investigation 
Was  also  studying  these  grazing  problems  in  cooperation  with  the 
Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Just  how  is  this  money  spent*?  In  findmg  out  that 
there  is  acidity  there? 

Mr.  Powell.  Do  you  refer  to  the  grazing  item  ? 

Mr.  Cocks.  Yes;  the  grazing  item.  I  mean  just  what  kind  of  work 
do  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  increase  will  be  used  for  a  study  of  crops  espe- 
cially adapted  to  acid  soUs.  Our  investigator  who  has  been  study- 
ing this  matter  has  been  in  north  Germany  this  year,  on  the  heather 
lauds,  studying  the  crop-rotation  systems — the  agricultural  systems 
that  have  been  developed  on  soils  that  are  very  similar  to  the  soils 
under  which  that  condition  occurs  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  "WTiat  are  some  of  the  things  that  grow  on  alkali 
soU! 

Mr.  Powell.  These  are  acid  soils,  not  alkali  soils.  Potatoes  and 
rye  and  oats  grow  on  acid  soils.  Serradella  is  the  great  leguminous 
crop  that  is  grown  in  Grermany  on  the  acid  soils.  Serradella  will  be 
one  of  the  crops  tested  under  those  conditions  next  year. 

Mr.  Lamb.  The  chief  thing  there  seems  to  be  improvenient  in  graz- 
ing lands.  That  takes  a  broad  range,  you  know.  Do  you  say  what 
is  Dest  to  be  put  on  the  lands,  or  find  out  what  is  cheaper  than  grass? 
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Mr.  Powell.  That  is  one  item  in  the  grazing-land  work.  The  de- 
part ment  is  also  studying  the  methods  of  reseedinc  grazing  lands  and 
methods  of  bundling  the  grass  and  handling  tne  animals  on  the 
ranges  so  that  reseeding  can  take  place  without  the  loss  of  the  for- 
age. What  I  referred  to  here  was  simply  the  lines  that  will  be  ex- 
tended next  year.  But  in  the  case  of  the  grazing  land.^,  the  bureau  is 
carrying  on  a  large  number  of  studies  under  this  item. 

Mr.  Lamb.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  lurther  questions  on  this  paragraph! 
If  not,  we  will  take  up  the  next  one :  "  To  investigate  and  encourage 
the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  farm  management  and  farm 
practice,"  where  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  some  $8,000. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  a  very  large  piece  of  work  in  the  bureau. 
The  actual  increase  of  $10,000  is  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of 
some  of  the  projects  which  Dr.  Spillman  is  carrying  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  statement  that  you  have  made  here, 
showing  the  amounts  turned  back  to  the  Treasury,  that  in  1910  it 
was  estmiated  that  about  $14,000  would  be  turned  back  from  this  fund. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  was  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  raid  made  on  Dr.  Spillman's  men  last  year  by  business  interests. 
When  that  happens  toward  the  last  of  the  year  the  bureau  does  not 
attempt  to  spend  its  money.    It  is  turned  back  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  no  criticism  to  oflPer  because  the  money 
went  back.  We  are  merely  inauiring  with  a  good-natured  desire  to 
give  you  an  opoortunity  to  explain. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Does  that  item  mclude  such  work  as  they  are  doing  up 
in  New  York  State? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  the  next 
paragraph  is :  "  For  the  study  and  demonstration  of  the  best  methods 
of  meeting  the  ravages  of  the  cotton-boll  weevil,"  with  which  we  are 
more  or  less  familiar,  and  an  increase  of  $28,000  is  asked  for. 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  an  actual  increase  of  $35,000. 

The  Chairman.  An  actual  increase  of  $35,000? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes.  There  have  been  several  transfers  under  this 
item  from  the  lump  to  the  statutory  roll.  The  purpose  of  that  in- 
crease, Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  work  in 
Tennessee,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  into  the  drier  sections  of  west 
Texas.  This  will  take  about  $15,000.  About  $20,000  is  to  be  used  in 
the  employment  of  Dr.  Bjiapp's  agents  nine  months  in  the  year 
rather  than  seven  and  a  half  months  in  the  year.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  employment  of  these  men  for  seven  and  a  half  months  is  too 
short  a  time  to  develop  the  best  results.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to 
extend  the  active  work  in  the  different  States  in  which  the  Federal 
funds  are  used  to  nine  months  of  the  year  rather  than  seven  and  a 
half.  That  will  require  about  $20,000— not  to  make  increases  in 
salaries,  but  to  extena  the  work  a  month  and  a  half  in  those  sections. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  contributed  to  this 
work  from  the  general  educational  fund  this  year? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  was  $113,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  expect  to  have  something  like  that 
amount  next  year? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes.  I  suppose  there  will  be  upward  of  $175,000 
from  private  funds  of  all  sources  this  year. 
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The  Chairman.  What  results  have  you  had  from  this  siunmer's 
work  in  the  Mississippi  Delta? 

Mr.  Powell.  From  the  best  evidence  that  we  can  obtain  through 
the  people  who  have  visited  the  department  and  through  the  trips  of 
our  men  in  the  country  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  feel  thai  the 
Mgher  cultural  methoos,  the  adoption  of  the  earlier  maturing  varie- 
ties, and  the  fall  preparation  of  the  land  itself  are  making  it  possible 
to  produce  cotton  in  the  Delta  re^ons  when  those  directions  are 
followed.  Dr.  Elnapp  tells  me  that  Sie  work  in  that  country  has  been 
very  encouraging  in  the  last  year,  judging  from  this  year's  crop. 

The  Cttairman.  We  had  reported  to  us  last  year  the  case  of  one 
man  in  Mississippi  who  was  unable  to  raise  a  single  bale  of  cotton  on 
700  acres,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  all  the  advice  and  counsel 
that  the  department  could  give  him.  Do  you  know  whether  that 
man  made  another  attempt  this  year  and  succeeded  any  better? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not.  I  am  not  per- 
sonally posted  on  this  individual  case. 

The  Cttatbman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  methods  have  been 
devised  to  handle  the  situation  in  Mississippi  tnat  are  different  from 
those  that  were  practiced  in  Texas  ?  The  argument  last  year  was  that 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  climate,  the  greater  humidity  and 
greater  protection  (greater  opportimities  for  hibernating)  in  the  delta 
country,  the  proJ[)lem  presents  a  very  different  phase  there  from  what 
it  does  in  the  prairie  country  of  Texas,  where  the  climate  is  dry 
ind  the  surroimdings  are  materially  different.  Dr.  Knapp  and 
other  members  of  the  bureau  who  came  before  us  last  year  admitted 
that  up  to  that  time  they  had  not  been  able  to  figure  out  any  way  to 
meet  the  problem  in  Mississippi  as  successfully  as  it  had  been  met  in 
Texas,  and  I  wondered  whether  the  past  summer  had  developed  any- 
thing more  encouraging? 

ifr.  Powell.  I  should  like  to  have  this  question  answered  by  Dr. 
Enapp. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  that  is  due,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  overflow  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  You  can  not  plant  a  crop  there  as  early  as  you 
can  in  Texas  for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  reason ;  yes. 

Mr.  Powell.  Of  course  in  that  more  humid  country  the  boll  weevil 
is  not  killed  as  easily  by  exposing  the  bolls  to  sunlight  as  it  is  in 
west  Texas,  and  that  requires  a  much  more  close  picking  of  the  fallen 
squares  than  it  does  in  the  western  countrv — the  hot  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  reason.  Another  reason  is  that  the 
plantations  are  surrounded  by  forests. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  found  any  cotton  plant  the  boll  of  which 
is  proof  against  the  weevil? 

i/lr.  Powell.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  there  that  could  tell  us  just  exactly  what 
work  has  been  in  the  Delta  country  this  summer? 

Mr.  Powell.  Dr.  Knapp  will  give  you  detailed  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  ask  him  to  come  up  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  defer  further  consideration  of  this  para- 
graph until  he  comes.  The  next  is:  "  For  the  investigation  and  im- 
provement of  methods  of  crop  production  under  semiarid  or  dry- 
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land  ccmditions,"  and  the  increase  there  asked  for  is  something  like 
$15,000. 

Mr.  Powell.  $15,000.  We  have  14  of  the  dry-land  stations  estab- 
lished, a  list  of  which  I  read  this  mominj?,  running  from  Texas  to 
Canada.  The  use  of  those  stations  by  different  offices  in  the  bureau 
as  centers  of  investigation  is  increasing  rapidljr.  This  involves  a 
higher  cost  of  maintenance.  The  $15,000  is  an  increase  to  provide 
for  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  14  stations,  ma!king,  I 
think,  about  $700  increase  per  station.  The  rest  of  the  increase  is 
to  be  used  in  handling  the  increase  in  the  work  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  use  those  stati<His  to  try  out  all 
your  new  introductions  of  dry-land  crops  of  various  kinds? 

Mr.  PowBix.  To  a  certain  extent  Those  stations  are  used  pri- 
marily to  investigate  crop-rotation  methods,  the  rotation  methods 
under  which  oats,  barley,  and  wheat  can  be  most  successfully  crown ; 
and  for  studies  in  the  improvement  of  dry-land  crops  through  selec- 
tion and  breeding,  and  for  the  testing  of  new  crops  adapted  to  dry 
lands,  though  the  testing  of  the  new  dry-land  plants  is  scattered  over 
a  much  wider  area  than  is  covered  by  these  farms.  The  dry-land 
stations  are  carried  on  largely  in  cooperation  with- the  State  institu- 
tions through  a  very  effective  workmg  arrangement.  I  inspected 
these  stations  this  last  summer,  and  I  noticed  that  every  State  insti- 
tution that  I  visited  pointed  to  the  Federal  work  as  among  the  most 
important  a^onomic  lines  in  progress  in  those  States.  The  work  is 
carried  on  m  very  hearty  cooperation  with  the  State  authorities. 
These  stations  are  visited  very  largely  bv  farmers.  At  some  of  those 
stations  you  can  look  for  miles  and  hardly  see  a  house,  and  yet  when 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  farmers  to  come  together  there  might 
be  several  thousand  farmers  and  30,  40,  50,  or  100  automobues 

Sthered  from  all  over  the  plains  area  to  study  the  rotation  methods, 
e  varieties,  and  various  other  things  in  progress  at  the  station 
farms. 

The  Chaibman.  The  station  wotdd  have  to  "  come  along  "  some  to 
be  able  to  show  anything  to  men  who  are  able  to  own  automobiles. 
It  shows  they  have  been  able  to  do  pretty  well  for  themselves. 

Is  there  anything  further  with  relation  to  the  dry-farming;  item? 
If  not,  we  will  pass  to  the  next  paragraph:  "For  investigations  in 
connection  with  the  utilization  of  lands  reclaimed  under  the  reclama- 
tion act,"  etc. 

Mr.  Powell.  No  increase  is  asked  for  in  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  presume  you  have  nothing  to  add  to  what 
was  said  in  your  general  statement  this  morning? 

Mr.  Powell.  Ifo ;  I  have  not,  except  in  answer  to  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  what  extent  these  projects  are  being  taken  up  by  settlers? 
Has  there  been  a  large  influx  oi  settlers  on  the  various  projects  this 
summer? 

Mr.  Powell.  There  has  in  the  case  of  some  of  them.  The  new 
ones  ojpened  this  year  have  been  almost  immediately  taken  up.  I  visited 
a  project  this  summer  at  Scotts  Bluff,  where  three  years  ago  it  was 

Sractically  barren  and  where  now  the  cottages  through  the  alfalfa 
elds  are  almost  as  numerous  as  in  one  oi  our  thickly  populated 
agricultural  regions  in  Xew  York. 
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The  Chair3iak.  And  the  settlers  there  are  making  a  living,  are 
they? 

Mr.  PowBLj^  They  are  making  good  progress.  I  was  told  that 
they  will  soon  have  a  trolley  through  that  section  on  account  of  the 
increase  in  population. 

The  Chairman.  What  State  is  that? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  in  Nebraska.  On  the  Yuma  project,  which 
I  visited  earlier  in  the  summer,  and  which  is  a  horticultural,  truck- 
ing, alfalfa,  and  Egyptian  cotton  project,  the  farm  units  opened  for 
witiy  were  promptly  nled  on.    That  was  just  opened  this  last  spring. 

The  Chah^man.  Do  you  have  in  your  mind  mstances  in  which  the 
settlers  on  these  projects  have  made  mistakes  which  have  been  cor- 
rected by  reason  of  the  advice  or  of  the  example  of  the  work  you 
are  doing? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  can  not  give  specific  examples ;  but  of  course  the 
new  settlers  coming  into  anv  of  those  sections  usually  carry  with 
them  the  ideas  on  nirming  that  they  had  in  the  section  from  which 
they  came;  therefore  the  experience  of  many  of  them  the  first  year 
is  rather  precarious.  It  is  found  where  the  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished for  some  time  that  there  is  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  settlers  who  visit  the  experiment  isrms  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  methods  being  worked  out  by  the  departm^it  I  take  that  as 
an  index  of  the  increased  interest  in  the  farms  established  by  the 
bureau,  and  the  value  of  them  to  the  settlers  in  showing  the  crop- 
cultivati<m  methods,  the  types  of  crops  they  can  grow,  and  irrigation 
methods.  As  examples,  tne  bureau  has  helped  estoblish  the  Egyptian 
cotton  industry  on  the  Yuma  project,  sugar-beet  growing  on  the 
Truc&ee-Carson,  and  has  diown  tne  settlers  how  to  protect  their  crops 
from  sand  storms  by  the  use  of  quick  growing  hed^. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  put  those  stations  m  charge  of  some 
scientist  fnnn  the  department  nere,  or  do  you  try  to  employ  a  prac- 
tical farmer  who  has  had  experience  in  that  kind  and  latitude  of 
country  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  try  to  employ  a  practical  farmer-scientist;  not 
a  man  who  has  simply  practical  informaticm  in  handling  land,  but 
who  has  enough  traming  in  addition  to  common  sense  and  judgment 
to  be  able  to  lead  the  people  in  that  section. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  has  had  some  experience  in  irrigation? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes.  He  may  be  a  young  man  in  the  thirties ;  yet  in 
a  very  short  time  he  may  be  a  leader  of  the  practical  workers  in  that 
c(Hnmunity. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  pass  to  the  next  paragraph :  "  For  the 
investigation  and  improvement  of  fruits  and  the  methods  of  fruit 
growing,  harvesting,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  increase 
m  the  appropriation  there  and  a  change  in  the  wording. 

Mr.  Powell.  Under  the  general  plant-breeding  item  considerable 
of  the  work  related  to  the  improvement  in  fruit  varieties.  Seven 
thousand  dollars  of  the  general  plant-breeding  fund  is  included  for 
administrative  purposes  m  the  increase  which  appears  in  this  item, 
and  the  words  "  improvement  of  fruits  "  are  inserted  so  there  can  be 
no  (question  about  the  authority.  It  is  a  transfer  of  funds  and  au- 
thority from  the  general  plant-breeding  item.  The  actual  increase 
in  pomological  investigations  is  $12,000,  to  be  distributed  something 
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like  this:  Nine  thousand  dollars  to  be  added  to  the  present  fruit- 
marketing,  transportation,  and  storage  investigations,  so  that  the 
work  which  is  now  in  progress  in  different  parts  of  the  country  may- 
be extended  to  Oregon,  Washington,  and  the  deciduous  fruit  mdus- 
tires  of  California,  to  the  fruit-marketing  problems  of  New  York, 
and  to  the  transportation  and  marketing  questions  involved  in  fruit 
shipments  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HLA.WLBY.  That  includes  your  precooUng  investigation? 

Mr.  Powell.  Precooling,  cold  storage,  and  transportation  investi- 
gations. About  a  thousand  dollars  of  the  increase  is  to  provide  for 
the  care  of  the  viticultural  stations  established  in  California  and  other 
States;  about  $1,600  for  the  fruit-district  investigations  in  Virginia, 
Arkansas,  and  other  States ;  and  about  $500  for  the  pecan  nut  culture 
investigations  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  the  South  generally, 
making  a  total  of  $12,000.  During  the  past  year  or  two  there  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  demands  on  the  department  to  extend 
its  fruit  transportations,  marketing,  and  handling  investigations. 
This  next  year  it  is  proposed  to  investigate  the  handling,  stora^, 
and  distribution  of  many  of  the  more  tender  deciduous  fruits  grown  in 
the  new  fruit-growing  valleys  of  the  Northwest.  For  example,  prune 
growing  in  Oregon  is  getting  to  be  a  very  large  industry.  At  present 
most  of  the  prunes  grown  there  have  to  be  dried.  It  is  a  difficult 
fruit  to  ship  m  a  fresh  state.  The  prunes  grown  in  that  locality  are 
of  unusually  good  quality.  The  department  will  investigate  the 
possibility  of  distributing  prunes  from  that  section  in  a  fresh  con- 
dition, first  by  handling  carefully,  and  then  by  cooling  them  to  a 
low  temperature  before  they  are  loaded  in  the  cars  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  East.  I  give  that  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  work  that 
will  be  extended  under  the  fruit-marketing  and  transportation  in- 
vestigation. There  will  also  be  investigations  in  the  Hood  River 
Valley  of  Oregon  and  in  various  other  of  the  newer  fruit-growing 
sections. 

Mr.  Cocks.  What  will  become  of  these  fruits  after  they  reach  their 
destination  ?    Will  they  have  to  be  dried  at  some  time  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  they  are  used  as  fresh  prunes.  They  have  high 
quality  for  eating  purposes. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  notice  that  you  drop  your  investigations  with  refer- 
ence to  melons  here. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  reason  is  that  the  word  "  melon  "  is  included 
under  "  fruit."  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  it  speciallv  inserted.  The 
word  "  fruit "  will  cover  melons.    That  is  to  simplify  the  language. 

Mr.  Lamb.  In  the  seventh  paragraph,  "  For  investigations  in  con- 
nection with  the  utilization  of  lands  reclaimed  under  the  reclamation 
act,"  you  ask  for  no  increase,  but  ask  that  the  $73,000  stand.  You 
passed  over  that.    You  did  not  tell  us  much  about  that. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  chairman  asked  whether  I  desired  to  say  any- 
thing more  than  was  said  in  the  general  review  this  morning,  and 
I  replied  that  there  was  nothing  I  desired  to  add  unless  in  reply 
to  questions.  This  item  provides  for  the  farms  established  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Reclamation  Service  on  the  projects  that  they  are 
developing;  the  funds  appropriated  this  year  will  be  enough  to 
look  after  that  work  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Did  you  do  anything  with  regard  to  the  numerous 
complaints  of  bad  treatment  of  shippers  by  commission  men,  etc.? 
Could  that  be  taken  up  by  the  department  in  any  way? 
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Mr.  Powell.  I  think  it  could  not  under  that  fruit-investigating 
item. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Is  it  a  practical  proposition  to  take  up?  We  hear 
great  complaint  on  that  score. 

Mr.  Lamb.  You  have  got  a  bill  about  that  here,*  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  should  lie  to  ask  about  it.'  I  do  not  know  just  what 
department  it  would  come  under.  It  certainly  has  to  do  with  the 
handling  and  shipment  of  fruit. 

Mr.  PowMJi.  It  is  a  business  question  connected  with  abuses  in 
the  sale  of  the  products  rather  than  with  their  production,  shipment, 
storage,  or  handling. 

Mr.  Cocks.  But  there  are  no  doubt  that  there  are  probably  great 
injustices  wrought,  especially  to  fruit  shippers,  are  there  not? 

Air.  Powell.  I  have  understood  so. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  know  so. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  all  kinds  of  trouble  whenever  we  change 
a  word  in  the  bill,  and  I  hope  you  have  not  suggested  this  change  of 
lui^age  here  without  feeling  very  certain  that  it  is  absolutely 
needed. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  change  takes  care  of  the  work  that  is  now  under 
way  under  the  general  plant-breeding  item,  but  which,  for  adminis- 
toutive  purposes,  is  now  to  be  handled  in  several  offices  rather  than 
in  one. 

The  Chaibman.  If  some  of  our  good  friends  over  on  the  floor 
were  to  read  your  statement  in  the  record,  they  would  inquire  by 
what  authority  you  are  now  doing  the  work  if  it  is  necessary  to  put 
new  language  in  the  bill  in  order  Qiat  it  may  be  continued. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  authority  is  in  the  general  plant-breeding  item 
at  present.  This  is  proposea  to  be  distributed  over  three  different 
items  next  year,  and  we  transfer  the  authority  also  by  modifying  a 
word  or  two  where  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  called  attention  to  the  item  which  was 
eliminated,  or  from  which  this  language  was  dropped — the  general 
plant-breeding  item  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  the  chairman  asked,  as  we  passed  the  item, 
how  we  distributed  that  fund. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  the  paragraph  for  general  plant 
breeding? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  I  was  inquiring  for — to  find  out 
whetiier  it  was  under  the  authority  of  that  paragraph,  which  is  now 
eliminated,  that  the  work  was  done  which  you  now  seek  to  have  done 
under  this? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  That  makes  it  clear. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  change  is  made  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  "  To  cultivate  and  care  for  experi« 
mental  gardens  and  grounds,  manage  and  maintain  conservatories, 
greenhouses,  and  plant  and  fruit  propagating  houses,"  the  same  as 
last  year.  .     . 

Mr.  Powia-L.  $2,000  is  the  actual  increase.  This  is  to  purchase 
coal  for  an  auxiliary  heating  plant  for  the  greenhouses  which  have 
been  heated  from  thp.  central  plant.     The  demands  upon  the  central 
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heating  plant  have  been  increasing  rapidly,  on  account  of  the  greater 
extent  of  the  department,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  provide  addi- 
tional heat  for  the  house. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  put  up  a  lot  of  new  greenhouses  during 
the  past  few  months,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Powell.  None  in  this  fiscal  year.  Two  have  been  completed 
within  the  past  12  months. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  this  paragraph  relates 
altogether  to  maintenance? 

]S(&.  Powell.  To  maintenance  of  the  grounds  and  the  houses. 

The  Chairman.  The  grounds  around  the  department's  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes ;  and  the  two-thousand-dollar  increase  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  heating  of  the  auxiliary  plant. 

The  Chairman.  *'  For  continuing  the  necessary  improvements  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  general  experiment  farm  and  agricultural 
station  on  the  Arlington  estate,"  an  increase  is  asked  of  about  $4,000. 

Mr.  Pow^ELL.  There  is  an  actual  increase  in  that  item  of  $10,000, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Two  types  of  work  are  included  undei;  that  item  for 
administrative  purposes — the  Arlington  farm  and  horticultural  in- 
vestigations. The  $10,000  is  proposed  to  be  used  in  this  way:  Three 
thousand  dollars  for  draining  and  for  making  available  more  land 
on  the  Arlington  farm,  which  is  coming  into  much  more  general  use 
in  the  department  as  a  whole  as  a  place  for  experimental  work,  and 
also  for  providing  for  an  increase  in  fixed  charges  on  account  of  in- 
creased work  on  the  farm.  Five  thousand  dollars  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  potato  investigation  which  was  outlined  this  morning.  We 
have  produced  this  last  year  some  30,000  new  seedling  potatoes,  which 
are  proposed  to  be  tested  in  the  northern  potato  regions  for  wilt  re- 
sistance, blight  resistance,  and  for  new  varieties,  and  the  balance, 
$2,000,  is  to  be  expended  to  increase  the  peanut  investigations  through 
the  Southern  States,  which  were  also  outlined  this  morning. 

The  Chahiman.  Referring  for  a  moment  to  your  potato  work: 
Are  the  plants  which  come  from  the  different  eyes  of  the  same  potato 
of  the  same  variety  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  same  variety;  yes. 

The  Chahlman.  But  they  are  not  necessarily  of  the  variety  of  the 
original  parent? 

Mr.  Powell.  Not  of  the  original  seed  parent.  There  is  a  slight 
variation  in  the  potatoes  produced  from  different  eyes  of  the  same 
potato;  and  if  this  variation  persist  long  enough^  and  the  stock  is 
grown  over  widely  different  areas,  the  variation  might  be  recognized 
as  a  varietal  difference. 

The  Chaikman.  Yes.  "  For  the  maintenance  of  a  testing  garden 
on  the  Fort  Brown  Military  Reservation  at  Brownsville,  Tex."  Is 
there  any  change  in  that? 

Mr.  Powell.  A  $3,000  increase  is  included. 

Mr.  Lamb.  It  is  $2,000,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  an  actual  increase  of  $3,000.  There  is  a  transfer 
to  the  statutory  roll  of  $1,000  in  the  item. 

The  Chahiman.  It  is  not  noted  there. 

Mr.  Powell.  All  of  these  statutory  changes  are  noted  elsewhere  in 
the  bill.  It  is  an  actual  increase  of  $3,000.  It  is  to  provide  for  the 
drainage  and  the  lowering  of  the  alkali  content  in  the  soil  on  this 
experimental  farm. 
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The  Chaibman.  How  long  has  that  garden  been  maintained  there! 
Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  three  years,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  What  are  you  trying  out? 

Mr.  Powell.  We  are  testing  the  new  crops  that  seem  to  be  adapted 
to  the  southwestern  arid  country.  The  Brownsville  garden  is  the 
testing  place  for  the  southwestern  introductions:  Ames,  Iowa,  for 
the  introduced  hardy  plants;  Chico,  Cal.,  for  the  plants  for  the  north- 
em  semiarid  belt;  and  the  Arlington  farm  for  the  eastern  country. 
We  are  also  testing  the  forage  crops  in  the  southwest  and  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  cactus  as  a  forage  crop  to  the  arid  hot  regions. 

The  Chairman.  "  For  general  administrative  expenses  connected 
with  the  above  mentioned  lines  of  investigation,"  etc.,  there  appears 
to  be  a  decrease  of  some  $4,000.    Is  that  on  account  of  transfers? 

Mr.  Powell.  Tliat  is  entirely  connected  with  transfers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  actual  increase? 

Mr.  Powell.  There  is  no  increase  in  this  fund,  except  in  the  two 
places  already  discussed. 

The  Chairman.  Look  for  a  moment  at  page  27.  I  notice,  under 
the  head  of  "  Pathological  laboratory,"  on  page  27,  a  number  of  sci- 
entists, or  titles  of  positions  which  I  presume  are  filled  by  scientists. 
I  presume  you  have  no  other  class  of  employees  under  that  list;  have 
you  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir ;  that  gives  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Following  the  instruction  of  the  provision  in  the 
last  act,  you  have  transferred  all  the  clerks  and  executive  officers  from 
the  luinp  fund  to  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  in  every  case. 

The  Chairman.  Every  employee  of  any  sort,  except  the  scientists? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  leaves  us  nothing  to  consider  there.  Let  me 
ask  you,  What  is  a  xylotomist? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  word  "  xylotomist "  refers  to  a  specialist  who 
works  on  wood  diseases. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  Dr.  Powell,  of  any  changes  in 
salaries — promotions,  or  anything  of  that  sort — ^in  this  list  which  is 
presented  here  on  pages  27,  28,  and  29  ?  Has  there  been  any  material 
change  this  year  over  last  year? 

Mr.  Powell.  None  whatever  in  those  transferred  to  the  statutory 
rolls,  and  only  the  ordinary  promotions  in  the  lump-fund  employees 
that  are  made  by  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  salary  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  highest  salary  in  this  list  is  $4,000. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  notice  one  item  where  it  says :  "  Two  unskilled  labor- 
ers, at  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  diem  each,"  and  "  two  skilled  laborers, 
at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  diem  each." 

"Mr.  Powell.  I  should  have  to  refer  to  the  record  to  look  up  the 
specific  cases. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Why  do  you  call  a  man  getting  a  dollar  and  a  Quarter 
a  day  a  skilled  lahlorer,  and  a  man  that  gets  a  dollar  and  a  halt  a  day 
an  unskilled  laborer? 

Mr.  Bball.  He  does  actual  work.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Powell.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Zappone  to  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  skilled  and  unskilled  classes? 
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Mr.  Zapponb.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  explained.  "  Skilled  "  and 
''  unskilled  "  are  civil-service  terms,  the  former  usually  being  applied 
to  a  higher  grade  of  labor. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  they  are  civil-service  terms. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Does  an  unskilled  laborer  demand  more  and  get  more 
than  a  skilled  laborer? 

Mr.  Zapponb.  As  a  rule  he  gets  more. 

Mr.  Cocks.  He  does? 

Mr.  Zappone.  He  gets  more. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Well,  that  beats  me.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Zappone.  Perhaps  I  did  not  undersStnd  your  question.  Whal 
1  mean  is  that  a  skilled  laborer  gets  more  than  an  unskilled  laborer. 

Mr.  Cocks.  But  it  is  just  the  reverse  here.    • 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Cocks.  Under  "  Cotton  Standardization." 

Mr.  Zappone.  That  happens  to  be  an  unusual  case.  As  a  rule  the 
skilled  laborer  receives  a  higher  rate  of  pay  than  the  unskilled 
laborer. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  case  the  skilled  laborers 
are  women  who  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  cotton  standards. 
The  unskilled  laborers  are  men  who  do  heavy  manual  work. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Has  your  scale  of  wages  gone  up  this  year?  Have  you 
increased  salaries? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  ordinary  increases  that  are  made  each  year  by 
the  Secretary  have  been  made  this  last  year  in  the  lump  funds. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  under  crop  physiology,  for  example, 
there  are  two  clerks  at  $1,000  each ;  and  there  are  several  other  places 
that  are  similar. 

Mr.  Zappone.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  can  explain  that.  The  list 
of  employees  under  the  lump-fund  appropriations  is  required  by 
statute  to  be  published  in  the  Book  of  Estimates ;  and  in  complying 
therewith  we  take  the  rolls  as  they  stand  on  some  definite  date — 
usually  September  30,  the  time  of  making  up  the  estimates;  or,  as 
in  this  case,  if  you  will  notice  under  the  caption,  October  1.  This 
list  [indicating]  is  an  exact  reproduction  ot  the  rolls  on  that  date. 
It  takes  in  every  one.  Naturally,  all  those  who  will  be  transferred 
to  the  statutory  rolls  are  also  to  be  found  in  that  list.  But  you  will 
not  find  them  there  next  year,  because  they  will  have  since  been 
transferred. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.    That  clears  up  that  matter. 

Mr.  Hawley.  On  page  29  I  see,  under  the  head  of  "  General  Plant- 
Breeding,"  the  salaries  of  one  physiologist,  one  expert,  and  one  sci- 
entific assistant.  I  see  the  item  is  cut  out  from  the  table.  Those 
men  are  transferred  to  other  departments  of  the  bureau,  are  they? 

Mr.  Powell.  They  are  now  transferred  to  the  items  to  which  the 
fund  was  transferred. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  in  relation  to  any 
of  these?  If  not,  I  think  we  can  finish  up  the  remainder  of  this 
bureau  in  a  few  minutes  and  close  the  hearing  for  the  day. 

We  now  come  back  to  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  valuable 
seeds.  Have  you  made  any  change  in  this,  except  the  extraction  of 
$20,000? 

Mr.  Powell.  And  an  increase  of  $12,000  in  that  part  which  relates 
to  foreign  seeds.    Two  thousand  dollars  of  that  is  proposed  to  be 
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used  in  the  handling  of  the  work  in  Washington,  which  has  increased 
enormously  during  the  past  year  in  the  number  of  receipts  and  the 
physical  handling  of  the  work.  Three  thousand  dollars  is  proposed 
to  be  used  in  handlmg  the  increase  in  the  demands  on  the  mtroduo- 
tion  gardens  at  Miami,  Fla.,  Ames,  Iowa,  and  Chico,  Cal.,  and  our 

Erdens  here  at  Washifagton.  Seven  thousand  dollars  is  proposed  to 
used  in  an  exploration  of  the  Nubian  date  industry,  for  tiie  pur- 
pose of  introducmg  into  this  country  the  best  varieties  of  date^  that 
are  now  grown  in  that  country,  and  for  use  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Meyer's  enlarged  work  when  he  enters  the  western  Chinese  frontier 
next  year. 

The  Chairbcan.  Taking  into  account  the  $20,000  which  you  have 
transferred  but  not  deducted,  as  I  imderstand  it,  from  your  esti- 
mates here 

Mr.  Powell.  That  was  left  to  take  care  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  seeds  next  year  so  as  to  maintain  the  present  distribution. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  The  net  increase  in  this  appropriation,  then, 
is  $27,920? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  of  that  is  for  the  for- 
eign work,  with  no  reference  made  to  an  increase  in  the  rest  of  the 
item,  the  only  increase  being  asked  for  specifically.  It  amounts  to  that 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  $12,000,  but  that  is  a  part  of  the  total 
sum? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  simply  taking  out  a  little  more?  You 
are  taking  $12,000  more  out  of  the  $300,000  than  we  took  out  last 
year — is  that  it? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir;  the  $12,000  is  in  addition  to  the  present 
amouni^  used  in  foreign  exploration. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  must  have  made  a  transfer  somewhere. 

Mr.  Powell.  But  it  is  all  in  the  seed  item. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  total.  I  notice  on  page  35 
that  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  this  work  during  the  current 
year  ib  $309,590.  The  total  estimates  are  $301,680,  which  makes  an 
apparent  decrease. 

Mr.  Powell.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
the  lump-fund  changes  involved  in  that.  The  actual  difference  in 
that  item  is  only  the  $12,000  requested  for  the  foreign  exploration 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  this  additional  difference,  that  we 
are  appropriating  in  another  paraj^ph  $20^000  to  c^rry  on  forage 
work  which  was  paid  for  out  of  this  appropriation  this  year? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir;  it  makes  $20,000  additional  to  the  bill  as  a 
whole. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  so  that  in  point  of  fact  there  is  an  increase 
here  of  $32,000? 

Mr.  Powell^  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  BucKER.  The  amount  to  be  appropriated  is  less  than  it  was 
before,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  $20,000  more.  During  the  current  yeat 
we  spent  $20,000  from  the  appropriation,  not  for  garden  seed,  but 
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for  this  forage  investigation.  Now  they  propose  to  take  care  of  the 
forage  investigation  bjr  an  indep^ident  appropriation  of  $20,000, 
leaving  the  amount  available  for  the  purchase  oi  seeds  $20,000  more 
than  it  was  this  year. 

Mr.  Lamb.  That  is  not  your  idea,  is  it? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  exactly  it 

Mr.  Lamb.  These  fibres  do  not  show  that 

Mr.  Powell.  Li  order  to  get  that,  Capt  Lamb,  you  would  have  to 
take  two  or  three  different  items  here  and  you  would  have  to  take 
separately  the  items  of  transfer  from  statutory  to  lump  roU. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  see  tha^-$19,910. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes.  So  that  while  the  figures  show  an  apparent  in- 
crease in  the  amount  here,  there  is  a  transfer  to  the  lump  fund. 

Mr.  Lamb.  There  is  really  an  increase  of  $12,000. 

Mr.  Powell.  Simply  an  mcrease  of  $12,000  in  that  item.  That  is 
ill  that  there  is  involved  in  it 

The  Chairman.  Taking  into  account  the  appropriation  provided 
for  the  forage  work  in  a  different  paragrafjh? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  separate  from  that;  simply  in  that  item  alone. 
The  total  difference  in  the  item  alone  due  to  new  work  is  $12,000. 
The  difference  in  the  bill  as  a  whole  will  be  $20,000  in  another  item. 

The  Chairman.  Plus  $12,000? 

Mr.  Powell.  Plus  $12,000  in  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  when  you  consider  what  it  is  going 
to  cost  us  to  carry  out  the  provisions  or  this  seed-distribution  para- 
graph and  to  do  the  work  with  forage  plants,  and  compare  what  it 
cost  us  this  year,  it  will  cost  $32,000  more  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  reaches  the  end  of  this  bureau ;  and 
unless  members  of  the  committee  have  Questions  to  ask  or  the  gentle- 
men of  the  bureau  have  somethiujg  further  that  they  wish  to  present 
to  our  attention,  we  will  not  detain  you  any  longer. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  amount  carried  in 
the  bill  is  ample  to  take  care  of  that  work  in  New  York  on  as  large 
a  scale  as  we  have  been  conducting  it  this  year? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  will  not  provide  for  a  large  amoimt  of  new 
work  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  demonstration  work  on  what 
are  called  the  abandoned  farms  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Cocks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  will  provide  for  very  little  extension  in  New 
York  or  in  any  other  section. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  still  a  little  bit  uncertain  in  regard  to  this 
forage-plant  work  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  seeds,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  you,  Dr.  Powell,  if  you  have  the  data  there  from 
which  you  can  tell  just  exactly  how  much  money  was  spent  last  year 
out  of  the  seed  fund  for  this  forage  work,  and  how  much  you  have 
allotted  this  year  for  that? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  should- have  to  make  up  a  statement  on  that  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Scott,  which  I  will  submit  to  you,  and  if  you  like  I  will 
make  up  a  statement  of  the  history  of  the  handling  of  the  forage- 
crop  items. 
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The  Chairman.  That  might  be  a  good  piece  of  infonnation.  Just 
to  refresh  our  memories  in  regard  to  the  matter,  I  read  from  the 
hearings  of  last  year.    Dr.  Galloway  said  this: 

There  is  Just  one  little  matter  that  might  be  referred  to,  because  the  question 
might  come  up,  and  perhaps  you  would  like  to  be  Informed  on  the  subject 
There  was  carried  In  the  appropriation  for  seed  for  a  number  of  years  an  item 
authorizing  us  to  expend  a  certain  portion  of  that  money  for  forage-crop  work. 
Under  that  we  were  carrying  on  quite  successfully  a  number  of  projects  which 
were  yielding  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  work  was  conducted  in  this  fashion:  We  wer<»  securing,  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  types  of  forage  crops  which  might  be  sent  Into  a  community 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Indiyldual  farmers,  who  were  acting  with  us  and 
oftentimes  cooperating  with  the  stations  and  fixing  a  definite  cropping  system 
In  that  particular  locality.  We  were  spending  about  $80,000  in  that  work  with- 
out any  detriment  whatever,  without  taking  anything  at  all  from  the  usual 
congressional  fund  for  the  ordinary  congressional  seed.  Last  year,  in  order  to 
have  that  item  set  out  more  distinctly,  we  segregated  it  as  a  special  thing. 
Some  one,  probably  thinking  that  the  congressional  seed  distribution  was  goii^ 
to  be  invaded,  cut  it,  and  it  went  out,  or  was  changed  to  $10,000  instead  of 
$80,000.  Now,  we  put  it  back  to  its  old  status,  as  it  was  before,  making  it  read 
as  it  was  before. 

Now  it  reads :  "  For  purchase,  propagation,  testing,  and  distribu- 
tion of  valuable  seeds,'^  etc.    Your  theory  is.  Doctor,  that  the  Ian* 

age  to  which  Mr.  Galloway  referred  when  he  said  that  this  item 
ad  been  put  back  was  simply  that  one  word  "testing."  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  But  that  word  has  always  been  there. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  has  always  been  there. 

The  Chaibman.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Galloway  must 
have  had  some  other  phrase  in  his  mind  or  he  would  not  have  said 
that  it  had  been  put  back  after  having  been  cut  out. 

Mr.  Powell.  If  the  chairman  will  allow  me,  I  will  prepare  a 
statement  showing  the  sequence  in  which  that  item  was  hanaled  in 
the  seed  bill  from  year  to  year. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  do  that,  and  the 
amount  that  has  been  expended  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  it  would  appear  more  clearly  by  having  a 
logical  presentation  from  year  to  year. 

The  CHiOBMAN.  All  right.  Then,  if  there  is  nothing  further,  we 
are  very  much  obliged  to  you  gentlemen  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry;  and  the  committee  wul  stand  adjourned  until  10.80  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning,  when  we  will  hear  from  the  Forest  Service. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Friday, 
December  9,  1910,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


CoMMirrEE  ON  Agbicultubb, 

House  of  Kepbesbntatives, 

Friday,  December  P,  1910. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott 
(chairman),  presiding. 

The  Chaibman.  Gentlemen  will  remember  that  when  Prof.  Moore 
was  before  the  committee  some  reference  was  made  to  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  Weather  Bureau  station  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.    Kep- 
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resentative  Cline,  of  the  Fort  Wayne  district,  was  present  at  that 
time  and  asked  the  committee  to  he  permitted  to  appear  at  a  later 
date,  when  he  would  have  certain  data  that  he  wanted  to  present  in 
connection  with  that  matter.  He  is  here  this  morning,  and  I  will  ask 
him  now  to  make  the  statement  that  he  desired  to  present  to  the 
committee. 

STATEMENT   OF  HON.   CYETIS   CIINE,   A   REPRESENTATIVE  DT 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA. 

Mr.  Cline.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  beg  of  the  committee  to  give  me 
five  minutes  so  that  I  will  not  interfere  with  your  general  business, 
while  the  other  members  are  coming  in.  I  want  to  snow  the  location 
of  Fort  Wayne  with  reference  to  the  stations  already  established. 
The  stations  established  now  in  the  Weather  Bureau  service  are  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Chicago,  HI.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Lansing,  Mich., 
leaving  Fort  Wayne  in  the  center  of  this  section  [indicating  on  map], 
about  an  equal  distance  from  these  four  stations  that  I  have  above 
described,  and  Fort  Wayne  is  from  125  to  140  miles  from  anyone  of 
these  stations. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  the  territory  that  would  be 
described  by  a  circle  describing  half  the  distance  between  those  points 
here  would  comprise  about  22  counties  in  northeastern  Indiana,  10 
counties  in  the  edge  of  Ohio  here,  and  4  counties  in  Michigan,  and 
by  going  to  the  proper  bureau  I  found  that  within  that  territory 
describing  just  half  the  distance  between  those  two  points  are 
1,040,000  people  living.  Within  that  territory  also  are  two  very 
laree  cities,  comparatively — ^that  is  Fort  Wayne,  with  70,000  people, 
and  South  Bend,  with  50,000  people.  Besides  that  there  are  at  least 
a  dozen  cities  with  10,000  people  each  within  a  radius  of  75  miles 
from  Fort  Wayne.  I  want  to  say  also  that  this,  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  territory  involved  here,  is  the  most  highly  developed  and 
widely  diversified  agricultural  section  in  the  United  States  that  is 
not  supplied  with  Weather  Bureau  service. 

I  want  to  say  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  center  in  the  United  States,  considering  the 
territory  involved,  because  located  within  those  75  miles  are  manu- 
facturing interests  that  are  the  greatest  in  the  world  in  several  of 
their  respective  lines.  Within  this  territory  here  nearly  every  county 
is  maintaining  a  public  libranr  for  the  conv^ence  of  the  general 
public.  There  are  at  least  eight  collies,  some  of  them  of  national 
reputation,  especially  Notre  Dame,  at  South  Bend ;  Hillsdale  College, 
Michigan;  and  the  Wabash  College  at  Warsaw.  Nearly  90  per  cent 
of  all  the  transcontinental  lines  of  railroad  of  this  country  pass 
through  the  territory  that  would  be  supplied  by  this  new  station. 
There  are  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania  system,  the 
New  York  Central  system,  involving  the  Lake  Shore,  and  the  Nickel 
Plate,  the  Vandalia  system,  and  the  several  branches  of  those  lines. 

Another  merit  that  Fort  Wayne  has  for  the  establishment  of  this 
station  is  this :  It  is  the  distributing  center  for  this  entire  territory, 
its  wholesale  and  jobbing  interests.  It  is  a  railroad  center  whose 
lines  permeate  all  sections  of  this  country,  with  early  trains  carrying 
the  papers  and  the  mail,  so  that  they  reach  the  rural-route  service 
that  covers  every  section  of  the  territory  in  the  early  morning,  and 
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the  mail  from  the  eastern  and  the  western,  and  especially  from  the 
Fort  Wayne  section,  reaches  this  section  by  early  morning  delivery 
route. 

Mr.  Chapman.  What  time  do  you  get  the  Chicago  papers  at  Fort 
Wayne? 

Mr.  Cline.  At  10  o'clock;  not  in  time  for  early  delivery  except 
those  that  go  South  by  way  of  Fort  Wayne.  Those  that  come  over 
the  line  from  the  northern  section  do  not  get  there  before  10  o'clock. 
The  southern  papers  have  all  left,  you  know,  on  the  rural  route  serv- 
ice; so  that  in  95  per  cent  of  this  territory  the  rural  routes  get  the 
morning  papers  into  the  homes  of  the  farmers  before  10  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon.  Those  are  the  advantages  that  we  ask  to  be  considered, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  this  service. 
Another  thing  I  think  I  can  safely  say  is  this,  that  if  this  committee 
feels  like  giving  us  the  advantages  that  we  desire,  I  think  the  city  of 
Fort  .Wayne  will  donate  the  territory,  unless  it  is  confined  to  the 
absolute  business  section  so  that  it  would  make  the  cost  so  much  that 
the  commercial  interests  there  would  not  feel  that  they  could  pur- 
chase the  territory  necessary.  But  if  they  were  permitted,  and  still 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  business  interests,  to  provide  a 
location  for  establishing  the  building,  I  think  I  can  say  that  they 
would  do  that,  if  the  committee  would  make  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  owns  the  post  office  and  the 
Federal  court  building  at  Fort  Wayne? 

Mr.  Cline.  The  Government  owns  the  Federal  offices  at  Fort 
Wayne,  but  the  building  is  a  small  one,  built  some  30  years  ago  when 
the  city  did  not  have  half  the  population  that  it  has  now,  and  the 
surrounding  buildings  are  much  taller  than  the  Government  build- 
ing, so  that  it  could  ;iot  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  this  service. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  the  population  of  Fort  Wayne? 

Mr.  Cline.  It  is  nearly  70,000. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  communicate  with  the 
authorities  at  Fort  Wayne  so  as  to  know  positively  whether  they  will 
donate  this  site?    We  have  had  some  experiences  on  that  line. 

Mr.  Cline.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that.  I  talked  with  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Commercial  Club  who  happened  to  be  here  attending 
the  River  and  Harbor  Congress,  and  he  thought  he  could  vouch  for 
that,  and  he  is  one  of  the  largest  property  owners  in  the  city ;  but  I 
will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Lamb.  You  had  better  do  that,  because  that  is  a  pertinent  point 
in  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Cline.  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  kindness  they 
have  had  in  hearingme. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  heard  you. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  MB.  CUNE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  proceed  with  the  merits  of  Fort  Wayne 
and  the  country  that  will  be  reached  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Weather  Bureau  observatory,  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
committee  for  the  courtesy  shown  me  in  permitting  me  to  be  present 
during  the  discussion  of  this  department  by  Prof.  Moore.  1  desire 
to  say  that  I  appreciate  this  kindness  very  greatly  and  also  the  op- 
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?ortumty  of  presenting  the  claim  of  northeast  Indiana,  northwest 
>hio,  and  a  portion  of  southern  Michigan  for  the  establishment  of 
this  weather  observatory. 

The  country  has  come  to  know  Prof.  Moore  as  the  most  thoroughly 

Sosted,  the  most  able  and  efficient  head  of  the  public  service  this 
epartment  of  the  Government  has  ever  had.  It  appreciates  his 
ability,  and  I  hope  to  see  him  remain  in  the  service  sumciently  long 
to  fully  develop  his  plans  for  the  perfection  of  the  service. 

Fort  Wayne  is  the  focal  point  in  the  quadrangle  described  by  the 
stations  located  at  Toledo,  Lansing,  Chicago,  and  Indianapolis.    This 

Soint  is  more  than  100  miles  from  any  one  of  these  locations,  the 
istance  averaging  more  than  125  miles.  The  service  will  supply  10 
counties  in  Ohio,  6  in  Michigan,  and  22  in  Indiana,  reached  by  a 
radius  covering  one-half  of  the  territory  between  the  points  indicated 
and  Fort  Wayne.  Within  this  territory  described  above  there  are 
two  cities  of  more  than  60,000  population  and  a  score  or  more  with  a 
population  of  over  10,000,  ana  a  large  number  of  cities  and  towns, 
mcorporated,  having  a  population  of  6,000  and  less.  This  Weather 
Bureau  station  would  supply  information — considering  the  extent  of 
the  territory — to  the  greatest  manufacturing  district  in  the  central 
West  It  includes  within  its  scope  the  richest  and  most  diversified 
agricultural  district  in  the  United  States.  I  speak  of  manufactur- 
ing, because  in  some  of  the  cities  within  this  territory  are  the  largest 
manufacturing  interests  in  their  respective  fields  in  the  world.  Its 
agricultural  resources  have  been  developed  to  a  hig;h  state  of  pro- 
ductiveness equal  to  that  of  any  other  section.  Within  this  territory 
tJiere  is  a  population  of  1,141,294,  whose  intelligence  and  public  spirit 
is  marked  by  the  establishment  of  more  than  half  a  score  of  colleges 
and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  church  societies  are  located  in 
every  section,  with  nearly  every  town  of  any  size  conducting  one  or 
more  large  public  libraries. 

Across  this  territory  to  be  supplied  from  this  proposed  station 
runs  90  per  cent  of  the  transcontinental  railroads,  that  carry  annually 
over  200,000,000  tons  of  freight.  These  lines  are  fed  by  numerous 
electric  interurban  and  steam  roads  that  testify  to  the  wealth,  energy, 
and  industry  of  the  people  that  support  them.    Fort  Wayne  has  a 

Population  of  nearly  70,000  people,  is  a  great  railroad  center,  con- 
ucting  an  immense  business,  industrial  and  manufacturing.  This 
entire  territory  included  within  this  scope  and  directly  tributary  to  it 
constitutes  the  distributing  center  of  tne  towns  and  cities  that  are 
reached  directly  by  the  railway  communications  by  their  great  whole- 
sale and  jobbing  interests.  Every  section  of  this  territory  is  covered 
by  Rural  Route  Delivery  Service.  Railways  reaching  from  this  great 
center  carry  its  very  latest  publications  both  morning  and  evening 
direct  to  the  readers. 

I  believe  that  this  territory  is  so  situated  with  reference  to  the 
Inter-Lake  region  that  the  observations  would  be  of  very  great  value 
as  information  to  the  department.  There  is  no  station  located  with 
reference  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  influenced  by  the  water 
territory  that  would  disclose  the  information  for  the  bureau  that  this 
station  would  provide. 

I  am  glad  to  submit  the  claims  of  this  section  of  the  country  whose 
people  are  so  intensely  interested  in  the  location  of  this  observatory 
and^awake  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  I  hope  the  corn- 
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mittee  may  ccHiclude  that  the  good  of  the  service  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  station.  Beg  to  say  that  we  do  not  want  the  bureau 
to  be  established  t^nporarily ;  we  want  a  permanent  building  erected, 
so  that  the  service  may  not  hereafter  be  temporarily  inconvenienced 
in  anyway  whatever. 

I  wUl  be  glad  at  some  future  time,  if  the  ccmmiittee  desires,  to  pre- 
sent this  matter  more  fully,  as  your  chairman  has  indicated  to  me  that 
if  the  committee  think  necessary,  he  would  give  me  the  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

The  Chaibman.  At  the  request  of  the  committee.  Dr.  Knapp,  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  demonstration  work  in  connection  with 
combating  the  boll  weevil  in  the  South,  is  here,  and  there  are  a 
few  questions  we  would  like  to  ask  him.  I  think  what  we  desire 
particularly  to  know  is  whether  the  experience  of  the  past  summer 
nas  developed  any  new  methods  in  the  treatment  of  the  boll  weevil 
in  the  Mississippi  Delta  country. 

STATEKENT  OF  MB.  SEAMAN  A.  KNAPP,  IN  CHASOE  OF  FAKME&8' 
COOPEKATIVE  DEMONSTKATION  WOBK,  BUBEAIT  OF  PLANT 

nrousTET. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  doubtless  remember,  Dr.  Knapp,  stating 
before  the  committee  last  year  that  the  problem  presented  there  was 
quite  different  from  that  which  exists  in  Texas  and  that  the  means 
whidi  had  been  reasonably  successful  for  combating  the  weevil  in 
Texas,  on  account  of  phyacal  and  climatic  conditions,  did  not  seem 
to  work  so  effectively  m  Mississippi,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  know 
whether  further  experience  has  confirmed  that  judgment  or  reversed 
it  or  whether  any  other  methods  have  been  devised  that  have  proven 
successful. 

Mr.  Knapp.  If  I  recall  correctly,  Mr.  Qiairman,  that  was  the  state- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  and  not  our  statement. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  in  a  general  way  it  was  a 
statement  that  was  concurred  in  by  all  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  work  down  there.  But,  passing  that  by,  we  want  to  know  what 
the  facts  are  down  there. 

Mr.  Knapp.  We  have  held  that  our  methods  would  be  just  as  suc- 
cessful in  the  Delta  as  in  any  other  territory,  but  that  it  was  a  more 
difficult  territory  to  handle  because  of  the  greater  rainfall,  and  I 
think  I  stated  to  the  committee,  and  if  not  I  will  state  it  now.  that 
there  have  been  periods  in  the  history  when  the  crop  declined,  when 
the  crop  of  Louisiana  declined  over  50  per  cent  witnout  any  weevil, 
showing  that  climatic  conditions  largely  controlled  the  situation  in  a 
country  a  little  too  wet  for  good  cotton  growing.  Now,  there  was  a 
case  brought  up,  I  think  last  year,  where  a  very  intelligent  man 
cultivated  700  acres  of  cotton  and  claimed  to  have  followed  our 
methods  and  he  failed.  I  sent  a  man  to  investigate,  and  I  found 
that  this  was  the  situation.  In  many  of  those  plantations  you  have 
to  have  a  front  levee  to  keep  off  the  overflow  of  the  river,  and  you 
have  to  have  a  back  levee  to  prevent  the  water  coming  onto  your 

Slantation  in  very  high  water,  and  the  back  water  stood  against  his 
jvee  until  there  was  so  much  seepage  that  he  never  succeded  in 
making  his  crop,  and  if  there  had  not  been  aily  weevil  it  is  very 
doubtnd  if  he  would  have  had  much  crop. 
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That  is  a  situation  we  have  to  deal  with.  The  same  principles 
hold  good  absolutely.  I  defy  anyone  to  produce  a  single  instance 
where,  in  the  Delta  or  elsewhere,  if  our  instructions  have  been  fol- 
lowed, a  crop  of  cotton  was  not  produced. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  outline  those  experiments  briefly,  so  that 
we  may  know  what  you  mean  when  you  use  the  word  "  principles  " 
In  this  connection? 

Mr.  BInapp.  I  want  to  except  right  there— ^except  the  weather  con- 
ditions are  such  that  they  could  not  make  it  anyway.  In  1908,  on 
the  10th  of  July,  we  had  in  the  Delta  region  of  Louisiana,  on  the 
average,  about  half  a  bale  of  cotton  made  to  the  acre.  There  came 
a  succession  of  rains,  and  it  rained  almost  continuously,  or  at  least 
it  rained  every  day  for  17  days,  and  the  bolls  rotted  in  the  fields.  It 
was  not  due  to  the  weevil,  but  they  would  have  lost  their  crop  any- 
way. I  remember  one  instance  where  we  thought  we  would  have 
800  bales  of  cotton  sure;  they  gathered  in  the  fall  only  50  bales. 
With  this  exception,  making  cotton  in  the  Delta  differs  little  from 
the  upland ;  and  hence  we  have  advised,  in  the  Delta,  under  boll- 
weevil  conditions,  not  to  plant  on  these  very  wet  and  doubtful  lands 
unless  they  can  drain  them  better.  Now,  the  plan  is  simply  this: 
The  fall  preparation,  which  I  think  you  all  understand,  is  to  burn 
the  stalks  if  they  get  the  cotton  out  early,  which  very  lew  do,  but 
after  the  frost  comes  and  all  plant  food  is  destroyed  and  the  main 
weevils  have  left  the  field,  simply  to  cut  the  stalks  and  turn  thein 
under  deeply,  so  as  to  save  the  humus.  If  it  is  dry  enough  to  give  it 
a  little  winter  cultivation,  we  harrow,  so  as  to  stir  up  the  soil. 

Plant  a  little  later  than  you  would  under  ordinary  condition,  be- 
cause cotton  is  a  tropical  plant,  and  our  experience  is  that  where  they 
are  advised  to  plant  very  early  half  the  time  and  sometimes  two-thirds 
of  the  time  they  lose  their  crop  and  have  to  plant  over  again,  and  it 
makes  it  a  little  too  late  and  causes  discouragement,  and  they  lose 
their  best  seed.  Plant  late  enough  so  that  it  is  sufficiently  warm  for 
the  plant  to  grow  rapidly.  That  means  a  vigorous  plant.  Use  a 
kind  of  cotton  that  will  mature  early,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  mature 
all  its  crop,  as  we  originally  thought,  within  2  feet  of  the  ground. 
We  can  make  a  top  crop  as  long  as  we  continue  to  pick  up  the  squares 
and  to  cultivate  the  cotton,  and  this  year  we  have  made  a  good  many 
top  crops. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  "  top  crop  " — at  the  top 
of  the  plant? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes,  at  the  top  of  the  plant.  It  comes  on  later.  There 
will  be  a  period  of  rest,  apparently,  and  then  it  puts  on  a  top  bloom 
and  makes  a  crop  on  top.  The  planters,  under  boll-weevil  conditions, 
have  always  depended  on  what  they  call  the  "  bottom  crop  "  and  the 
"  middle  crop ;"  and  they  have  not  relied  upon  the  top  crop.  Inten- 
sive or  rapid  shallow  cultivation,  some  fertilization,  so  as  to  hasten 
the  plant  and  strengthen  it.  Pick  up  and  destroy  the  squares,  be- 
cause if  we  do  that  then  if  it  is  rainy  weather  we  keep  down  the 
weevil ;  and  we  can  soon  destroy  an  entire  generation  of  weevils.  The 
weevil  is  local,  largely;  that  is,  we  are  not  generally  troubled  with 
an  invasion  from  other  fields  during  that  part  of  the  season.  It  is 
the  weevil  that  was  in  the  field  that  does  the  damage,  and  hence  the 
value  of  fall  destruction  as  much  as  you  can.  Then  if  you  pick  up 
the  squares  and  destroy  them,  in  about  four  weeks  you  have  wiped  out 
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that  generation.  The  total  cost  of  this  ranges  from  $1.25  to  $2  at 
the  outside. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Per  acre? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Per  acre;  that  is,  the  extra  cost  of  making  a  crop  under 
boll-weevil  conditions. 

Mr.  Chapman.  What  is  a  square;  a  boll  before  it  opens? 

Mr.  Knapp.  It  is  the  incipient  boll,  the  commencement,  the  forma- 
tion. The  boll  weevil  bores  mto  it  and  lays  the  egg,  and  turns  around 
and  seals  up  the  hole  so  that  it  can  notJbe  poison^  and  in  a  few  days 
it  drops  on,  and  if  it  does  not  drop  os  we  can  eknke  it  off,  and  to  do 
that  we  attach  poles  to  the  handle  of  the  cultivator  and  knock  off  the 

Slant  so  that  it  will  fall  off.  Now,  there  is  this  difference  between 
le  alluvial  districts  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  and  the  general 
conditions  of  Texas,  and  that  is  all  we  care  about :  it  is  so  damp  that 
the  eggs  of  the  weevil  pretty  generally  hatch  out  in  the  square  and 
make  a  T^vil. 

The  Chairman.  After  it  has  fallen  from  the  plant? 

Mr.  Knapp.  After  it  has  fallen  on  the  ground.  It  is  generally 
very  dampj  that  is,  in  the  Delta  region;  and  hence  the  picking  of 
the  square  is  much  more  important  than  it  was  in  Texas  where,  if 
it  was  exposed  to  the  sun  for  two  hours,  the  larva  was  killed. 

Mr.  Lamb.  How  do  you  get  that  square  up? 

Mr.  Knapp.  We  get  out  the  children  ana  set  them  to  picking  up 
the  squares. 

Mr.  Lamb.  That  must  be  a  tedious  process. 

Mr.  Knapp.  A  child  6  or  7  years  old  can  do  that.  They  give  them 
so  much  a  hundred  for  picking  up  squares,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  it  They  say  you  can  do  it  with  small  plantations,  but  you 
can  do  it  with  large  plantations  also.  The  largest  planter  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  this  year  picked  up  all  his  squares.  Generally 
there  are  enough  negroes  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Lever.  Why  could  you  not  get  a  machine  on  the  order  of  the 
ordinary  carpet  sweeper  that  would  pick  them  up  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  thinlc  we  have  had  some  machines,  but  it  would  be 
a  little  difficult  They  adhere  to  the  ground  sometimes,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  sweep  them  up.  Possibly  it  could  be  done.  But  those 
they  knock  off  can  be  picked  up  with  the  machine, 

Mr.  Lamb.  One  of  those  things  that  you  use  on  the  floor  would 
pick  up  pretty  near  everything. 

Mr.  Cocks.  That  requires  the  floor  to  be  level.  The  ground  would 
have  to  be  pretty  near  level,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lever.  It  is  level. 

Mr.  Knapp.  It  is  a  much  smaller  job  than  you  might  suppose. 
You  can  easily  convince  the  farmer  that  it  is  right,  because  the  second 
time  he  will  get  10  bushels  and  the  third  time  6,  and  so  on,  until 
there  are  no  sauares  falling  off. 

Mr.  Lamb,  x  ou  could  not  get  a  little  negro  in  Virginia  to  do  that 
He  is  studying  Latin  and  those  things. 

Mr.  Knapp.  That  is  the  reason  you  have  gone  out  of  raising  cotton 
in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Oh,  I  have  made  it  myself. 

Mr.  Knapp.  You  only  have  a  little  in  the  south  part. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  boll  weevil  does 
not  travel  very  much? 
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Mr.  Knapp.  Not  during  the  best  growing  part  of  the  season.  Along 
in  the  fall,  after  the  crop  is  about  done,  it  will  travel.  When  the 
food  is  practically  ^one  in  one  field,  it  will  get  up  in  a  kind  of  a  swarm 
and  ffo  to  another,  but  it  does  not  travel  so  very  much  from  one  field  to 
another  during  the  best  growing  part  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  many  miles  eastward  has  the  weevil  come  this 
year? 

Mr.  Knapp.  The  distance  traveled  depends  on  the  season  consider- 
ably. Last  year  it  traveled  nearly  90  miles,  but  that  was  due  to  those 
heavy  winds.  It  does  not  travel  so  much  north;  it  travels  directly 
east  more.  That  is,  it  is  not  but  about  half  way  up  north  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  but  it  is  clear  across  the  State  into  Alabama  on  the 
south  border. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  territory  would  you  say  was 
infested  this  year  than  last  year? 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  because  it  is  so  Irregular, 
in  a  circle.  Say,  a  strip  90  miles  on  the  south  and  15  or  20  miles  on 
the  north,  and  perhaps  400  miles  long,  and  that  is  running  clear 
through  Oklahoma.  It  has  gone  north  a  little.  Probably  total  addi- 
tional area  covered  is  about  thirty  or  forty  thousand  square  miles, 
taking  the  whole  strip. 

Mr.  Lever.  Are  you  willing  to  make  any  prediction  as  to  the  time 
when  it  would  reach  Oeorgia  and  South  Carolina  and  that  section 
of  the  country? 

Mr.  Knact.  It  depends  on  how  hard  a  fight  we  make.  The  more 
we  repress  it  and  destroy  it,  the  less  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
will  move,  because  it  will  not  have  the  swarms  to  move.  If  they 
would  follow  our  instructions  strictly,  we  could  almost  stop  the 
movement  of  the  weevil.  We  would  so  exterminate  it  by  taking  up 
these  squares  and  by  keeping  on  cultivating  until  there  would  be 
comparatively  few  left  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Chapman.  How  far  north  has  it  come? 

Mr.  Knapp.  It  is  in  Oklahoma.  It  is  as  far  north  as  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Mr.  Beaul.  Nearly  as  far  north  as  they  grow  cotton? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes ;  nearly  as  far  north  as  they  grow  cotton  in  Okla- 
homa. East  of  Oklahoma  cotton  is  grown  considerably  farther 
north  than  the  weevil  has  as  yet  extended. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  is  possible  for  cotton  to  be  grown  farther  north 
than  the  boll  weevil  has  come,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes;  but  it  seems  to  be  able  to  adjust  itself  to  more 
northern  conditions,  but  it  is  slower,  for  this  reason:  Frost  comee 
earlier,  and  spring  planting  is  later,  and  therefore  it  makes  a  lon^r 
period  that  it  has  got  to  live  without  food,  and  hence  the  destructicm 
IS  much  greater  in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  That  is  the  way  I 
account  for  it. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Where  does  the  weevil  spend  the  winter? 

Mr.  Knapp.  You  will  find  it  under  the  bark  on  the  fence  posts 
and  in  the  moss  around  on  trees  and  in  the  grass,  and  around  any- 
where where  it  can  get  into  a  place  a  little  out  of  the  wind. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  same  weevil  ever  spend  two  winters? 

Mr.  Knapp.  No ;  it  does  not  spend  two  winters.  The  life  of  a 
^eevill  is  only  from  65  to  70  days;  that  is,  out  of  hibernation;  and 
97  per  cent,  it  is  claimed — I  never  got  down  to  counting  weevils  much, 
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but  that  is  what  is  claimed — die  in  the  winter,  so  that  only  3  per  cent 
come  through.  Of  course,  a  smaller  percentage  will  come  through  in 
a  hard  winter  than  will  come  through  in  a  mild  winter.  In  a  mild 
winter  a  great  many  more  will  live.  In  1908,  when  we  had  this 
rotting,  the  men  abandoned  the  fields,  and  in  abandoning  them  they 
abandoned  them  to  the  weevil,  and  the  consequence  was  that  in  the 
fall  of  1908  a  great  manv  went  into  winter  quarters.  It  was  mild 
all  winter,  and  we  had  the  largest  emergence  in  1909  that  we  ever 
knew  in  Louisiana. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  what  the  experience  was  on  this 
plantation  to  which  you  referred  a  while  ago  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  We  have  not  our  reports  in  this  year.  There  were 
80  many  plantations  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  send  for  it,  but  I 
can  get  it  I  think  probably  they  made  a  crop,  because  all  around 
than  they  have  made  good  crops. 

The  Chaibman.  In  a  general  way  how  does  the  situation  cmnpare 
now  in  Louisiana  with  that  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Knapp.  In  Louisiana,  for  the  time  they  have  been  fighting, 
they  are  iust  about  where  they  were  in  east  Texas  after  the  same 
number  ot  years.  The  greatest  fright  we  have  ever  known  was  along 
the  Brazos  River  in  Texas,  and  when  we  approached  the  timber 
country  of  east  Texas,  because  they  had  had  no  experience  at  all  there, 
and  one-half  of  the  sandy  loam  lands  there,  surrounded  by  timber, 
were  abandoned  all  through  that  section  and  absolute  demoralization 
was  started.  They  left  their  farms;  just  threw  them  right  down  and 
let  them  go.  I  am  very  well  acquamted  with  that  section,  and  we 
have  a  farm  there  ourselves  and  Imow  the  situation. 

Mr.  Lamb.  They  could  have  made  other  crops? 

Mr.  Knapp.  They  could,  but  they  made  them  all  by  advances, 
and  you  can  get  no  advance  except  on  cotton;  that  is  the  difficulty. 
So  tnat  they  moved  right  off  to  where  they  thought  they  could  make 
cotton.  These  were  .tenant  farms,  work  by  small  farmers,  negroes  and 
white  men.  That  is  largely  a  white  man's  district.  They  did  the 
same. 

The  Chaibman.  They  have  largely  moved  back  now,  have  they 
not? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  they  raising  cotton  again  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  They  are  raising  cotton.  I  have  a  farm  right  in  that 
section,  and  in  five  years  I  have  not  heard  the  words  "  boll  weevil  '^ 
mentioned  by  my  tenants.  They  pay  no  attention  to  it,  and  do  not 
raise  the  qu^ion  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  Beaix.  I  have  been  curious  to  know  whether  the  weevils  are 
really  there  as  they  were  four  or  five  years  ago.    Are  they  there? 

Mr,  Knapp.  Yes;  I  have  an  instance  where  a  man  went  down  in 
the  Trinity  bottom,  and  there  they  have  very  heavy  timber  and  it  is 
very  wet.  That  is  in  Polk  County.  He  made  no  previous  prepara- 
tion in  the  fall,  and  this  year  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
follow  the  instructions.  Now,  on  150  acres  right  in  the  midst  of 
timber  with  underbrush  and  evervthing,  and  weevils  thicker  than 
they  ever  knew,  they  say,  by  following  our  instructions  he  made 
1,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  on  150  acres,  and  on  8  acres 
he  was  a  little  more  careful — we  called  it  the  demonstration  plat — 
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and  he  made  1,600  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  yielding  570  pounds 
of  lint  cotton  per  acre. 

The  Chairkak.  This  is  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes;  and  that  is  without  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Beall.  That  is  about  $80  to  the  acre  this  year. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Then  in  the  delta  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Maxwell,  the 
largest  planter  in  the  State,  raised  2,000  acres  of  cotton — this  is  in 
Madison  Parish,  right  across  from  the  Mississippi  Delta — over  2,000 
acres  of  cotton  this  year.  I  have  a  letter  from  him  stating  that  his 
average  was  350  pounds  of  lint  cotton  to  the  acre  on  the  entire  tract, 
made  exclusively  with  Negro  labor,  and  mostly  tenant  labor,  too ;  but 
he  has  a  good  superintendent.  He  picked  up  the  squares  and  fol- 
lowed instructions.  I  have  known  him  many  years,  and  he  writes  me 
that  there  is  no  question  but  what  they  can  make  cotton  right  along 
in  the  Delta. 

Now,  take  another  case  of  two  men  in  Franklin  Parish,  good 
farmers.  They  did  not  farm  so  many  acres,  but  they  were  probably 
a  little  more  careful  farmers.  Mr.  Calhoun,  senior,  made  79  bal^ 
on  80  acres.    His  son  made  88  bales  on  90  acres. 

The  Chaihman.  That  is  about  the  average  crop  of  that  country 
before  the  boll  weevil  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  No  ;  Louisiana  did  not  average  quite  a  half  a  bale  to 
the  acre.  The  average  crop  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  about  a 
half  a  bale. 

The  Chaikman.  Before  the  advent  of  the  weevil? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Before  the  advent  of  the  weevil ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  What  proportion  of  the  farmers  in  the  places  where 
you  are  working  are  following  your  instructions  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction  to  you? 

Mr.  Knapp.  At  first  only  a  small  portion.  You  must  remember 
that  when  there  is  a  universal  fright  and  the  labor  leaves,  credit  is  re- 
fused. They  all  make  their  crops  on  the  advance  system.  If  the 
banker  refuses  credit,  a  good  share  of  the  labor  must  leave.  In  our 
case  in  a  single  county,  Wilkinson  County,  Miss.,  1,500  families  last 
year  left  because  they  could  not  obtain  any  advances.  Now,  it  is 
worse  with  the  large  planter  than  it  is  with  the  small  planter.  Small 
planters  will  recuperate  more  rapidly  than  the  large  planters,  because 
if  the  negroes  once  leave  it  is  dimcult  to  get  them  to  go  back,  and  it  is 
like  cases  where  peojjle  are  sick,  they  have  all  sorts  of  nostrums,  and 
they  will  tell  you  it  is  no  use,  and  all  this  and  that;  and  we  have  to 
wait,  and  before  we  can  get  any  large  following  we  are  obliged  to  wait 
until  we  prove  up  in  a  community,  and  let  them  suffer  in  the  mean- 
time. They  are  ready  to  follow  almost  anybody  that  comes  along. 
Last  year  one  man  plowed  up  500  acres  of  cotton.  Somebody  came 
along  and  told  him,  ^'  It  is  no  use  trying  to  raise  cotton  in  the  Delta," 
and  lie  plowed  up  his  cotton — just  turned  it  under.  His  neighbor 
across  the  way  we  prevented  from  doin^  that,  and  he  made  half  a  bale 
to  the  acre.  The  man  who  had  plowed  up  his  cotton  saw  in  the  fall 
that  he  had  lost  $20,000,  and  he  was  a  good  deal  of  a  convert.  But  I 
am  informed  that  in  Mississippi  this  year  so  many  proved  up  that 
there  will  probably  be  five  times  as  much  cotton  raised  next  year  as 
this  year  in  the  boll-weevil  section.  That  is,  confidence  is  beginning 
to  be  restored.    In  Louisiana  it  is  largely  restored.    That  is  the 
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whole  problem,  to  restore  confidence  and  get  the  farmers  to  carry  out 
instructions. 

The  Chairmax.  How  did  the  acreage  of  cotton  planted  last  year 
compare  with  the  amount  planted  the  year  before^  and  that  year  with 
the  year  before  that,  and  that  year  with  the  previous  year,  and  so  on 
back  to  the  time  before  this  thing  be^n  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  We  have  not  been  able  this  year  to  get  any  statistics 
at  all.  We  have  been  trying  to  rouse  up  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
and  the  Census  Bureau  and  get  the  figures,  but  from  all  we  can  get 
in  Louisiana  they  produced  a  normiQ  crop  on  the  area  that  they 
planted. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  at  all  as  to  the  com- 
parative acreage? 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  think  that  there  was 
more  than  one-third  of  the  acreage. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  they  been  doing  with  the  other  two- 
thirds  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Knapp.  They  have  been  raising  com.  They  have  been  ship- 
ping com  this  year  and  last  year. 

^  The  Chairman.  I  noticed  that  the  Secretary's  report  called  atten- 
tion to  the  very  interesting  fact  that  there  was  raised  in  the  SouUi 
this  year  about  one-third  of  the  total  com  crop  of  the  country, 
^owmg  that  the  people  there  are  giving  very  much  more  attention  to 
that  crop  than  they  ever  did  before^  or  are  having  better  success  witii 
it,  and  I  wondered  if  you  had  inquired  as  to  the  relative  profit  of  the 
com  crop  as  compared  with  the  profit  of  the  cotton  crop  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Knapp.  It  is  not  as  great.  There  is  no  ordinary  crop  that  will 
compare  with  the  cotton  crop  at  the  present  prices,  but  it  does  not 
recjuire  the  amount  of  labor  as  to  crow  cotton.  You  can  handle  it 
with  machinery.    You  see,  there  is  the  picking  of  the  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  That  enters  into  the  cost,  and,  therefore,  is  a  ques- 
tion related  to  the  profit. 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  referred  to  the  net  profit.  If  you  can  raise  a  bale 
of  cotton  to  the  acre,  you  can  not  begin  to  get  an  equal  net  amount  out 
of  raising  com;  but  you  can  raise  about  as  much  cotton,  and  then 
raise  a  ^ood  deal  of  com;  and  on  their  sandy  hill  uplands  they  are 
putting  m  peanuts^  which  make  a  very  profitable  crop. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Upon  what  other  plants  does  the  boll  weevil  feed, 
other  than  the  cotton-plant? 

Mr.  Knapp.  They  daim  that  it  does  not  feed  on  any  plant  but 
cotton. 

Mr.  Hawlbt.  None  but  cotton? 

Mr.  Knapp.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawlbt.  And  if  cotton  was  not  grown  in  any  section  for  a 
little  while  the  boll  weevil  would  die  out,  you  think? 

Mr.  Knapp.  They  thought  so,  but  you  see,  if  a  single  plant  was  left 
in  the  country,  it  would  narbor  enough  weevils  to  carry  them  over, 
so  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  exterminate  the  weevils  by  stop- 
ping the  growing  of  cotton.  We  micht  have  done  that  if  we  had 
started  when  the  weevil  first  crossea  the  Mexican  border,  because 
there  is  a  territory  of  scattered  farms,  and  if  we  had  simply  wiped 
out  all  cotton  production  for  about  one  hundred  miles,  we  could  have 
stopped  the  weevil. 
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Mr.  Hawlbt.  Does  the  weevil  fed  on  the  young  boll? 

Mr.  Knapf.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  What  part  does  he  feed  on? 

Mr.  Knapp.  When  it  first  comes  out  in  the  spring  there  are  no 
young  squares  or  bolls  and  the  weevil  feeds  on  what  is  called  the 
terminal  bud;  you  can  see  what  it  has  gnawed  off.  Then  you  can 
poison  it  if  you  want  to,  and  we  have  advised  people  to  poison  the 
weevils  as  they  come  out.  Now,  the  plan  we  adopt  is,  mature  your 
cotton  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  stop  the  food  of  the  weevil^  and  de- 
stroy it  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  fall.  If  you  can  stop  it  a  long 
time  before  it  is  time  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  the  weevils  can  only 
live  six  or  seven  days  without  food  and,  of  course,  you  will  kill  moi^ 
of  them.  We  then  plant  a  little  later  in  the  sprmg,  and  hosts  of 
those  that  come  out  will  die,  and  you  will  have  less  to  deal  with. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  feed  on  after  the  cotton  has  been 
picked  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Then  they  fly  to  later  fields  until  frost  comes,  and  then 
they  go  into  winter  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  Tney  do  not  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant  or  on 
the  juices  of  its  stems? 

Mr.  Knapp.  They  might  feed  on  any  tender  leaves.  They  do  not 
feed  exclusively  on  the  boll. 

Mr.  Beall.  If  you  have  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  the 
cotton  continues  to  bloom  up  until  frost,  although  it  does  not  mature? 

Mr.  Knapp.  It  continues  to  bloom  up  until  irost,  so  that  they  get 
food  as  long  as  the  plant  remains. 

Mr.  Lamb.  How  ao  they  live  in  the  winter? 

Mr.  Knapp.  They  live  like  a  bear;  they  hibernate.  They  come 
through  all  rirfit,  but  they  come  out  pretty  weak  and  a  large  per- 
centage die.  Plant  your  cotton  as  late  as  you  can,  stimulate  its 
growth,  and  get  it  out  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  the  perfected  picker 
will  help  in  tnat,  now. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  mechanical  picker  that  has  proved 
successful? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes.  I  doubted  it  myself,  but  this  fall  I  took  35  men 
into  the  field — I  would  not  allow  them  to  just  exhibit  it  at  a  fair,  but 
I  went  out  into  a  cotton  field — and  told  them  to  pick.  There  were  85 
men,  all  cotton  men,  and  every  one  of  them  pronounced  it  a  perfect 
success.  It  will  pick  just  as  clean  as  a  negro,  and  it  does  not  hurt  a 
square  or  a  boll  or  a  leaf. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  a  picture  of  one  cotton  picker  in  a  field  that 
was  apparently  driven  by  a  traction  engine. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  them  for  use  by  horsepower? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  machine? 

Mr.  Knapp.  The  same  machine.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the 
same  man ;  it  appeared  to  be  another  party ;  but  it  is  the  same  prin- 
ciple— ^the  revolving  cylinder  and  spindles — and  the  machine  is 
drawn  by  two  horses.  Those  are  quite  cheap ;  but  the  one  I  particu- 
larly examined  was  driven  by  a  gasoline  engine.  It  simply  took  one 
man  to  do  the  picking.  Then  they  had  a  cleaning  machine  to  follow 
it,  so  that  if  there  was  any  little  dirt  or  crumpled  leaf  or  dead  leaf 
in  it  it  was  cleaned  out,  and  the  cotton  was  left  in  better  condition 
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than  the  hand-picked  cotton.  That  machine  with  one  man  will  pick 
8  acres  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  machine  that  this  man  Price  invented  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  That  is  the  Price-Campbell  machine. 

Mr.  Chapman.  What  is  the  price  oi  that? 

Mr.  Knapp.  The  horsepower  machine  was  $460.  I  tried  to  get 
a  Mice  on  the  other,  but  I  could  not. 

The  Chatbman.  What  was  the  cost  of  picking  8  acres ;  how  would 
it  c(»npare  with  the  usual  hand-labor  cost? 

Mr.  B^APP.  Seventy-five  cents;  but  sometimes  they  pay  a  dollar 
a  hundred  for  hand  picking. 

The  Chairman.  Tnere  are  some  of  us  on  this  committee  who  are 
not  familiar  with  cotton  picking,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  the  relative 
value  of  this  machine  as  conipared  with  hand  labor. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Very  well.  If  there  was  a  bale  to  the  acre,  say  you 
paid  $1  per  100  for  picking,  and  it  was  pretty  high-class  cotton,  you 
would  pay  $14  a  bale  for  hand  picking. 

The  Chaikman.  That  would  be  $14  an  acre? 

Mr.  Knapp.  That  would  be  ei^ht  times  $14  for  hand  picking  as 
against  the  work  by  one  man  with  the  machine.  The  average  sort 
of  pickers,  in  my  estimate,  will  not  pick  more  than  an  average  of  250 
pounds.  Some  of  them  will  make  300  pounds,  but  I  guess  about  250 
pounds  would  be  the  avera^. 

Mr.  Lever.  An  average  picker? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Of  seed  cotton. 

Mr.  Leveb.  They  never  go  that  high.  It  takes  a  mighty  good 
picker  to  pick  200  pounds. 

Mr.  Beaij^.  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  them  in  my  country  who  will 
pick  50O  or  600  pounds. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  do  not  have  to  wait  until  all  the  cotton  opens? 

Mr.  Knapp.  No;  you  can  run  the  machine  over,  and  then  when 
more  opens  go  back  again. 

Mr.  LiEE.  I  thought  this  picker  perhaps  would  tear  up  the  stalks. 

Mr.  Knapp.  No,  sir;  you  could  not  tell  that  the  machine  had  gone 
over  the  plant.  1  had  men  examine  everything.  They  could  not 
find  a  punctured  leaf  even.    Nothing  was  disturbed. 

Mr.  liEVER.  Can  this  machine  be  used  in  roush  or  hilly  land? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes,  sir;  anywhere  a  wagon  comd  travel. 

Mr.  Leb.  How  many  rows  will  it  pick  at  once? 

Mr.  Knapp.  One  row  at  a  time. 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  it  has  developed 
here  that  down  in  Texas  under  the  control  and  suggestion  of  the 
dei)artment  men  have  developed  who  can  pick  600  pounds  a  day, 
while  in  South  Carolina,  with  the  same  advantages,  they  can  only 
pick  200  pounds. 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  am  more  familiar  with  Texas,  so  I  gave  250  pounds 
as  an  average. 

Mr.  Beau:^  That  is  a  fair  average.  You  can  pick  faster  if  there 
18  more  cotton  open  than  if  it  is  scattered  cotton.  That  would  take 
6  men  to  a  bale,  or  48  men— 48  pickers.  This  machine  would  take 
the  place  of  48  pickers. 

Mr.  Lamb.  You  will  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  after  a  while. 

Mr.  Knapp.  It  will  reduce  the  price  of  cotton,  yes;  sure. 
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Mr.  Lee.  How  long  has  this  machine  been  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  It  is  not  on  the  market  vet. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  first  tests  were  made  this  year? 

Mr.  Knapp.  No;  thej  have  been  at  it  for  10  years.  I  have  been 
familiar  with  the  principle  for  7  years. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  is  a  cylinder  with  teeth  on  it? 

Mr.  Knapp.  It  is  two  cylinders.  You  can  make  them  just  as  hi^h 
as  you  want  to,  so  that  you  can  pick  any  cotton  if  it  is  6  or  8  feet  him. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  describe  just  how  that  picker  wor&? 

Mr.  Knapp.  You  go  astride  of  the  row,  and  cylinders  revolve  and 
that  compresses  the  cotton ;  the  cotton  is  compressed  into  a  little  space 
of  6  or  8  inches — all  the  cotton  stalks.  Then  there  are  flexible  spin- 
dles 6  or  7  inches  long  that  are  revolving,  with  a  little  thread  on  them, 
and  the  moment  they  touch  the  cotton  they  wind  it  right  up. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  deposited,  then? 

Mr.  Knapp.  The  cylinder  revolves  with  these  spindles,  and  when 
it  comes  around  it  hits  some  brushes  that  clean  the  spindles,  and  the 
cotton  drops  down  into  a  receptacle;  and  then  a  little  elevator  takes 
and  carries  it  into  a  depository  behind  the  machine.  There  is  a  large 
basket  on  each  side  which  takes  the  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  injure  the  plant  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  development  of  the  immature  bolls? 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  had  these  35  men  examine,  and  they  could  not  find 
an  injured  plant  in  the  field,  op  a  boll  or  a  square  that  was  injured. 
In  fact,  you  would  not  know  that  it  had  passed  over  the  field,  except 
for  the  tracks. 

Mr.  Lee.  Who  invented  this  machine  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Campbell. 

Mr.  Lee.  Where  is  he? 

Mr.  Knapp.  He  is  in  New  York.  They  call  it  the  Price-Campbell 
machine.  Price  furnishes  the  money  and  Campbell  furnishes  the 
rest  of  it. 

Mr.  Beall.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  sample  is  very  much  iinpaired? 
How  does  the  sample  of  this  cotton  gathered  by  the  machine  com- 
pare with  the  hand-picked  cotton? 

Mr.  Knapp.  It  is  not  impaired  at  all.  It  is  just  the  same.  In  fact, 
it  is  cleaner  when  it  passes  through  the  cleaner. 

Mr.  Beall.  They  have  had  demonstrations  of  that  machine  around 
Dallas.  I  did  not  see  it  myself,  but  my  understanding  was  that  a 
good  deal  of  trash  was  gathered,  and  that  a  bale  of  cotton  gathered 
m  that  way  would  sell  for  perhaps  $5  less  than  a  hand-gathered  bale. 

Mr.  Knapp.  No.  There  was  more  trash  in  the  horse  machine,  be- 
cause that  revolves  a  little  differently,  although  it  was  on  the  same 
principle ;  but  when  they  exhibited  at  Dallas,  they  did  not  have  these 
cleaners,  and  now  they  have  the  cleaner,  and  that  trash  is  all  removed 
and  the  cotton  is  cleaner  than  hand-picked  cotton. 

Mr.  Lee.  Was  this  exhibited  after  frost  or  before? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Before. 

Mr.  Lee.  Would  it  not  make  a  difference  if  it  was  after  frost,  m 
regard  to  the  amount  of  leaves,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Knapp.  There  would  be  more  leaves  in  it,  I  suppose,  after 
frost,  q 

Mr.  Hawley.  Does  it  not  break  or  injure  the  staple  of  the  cotton! 

Mr.  Knapp.  No ;  it  does  not  injure  the  fiber,  at  all. 
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The  Chaibmak.  I  should  think  there  would  be  some  fiber  that  was 
permanently  wound  up  onto  the  thread  of  tiie  spindle  that  would  not 
brush  off. 

Mr.  BInapp.  No;  it  is  a  smooth  spindle,  except  just  a  little  catch  at 
the  end,  and  it  cleans  perfectly.  It  has  just  a  little  bit  of  a  screw 
ri^t  on  the  end,  and  the  rest  of  the  spinme  is  smooth. 

jifr.  Beau..  I  will  just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  coming  from  a  cotton 
region,  that  the  average  cost  of  picking  cotton  in  the  cotton  section 
of  Texas  is  from  60  to  75  cents  per  100  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  and 
that  the  cost  of  gathering  a  bale  would  be  about  $8  or  $9. 

Mr.  Knapp.  fiut  under  pressure  they  come  up  to  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  have  seen  cases  where  it  would  go  to  a  dollar.  That 
is  rare. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  from  the  Secretary's  report  and  some 
other  sources  that  your  work  of  the  boys'  com  clubs  throughout  the 
South  has  been  quite  successful  this  year.  I  want  to  ask  if  you  have 
published  the  instructions  that  you  used  in  carrying  on  those  classes 
so  that  they  would  be  available  m  the  shape  of  farm  bulletins  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  getting  them  all  together.  Our  plan  is 
to  test  a  matter  two  or  .three  years  and  prove  it  before  we  publish. 
Now  we  are  ready  to  publish,  because  this  year  when  we  come  to  give 
these  records  they  are  so  phenomenal,  nmning  from  a  great  many 
over  100  bushels  up  to  228  and  a  fraction  bushels  per  acre,  certified 
measurements  and  weights  and  everything.  Now,  we  will  give  the 
methods,  and  they  are  very  simple. 

The  Chatbman.  Take  a  specific  case.  If  you  are  familiar  with  it, 
take  your  case  of  228  bushels,  and  if  you  are  not  familiar  with  that, 
take  some  other  case  with  which  you  are  familiar^  and  state  to  the 
committee,  just  briefly,  what  work  was  done  in  that  instance. 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  can  give  you  the  general  plan  of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Lamb.  You  can  give  them  two  Virginia  cases,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Virginia  has  got  some  very  good  records. 

Mr.  Lee.  Has  not  South  Carolina  the  record  in  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes,  sir.  Sometimes  one  State  will  go  ahead  of  an- 
other, due  to  climatic  conditions.  Otherwise  they  run  pretty  evenly. 
Virginia  has  made  some  remarkable  records. 

The  Chaibman.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  further  interrup- 
tions, prompted  by  the  motive  from  which  we  have  just  suffered,  I 
will  change  my  request  and  suggest  that  you  take  the  lowest  yields 
and  let  us  know  the  plan  followed  in  producing  that? 

Mr.  Knapp.  My  records  are  such  that  I  can  not  give  you  the  lowest 
crop.    I  can  give  you  the  average  method. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Knapp.  The  average  method  is  a  deeper  seed  bed  in  the  fall. 
For  these  large  records  thej  have  plowed  down  generally  from  12  to 
18  inches  deep,  with  some  miplement  that  does  not  throw  the  subsoil 
to  the  surface  too  much ;  that  is,  use  a  subsoiler  or  something  of  that 
kind,  so  as  not  to  bring  the  subsoil  to  the  surface,  which  would  be 
injurious.  That  gives  moisture.  The  trouble  with  the  com  plant 
has  been  in  the  South  not  lack  of  fertility  or  proper  conditions,  but 
they  plowed  so  shallow  that  the  plant  did  not  get  proper  food  more 
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than  half  the  time.  There  would  come  a  little  drought,  and  3  inches 
deep  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  corn  crop. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Was  there  a  hardpan  formed  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  There  might  be,  in  some  cases.  They  generally  have 
a  clay  subsoil,  and  they  generaUy  go  down  into  that  and  loosen  it. 
So  they  fertilize  this  properly  and  use  manure  if  they  want  to  make 
a  good  crop  plowing  under  green  crops,  and  have  good  preparation ; 
but  the  mam  point  is  a  deep  seed  bed,  good  seed,  ancl  shallow  cultiva- 
tion, so  as  not  to  disturb  your  roots.  The  shallow  cultivation  destroys 
the  weeds,  and  allows  the  roots  of  the  corn  full  range.  The  trouble 
with  com  is  that  there  is  not  room  enough  for  the  roots  to  make  a 
good  crop.  We  have  found  that  the  deeper  plowing  and  shallow  cul- 
tivation tells  the  story  in  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  shallow  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  An  inch  and  a  half  to  2  inches,  because  the  feeding 
pouits,  the  stomata  of  the  roots,  come  up  to  within  2  inches  of  the 
surface,  and  if  you  go  deeper  than  that  With  your  cultivation  you  cut 
them  on. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  safe  to  go  deeper  farther  from  the  roots,  so 
as  to  be  sure  you  are  not  destroying  the  roots? 

Mr.  Knapp.  For  instance,  when  the  plant  is  2  feet  high  the  roots 
will  be  right  across  the  row.  When  the  plant  is  very  small  the  first 
time  through  you  can  cultivate  deep  to  good  advantage,  because  a 
little  pruning  of  the  ends  of  the  roots  simply  makes  more  feeding 
points;  but  after  the  plant  gets  pretty  well  established,  if  you  go  to 
cutting  into  it  you  injure  the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  implement  do  you  use  for  that  culti- 
vation ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  They  use  what  they  call  in  the  South  an  implement 
called  a  sweep,  a  narrow  blade  from  12  to  24  inches  long.  It  will 
cut  right  under  the  soil  and  let  the  soil  fall  over  it.  Another  is  a 
weeder,  just  like  reversing  your  fingers  and  scratching. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Like  a  hay  rake? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chapman.  We  use  that  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Knapp.  We  use  the  northern  implements,  but  we  avoid  those 
sharp-toothed  cultivators  that  they  use  usually  in  the  North,  because 
they  will  go  down  too  deep. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Why  is  it  that  the  South,  in  buying  corn  from  the 
North,  always  wants  com  with  the  husk  on? 

Mr.  Knapp.  On  account  of  the  weevil. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  have  heard  that.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  it 
was  true. 

Mr.  Knapp.  It  is  a  little  lack  of  information.  A  great  many  men 
say  you  can  not  keep  com  in  the  South.  We  just  throw  a  little 
Quicklime  on  it,  and  tnat  keeps  out  the  rats  and  the  weevil.  The  rat 
aoes  not  want  to  go  into  anything  where  he  gets  lime  in  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Chapman.  IIow  is  that? 

Mr.  Knapp.  We  always  snap  the  corn  and  throw  it  in  a  crib  and 
throw  a  little  quicklime  on  it,  and  that  keeps  out  the  weevils  and 
the  rats. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  husk  on  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes.  That  lime  readily  drops  off,  and  you  can  keep 
your  corn  as  readily  in  the  South  as  you  can  an3rwhere  else. 
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Mr.  Chapman.  It  would  not  do  to  throAv  that  linie  in  the  corn 
husks  in  the  crib. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Oh,  it  all  drops  off.    We  have  never  had  any  injury 
from  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  done  any  work  of  this  kind  in  the 
North? 

Mr.  Knapp.  No;  we  have  not.    We  have  been  so  overwhelmed  with 
demands  for  work  that  we  just  simplv  could  not  attend  to  half  of  it. 
We  have  not  worked  but  about  half  the  counties  in  any  State. 
Mr.  Lamb.  Are  you  going  to  neglect  Missouri  and  Kansas? 
Mr.  RucKia.  That  is  a  very  pertinent  question.    I  am  glad  that  you 
asked  it. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Well,  Missouri;  there  was  a  man  in  there,  but  he  ia 
not  to  be  there  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  drive  him  out,  or  did  he  find  that  they 
knew  more  than  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  His  own  records  determined  the  question.  We  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  put  a  little  work  into  Kentucky  and  Missouri 
of  the  same  kind,  because  it  is  an  astonishing  thing  that  wherever 
we  have  not  worked  lands  are  so  low  that  you  can  buy  them  very 
cheap.  I  will  give  you  an  instance.  Twenty  miles  from  Washington 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  over  here  in  Maryland,  beautiful  roll- 
ing land,  with  good  soil,  can  be  bought  right  close  to  the  station  as 
low  as  $10  an  acre. 

Mr.  RucKER.  The  Government  clerks  all  get  that. 
Mr.  Knapp.  I  will  say  that  I  bought  one  well-improved  farm  with 
a  good  house  on  it',  right  close  to  the  railroad,  just  a  short  time  ago. 
Mr.  Chapman.  Can  you  raise  corn  there? 
Mr.  Knapp.  I  can  raise  anything  I  want  to. 
Mr.  Chapman.  Can  you  get  along  without  fertilization? 
Mr.  Knapp.  No,  sir;  that  soil  is  a  little  weak  for  lack  of  fertiliza- 
tion.   You  put  on  a  green  crop,  and  turn  it  under,  and  fertilize  it 
and  give  it  a  little  care,  and  it  will  soon  come  back. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  carry  on  some  of  this  work  in 
Maryland  next  year? 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  should  be  glad  to.  There  is  a  big  demand  for  it, 
if  we  can  get  the  funds. 

Mr.  RucKER.  You  speak  about  the  demands  being  so  enormous;  do 
they  all  come  from  the  South? 

Mr.  Knapp.  No,  sir ;  some  of  them  come  from  New  England. 
Mr.  RucKER.  Let  me  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  information ;  would 
it  not  be  well  to  give  some  of  these  instructive  tests  out  in  Kansas 
and  Illinois  and  Missouri,  some  of  the  great  producing  States? 

Mr.  Knapp.  We  have  not  understood  that  we  were  authorized,  as 
yet.  If  we  were  authorized  we  would  be  glad  to  make  tests  in  these 
other  States.  I  am  just  as  familiar  with  the  northern  agriculture  as 
I  am  with  the  southern. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Do  you  say  that  you  are  not  authorized  ? 
Mr.  Knapp.  I  mean,  with  the  apropriations.  For  instance,  Con- 
gress provides  so  mucn,  and  it  has  been  under  a  law  which  limits 
us  practically  to  boll -weevil  territory.  Consequently,  even  in  the 
South,  the  territory  outside  of  the  boll-weevil  territory  has  been 
handled  by  private  funds.    We  have  secured  $113,000  from  the  gen- 
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eral  education  board,  and  $70,000  from  other  sources,  State  and  indi- 
vidual, this  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  Doctor  is  right  about  that.  The  paragraph 
under  which  all  the  work  we  have  been  discussing  has  been  done, 
reads  "  For  the  study  and  demonstration  of  the  best  methods  of  meet- 
ing the  ravages  of  the  cotton-boll  weevil,"  and  this  work  has  been 
done  merely  incidental  to  that,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Labib.  Let  me  make  one  observation  there  that  I  think  will  be 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Enapp.  In  Virginia,  particularly,  the  local  ccHn- 
munities  take  an  interest  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lamb.  And  they  offer  premiums  themselves,  and  to  these 
farmers'  boys  that  make  the  largest  yield. 

Mr.  Knapp.  More  than  that,  a  good  share  of  the  counties  in  Vir- 
ginia are  putting  up  half  of  the  money,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  con- 
tributed by  the  general  education  board. 

Mr.  Lever.  We  are  holding  a  corn  show  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  now, 
with  $10,000  in  prizes  offered. 

Mr.  Knapp.  South  Carolina  has  put  her  shoulder  right  to  the 
wheel,  and  contributed,  both  contributions  by  the  State  and  by  in- 
dividuals. That  is  where  a  portion  of  our  $70,000  from  other  sources 
has  come  from. 

Mr.  RucKER.  If  the  department  would  spend  as  much  money  in 
Missouri  as  it  has  in  South  Carolina,  I  think  I  will  guarantee  that 
much,  too. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  green  manure  •  was  it  that  you 
spoke  of? 

Mr.  Knapp.  All  kinds;  cowpeas,  velvet  beans  in  the  South,  and  a 
little  farther  north  buckwheat,  and  for  winter  crops,  oats  and  rye 
and  barley  and  crimson  clover,  just  whatever  is  best  adapted.  Fre- 
quently we  advise  that  being  put  into  the  corn  crop,  and  then  when 
we  take  the  corn  off,  let  that  grow  through  the  winter. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  turn  it  under  m  the  spring? 

Mr.  Knapp.  And  turn  it  under  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  this,  that  it  tends 
to  sour  the  soil  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Not  much.  If  it  does,  we  put  a  little  quicklime  on. 
That  is  easily  remedied. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  whether  the  soil  needs  the 
quicklime  or  not? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Use  a  piece  of  litmus  paper,  and  if  the  soil  needs  lime 
it  will  show  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Dallas  rice  as  a  winter 
pasturage  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Knapp.  No,  sir.  I  thought  I  knew  all  the  rices,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  rice.    Rice  is  not  largely  a  winter  crop. 

Mr.  Lever.  We  are  trying  to  grow  Dallas  rice,  and  it  is  a  summer 
grass,  I  think,  and  it  promises  very  well. 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  rice.  It  is 
very  susceptible  to  frost — all  that  I  have  ever  known. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  does  your' estimate  here  compare  with  your  esti- 
mate of  last  year? 

Mr.  Knapp.  What  is  the  amount,  please? 

Mr.  Lever.  $278,055. 
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Mr.  Knapp.  My  recollection  is — at  least,  I  was  incidentally  in- 
formed— that  the  Secretary  has  placed  ours  at  $35,000  more  than 
last  year. 

Mr.  Lever.  More  than  the  appropriation  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Knapp.  For  last  year. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  about  more  than  the  estimate  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes;  more  than  the  estimate  for  last  year.  I  under- 
stood so.  The  reason  was  this:  We  have  been  workmg  our  men  in 
this  way — the  demand  for  extensions  was  such  that  we  have  been 
able  to  use  our  men  only  seven  and  a  half  months,  on  the  average. 
It  is  too  short  a  time  to  do  the  work  properly.  Furthermore,  the 
best  men  are  not  willing  to  be  used  just  seven  and  a  half  months  of 
the  best  months  for  any  great  length  of  time,  so  that  we  propose  to 
increase  the  time  to  nine  months.    That  is  really  what  is  needed. 

Mr.  Lever.  This  increase  asked  for  is  to  be  used  not  in  extending 
the  work  so  much  as  in  increasing  the  time  of  the  work  of  the  agents — 
of  the  men? 

Mr.  Kna^.  It  is  to  increase  the  work  and  make  it  more  effective 
where  they  are  doing  work.  Xow,  another  thing,  it  is  partially  for 
extensions  in  Florida  and  in  Tennessee  where  we  have  just  entered. 
I  asked  for  a  little  more — ^and  the  Secretary  thought  I  ou^ht  to  have 
it — but  under  the  pressure  we  will  not  say  anything  aoout  it.  I 
wanted,  and  thought  we  ought  to  have,  $10,000  for  west  Texas,  be- 
cause there  is  a  section  very  rich — as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York — 
that  has  been  populated  and  depopulated  three  or  four  times  since 
my  knowledge  of  the  South,  because,  when  you  have  a  period  of  good 

{rears,  they  raise  good  crops  very  easily,  and  years  like  this  year  and 
ast  year  you  do  not  raise  anything;  and  we  have  found  by  our  work 
in  there  tnat  we  can  stop  it  and  that  we  can  raise  crops  every  year. 
We  raised  them  this  year — ^good  crops  of  com — and  we  thought  a 
demonstration  ought  to  be  put  into  west  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  cotton  country? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes;  a  good  cotton  country,  and  it  is  a  good  com 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  fail  this  year  on  account  of  the  drought? 

Mr.  KjiAPP.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  on  account  of  the  weevil ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Oh,  no,  sir.  The  altitude  is  high  there.  As  you  begin 
to  go  west  you  begin  to  get  to  higher  altitudes,  and  the  boll  weevil 
has  not  yet  gone  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  the  same  stretch  of  your  appropria- 
tion to  carry  your  work  into  that  region  as  it  would  to  take  it  into 
Missouri  or  Kansas? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Only  this  is  cotton  producing,  and  we  would  show 
them  how  to  raise  cotton  under  their  dry  conditions — that  would 
be  all. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  would  hardly  be  covered  under  the  con- 
ditions for  combating  the  boll  weevil.  You  have  just  said  that  the 
appropriation  was  for  fighting  the  boll  weevil,  and  you  are  not  sup- 
posed to  go  where  there  is  not  the  boll  weevil. 

Mr.  Knapp.  The  limit  of  the  boll  weevil  is  a  little  indefinite.  I 
paid  I  did  not  think  there  was  the  boll  weevil.  In  perhaps  half  of  the 
fe^rritory  I  have  named  they  have  had  the  weevil  more  or  less. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  plan  in  regard  to  the  weevil  is  to  go  where 
he  is  and  a  little  ahead  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes;  a  little  anticipating. 

Mr.  McDbrmott.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  boll  weevil  in 
Alabama  and  north  Georgia! 

Mr.  Knapp.  It  will  cover  all  of  Georgia  eventually. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  organization  practically  the  same  now  that 
it  was  three  or  four  years  ago? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes.  We  are  precisely  the  same,  excepting  that  we  are 
perfecting  the  organization  m  discipline,  and  so  forth.  The  great 
thing  in  handling  500  men — and  we  have  now  a  little  over  600  men— 
scattered  and  apparently  working  independently,  is  to  know  every 
day  what  they  are  doing;  and  that  is  what  we  aim  to  do,  to  have  such 
perfect  discipline  and  such  a  perfect  drill  that  they  will  all  teach  the 
same  thing  and  march  to  the  music 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  what  your  organization 
is.  You  have,  cutting  out,  of  course,  any  reference  to  yourself  and 
your  immediate  personal  assistants,  a  State  agent  in  each  State  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  district  agent? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  a  number  of  counties? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  county  agent? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes.  A  district  agent  we  aim  to  have  control  of 
about  half  of  a  State.  Take  the  State  of  Mississippi,  for  example; 
there  are  two  district  agents  there.  The  county  agent  is  a  nrst- 
class  farmer  that  we  can  mstructj  and  a  man  of  reputation  among  his 
neighbors,  who  is  willing  to  go  into  the  work,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  district  agent  to  go  and  stay  nearly  a  week  with  him  and  arill 
him  as  to  the  peculiar  things,  the  improvements  that  we  have,  and 
methods,  and  we  find  that  by  drilling  him,  and  with  his  experience, 
he  becomes  a  first-class  man  after  a  little  while.  Then  the  State 
agent  looks  after  general  things.  The  district  and  State  agents 
select  the  local  men  and  send  up  to  me  their  names  and  the  reasons 
why  they  are  to  be  appointed.  They  must  be  practical  farmers,  in- 
telligent and  progressive,  of  good  repute  among  the  people,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  agents? 

Mr.  Knapp.  The  local  agents? 

The  Chairman.  All  of  them. 

Mr.  Knapp.  The  local  agent  we  have  universally  paid  $75  a  month, 
he  to  bear  all  of  his  expenses,  furnishing  his  own  team,  and  paying 
traveling  expenses  and  everything,  and  we  use  him  only  about  seven 
and  one-half  months  of  the  oest  portion  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Hawley.  He  operates  a  farm  of  his  own  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  He  has  a  farm  of  his  own;  but  he  generally  has  a  son 
or  somebody  that  he  can  leave  that  to,  and  he  would  only  be  home, 
say,  two  or  three  times  a  week.  But  it  so  interferes  with  his  man- 
agement of  his  own  farm  that  while  he  is  carried  away  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the  first  two  years,  when  he  ffets  to  about  the  third  year  he 
begins  to  tliink  he  would  do  a  great  deal  better  to  stay  on  his  own 
farm. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  do  you  pay  the  district  agents? 
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Mr.  Knapp.  They  are  started  at  $100  a  month  and  expenses.  They 
are  men  of  education  and  ability  to  speak,  and  so  on.  We  have  more 
difficulty  in  getting  them,  because  they  are  taken  by  colleges  and 
railroads  and  so  on.    They  are  first-class  men. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  they  have  farms  also? 

Mr.  Knapp.  No;  they  may  own  a  farm,  but  they  can  not  spend 
any  time  on  it,  because  they  have  to  travel.  As  a  rule  they  do  not 
have  farms. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  And  State  agents? 

Mr.  Knapp.  The  State  agent  we  pay  $150  a  month  and  his  expenses. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Then  you  have  county  agents? 

Mr.  Knapp.  The  county  agent  is  what  we  mean  by  the  local  agent. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  have  one  for  every  county  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  We  ought  to  have  one  for  every  county  to  do  the  best 
work.  If  you  do  not  do  enough  of  it,  you  do  not  get  your  best  re- 
sults. It  is  like  brands  of  fire — you  scatter  them  and  you  do  not 
make  any  heat,  but  brinjr  them  together  and  you  get  up  heat.  You 
have  to  get  force  enough  in  the  county  to  carry  people  with  you  to  do 
your  best  work. 

The  Chaibman.  I  take  it  that  these  employees  are  entirely  outside 
of  the  civil  service? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  to  be.  You  have  got  to  be  able 
to  remove  them  in  a  minute  if  they  are  not  acceptable. 

The  Chaibman.  And  what  do  you  pay  the  county  agents? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Seventy-five  dollars  a  month  and  they  furnish  their 
own  teams  andpay  their  own  expenses. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  part  of  the  year  do  they  ^ork  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  That  depends  on  the  section  of  the  country.  Com- 
mencing March  1,  his  time  would  be  as  follows:  March  1  to  August 
1,  September  15  to  December  1  (or  in  some  cases  to  the  15th) ;  he 
would  be  off  du^  from  August  1  to  September  15  and  from  December 
1  to  March  1.  The  district  agents  are  valuable  to  hold  meetings,  but 
we  have  to  lav  the  local  agents  off.  It  is  the  only  way  we  can  do  and 
be  economical. 

Mr.  RucKEB.  You  get  your  district  agents  from  the  local  farmers, 
do  you  not? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Pretty  largely.  We  have  to  have  practical  men.  We 
can  not  take  a  new  graduate  of  a  college  and  use  him.  The  first 
farmer  that  he  came  to  would  turn  him  down.  He  must  be  a  man 
of  considerable  experience  in  farming. 

Mr.  RucKEB.  I  understood  the  chairman  to  say  that  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  about  one-third  of  the  com  crop  of  this 
year  was  raised  in  the  South — approximately  so. 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  do  not  remember  the  totals,  but  nine  States,  includ- 
ing Virginia  and  Texas,  nine  States  in  which  we  are  doing  work, 
increased  their  crop  this  year  over  the  crop  of  1909  158,000,000  " 
bushels.    That  was  almost  half  of  the  total  increase  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  RucKEB.  That  is  phenomenal.  Now,  what  was  the  approxi- 
mate increase  in  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  cotton  districts? 

Mr.  Knapp.  The  reports  are  not  all  in,  so  we  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  RucKEB.  Can  you  form  any  approximate  idea  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  It  is  a  somewhat  better  crop  than  last  year. 
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Mr.  KucKER.  Not  near  so  much  of  an  increase  as  in  the  com  crop? 

Mr.  Knapp.  No. 

Mr.  RucKER.  So  that  it  would  indicate  that  your  work  has  been 
more  effective  in  the  production  of  com  than  of  cotton? 

Mr.  Knapp.  No.  We  are  fighting  a  pest,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
our  work  the  cotton  crop  in  some  States  would  have  been  pretty  near 
wiped  out. 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  appreciate  that ;  but  it  being  true  that  in  the  South, 
in  these  nine  States  you  mentioned,  including  Virginia,  they  have 
raised  about  one-hali  of  the  total  increase  of  the  com  crop  of  this 
year  over  last  year 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  RucKER  (continuing).  And  the  cotton  crop  being  probably 
just  a  little  increased 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  RucKER  (continuing).  It  seems  to  me  it  might  be  advisable  to 
extend  your  work  with  reference  to  instructing  People  in  the  raisinjg 
of  corn  to  some  of  the  com  growing  sections.  What  I  am  after  is 
this:  What  change  would  be  necessary  in  this  bill  to  authorize  you 
to  CO  into  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  the  other  great  com  States? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Nothing  but  a  change  in  that  little  wording  of  the 
bill,  and  money  enough  to  do  it. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  if  you  had  a 
change  in  the  wording,  all  the  money  appropriated  would  be  still 
used  m  the  South? 

Mr.  Knapp.  The  sections  where  we  are  working  are  suffering,  and 
their  lands  would  lie  idle,  because  they 

Mr.  RucKER.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in 
some  States,  and  I  believe  you  included  Missouri  in  it,  there  were 
areas  of  country  that  could  he  bought  for  $10  an  acre — fanning  land? 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  said  that  was  over  here  in  Maryland. 

Mr.  RucKER.  And  you  mentioned  other  States,  and  instanced 
Maryland? 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  States. 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  do  not  think,  outside  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
probably,  you  could  find  lands  at  that  price.  I  want  to  ask  you 
this :  Do  you  not  believe  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  some  in- 
struction in  the  great  com  belt?  I  do  not  mean  to  take  anything 
away  from  the  South  at  all,  but  would  it  not  be  well  to  ffive  some 
instmction  in  the  production  of  corn  in  those  States  where  they 
produce  com? 

Mr.  Knapp.  There  is  no  question  but  what  it  would  be  helpful; 
that  they  are  suffering  from  the  same  causes  as  in  the  South,  an 
improper  seed  bed  and  improper  cultivation  of  their  crop. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Do  you  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  legislation  to  so 
amend  this  bill,  if  necessary,  as  to  authorize  the  department  to  do 
something  in  that  section? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes;  the  basal  movement  in  favor  of  cheaper  living 
is  corn.    You  can  try  any  other  crop  and  it  will  not  work. 

Mr.  RucKER.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  about  that,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes;  the  movement  must  be  com,  because  we  can 
grow  more  food  to  the  acre  in  corn  than  in  any  other  cereal.  It  is  of 
wider  habitat.    The  people  understand  it  better,  and  we  can  more 
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readily  revolutionize  things;  and  that  is  the  basis  of  cheap  meats, 
and  so  forth.  So  that  if  we  want  to  attack  the  living  problem,  we 
must  go  at  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  heard  a  Virginia  farmer  say  that  about  50  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  want  to  ask  Dr.  Knapp  one  question  about  me 
quality  of  com  raised  in  the  South.  How  does  it  compare  in  quality 
with  tiiat  raised  in  the  corn  belt? 

Mr.  Knapp.  It  has  a  little  more  nitrogen,  and  hence  if  you  are  not 
careful  it  might  not  keep  as  well,  and  that  was  the  first  test  we  made. 
We  shipped  a  carload  of  corn  from  Shreveport  to  New  Orleans  for 
export,  and  had  it  examined  by  exporters  lamiliar  with  com  North 
and  South.  I  got  a  certificate  back  from  them  that  it  was  A-1 ;  that 
is  the  best  quahty  of  com  that  can  be  shipped. 

Mr.  Hawdey.  Did  you  hear  from  it  after  it  reached  its  destination 
in  the  Old  World? 

Mr.  Knapp.  No;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  went  to  the  Old  World. 
They  called  it  "  export."  They  may  have  sent  it  to  New  York.  I 
do  not  know  where  it  went  to.  They  shipped  it  No;  I  have  not 
heard. 

Mr.  Chapman.  These  boys'  clubs  j^ou  organized  in  the  South,  have 
fliey  not  been  in  existence  in  Illinois  ana  some  of  the  corn-raising 
States  many  years  before  they  be^n  in  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  do  not  think  it  is  anything  new — a  boys'  club — ^but 
I  know  of  no  club  where  a  boy  was  taught  scientifically  to  make  com. 
That  is  the  difference.  They  would  organize  a  club,  and  it  was  a 
sort  of  a  general  arrangement.  They  gave  the  boys  no  definite  sys- 
tem of  com  production.  Now,  our  boys  study  the  corn  crop,  and  we 
have  boys  who  can  tell  you  better  than  any  people  in  the  United 
States,  almost,  how  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  com. 

Mr.  Chapman.  We  have  corn-breeding  instruction  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes,  that  is  com  breeding;  but  the  method  of  produc- 
ing the  largest  crop  of  com  these  boys  study,  and  they  have  followed 
the  instructions  better  than  their  fathers,  and  that  is  why  they  have 
come  out  ahead.  We  have  a  club  of  48  boys  in  one  county  in  Mis- 
sissippi that  averaged  92  bushels  ^r  acre. 

The  Chairman,  rlach  boy  growing  1  acre? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Each  growing  1  acre;  yes,  sir.  Each  boy  grew  1  acre, 
and  the  average  was  92  bushels. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Ninety-two  bushels  of  ear  com  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  No:  shelled  com. 

Mr.  HAWiiEY.  Was  that  selected  acre  the  best  they  could  get? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Well,  I  presimie  so,  or  else  he  would  not  be  a  smart 
boy. 

The  Chairman.  Two  or  three  years  ago  when  I  happened  to  be  in 
South  Carolina  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  a  method  for 
stunting  the  growth  of  com  in  order  to  produce  more  ears  and  less 
stalk.  Have  you  ever  taken  that  into  account  at  all  in  your  southern 
com  work? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes;  we  have  tried  it,  and  failed  so  many  times  that 
we  abandoned  it.  There  are  one  or  two  sections  where  that  is  done. 
There  is.  a  section,  where  this  originated,  where  there  is  such  a  tend- 
ency to  growth  of  stalk  that  possibly  a  little  stunting  might  work, 
but*  it  is  a  very  bad  policy  to  advocate.    No  man  ever  tried  to  make 
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a  large  pig  bv  stunting  him  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is  not  in  the 
philosophy  of  nature  to  do  such  things. 

The  Chairman.  But  a  pig  is  not  made  up  of  stalks  and  ears. 

Mr.  Cox.  Largely  of  ears.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Knapp.  The  same  principle  applies. 

Mr.  Hawtley.  Does  the  stunting  of  the  stalk  result  in  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  ear  also? 

Mr.  Knapp.  It  makes  a  small  ear.  We  have  planted  by  the  side 
of  this  method,  I  suppose,  a  thousand  trials,  and  the  experiment  sta- 
tion of  South  Carolina  has  tried  it  the  same  way.  Our  method  is  far 
suDerior  to  that. 

Mr.  Lever.  Your  method  of  fertilization  is  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes.  He  uses  the  same,  because  that  is  the  old  method, 
and  ours  is  an  old  method,  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Is  it  possible  to  keep  corn  in  the  South,  in  Louisi- 
ana and  the  section  you  have  been  talking  about  here,  without  using 
some  artificial  method,  liming  with  unslacked  lime,  or  something 
like  that? 

Mr.  Knapp.  You  could  in  some  cases,  but  in  some  seasons  the 
weevil  would  destroy  a  good  deal  of  it  unless  you  put  something 
on  it.  We  are  more  subject  to  the  weevil  in  the  South  than  you  are 
in  Uie  North.  But  you  can  do  it.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  in 
keeping  corn,  and  the  farmers,  generally,  in  Lo>uisiana,  where  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  it,  have  had  no  trouble  in  keeping  corn,  and, 
in  fact,  most  of  the  small  farmers  in  the  hill  regions  there  have 
bought  no  com  for  some  years. 

T^e  Chairman.  When  you  first  began  this  demonstration  work  I 
believe  you  told  the  committee  that  you  thought  it  wise  to  keep  your 
demonstrators  in  the  field  in  any  given  locality  about  five  years? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  time  is  up  with  some  of  these  locali- 
ties. Have  you  it  in  mind  to  withdraw  from  any,  or  have  you  with- 
drawn from  any? 

Mr.  Knapp.  \Ve  have  done  this :  Where  we  have  been  in  about  three 
years  we  ask  the  community  to  help,  if  they  appreciate  it,  and  we 
have  withdrawn  from  some  counties,  not  entirely,  but  just  a  little, 
and  extended  the  work.  But  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  not  worked 
over  but  about  half  the  counties  in  anv  State  but  South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina  being  a  small  State  an()  they  contributing,  we  have 
worked  more  than  half  the  counties  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  to  work  every  county,  or  does  not  the 
influence  of  your  work  extend  over  to  adjoining  counties? 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  be  in  other  places,  but  in 
the  Southern  States,  some  way  or  another,  they  do  not  change  their 
system  unless  you  go  right  down  into  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  is  it  with  the  farmers  who  are  not  in 
immediate  contact  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  They  change  some  things.  For  instance,  we  can  get 
them  to  select  their  seed  a  little  better,  and  some  things  we  are  able 
to  move  in  a  general  way,  but  their  whole  system  of  getting  at  the 
crop  in  the  fall  and  handling  it  on  our  plan,  we  have  to  get  right 
into  the  community  and  use  every  force  possible  to  get  them  to 
change  those  old  habits  they  have  had  for  nobody  knows  how  long. 
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The  Chairman.  It  illustrates  again  the  old  experience  that  every 
benefit  to  the  people  of  a  country  has  to  be  forced  upon  them  by  main 
strength. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Well,  in  a  sense  that  is  it;  and  yet  I  will  say  this,  the 
people  are  far  more  responsive  than  I  thought  for,  because  we  were 
told,  and  have  been  told,  that  you  could  not  do  it,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
fiftle  to  reach  the  negro  and  to  reach  some  of  the  poorer  whites  that 
lUd  not  read;  but  we  have  done  it,  and  we  are  able  to  make  an  en- 
tirely new  farmer  and  a  new  man  out  of  him,  and  a  better  citizen. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  What  is  the  chief  difficulty?  Because  it  takes  mote 
labor  to  make  the  crop  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Oh,  no;  every  man  believes  that  he  has  the  best  plan 
in  the  world.  He  does  not  travel ;  he  does  not  read.  I  will  give  you 
a  sample. 

To  give  you  an  example,  ConOTessman  Small  started  with  us  to 
interest  all  the  farmers  in  corn.  That  was  last  year,  1909.  In  March 
they  called  meetings  in  his  district,  several  of  them,  I  think  some  ei^t 
or  ten,  and  we  would  have  as  high  as  300  farmers  come  in,  and  the 
plan  was  to  have  each  one  bring  in  60  ears  of  com  that  they  were 
intending  to  plant,  or  samples  of  what  they  intended  to  plant.  I 
remember  one  day  there  were  about  300,  and  we  had  them  spread  out 
on  long  tables  in  the  park,  and  every  man  marched  up  as  proudly  as 
you  could  imagine.  He  thought  that  he  had  the  best  com.  He  had 
been  using  it  for  a  good  many  years  on  his  farm.  Now,  before  the 
day  closed,  95  per  cent  of  that  com  was  chucked  under  the  table,  or 
fed  to  hogs.  Just  the  publicity  showed  them.  They  had  supposed 
they  had  the  best,  and  knew  all  about  it.  That  is  the  tendency.  The 
less  a  man  knows  the  more  he  thinks  he  knows  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Le\'er.  What  was  the  defect  in  that  com  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Some  of  it  was  mere  nubbins. 

Mr.  Lever.  And  all  cob? 

Mr.  Knapp.  And  all  cob,  and  all  sorts  of  things. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Do  the  State  authorities  cooperate  with  you  to  your 
satisfaction? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Do  the  State  departments  of  agriculture  also  cooperate? 
operate? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes;  the  State  of  Virginia  is  cooperating  grandly. 

Mr.  Lamb.  You  know  in  the  State  of  Virginia  we  keep  a  force  of 
inspectors  there. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes;  and  the  governor  and  the  State  superintendent 
and  everybody  is  doing  their  best  in  Virginia ;  and  in  South  Carolina, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  other^States ;  and  the  colleges  are  helping, 
and  they  all  unify  the  work. 

Mr.  BEAUi.  How  about  these  com  experiments  in  Texas?  How 
were  you  satisfied  with  the  results  there  this  year? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Oh,  they  were  splendid.  Away  out  there  where  the 
average  man  did  not  raise  a  pound  of  com,  we  raised  over  50  bushels, 
in  some  cases,  to  the  acre,  away  out  West,  showing  what  you  can 
do  if  you  really  prepare  your  soil  right  and  work  it  right.  Texas 
had  a  great  com  show.  1  went  to  the  Dallas  com  show  and  it  was 
a  great  com  show.    Texas  is  doing  well. 
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The  Chairman.  There  has  been  cotton  raised  as  far  north  as 
northern  Oklahoma,  and  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  in  Kansas, 
in  a  sort  of  desultory  way! 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  Missouri,  as  Judge  Bucker  says? 

Mr.  BInapp.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  one  reason,  I  may  say,  whjr  it  has  not  been 
followed  up  is  because  of  the  labor  conditions,  but  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  successful  picker  that  problem  will  be  largely  solvedj 
and  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  you  think  there  are  varieties  m 
cotton  that  would  mature  during  an  ordinary  southern  Elansas 
season? 

Mr.  E[napp.  I  think  so.  They  used  to  raise  cotton  in  Maryland  as 
far  north  as  Washington.  It  was  formerly  one  of  their  staple  crops* 
But  you  must  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  cotton  grown  so 
far  north  is  of  rather  inferior  staple;  it  has  a  shorter  staple  and  it 
has  to  mature  quicker.  Those  fine  long  staples  can  only  oe  grown 
in  the  South.  But  you  could  get  a  cotton,  even  now,  that  you  could 
soon  adapt,  one  that  would  mature  in  south  Kansas  and  make  a  good 
profitable  crop. 

Mr.  BncK£B.  Is  there  not  some  cotton — ^not  much,  but  some — 
grown  in  southern  Missouri? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes;  there  is. 

Mr.  Ruckbr.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  depart- 
ment to  go  up  there  and  give  us  some  instructions  to  ward  on  the 
damages  and  dangers  we  would  suffer  when  the  weevil  gets  there? 

Mr.  K^NAPP.  I  am  perfectly  willing^  provided  the  rands  will  per- 
mit. We  had  hoped  to  do  something  m  southern  Missouri  this  year, 
but  I  do  not  know  as  it  will  be  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  nothmg  further?  We  are  greatly  obliged 
to  Dr.  Knapp  for  his  presence  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

(At  12  o'clock  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  imtil  to-morrow, 
Saturday,  December  10,  1910,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Saturday^  December  lOj  1910. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  committee  will  doubtless  re- 
member that  when  the  bill  was  on  the  floor  last  year  it  was  more 
severely  criticized,  perhaps,  in  relation  to  the  estimates  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Forestry  than  for  any  other  bureau.  Attention  was  called, 
for  example,  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  increase  of  $397,600  to  the 
appropriation  was  stated  to  have  been  made  in  order  to  take  care 
oi  26,000,000  additional  acres  which  had  been  added  to  the  forests, 
some  14,000,000  acres  of  this  addition  were  in  Alaska,  segregated 
into  two  forests,  for  which  the  total  ai)propriation  was  something 
over  $26,000,  whereas  if  the  appropriation  had  been  made  in  pro- 

Eortion  to  the  increased  acreage  an  appropriation  of  $220,110  would 
ave  been  required^  and  the  charge  was  made  that  under  cover^  of 
taking  care  of  additional  forests  m  Alaska  we  were  appropriating 
$220,000  for  some  other  purpose,  which  was  denounced  as  scandalous 
extravamnce.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that  inasmuch 
as  Alaska  contains  378,000,000  acres  of  forests,  if  they  were  included 
in  the  national  reservation,  there  nught  be  $10,000,000  added  to  the 
appropriation  on  that  account.  It  was  further  stated  that  the  Forest 
Service  expended  $85,000,  in  the  language  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming,  "  For  the  publication  of  praise  of  the  methods  of  the 
Forest  Service."  It  was  further  statea  that  the  great  timber  owners 
of  the  country  have  been  hand  in  glove  with  the  Service,  and  it  was 
given  as  a  reason  for  that  fact  that  the  retention  of  vast  areas  of 
timber  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  must  inevitably  enhance 
the  present  value  of  all  individual  holdings.  It  was  stated  again 
tiiat  stumi)age  was  sold  in  such  manner  as  to  virtually  establish  a 
monoi>oly  in  the  lumber  business  in  some  j)articular  region,  and  the 
case  cited  was  that  of  one  man  who  paid  $6  for  stumpage  wh^i 
private  stumpage  in  the  community  was  worth  $1.50.  * 

The  question  was  asked,  in  respcmse  to  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Mon- 
dell,  whether  any  small  stockmen  had  been  rejected  or  their  offers 
refused,  in  order  to  give  the  range  to  the  great  stock  companies,  and 
the  answer  was  "  Time  out  of  mind."  The  statement  was  made  that 
the  Forest  Service  has  spent  more  money  in  matters  that  do  not  di- 
rectly relate  to  the  preservation  of  the  forests  in  the  reserves  than 
in  matters  that  do  relate  to  that  subject.  It  was  further  declared 
that  the  Interior  Department  for  $350,000  protected  the  forests  as 
well  as  they  are  protected  to-day,  with  less  fire  loss,  and  that  the 
acreage  was  then  one-third  what  it  is  now,  so  at  the  same  ratio  the 
Interior  Department  for  $1,000,000  would  have  given  protection  to 
the  present  area,  as  against  $4,000,000  expended  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  that  no  man  could  say  the  fire  protection  was  not  as  good 
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then  as  it  is  now.  A  specific  instance  was  given  of  aUeged  discrimi- 
nation against  a  small  sheep  man,  who  was  compelled  to  go  120  miles 
to  a  summer  range,  when  ne  had  been  occupymg  a  range  20  miles 
away,  and  compelled  to  cross  a  State  line,  where  he  met  a  Btate  quar- 
antine, and  to  cross  a  range  of  mountains  in  order  to  get  feed.  When 
attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  permits  for  grazing  it  was  alleged  that  this  in- 
crease was  due  to  tne  fact  that  large  sheepmen  are  requested  to  di- 
vide up  their  permits,  so  that  one  owner  would  get  a  permit  for  a 
small  number  of  sheep,  one  of  his  herders  woula  get  a  permit  for 
another  small  number,  and  a  second  herder  for  still  another,  and  so 
on,  making  it  appear  that  the  leasing  was  made  to  small,  independent 
owners  of  sheep,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  merely  a  subter- 
fuge, covering  the  case  of  one  great  sheep  owner.  Discussing  the 
question  of  the  retention  in  national  forests  of  large  bodies  of  land 
which  were  not  devoted  to  the  growth  of  timber,  or  upon  which  no 
timber  now  exists,  Mr.  Englebnght,  of  California,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  Manti  National  Forest,  Utah,  which  ccmiprises 
786,000  acres,  it  appears  from  the  official  reports  that  there  are  225 
feet  of  lumber  to  the  acre,  which  would  make  a  cord  of  wood  to  about 
4^  acres,  so  that  he  figures  the  actual  value  of  the  wood  on  that 
national  forest  at  about  52  cents  an  acre. 

He  further  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  upon  this  Manti  Forest 
Reserve  there  were  grazed  last  year  19,666  head  of  cattle  and  horses 
and  189,000  head  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  estimate  carried  in  the 
bill  for  the  care  of  that  reservation  was  $38,000.  He  speaks  of  an- 
other forest,  which  he  does  not  name,  in  which  he  estimates,  the  value 
of  the  timber  at  33  cents  an  acre.  Discussing  this  same  subject, 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Colorado,  declared  that  of  the  approximately  16,000,- 
000  acres  within  the  forest  reserves  in  the  State  of  Colorado  more 
than  two-thirds  are  not  covered  by  any  merchantable  timber  what- 
ever; he  states  further  than  5,000,000  acres  of  land  in  his  State  which 
is  included  in  forest  reserves,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  leased  as  grazing 
lands,  and  yet  would  produce  if  used  for  agricultural  purposes  crops 
worth  from  $25  to  $50  an  acre.  He  stated  that  he  personally  owned 
two  small  ranches,  one  of  20  acres  and  the  other  of  about  50  acres, 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  a  forest  reserve,  every  acre  of  which  could  be 
sold  for  $300  an  acre,  and  yet  not  in  any  way  better  land  than  some  in 
the  forest  reserve.  He  was  asked  whether  the  land  within  the  forest 
reserves  was  of  the  same  character  and  bore  the  same  relation  to 
water  as  the  little  ranches  he  owned,  and  he  replied  that  such  was 
the  case,  and  stated  further,  "  I  think  there  are  approximately 
5,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Colorado  that  can  be  turned  into  profitable 
agricultural  use  if  we  can  get  them  eliminated  from  the  forest  re- 
serve." Referring  again  to  what  he  designated  as  "  the  scandalous 
extravagance  "  of  the  Forest  Service,  Mr.  Mondell  questioned  the 
need  of  $44,000  worth  of  typewriters  in  one  year.  Other  attacks, 
as  the  members  of  the  committee  will  remember,  were  made  along  the 
same  general  lines.  It  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  proper  to  review  this 
legislative  history  in  order  that  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  line  along  which  we  would  like  to  have  him 
pursue  this  discussion. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Graves,  the  Forester,  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee this  morning,  and,  before  taking  up  the  items  in  the  bill  in 
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detail,  will  ask  him  to  make  whatever  statement  he  desires,  including 
in  his  remarks  before  he  closes  the  answers  he  may  have  to  make  to 
the  criticisms  to  which  I  have  alluded,  taking  them  up  in  any  order 
which  he  may  prefer. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  HENKY  S.  GRAVES,  FORESTER. 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I 
would  like,  in  an  introductory  way,  to  call  attention  to  a  few  consid- 
erations which  I  feel  are  of  importance  and  which  have  come  to  me 
as  the  result  of  my  experience  of  nearly  a  year  in  the  direction  of  the 
Forest  Service.  The  work  of  the  Forest  Service  falls  under  two 
general  heads — first,  the  administration  and  development  of  the 
national  forCvSts.  and  second,  the  promotion  of  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  forestry  throughout  the  country,  on  private  and  State  lands  as 
well  as  on  the  national  lands.  The  most  important  problem  on  the 
national  forests  is  their  protection  from  fire.  A  second  consideration 
which  I  feel  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  the  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  business  of  the  forests.  Third,  there 
is  the  development  of  forests  to  make  their  resources  more  readily 
available  now  and  to  build  up  the  forests  for  their  use  in  the  future. 

Under  the  general  head  of  the  promotion  of  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  forestry'  comes  the  investigative  work  of  the  bureau.  This 
falls  under  two  subdivisions,  (1)  the  investigations  which  will  lead 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  our  trees  and  of  the  methods  of  the  practice 
of  forestry,  and  (2)  the  study  of  forest  products  to  reduce  waste  and 
increase  their  economical  usefulness.  Under  the  first  of  these  two 
subdivisions  falls  also  the  work  of  cooperation  with  States  and  with 
private  owners  to  hasten  the  introduction  of  forestry  on  private  and 
State  lands.  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to  those  general  points  before 
taking  up  any  discussion  in  detail. 

I  think  the  most  important  matter  for  consideration  is  the  subject 
of  forest  fires,  and  that  would  involve  some  considerable  discussion, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  defer  that  until  after  I  have 
answered  the  charges  that  you  have  mentioned  as  being  brought  up? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  think  the  most  satisfactory  way  would  be 
for  you  to  proceed  on  the  line  you  have  commenced  and  discuss  the 
work  of  the  bureau  and  any  particular  problems,  such  as  protection 
against  fire,  upon  which  you  may  desire  to  lay  special  stress,  reserv- 
ing until  the  conclusion  of  your  remarks  the  answers  you  wish  to 
make  to  the  criticisms  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  would  not  undertake  to  discuss  all  of  the  different 

f)roblems  of  the  lines  of  work  in  detail,  as  that  would  take  a  very 
ong  description.  I  want  to  speak  first  of  the  question  of  expendi- 
tures. We  nave  never  had  in  the  Forest  Service  a  complete  cost-keep- 
ing system.  The  rangers  and  other  field  officers  are  required  to  keep 
a  diary  of  their  time.  Frequently  this  diary  is  unquestionably  in- 
complete and  inaccurate,  because  the  ranger  spends  his  time  on  a 
good  many  different  lines  of  work.  In  a  single  day  he  may  make  a 
small  timoer  sale,  issue  a  free-use  permit,  put  out  a  forest  fire,  or 
issue  a  grazing  permit,  and  do  other  lines  of  business  on  one  of  his 
trips  through  the  forest.  It  is  rather  difficult,  therefore,  to  divide 
his  time  and  determine  just  what  the  grazing  cost,  what  the  timber 
sales  cost,  what  the  work  of  agricultural  settlement  costs,  and  so  on. 
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We  have  felt  that  any  elaborate  system  of  cost  keeping,  which  would 
give  that  information  accurately,  would  be  pretty  expensive;  at  least 
we  have  never  found  a  system  which  would  give  the  precise  results 
without  considerable  expense,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  be  justified.  I 
believe,  however,  that  we  should  have  some  sort  of  a  better  cost- 
keeping  scheme  than  we  have  now.  I  have  endeavored  to  determine, 
as  near  as  possible,  the  cost  of  the  different  lines  of  work,  as  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  jgreat  deal  of  confusion  as  to  just  how  much  was 
spent  on  administration,  protection,  and  so  forth. 

The  figures  which  I  have  are  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1910.  For 
general  administration  the  cost  was  12  per  cent.  For  tne  current  year 
10  per  cent  is  allowed  by  law  for  generJil  administration;  the  extra 
2  per  cent  includes  some  administrative  expenses  which  have  been 
reduced — the  administrative  force  at  Washington  and  in  the  district 
offices  has  been  considerably  reduced — and  there  is  also  inchided 
some  of  the  general  administrative  expjense  connected  with  the  timber 
sales,  for  I  wanted  to  give  under  that  item  the  actual  cost  in  the  field 
of  conducting  timber  sales.  For  investigations,  we  spent  6.5  per 
cent  of  the  appropriation.  That  is  the  scientific  and  experimental 
work.  For  timber  sales  the  actual  cost  of  the  sales  in  the  field — and 
that  does  not  include  administration  from  Washington,  but  does  in- 
clude direction  from  the  district  offices — was  5  per  cent;  the  actual 
cost  was  approximately  $227,000,  and  the  receipts,  which  I  will  ^ve 
accurately  a  little  later,  are  a  little  over  $1,000,000.  For  conducting 
the  work  of  free  use  of  timber,  2.5  per  cent ;  that  is,  we  give  away  a 
large  amount  of  timber  to  settlers,  and  the  business  connected  with 
that  free  use  cost  us  $128,392,  as  near  as  I  can  estimate.  That  is  ap- 
proximately a  dollar  a  thousand,  based  on  the  measurement  of  the 
timber. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Did  it  cost  that  much  to  give  it  away? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  the  value  of  the  timber  that  was 
given  away? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  did  not  intend  to  interrupt  you  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  thought  you  could  give  it  without  referring  to  your  other 
papers. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  I  have  it  right  here.  No,  I  have  not  the  value, 
but  the  amount,  104,796,000  board  feet;  that  is,  applications  for  free 
use  by  settlers,  which  we  give  away  up  to  $20  worth. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  suppose  that  mcludes  the  time  of  investiga- 
tions by  the  rangers  in  cases  where  the  requests  are  not  granted? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  might  be  requests  made  by  persons  who  could 
well  afford  to  buy  it,  or  by  persons  living  in  towns,  and  so  on,  which 
would  be  refused. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  this  expense  does  include  the  expense  of 
investigating  such  cases? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  the  time  of  the  rangers  in  the  free-use  work  is  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  time  in  preparing  reports.  For  grazing  we  spent 
$450,000,  or  9.5  per  cent  or  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  stated  by  way  of  pre- 
lude that  you  had  prepared  these  figures  in  tabulated  form  and 
would  present  it? 
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Mr.  Graves.  Yes:  I  have  a  table  which  can  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  would  be  highly  desirable;  we  should 
have  a  table  that  would  present  the  matter  at  a  glance,  a  table  show- 
ing the  percentage  of  the  total  appropriation  expended  under  the 
different  heads  and  the  actual  amount  in  dollars  which  that  per- 
centage covers  and  the  business  done— that  is  to  say,  the  returns  re- 
ceived from  the  safe  of  timber,  the  fees  taken  in  from  grazing  lands, 
the  value  and  the  quantity  of  timber  given  away  by  free-use  per- 
mits, and  so  on. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  all  of  those  statistics  and  I  can  arrange  them 
for  insertion  in  the  record  in  the  form  of  a  table. 


Line  of  work. 


General  ftdministratiMi. 

InTestigatioDs 

Timber  sales 


Free  U3C  of  timber. 
Grazing 


Settlement,  boundaries,  claims, 

aQdspe(?ial  use. 
PlaqUng,  planting  experiments, 

and  seed  oolleetlon. 

PobUoation,  etc 

Cruising 

ImpTOTeonents 

Protection 


Total  expendituraa  Forest 
Service  woilc,  fisoal  year 
1»10 


Coit. 


$661,411.24 
312,595.06 
227.071.20 

128,393.00 

460,200.00 

824,314.27 

180,116.50 

40,383.99 

215,784.27 

596.835.64 

1.139.710.90 


4,678.437.37 


Per  cent. 


Remarks. 


12.0  , 
6.5  I 
5.0  I 

2.5 


17.5 

4.0 

1.0 

4.5 

13.0 

24.5 


Amount,   379,616,000   board    feet;  receipts, 

$1,043,428.20. 
Amount,    104,796,000     board    feet;    value, 

$176,166.51. 
Receipts,  $986,909.38:    stock  grazed:    Cattle, 

1,400,873;  horses,  84 J»2;  hogs,  3,145;  sheep, 

7,558,650;  goats,  90,300. 
Receipts  (special  use),  $39,810.50. 


100 


For  settlement,  boundaries,  claims,  and  special  use,  $824,314.27.  I 
will  explain  what  that  work  is.  Settlement  is  the  carrying  out  of 
the  act  of  June  11, 1906,  which  permits  agricultural  settlement ;  bound- 
aries is  the  work  of  examining  the  boundaries  of  the  forests,  which 
we  have  been  carrying  on  for  the  last  two  years  in  order  to  determine 
what  lands  may  hav^e  been  included  which  were  not  properly  forest 
lands  and  what  were  excluded  which  would  properly  be  lorest  lands. 
Claims  means  the  examination  of  mining  and  other  claims,  while 
special  use  includes  the  granting  and  looking  after  of  special  uses 
of  land  within  the  forests  for  summer  camps,  cabins,  pastures,  power 
sites,  mill  sites,  and  ma^iy  other  purposes.  We  expenaed  $824,314.27, 
which  is  17.5  per  cent.  Now,  nearly  all  of  that  work,  of  course, 
brings  in  no  return.  For  some  of  the  special  uses  there  is  a  charge, 
amounting  to  approximately  $60,000,  so  that  for  an  expenditure  of 
over  $824,000  there  is  a  return  of  only  about  $60,000.  Of  course,  the 
work  of  settlement,  boundaries,  and  claims  is  unproductive  work  so 
far  as  returns  in  money  to  the  Government  are  concerned.  For 
planting,  planting  experiments,  and  seed  collection,  $180,116.50.  This 
was  about  4  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures,  most  of  it  being  for 
the  rangers'  time.  For  publication  and  dissemination  of  resultsi, 
$40,383.99,  which  is  1  per  cent.  For  cniising,  which  is  the  work 
of  stock  taking:,  determining  how  much  timber  we  have,  its  character, 
where  the  bodies  of  matur^  timber  lie,  and  so  on,  $215,784.27,  which 
is  4.5  per  cent.  For  improvements  there  was  an  appropriation,  a 
special  item,  of  $600,000,  from  which  we  have  spent  $598,835.64,  or 
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13  per  cent.  For  protection,  $1,139,710.90,  which  was  24.5  per  cent; 
approximately  a  quarter  of  the  total  appropriation  went  for  protec- 
tion. This  completes  the  item  of  expenditures.  I  would  like  now  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  forest  fires  and  give  some  description  of  the 
fires  that  we  had  this  summer,  if  agreeable  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  discussed. 

Mr.  GiTAVES.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  ^ay  that  there  have 
been  fires  in  the  forests  of  the  West  from  time  immemorial.  Almost 
every  forest  area  shows  the  effect  of  old  fires.  The  influence  of  past 
fires  is  evidenced  in  the  composition,  form,  density,  growth,  and 
yield  of  the  forests  as  well  as  m  traces  of  charred  wooa  and  defects 
on  living  trees.  Ldghtning  has  always  been  a  cause  of  fire,  and 
doubtless  the  Indians  used  to  set  fire  to  the  woods  for  various  pur- 
poses. It  can  be  shown  that  there  were  frequent  fires  occurring  here 
'and  there  in  the  forests  practically  every  year.  Occasionally  there 
were  years  of  great  drought,  when  very  disastrous  fires  occurred. 

With  the  development  of  the  country  the  forest  fires  increased 
largely  in  number.  During  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  western  forests  were  very  extensively  burned  by  destructive  fires. 
Many  of  the  areas  burned  over  during  that  time  are  to-day  entirely 
devoid  of  living  trees  and  are  covered  only  with  scattermg  trees, 
which  are  the  outposts  of  the  natural  reproduction  which  is  grad- 
ually creeping  over  the  clearings.  On  these  bums,  particularly  those 
of  recent  date,  there  is  a  great  mass  of  fallen  trees,  and  in  some  cases 
many  dead  trees  are  still  standing.  This  material  constitutes  a  great 
menace  from  new  fires. 

During  the  past  10  vears  there  has  been  an  effort  to  protect  the 

national  forests  from  fire.    The  following  table  shows  the  area  per 

thousand  acres  burned  over  in  national  forests  during  the  past 

decade: 

Fire  l098  in  national  forests  per  1,000  acres. 
Year.  Acrei. 

719 
1001  .   .  2-^^ 

1902  1^ 

1903  .  4  ^ 

797 
1QA4  .   .  1  -l^i- 

265 

^«« 'm 

1906 l2 

1000 

1907 S 

1000 

1908 2-^ 

lOQO 

1909 1^ 

1000 

1910 22,^ 

1000 
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Dnring  the  past  season  forest  fires  on  the  national  forests  have 
been  the  most  extensive  and  disastrous  since  their  establishment. 
There  have  been  so  far  reported  4,656  fires  as  having  occurred  on 
the  forests  during  the  year.  This  does  not  represent  the  total  num- 
ber, because  the  reports  from  one  of  the  districts — namely,  district 
4— contain  only  those  which  caused  a  damage  of  $100  or  more.  It  is 
probable  that  when  the  final  reports  have  been  received  the  number 
of  fires  will  approximate  5,000.  It  is  e^imated  that  the  total  dam- 
age in  merchantable  timber,  young  growth,  and  to  permanent  im- 
provements is  approximately  $25,W0,000.  The  following  table 
shows  a  summary  of  the  fires  and  the  amount  of  timber  destroyed, 
both  classified  by  districts  : 

aummary  of  fires  on  national  forests,  calendar  year  1910, 

[From  preliminary  reports.) 


Districts. 


No.l. 
No.  2. 
No.  8. 
No.  4. 
No.  6. 
No.  6. 


Total 


number    ^T^lST* 
*»'^^-  '    (acres). 


Total. 


National 

foreet 

timb^ 

destroyed 

(M.  B.  P.). 


1 100,939  acres  of  gnus  fires  on  Kansas  and  Nebraska  forests  not  included. 

s  878  of  the  730  flras  in  this  district  were  reported  for  the  Arkansas  and  Ocark  (brests,  and  incendiarism 
fa  given  as  the  cause  of  155  of  the  378  fires. 
*  Only  fires  doing  a  damage  of  $100  or  more  have  as  yet  been  reported  from  this  district. 

The  exceptional  number  of  fires  during  the  past  season  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  very  severe  drought.  While  the  Central 
and  Southwestern  regions  were  exceptionally  dry,  the  worst  condi- 
tions were  in  the  Northwest,  where  the  season  was  the  driest  ever 
recorded. 

The  Weather  Bureau,  I  think,  has  had  records  from  1870,  and  we 
base  that  statement  on  those  records.  There  were  constant  high 
winds  throughout  the  season,  which  caused  such  fires  as  were  started 
to  spread  very  rapidly  and  made  fighting  them  very  difficult.  In  the 
Northwest  the  early  spring  was  unusually  dry,  ana  the  summer  rains 
failed  entirely.  By  Jime  the  forests  were  already  very  dry,  and  the 
condition  grew  progressively  worse  during  July  and  August.  Five 
months  of  continued  drought  with  constant  winds  made  the  forests 
ejBcessively  inflammable.  They  were  in  such  condition  that  the 
smallest  spark  started  a  blaze,  which,  with  the  high  winds,  soon  be- 
came a  conflagration,  if  there  did  not  happen  to  be  patrolmen  at  hand 
to  extinguish  it  at  its  very  beginning. 

The  forest  fires  followed  closely  the  drought  belt.  In  the  South- 
west manv  fires  were  reported  during  the  spring.  Although  lighter 
than  usual,  the  sunmier  rains  enabled  the  forest  cmicers  in  that  district 
to  prevent  serious  damage  through  the  summer.  The  conditions  of 
fire  protection  were  difficult  in  California  and  the  central  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  there,  too,  the  resulting  damage  did  not  compare  witn 
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that  in  the  Northwest.  The  most  severe  and  damaging  fires  were  iu 
that  part  of  the  Northwest  where  the  drought  was  the  greatest, 
namely,  in  northern  Montana  and  Idaho. 

The  causes  of  fires  on  the  national  forests  during  the  past  season 
are  classified  in  the  following  table : 

Origin  of  forest  fires,  19 JO. 

[From  prollmlnary  reports.] 


Origin. 

District 
1. 

949 
229 

District 
2. 

420 

89 

4 

17 

70 

3 

94 

'        12 

District 
3. 

24 
83 
163 

District  '   District 
4.»        1        5. 

District 
6.« 

Total. 

Percent. 

Railroad 

15  1             10 
23  ,           103 
11                SH 

150 
2G0 
55 
GO 
75 
3 
300 
62 

1,568 
787 
286 
284 
451 
17 

1,067 
196 

33.7 

Lichtnins 

16.9 

Incendiary 

6.1 

Brush  burning 

135 
155 

31                18  1              23 
88                  3                f^ 

6.1 
9.7 

Sawmills 

2 
294 

:■               9 

.4 

Unknown 

211 

7             irti 

22.0 

Miscellaneous 

45                  ^  1             74 

4.2 

730 

Total 

1,679 

709 

80              493 

1 

965 

4,656 

100.0 

1  Causes  of  fires  in  district  4  approximated.    Number  of  fires  reported  incomplete,  as  those  extinguished 
without  loss  were  not  included  in  the  preliminary  report. 
>  Causes  of  fires  approximated  upon  ratios  prevailing  in  districts  1,  2,  3,  and  5. 

Forest  fii*es  start  as  surface  fires.  When  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able a  crown  fire  may  be  developed.  The  majority  of  fires  in  1910 
on  the  national  forests  were  put  out  by  the  forest  officers  before  they 
had  developed  such  proportions  as  to  become  crown  fires.  The  serious 
damage  was  done  by  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  fires. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  denne  the  difference  between  a  sur- 
face fire  and  a  crown  fire? 

Mr.  Graves.  A  surface  fire  merely  runs  over  the  ground,  burning 
over  the  leaves,  needles,  and  debris  on  the  ground ;  a  crown  fire  runs 
up  and  actually  burns  through  the  crowns  of  the  trees,  and  it  is  the 
crown  fire  that  it  is  most  diflacult  to  extinguish,  of  course. 

The  most  disastrous  fires  occurred  during  August  in  the  undevel- 
oped forests  of  northern  Idaho  and  Montana.  There  had  be^i  a 
great  many  fires  in  different  parts  of  the  mountains,  many  of  them 
having  been  extinguished,  but  almost  daily  new  fires  were  started 
from  one  cause  or  another.  When  the  climax  was  reached,  near  the 
end  of  the  month,  there  were  a  large  number  of  fires  burning,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  were  under  control;  that  is,  they  were  trenched, 
and  there  was  a  body  of  men  on  guard  to  prevent  their  spread.  With 
reasonably  calm  weather  all  of  the  fires  would  have  been  extinguished 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  except  a  few  in  the  high,  inaccessible 
mountains,  which  practically  could  not  be  reached  at  all,  owing^to 
the  lack  of  trails;  out,  unfortunately,  on  August  20  a  terrific  hurri- 
cane arose,  which  lasted  about  24  hours.  Tne  wind  was  so  strong 
that  in  many  places  the  forest  was  flattened  in  advance  of  the  fire 
and  a  number  of  the  fire  fighters  were  killed  by  falling  trees.  Every 
smoldering  fire  was  fanned  into  life,  sweeping  up  into  the  crowns  of 
the  trees,  and  within  a  few  hours  running  entirely  beyond  control 
of  the  fire  fighters.  At  one  time  there  was  an  almost  continuous  line 
of  fire  for  lOO  miles,  covering  an  area  of  fully  a  million  acres. 
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I  have  a  map  here  showing  all  of  the  fires  which  are  large  enough 
to  put  on  this  scale,  but  uniortunately  on  this  small  map  you  can 
not  see  all  of  these  fires  from  where  you  are  sitting.  This  is  the  dis- 
trict in  northern  Montana  and  Idaho  [indicating  on  map],  and  this 
large  red  blotch  is  the  area  of  which  I  speak,  where  there  was  at 
one  time  an  almost  continuous  line  of  fire  for  100  miles.  Of  course, 
that  area  was  not  solidly  burned;  we  have  not  had  time  to  map  it 
all.  or  determine  how  much  in  that  area  was  not  killed.  We  can  not 
tell  until  next  year  whether  the  trees  which  still  have  their  foliage 
will  prove  to  have  been  scorched  or  not ;  of  course,  if  they  were  they 
will  die  when  the  next  vegetative  season  starts.  There  were  sundry 
fires  through  Washington  and  Oregon  and  Califomia;  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  there  were  a  great  many  small  fires,  but  no  very  large 
fires ;  and  there  were  a  great  many  fires  in  the  two  forests  of  Arkansas. 

In  this  great  fire  of  Idaho  76  temporary  fire  fighters  employed  by 
the  Forest  Service  were  killed.  There  were  125  persons  more  or  less 
seriously  injured. 

There  is  no  provision  of  law  to  permit  the  (iovernment  to  meet 
the  hospital  expenses  of  the  injured  or  the  expenses  of  interment  of 
the  dead.  The.se  expenses  were  met  by  private  subscriptions.  The 
Red  Cross  contributed  $1,000,  and  the  remaining  expenses  were  met 
by  contributions  from  employees  of  the  Forest  Service. 

That  simply  covers  the  hospital  expenses  of  the  injured;  they 
received  no  pay  during  the  time  they  were  in  the  hospital.  The  un- 
identified men  who  were  killed  were  first  buried,  as  they  had  to  be, 
in  the  forest,  and  later  their  bodies  were  taken  out  and  buried  at  dif- 
ferent rangers'  stations,  and  we  are  going  to  put  up  suitable,  but 
simple,  tablets  at  the  graves,  our  own  people  paying  for  them. 

Tne  Chaihman.  Do  you  know  whether  claims  for  comi>ensatian 
have  been  filed  before  (jongress  by  any  of  those  who  were  injured  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  a  complete  list  of  the  dead  as  far  as  they  were 
identified,  and  shall  have  a  complete  list  of  those  who  were  injured; 
the  estimated  reasonable  expenses  that  should  be  paid  to  the  injured 
will  amoimt  to  approximately  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  your  purpose,  as  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  to  ask  Congress  to  appropriate  that  amount? 

Mr.  Gra\^s.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  not  in  the  appropriation  bill,  as 
we  could  not  get  all  of  the  data,  but  there  is  an  item  in  the  miscel- 
laneous portion  of  the  bill,  at  the  end  of  the  agricultural  biU,  pro- 
viding for  future  emergencies  of  this  sort.  But  for  the  present  re- 
lief of  those  who  were  injured  and  for  compensating  the  relatives  of 
those  who  were  killed  we  will  have  to  have  a  separate  appropriatimi. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Did  you  say  that  the  men  who  were  killed  were 
those  who  were  only  temporarily  employed? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLafghijn.  And  none  of  the  regular  force? 

Mr.  Graves.  None  of  the  regular  force,  no,  sir;  several  of  our 
regular  rangers  and  guards  were  injured,  but  none  killed. 

Mr.  Lever.  Was  that  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rangers  understood 
how  to  jprbtect  themselves? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  were  more  skillful;  there  were  several  cases 
where  men  of  the  different  crews  were  saved  simply  through  the 
skill  and  nerve  of  the  rangers. 
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Mr.  McLauohun.  Were  these  temporary  employees  volunteers? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  they  were  men  who  were  hired  to  fight  the 
fires :  we  had  a  large  numfaier  of  men  after  the  fires  started  fighting 
the  nres.    These  were  hired  at  different  labor  centers. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Were  they  usually  local  people? 

Mr.  Graves.  Local  people,  men  who  worked  in  tne  lumber  woods — 
anyone  we  could  find  to  fight  the  fires. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  injuries? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  were  a  great  variety  of  injuries;  the  eyes  were 
often  affected. 

Mr.  Hawley.  By  reason  of  breathing  the  fire  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  smoke  and  hot  air. 

Mr.  McDermott.  It  would  affect  their  lungs,  too,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  several  cases,  and  the  men  received  burns,  of  course ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  were  any  broken  bones  or  not;  I  have 
not  the  full  data  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  men  mostly  Americans  or  foreigners? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  were  a  number  of  foreign  names  among  those 
of  the  lost,  about  the  average  class  of  men  you  would  find  in  a  lum- 
ber camp. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  told  me,  in  talking  over  this  matter 
personally,  of  one  instance  in  which  27  men — or  some  considerable 
number  of  men — lost  their  lives  by  reason  of  failing  to  obey  orders? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  crew,  as  I  recollect  it,  of  60  men 
in  charge  of  a  competent  man ;  the  crew  was  split  up,  and  one  portion 
of  the  crew  was  sent  back  to  their  temporary  camp  to  rest  up,  and 
the  other  portion  of  the  crew  was  taken  off  for  other  work.  As  the 
leader  went  off  with  the  second  part  of  the  crew  he  saw  that  a  fire 
was  running  toward  the  temporary  camp,  and  he  sent  back  a  messen- 
ger ordering  these  men  to  get  out.  Not  appreciating  the  danger,  they 
refused  to  do  so ;  and  they  were  killed. 

Mr.  Hawley.  They  were  burned  to  death  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stanley.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  fire? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLai'chlin.  If  they  had  obeyed  ordei's  they  could  have 
been  saved? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  had  come  immediately  to  the  other 
crew  they  would  have  been  saved. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Did  any  of  the  men  who  were  lost  have  families? 

Mr.  Graves.  Several  of  them,  and  in  one  case  there  is  a  widow  with 
five  small  children. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Do  you  not  think  the  Government  ought  to  take 
care  of  her  for  a  while? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do;  having  five  young  children'to  take  care  of  there 
is  nothing  she  can  do  in  the  way  of  employment,  and  it  does  seem 
as  though  there  ought  to  be  some  relief  in  those  cases.  The  majority 
of  the  men  were,  apparently,  single,  as  you  frequently  find  men  are 
who  work  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  McDermott.  In  this  particular  case  do  you  not  think  you 
ought  to  have  a  bill  brought  in  to  educate  those  children  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  am  going  to  present  this  whole  list  of  men  injured 
and  a  list  of  the  dead. 
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Mr.  McDermott.  Those  children  are  entitled  to  an  education  by 
the  Government. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  cases  of  this  kind  do  you  arrange  to  have  a 
reserve  force  to  fight  fires,  a  force  upon  which  you  can  call  in  an 
emergency,  or  do  you  have  to  depend  upon  the  situation  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Graves.  This  is  an  emergency  that  never  occurred  before; 
that  is,  since  an  organized  effort  has  been  made  to  fight  fires.  It  is 
the  first  eflfort  to  fight  fires  of  this  proportion.  We  have  never  had 
such  a  fire  season  since  there  was  an  organized  attempt  to  control, 
fires.  We  have  cooperative  arrangements  with  everyone  who  uses 
the  fwests  in  any  way.  We  have  cooperative  arrangements  with  the 
railroads  crossing  the  forests,  and  there  is  a  cooperative  patrol ;  some 
of  the  railroads Tiave  patrolmen  cooperating  with  our  patrolmen  in 
fitting  the  fires  which  are  constantly  being  started  by  the  railroads^ 
We  cooperate  with  all  the  users  of  tne  forests  and  with  the  settlers, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  from  the  settlers  in  the  forests  is 
when  they  have  telephones.  We  cooperate  with  them  even  in  the 
construction  of  the  telephones,  and  then,  of  course,  have  the  use  of 
them. 

Mr.  Haw^l.ey.  The  fires  started  by  the  railroads  are  caused  by  the 
sparks? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  taken  up  with  the  railroads  the  question  of 
having  spark  extinguishers  placed  on  their  stacks? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  taken  that  up  a  good  many  times  with  them, 
but  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  spark  arresters  which  are  on  the 
market.  There  are  a  number  of  very  good  spark  arresters  on  the 
market,  but  the  railroads  say  they  can  not  get  their  firemen  to  fire 
evenly  enough  to  get  the  right  draft;  that  is  the  claim  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

Mr.  Howell.  Are  not  the  railroads  liable  for  damages  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  have  been  several  cases  of  recovery  because  of 
fires  they  started,  and  there  are  several  suits  now  on. 

Mr.  McDermott.  How  much  was  your  loss  this  year? 

Mr.  Graves.  Twenty-five  million  dollars. 

Mr.  McDermott.  And  the  railroad  companies  caused  a  great  deal 
of  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  caused  a  lar^  number  of  fires.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  them  did  a  great  deal  to  prevent  and  to  put  out  fires. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  that  suits  against  railroad  companies 
have  been  instituted  by  the  Gfovernment? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  those  suits  been  completed  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Well,  there  have  been  a  number  in  the  past. 

Mx.  Howell.  Are  they  inclined  to  pay  these  damages  or  inclined 
to  resist? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  have  been  exceedingly  cooperative.  The  major- 
ity of  the  fires  started  by  the  railroads  did  not  do  a  very  great  deal 
of  damage;  they  were  put  out  because  they  had  a  patrolman  there, 
and  that  includes  our  patrolman,  and  those  fires  were  put  out.  The 
majority  of  the  fires  that  did  the  damage  were  not  caused  by  the  rail- 
roads, so  it  would  not  be  fair  to  take  that  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  Have  proceedings  been  instituted  against  rail- 
roads as  the  result  of  fires  this  summer? 
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Mr.  Graves.  I  am  npt  certain  whether  the  suits  have  actually  been 
brought  yet,  but  evidence  is  being  gathered  and  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  damage  made.  Unless  the  railroads  are  willing  to  settle 
out  of  court,  suits  will  be  brought. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  that  being  done  through  your  solicitor's 
office? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  department's  solicitor;  yes^  sir.  He  has  charge 
of  all  cases  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  initiating  legal  action.  The 
gathering  of  the  evidence  is  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  was  reading  a  magazine  article  the  other  day  in  ref- 
erence to  this  great  fire ;  the  charge  was  made  there  that  if  Congress 
had  appropriated  a  sufficient  amount  with  which  to  employ  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  patrolmen  the  terrible  damage  resulting  from  these 
fires  might  have  been  prevented.    What  have  you  to  say  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  would  say  this,  that  in  order  to  have  protection  from 
fires  you  must  have  patrolmen,  but  no  matter  how  many  patrolmen 
you  might  have  had  during  this  past  summer  you  could  not  have  put 
out  all  those  fires,  because  so  many  occurred  in  remote  and  inaccesmle 
forests,  and  they  could  not  get  in  there. 

Mr.  Le\t:r.  I  think  it  is  charged  in  that  article  that  the  refusal  of 
Congress  to  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  making  trails  and  build- 
ing roads  made  it  impossible  to  get  at  many  of  these  fires? 

Mr.  Graves.  If  we  had  begim  to  build  roads,  and  the  monev  had 
been  appropriated  a  good  many  years  ago,  by  this  time  the  trails  and 
roads  would  have  been  built:  It  is  going  to  take  time  to  develop  the 
forests,  and  it  takes  time  to  build  these  trails  and  roads. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  under  the  conditions  which- you 
described  a  few  moments  ago — extreme  drought  and  long  periods  of 
high  winds,  amounting  to  hurricanevS — any  amount  of  money  spent 
on  trails,  roads,  and  telephone  lines  would  have  been  of  comparativelv 
little  use? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  had  high  winds  and  had  a  terrible  drouglit  and 
put  out  fires  in  a  great  many  forests  where  we  had  trails. 

Mr.  Stanley.  You  speak  of  fires  in  inaccessible  places  where  there 
are  no  trails? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stanley.  How  do  fires  originate  in  those  places? 

Mr.  Graves.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  fires  this  summer  were 
started  by  lightning.  And  then  there  are  prospectors,  campers,  and 
hunters.  Many  people  build  fires  which  they  carelessly  leave,  and 
those  fires  cause  some  of  the  fires  in  some  regions. 

Mr.  Lever.  Why  could  not  a  reasonable  number  of  men  have  pre* 
vented  that  destructive  fire? 

Mr.  Graves.  Simply  because  we  have  not  been  able,  as  yet,  to  de- 
velop our  forests  well  enough  to  have  them  in  shape  to  properly  pro- 
tect them,  having  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  to  care  for. 
Without  any  means  of  transportation  or  communicaticm  all  of  the 
patrolmen  together  could  not  have  stopped  those  fires.  You  have 
got  to  have  all  of  the  necessary  things,  good  patrol,  trails,  telephone 
lines  for  communication,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Lever.  These  could  be  had  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  money 
and  within  a  reasonable  time? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  an  estimate  of  the  construction  work  which  is 
necessary  for  the  primary  control  of  fires.    That  includes  6,700  miles 
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of  roads  and  32,000  miles  of  trails,  about  10,000  miles  of  fire  lines, 
over  16,000  miles  of  telephone,  and  so  on,  which  must  be  built  before 
we  have  a  grip  on  the  situation.  The  entire  list  amounts  altogether 
to  neariy  $8,000,000.  Xow,  that  work  can  not  be  done  in  a  year,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  Congress,  if  it  wanted  to  do 
so,  to  hand  over  to  the  Forest  Service  $8,000,WX)  in  one  year;  1  do  not 
think  we  are  organized  so  we  could  develop  the  work  quite  as  fast 
as  that;  it  ouffht  to  stretch  over  five,  six,  or  eight  years,  but,  of  course, 
it  has  got  to  DC  done  before  you  have  compfete  access  to  the  forests 
and  means  of  controlling  fires. 

Mr.  Levxs.  You  regard  that  as  the  most  important  work  of  the 
bureau  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  and  it  must  be  done  before  we  can  protect  the 
forests.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  many  patrolmen  you 
have,  because  in  a  wild  country  you  can  not  get  in  and  out  and  you 
can  not  get  fire  devices  and  equipment  in,  ana  so  on. 

Mr.  IfowELL.  Have  you  instituted  any  prosecutions  against  camp- 
ers who  have  violated  the  law? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  continuallv  cases  of  that  sort ;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  There  were  probably  some  fires  started  by  lightning 
in  remote  sections  that  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  and  of  which  no 
one  ever  heard? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  the  midst  of  the  fire  season  the  smoke  was  so 
heavy  that  even  from  our  lookout  stations  it  would  be  impossible  to 
see  very  far.  What  we  must  look  forward  to,  of  course,  is  to  pre- 
vent such  a  series  of  fires  as  to  reach  those  proportions. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  forest  fires  in  other 
countries — Germany,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  visited  those  countries.  A  few  years 
ago  I  took  a  trip  in  British  India,  where  the  fire  problem  is  even 
worse  than  ours,  oecause  of  the  tremendous  dry  and  hot  seasons,  and 
where  they  have  been  working  on  the  problem  for  about  50  years. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  follow  up  that  statement  by  a  word  or 
two  about  the  comparative  results  which  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Their  theory  of  organization  is  this,  that  they  can  not 
control  the  fires  over  all  of  the  public  forests  of  British  India,  and 
thev  began  with  selected  forests  and  put  those  under  forest  protection, 
and  then  the  next  year  thev  will  take  on  a  little  more 'area,  the  next 
year  a  little  more  area,  anct  so  on.  But  in  the  meantime  they  have  a 
pretty  meager  protective  force  on  the  areas  elsewhere.  In  that  waj 
they  are  progressively  working  over  the  country  and  bringing  it 
unaer  fire  protection.  Their  methods  of  work  are  to  build  roads 
and  trails  and  fire  lines.  Thev  have  a  great  deal  of  high  grass  in  the 
forests,  and  in  many  places  they  construct  these  fire  lines  at  critical 
points,  sometimes  by  simply  cutting  a  swath  through  the  woods  and 
clearing  up  all  of  tne  material  down  to  the  mineral  soil  and  keeping 
it  clear,  which  is  pretty  expensive,  and  sometimes  they  merely  burn, 
in  the  spring,  a  broad  swath  of  100  or  200  feet  wide' at  the  critical 
points  or  at  such  points  as  it  is  safe  to  do  such  burning.  In  that 
way  they  make  fire  breaks  all  the  way  through  the  forest.  If  a 
fire  starts  within  those  fire  breaks,  they  can  put  it  out.  Then  they 
have  a  very  effective  patrol. 
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The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  had  all  the  money  you 
could  advantageously  use  this  summer  under  the  c(mditions  uiat 
existed,  had  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  exceeded  the  specific  appropriation  for  fighting 
fires  by  a  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  that  money? 

Mr.  Gravt^s.  Under  the  10  per  cent  clause,  the  Secretary  author- 
ized this  expenditure  and  is  asking  Congress  lor  a  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  entire  appropriation  was  less  than 
$5,000,000,  and  10  per  cent  of  $5,000,000  would  not  reach  one  million? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  it  applies  to  the  whole  department,  sir;  I 
have  understood  it  was  declared  legal  to  incur  that  expenditure. 

Mr.  Hawley.  So  declared  by  some  solicitor  ot  attorney  of  the 
department  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  solicitor  of  the  department ;  jres,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  understood  that  a  deficiency  appropriation 
of  something  like  a  million  dollars  will  be  handed  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  replace  money  drawn  from  other  funds  to  meet 
the  emergency  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Zappone  whether  I  have  stated  that 
correcth'  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  Mr.  Graves  is  correct  in  part  of  his  statendent,  that 
the  10  per  cent  clause  was  taken  advantage  of. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  idea  of  the  department  that  the  10  per 
cent  covers  appropriations  for  the  entire  department? 

Mr.  Zappone.  Iso,  sir;  it  only  covers  the  appropriations  within  that 
particular  bureau;  but,  in  addition  to  the  10  per  cent  clause  in  the 
agricultural  act,  there  is  a  general  statute  which  authorizes  the  head 
of  any  department  to  create  a  deficiency  in  case  of  extraordinary 
emergency,  but  this  must  be  done  in  writing  and  the  need  must  he 
set  forth  therein.  He  authorizes  the  head  of  the  bureau  involved  to 
incur  the  liability,  it  being  the  understanding  that  the  deficiency  will 
be  presented  to  Congress  witer  with  a  copy  of  the  written  instructions 
of  the  Secretary  on  the  subject.  Both  tne  10  per  cent  clause  and  the 
general  statute  with  regard  to  deficiencies  were  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  head  of  the  department  in  this  case.  It  is  not  exactly  true,  as 
Mr.  Graves  said,  that  he  has  expended  $1,000,000;  I  think  be  means 
that  he  has  incurred  liabilities  to  the  extent  of  almost  a  million  dol- 
lars; the  actual  disbursements,  however,  have  not  been  made  for 
more  than  about  one-half  of  that  simi,  the  balance  being  still  out- 
standing in  the  way  of  obligations  or  liabilities.  Withm  the  past 
three  days  the  Secretary  has  submitted  to  Congress,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasurv,  a  deficiency  estimate  for  $915,000,  which  is 
the  total  sum  that  will  be  needed,  so  far  as  reports  already  received 
from  the  various  foresters  indicate.  For  the  further  information  of 
the  committee  I  will  say  that  under  the  10  per  cent  provision  of  law 
in  the  appropriation  act  of  this  year  the  Secretary  may  add  more  than 
10  per  cent  to  any  subappropriation  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emer- 
gency. Such  an  emergency  existed  in  this  case,  and  he  added  more 
than  10  per  cent  to  the  subappropriation  for  fire  fighting. 

.  The  Chairman.  Is  there  mcluded  in  that  sum  anything  in  the  way 
of  liabilities  incurred  by  reason  of  the  employment  of  troops  in  con- 
nection with  these  fires  ^ 
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Mr.  Graves.  It  is  expected  that  that  part  of  it  will  come  from  the 
War  Department ;  the  Forest  Service  has  not  included  anything  for 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Federal  troops  or  the  State  troops,  the 
expense  of  the  State  troops  having  been  borne  bv  the  States.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  governors  will  come  forth  with  deficiency  estimates, 
but  at  the  present  time  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Forest  Service  does  not  include  any  expense  for  either 
Federal  troops  or  State  troops. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  to  what  extent  the  Federal  and 
State  troops  were  employed  in  fighting  the  fires?  If  you  can  do  so, 
give  us  an  estimate  of  the  total  expense  growing  out  of  their  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  not  the  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent,  in  the  way  of  numbers,  were 
troops  engaged? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  there  were  82  companies  at  one  time,  some  of 
them  detailed  only  for  a  few  days,  and  some,  I  think,  for  a  couple 
of  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  actually  employed  in  fighting  the 
fires? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  they  did  the  work  of  the  ordinary  "fire 
fighters. 

The  Chairman.  What  number  of  State  troops  were  engaged  at 
onetime? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  State  troops,  as  I  recoUect  it,  were  not  employed 
on  the  national  forests;  thev  were  employed  in  fighting  fires  which 
were  approaching  towns;  tney  were  used  to  save  the  towns. 
The  CThairman.  Were  they  called  out  at  your  suggestion? 
Mr.  Graves.  The  governors  and  the  district  foresters  got  into  com- 
munication at  once,  and  in  cooperation  handled  the  whole  situation ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  called  out  at  the  suggestion  of  our 
forest  officers,  or  simply  as  a  result  of  their  combining  to  meet  the 
situation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  opinion ;  and  if  so,  do  you  care  to 
express  it  as  to  the  extent  to  which  tne  Government  ought  to  be  liable 
for  the  use  which  they  made  of  the  State  troops? 

Mr.  Graves.  My  understanding  was  they  were  used  for  the  protec- 
tion of  private  property  in  towns  and  were  not  engaged  in  actually 
putting  out  fires  in  the  national  forests. 

The  Chairman.  So,  according  to  your  understanding,  there  would 
be  ho  liability  on  the  part  of  the  Government? 
Mr.  Graves.  I  should  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr. 
Graves. 

Mr.  Graves.  One  word  about  the  organization  of  the  protective 
force.  As  at  present  organized  each  forest  is  in  charge  of  a  super- 
visor. In  the  case  of  the  more  important  forests  there  is  also  a  dep- 
uty supervisor.  The  forests  are  divided  into  ranger  districts.  Each 
district  is  in  charge  of  a  ranger,  assisted  during  the  dry  season  by 
additional  temporary  guards.  The  ranger  districts  vary  in  size, 
ordinarily  ranging  from  60,000  to  150,000  acres.  The  area  in  charge 
of  a  sinffle  patrolman  is  on  an  avera^  from  76,000  to  100,000  acres. 

The  rarest  rangers  have  a  great  deal  of  local  business  to  transact 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  flie  forest.    Therefore  the  ranger  is  not 
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able  to  put  all  of  his  time  on  patrol.  On  an  average,  tJie  miscellane- 
ous business  of  the  forests  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  ranger's  time. 
Therefore  the  area  under  patrol  of  a  single  man  is  even  larger  than 
above  indicated.  The  patrol  force  is,  however,  in  some  places  supple- 
mented through  cooperation  with  railroads  which  cross  the  forests 
and  with  various  forest  users. 

The  patrolman  rides  the  range.  He  watches  camping  grounds  and 
other  places  where  fires  are  litely  to  start.  He  makes  use  of  high 
points  to  overlook  the  forest.  In  the  better  developed  forests  there 
are  established  lookout  stations,  some  of  which  are  already  equipped 
with  telephones. 

Mr.  T.IEVER.  Will  yon  briefly  tell  us  what  kind  of  work  the  railroad 
companies  do  in  cooperating  with  you,  as  you  have  stated  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  put  on  patrolmen,  who  follow  up  the  freight 
trains  at  slopes  where  they  throw  out  a  great  many  sparks,  and  if  a 
fire  is  stated  they  put  out  the  fire;  they  may  put  out  a  number  of 
fires  in  a  single  day.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement for  clearing  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  railroad,  so  as 
to  clear  up  the  slash  and  prevent  the  danger  of  a  fire  starting. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Would  not  an  oil  engine  preclude  that  danger? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  Rail- 
road Company  bums  oil  in  going  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and,  I 
think,  through  the  Washington  forests  also,  and  this  summer  there 
was  not  a  single  fire  started  by  that  railroad. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  far  from  the  railroad  do  you  do  this  clearing? 

Mr.  Graves.  About  100  or  200  feet. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Does  the  railroad  company  usually  have  a  defi- 
nite right  of  wav  through  the  forests? 

Mr.  Graves,  t'es,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Of  a  given  width? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  they  pay  any  attention  to  the  work  of  pro- 
tection on  lands  outside  of  their  rights  of  way  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Merely  under  the  cooperative  arrangement  with  our 
men.  If  a  fire  was  started  just  outsiae  of  their  right  of  way,  and  if 
their  patrolmen  were  there  and  our  patrolmen  were  there,  they  would 
go  together,  probably,  and  put  it  out. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  is  the  usual  width  of  a  right  of  way 
through  a  forest? 

Mr.  Gra\'E8.  Two  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  100  feet  on  each  side  of  the  right  of  way  of  the  Great  Northern. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Did  you  say,  Mr.  Graves,  that  the  Forest  Service 
helped  to  clear  the  right  of  way  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No  ;  we  have  a  cooperative  agreement  with  these  roads 
by  which  these  rights  of  way  are  cleared,  and  we  cooperate  in  doing 
it;  that  is,  they  pile  up  the  brush,  and  we  take  care  of  the  burning 
of  it. 

Mr.  McLaughwn.  Are  those  rights  of  wav  cleared  to  the  full 
width  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  A  great  many  of  them  are  not,  and  what  we  are  going 
to  do  is  to  try  to  get  them  to  clear  the  whole  width  and  keep  it  cleared 
everv'  year.    That  willgo  a  long  way  in  protecting  the  forests. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  clearing  that  is  done  is  usually  of  the  un- 
derbrush and  more  inflammable  stuff,  and  not  the  timber? 
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Mr.  Graves.  Not  the  timber;  the  timber  is  not  so  inflammable;  the 
clearing  is  of  the  smaller  trees  and  inflammable  material  along  the 
line.  1  ou  know,  after  the  construction  is  over,  logs  and  other  mate- 
rial are  thrown  over  into  the  right  of  way. 

In  case  a  fire  is  discovered  and  it  is  possible  for  the  patrolman  to 
reach  it  quickly,  he  goes  to  it  at  once  and  puts  it  out,  taking  with  him 
such  assistance  as  mav  be  necessary  or  he  may  be  able  to  secure.  If 
the  fire  is  already  well  developed,  he  determines  first  just  what  force 
of  men  and  equipment  are  necessary  to  handle  it.  He  then  proceeds 
to  secure  the  men  and  the  equipment.  If  the  forest  is  equipped  with 
telephone  lines,  he  can  send  word  very  quickly  for  such  hdp,  and  if 
there  are  roads  and  trails  in  the  forest  the  men  can  be  transported 
quickly  to  the  fire. 

If  it  is  a  large  fire  which  will  reauire  several  days  or  longer  to 
extinguish,  camps  are  established  ana  arrangements  made  to  supply 
the  necessary  provisions.  The  men  are  divioed  into  crews  and  estab- 
lished along  the  line  of  fire,  fighting  it  in  such  a  way  as  is  required 
by  the  local  conditions.  In  case  or  large  fires  it  is  generally  neces- 
sary to  surround  them  by  fire  lines,  and  m  the  dense  north  woods  it  is 
often  necessary  to  dig  trenches  2  to  3  feet  wide  through  the  accumu- 
lation of  vegetable  matter  to  the  mineral  soil. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  would  only  apply  in  the  case  of  surface 
fires? 

Mr.  Gravies.  In  the  case  of  a  crown  fire  which  is  running  rapidly 
before  the  wind,  you. can  not  do  anything  when  the  wind  is  blowing. 
Many  of  these  crown  fires  die  down  at  night,  they  die  down  and  be- 
i'ome  practically  surface  fires,  so  that  a  great  deal  of  our  fire-fighting 
work  is  done  at  night  when  the  wind  goes  down,  or  when  Inc  fire 
di finishes  by  reason  of  the  damp  air,  or  because  of  a  change  in  the 
wind ;  sometimes  the  wind  changes,  and  these  men  watch  all  of  these 
things  and  take  advantage  of  all  those  factors,  which  gives  them  a 
chance  to  get  in  and  stop  the  fires.  We  stop  a  few  of  the  crown  fires, 
but  we  do  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  that  is  used  for 
fighting  fires,  the  amount  per  acre,  in  some  of  these  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Graves.  Well,  you  can  practically  eliminate  European  coim- 
tries;  they  have  so  few  fires  that  the  amount  would  be  small  per  acre. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  such  statistics,  based  on  the  average 
cost  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  does  it  cost,  per  acre,  in  British  India? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  not  give  that  oflfhand;  the  cost  of  patrolmen 
and  fire  fighters  is  probably  included  togetlier.  The  total  cost  of 
administration  and  protecti(Hi  is  about  8  cents. 

Mr,  Lever.  Are  tne  fires  in  Europe  less  frequent  because  of  the 
better  fire  protection? 

'Mr.  Graves.  Well,  they  have  their  forests  divided  into  roads  and 
trails  and  into  small  areas;  they  have  guards  and  patrolmen. 

Mr.  Lever.  Then  it  is  due  to  better  protection  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Oh,  Ves. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  climate  have  s(Hnething  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  some  cases,  yes,  sir;  in  some  places  in  the  Alps 
there  is  practically  no  danger  from  fires ;  in  some  places  they  bum 
brush  in  the  middle  of  summer  and  go  away  and  leave  the  fires  bum- 
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in^,  but  in  southern  France  and  Prussia,  where  the  pines  grow,  there 
is  ]ust  as  much  danger  as  in  this  country. 

Our  average  expenditure  for  fire  patrol  is  less  than  2  cents  per  acre. 
In  some  forests  the  expenditure  has  been  less  than  1  cent  per  acre, 
lliis  is  less  than  is  spent  by  certain  larse  private  owners.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  expenditures  by  some  of  the  northwestern  lumber  com- 
panics  may  be  seen  in  the  following  list: 


Name  of  aasociation. 


Oregim  Forest  Fire  Aesoclation 

Coos  Coooty  Fire  Patrol  AssooiatSon. 

F.  A.  Kribs  and  associates 

Oregon  A  Western  Colonisation  Co... 

Whitney  Co.  (Ltd.) 

GeoreeL.  MePherson 

Sootnem  Paoiflo  Railroad 


Aores.         Rate. 


2,602,177  I  10.061 

37,084  I  .02 

110,000  .03 

100,000  '  .085 

46,000  :  .014 

26,000  .07 

aOO,000  .064 


There  is  an  appropriation  in  the  present  bill  of  $136,000  for  fight- 
ing fires.  During  the  past  five  years  $70,000  to  $80,000  a  year  has 
been  ample  for  this  purpose.  It  was  apparent  early  in  the  summer 
that  this  would  be  entirely  insufficient  to  meet  the  unusual  conditions. 
The  situation  was,  however^  so  serious  and  the  danger  to  life  and 
property  so  great  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  gave  instructions 
to  the  Forest  Service  to  extinguish  the  fires  at  all  hazards  and  to 
expend  such  funds  as  were  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  national  forests  ana  the 
lives  and  private  property  which  were  imperiled.  The  table  on 
page  141  shows  the  allotments  to  the  six  districts  of  the  $1,050,000  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  expended  from  the  ajp- 
propriation  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  Forest  Service  for  the 
protection  of  the  national  forests  from  fire  during  the  fiscal  year  1911. 
This  amount  includes  the  original  appropriation  of  $135,000  pro- 
vided by  Congress  for  fire  fighting. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  the  expenditures  for 
fighting  fires : 

Per  cent. 
Labor 66 

Subsistence 20 

Travel 8 

Transportation _ 6 

Tools  and  miscellaneous 4 

Total 100 

The  amount  authorized  by  the  Secretary  for  this  emergency  was 
$1,050,000.  Liabilities  have  been  incurred  for  nearly  this  full  amount. 
The  balance  of  the  allotment  will  be  hardly  sufficient  for  fighting  the 
fires  which  will  inevitably  occur  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  value  of  the  property 
which  would  have  been  destroyed  if  the  fires  had  not  been  checked. 
It  is  certain  that  not  less  than  $100,000,000  worth  of  public  timber 
was  saved  from  destruction.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  under  the  con- 
ditions of  excessive  drought  the  damage  might  have  extended  to  twice 
that  amount  if  there  had  been  no  organized  eflfort  to  put  out  the 
fires.  This  estimate  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  private 
property  which  inevitably  would  have  been  destroyed,  nor  the  at- 
tenaant  economic  loss. 
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By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  transportation  is  charge- 
able to  the  more  remote  fires.  It  was  necessary  in  many  cases  to 
transport  labor  from  50  to  150  miles  by  rail,  then  by  wagon  road  or 
trail,  and  at  the  end  of  the  road  or  trail  the  men  walked.  Where 
there  were  no  roads,  pack  horses  had  to  be  used.  In  district  1  there 
were  at  one  time  between  300  and  400  pack  horses  in  service,  most  of 
them  hired.  In  many  cases  supplies  had  to  be  packed  30  to  40  miles. 
Where  there  were  no  trails,  which  was  the  case  in  many  instances,  the 
supplies  and  equipment  had  to  be  taken  on  the  men's*  backs.  It  has 
been  found  that  6  miles  of  travel  on  foot  in  timber  is  equal  to  about 
25  miles  by  road  and  trail.  This  proportion  is  increased  when  men 
carry  packs. 

It  was  frequently  found  exceedingly  diflScult  to  secure  efficient  men 
for  fighting  fires.  The  delay  in  secunnff  men  and  getting  them  to  the 
fire  line  at  the  critical  time  was  often  the  reason  tor  fires  getting  be- 
yond control. 

The  usual  charge  for  labor  was  25  cents  an  hour.  The  average 
rate  for  horse  and  saddle  was  $1  per  day.  Packers  were  paid  $3  per 
day.    These  are  not  excessive  charges  for  that  region. 

The  expierience  during  the  past  season  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  requirements  for  adequate  protection  of  the  national  forests. 
They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  network  of  roads  and  trails  for  patrol  and  for  the  trans- 
portation of  fire  fighters  and  equipment. 

(2)  Fire  lines  to  supplement  roads  and  trails  as  an  aid  in  fighting 
fires. 

(3^  A  system  of  telephone  lines  for  quick  communication. 

(4)  Lookout  stations  to  aid  in  the  patrol. 

(5)  Ranger  cabins  to  enable  the  stationing  of  rangers  and  guards 
at  the  critical  points  throughout  the  forest. 

(6^  An  equipment  of  tools  for  fire  fighting. 

(7)  In  certam  of  the  remote  forests  an  equipment  of  pack  trains. 

(8)  An  adeauate  force  of  trained  patrolmen  to  prevent  fires  and 
to  organize  and  direct  the  fighting  of  such  fires  as  may  be  started. 
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I  have  a  map  of  the  Black  Hills  here,  which  I  will  pass  around, 
which  may  be  called  one  of  the  best  developed  of  our  forests.  This 
shows  the  large  number  of  roads.  There  were  over  200  fires  in  that 
forest,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  put  out;  they  were  put  out 
quickly  and  before  they  did  much  damage ;  all  of  the  fires  were  put 
out  by  the  forest  officers,  and  the  total  damage  was  exceedingly  small. 
I  have  a  map  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  forest,  which  was  one  of  the 
worst  burned,  where  there  are  almost  no  roads  and  trails,  and  where 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  forest  was  burned  over. 
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The  Chairman.  Which  of  these  two  forests  is  in  the  most  inac- 
cessible country  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  Coeur  d'Alene. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  why  would  it  not  have 
been  wise  to  develop  that  forest  first,  on  the  theory  that  the  more 
inaccessible  a  forest  is  the  moi-e  it  needs  development  in  order  to 
afford  it  adequate  protection? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  would  not  apply  so  much  to  this,  because  this 
does  not  represent  the  development  by  the  Forest  Service  as  much  as 
the  development  of  tlie  countiT ;  20,000  people  live  in  the  forest. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  the  policy  of  the  bureau  to  make  most 
of  its  improvements  on  the  more  inaccessible  forests? 

Mr.  Graves.  No  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  im- 
provements are  needed  for  the  handling  of  business  as  well  as  for 
protection,  so  that  forests  which  are  much  used  must  have  more 
ranger  stations,  telephones,  etc.,  while  the  more  inaccessible  forests, 
as  a  rule,  call  for  the  greatest  amount  of  trail  building. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  want  to  ask  whether  the  character  oi  the  timber  in 
the  burned  section  was  not  better  than  in  most  of  the  other  forests? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  was  very  fine. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  protect  the  valuable 
timber  rather  than  some  of  the  timber  that  there  must  have  been  in 
some  of  the  other  forests? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  question  very  much  whether  it  would  have  been  a 
wise  policy  to  have  concentrated  protection  up  there  and  withdrawn 
from  other  districts.  Protection  may  be  very  important  for  other 
reasons  besides  the  value  of  the  timber.  For  instance,  in  southern 
California  the  forests  are  mostly  brush  forests,  there  being  very  little 
timber  in  them,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  property  there  under  irrigation;  it  is  a  fruit  country,  fruit 
districts,  each  dependent  upon  that  water,  and  we  have  spent  money 
to  develop  the  protection  of  these  watersheds. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  any  figures  from  the  privately  owned 
forests  showing  the  cost  per  acre  tor  protection  from  fire? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  I  have  a  little  table. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  the  success  they  have  in  putting  out  the  fires 
and  their  losses? 

Mr.  Granges.  Their  success  was  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
their  protective  force.  Mr.  George  L.  McPherson,  owning  25,000 
acres,  spent  7  cents ;  the  Whitney  Co. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  their  losses? 

Mr.  Graves.  No;  I  have  not  their  losses;  I  do  not  know  that  they 
had  any  losses,  because  of  the  small  area  to  protect.  The  Oregon  Fire 
Association,  which  guards  over  2,000,000  acres,  spent  half  a  cent  an 
acre. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Where  is  their  land,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  That,  I  think,  is  an  organization  in  northwestern 
Oregon. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  complete  your  statement? 

Mr.  Graves.  Thatpractically  completes  my  fire"  statement,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  then  take  a  recess  until  Monday,  nt 
10.30  a.  m. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned,  to  meet  Monday,  December 
12,  1910,  at  10.30  o'clock.) 
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CojofiTTEB  ON  Agriculture, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Monday^  December  12^  19KK 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEHEHT  OF  HB.  HEKBT  S.  CFSAVES,  CHIEF  FOBEBTEB— Gos^ 

tinned. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Graves,  had  yon  concluded,  at  the  time  of  the 
adjournment  of  the  committee  on  Saturday,  all  that  you  desired  to 
say  in  the  way  of  general  preliminary  review  of  the  work  of  your 
bureau? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  a  little  more  to  say.  I  think  it  would  take 
about  10  minues  to  set  out  my  points. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  plans  for  the  im- 
mediate practical  work  ahead  for  protection  from  f5re.  I  spoke  of 
the  general  plans  which  we  are  aiming  toward  in  the  future,  and  the 
question  of  what  we  are  goinff  to  do  immediately  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  what  happened  this  last  summer  is  something  which 
ou^bt  to  be  considered.  I  spoke  of  the  general  plan  to  develop  roads 
and  trails,  which  of  course  could  not  be  completed  within  one  year 
or  two  years,  but  which  it  would  take  some  years,  even  with  con- 
siderable expenditure  each  year,  to  complete.  We  feel  that  the  work 
of  construction  of  roads  and  trails,  and  of  telephone  lines  and  so  on, 
should  progress  more  rapidly  than  it  has  in  the  past,  and  there  is  an 
increase  recommended  in  the  estimates  for  that  purpose. 

The  total  increase  in  the  estimates  for  the  whole  work  of  the  Forest 
Service  was  authorized  as  $500,000,  and  $215,000  of  that  was  allotted 
to  the  improvement  work.  We  have  not  at  the  present  time  a  large 
enough  patrol  force,  and  that  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  increased 
during  the  coming  year,  and  we  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  ap- 

Eropnation  of  $120,000  for  extra  patrol.  In  making  ray  first  calcu- 
Ltion  I  figured  on  about  three  months  during  the  dry  season  for  the 
average  of  the  extra  patrol,  but  experience  during  tne  season  makes 
me  feel  that  that  is  not  enough;  that  we  would  probably  on  the 
average  have  to  have  them  for  four  months,  which  would  bring 
down  the  number  of  men  who  could  be  employed  with  that  $120,000 
to  about  400  new  men. 

Mr.  Chapman.  What  do  you  pay  those  patrol  men  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  By  the  month — $75  a  month. 

Mr.  Chapman.  They  are  not  under  civil  service? 

Mr.  Graves.  No^r. 

Mr.  Chapman.  They  furnish  their  horses? 

Mr,  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  expensive  are  these  roads  per  mile  and  how 
are  they  constructed? 

Mr.  Graves.  Most  of  our  work  has  been  on  trails  and  telephone 
lines;  and  the  road  construction,  which  of  course  is  pretty  expensive, 
we  hive  done  relatively  little  of.  The  trails,  however,  are  laid  out 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  useful  later  on  when  roads  are  built — 
that  is,  the  grades  will  be  located  so  that  the  survey  work  will  have 
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been  done,  and  when  the  time  comes  that  the  Government  is  justi- 
fied in  building  roads  they  can  be  built ;  so  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
survey  work  in  the  construction  of  the  trails  counts  toward  the  later 
development  of  the  forest. 

Mr.  Uaugen.  Is  it  just  clearing  a  path? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  where  it  is  in  the  forest  we  have  to  clear  out 
the  timber  and  then  make  a  narrow  tread  about  3  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Hawley.  They  are  mostly  horse  trails? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  For  horseback? 

Mr.  Graves.  Horseback  and  pack  trains.  The  amount  of  work 
depends  on  local  conditions.  Tne  trails  are  made  wide  enough  so 
that  a  horse  can  travel  with  a  pack  of  150  pounds.  These  trails  have 
cost  us  from  $26  to  $300,  according  to  the  work  that  has  to  be  done 
on  them. 

Mr.  Haugbn.  Per  trail  or  per  mile? 

Mr.  Graves.  Per  mile.  Where  the  trail  has  to  be  cut  through 
heavy  timber  or  where  there  is  rock  work  the  expense  runs  up.  I 
think  the  average  expense  is  $60  a  mile.    Is  that  rignt,  Mr.  Plummer  ? 

Mr.  Plumbier.  It  was  less  than  that  in  the  past  year — about  $45. 

Mr.  Graves.  And  the  telephones  cost  $50  to  $60*  per  mile. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Do  the  telephone  lines  go  along  tnese  trails? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  go  along  the  trails  sometimes  and  sometimes 
right  straight  through  the  woods. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Do  you  cut  out  a  trail  or  road  for  the  telephone 
line? 

Mr.  Graves.  As  much  as  is  necessary  to  run  the  telephone  line 
straight,  so  as  to  reduce  the  expense  of  it. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Is  the  telephone  line  put  on  forest  trees  or  on  poles? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  some  cases  it  is  put  on  the  forest  trees ;  where  the 
line  runs  right  through  the  forest  we  put  it  on  the  forest  trees. 

Mr.  Chapman.  And  it  costs  $50  to  $60  a  mile? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  on  the  average  it  will  cost  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  all  this  matter  with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  improve- 
ment work  would  more  properly  come  when  we  take  up  the  expendi- 
tures under  these  items,  and  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Graves  bear 
that  in  mind  also. 

Mr,  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  I  would  like  to  have  Mr,  Graves  do 
now  would  be  to  proceed  as  raj^idly  as  possible — we  can  not  prolong 
this  hearing  indefinitely — to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
such  general  matters  as  he  desires  to  discuss,  and  then  proceed  along 
the  line  of  the  criticisms  as  suggested  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  problem  of 
the  prompt  and  economical  transaction  of  our  business.  I  have 
found  that  a  great  many  of  the  complaints  against  the  Forest  Service 
have  been  due  to  some  delays  and  irritations  in  connection  with  the 
conduct  of  the  business,  and  we  are  aiming  to  perfect  our  organiza- 
tion and  train  our  men  so  as  to  reduce  those  delays.  In  connection 
with  the  work  of  settlement  and  claims  we  are  cooperating  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  so  as  to  reduce  the  delays  at  the  Wash- 
in^n  end.  WitJi  reference  to  the  economies,  the  economical  trans^ 
action  of  the  business,  we  have  found  that  in  some  lines  of  work  the 
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business  has  cost  more  than  it  really  ought  to.  For  example,  in  the 
small  sales  of  timber,  the  cost  of  the  conduct  of  the  sales  can  prob* 
ably  be  considerably  reduced,  and  we  are  working  on  that,  and  I 
think  can  accomplish  that  without  trouble.  Would  you  Uke  the 
statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  timber  sales  from  the  forests? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  should  like  that 

Mr.  Graves.  During  the  last  year  the  total  cut  of  timber  from  the 
forests  was  484,412,000  board  feet.  That  includes  104,796,000  feet  of 
timber  given  to  communities  and  individual  settlers,  miners,  etc.,  for 
free  use. 

Bfr.  Hawlet.  When  you  speak  of  timber  and  board  feet,  does  that 
include  what  was  given  for  purposes  of  wood  or  fence  posts? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  includes  both  timber  that  is  scaled  and  all  other 
kinds,  converted  into  board  feet 

Mr.  Hawlby.  No  matter  whether  it  is  used  for  wood  or  for  fence 
posts  or  for  other  purposes? 

Mr.  Graves.  If  it  is  not  large  enough  to  be  scaled,  or  if  it  is 
originallv  measured  some  other  way,  its  board  feet  equivalent  is 
secured  by  using  a  constant  converting  factiur.  For  instance,  cord 
wood  is  converted  by  counting  a  cord  as  equivalent  to  500  board  feet. 
One  fence  post  counts  as  5  board  feet,  and  one  mine  stull  as  60  board 
feet.  The  total  amount  of  timber  sold  represents  an  increase  of 
about  8  per  cent  over  the  year  before. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  m  that  connection  you  would  insert  in  the 
hearing,  when  you  revise  your  statement,  a  comparative  statement 
showiM  the  value — I  do  not  care  anything  about  the  amount,  but 
the  value — of  the  timber  cut  in  the  years  since  the  Forest  Service 
took  control  of  the  forests,  and  the  amount  of  the  grazing  income 
each  year  since  the  Forest  Service  took  control,  so  that  we  may  have 
right  before  us  and  in  tabular  form,  a  statement  that  will  show  the 
comparative  business  of  each  year. 

mr.  Lamb.  And  let  him  put  in  the  number  of  feet,  too;  that  will 
not  be  much  trouble. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  statement  could  show  how  much  timber  has 
been  sold  from  each  forest? 

Mr.  (Graves.  Yes,  sir.  That,  however,  would  be  very  voluminous 
and  a  comparative  statement  by  forests  would  have  little  value  be- 
cause of  the  chants  in  the  boundaries  and  names  of  the  forests. 

The  average  price  received  by  the  Government  for  the  timber  sold 
has  increased  during  the  past  year,  its  average  being  $2.44  as  com- 
pared with  $1.98  the  previous  year.  The  foltowing  table  shows  the 
cut  of  the  different  years: 
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Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  any  publication  that  shows  all  sales,  the 
parties  to  whom  the  timber  was  sold,  and  the  price? 

Mr.  Grates.  We  have  not  that  information  here  in  Washington. 
These  sales  are,  many  of  them,  very  small  sales,  and  the  records  are 
keDt  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Sales  amounting  to,  say,  over  $100? 

Mr.  Graves.  Those  records  are  in  the  field.  They  are  in  th«  dis- 
trict offices. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  exceedingly  voluminous? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  nearly  5,000  sales  last  year  for 
less  than  $100  each ;  there  wei*e  less  than  300  for  amounts  between 
$100  and  $1,000;  and  onhr  78  for  more  than  $1,000.  The  bulk  of 
them  are  small  sales.  Tnere  were  issued  during  the  year  20,692 
grazing  permits  for  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs.  Then,  there  were  4,995 
permits  issued  for  sheep  and  goats.  This  shows  a  decrease  from  the 
previous  year  of  2.75  per  cent  in  the  total  of  all  kinds  of  animals 
grazed  under  permit.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  were 
$2,090,148.08. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Graves.  Ending  1910. 

The  Chairman.  Ending  June,  1910? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  there  was  an  increase  in  receipts  trom  timber 
sales  and  a  decrease  in  receipts  from  grazing,  and  that  decrease  was 
due  primarily  to  the  eliminations  which  have  been  made  from  the 
forests. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Due  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Due  to  the  eliminations  that  have  been  made  from  the 
forests.  During  the  past  two  years  they  have  been  making  boundary 
examinations  to  determine  whether  there  were  lands  included  in  the 
forests  that  were  not  properly  forest  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  there  of  the  numb«f  of 
homestead  claims  passed  upon? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  the  number  of  tracts  listed  for  homestead  entry 
was  1,751,  covering  an  acreage  of  183,211  acres. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  many  of  them  were  allowed? 

Mr.  Graves.  Those  were  the  ones  that  were  actually  listed. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  how  many  applications  were  made? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  number  of  applications  during  the  year  was  SSilQ. 
A  good  many  of  those  made  in  the  winter  and'  spring  had  not  oeen 
acted  upon  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  because  the  summer  season 
is  when  the  work  is  done. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  been  acted  upon  up  Ui  tins  date? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  not  tell  you  just  how  oompletdy  they  have  beea 
acted  upon;  but  the  reports  from  the  districts  show  that  the  work 
has  been  brought  fairly  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  insert  in  your  statement  the 
facts  with  regard  to  that,  showing  just  how  many  applications  were 
filed  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  how  many  were  approved,  how  many 
rejected,  and  how  many  remain  now  unacted  upon.  I  think  it  woula 
be  interesting  also  to  have  a  showing  of  the  length  of  time  which 
usually  intervenes  between  the  date  of  the  application  and  the  date 
of  the  judgment  that  is  rendered. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  that  material  collected,  but  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  got  it  here.    I  have  it  in  the  office. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  insert  it  when  you  revise. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  the  statement  is  as  follows: 

Since  forest  homestead  cases  reach  the  Washington  office  only  after 
favorable  action  has  been  recommended  by  the  district  forester,  on 
the  basis  of  the  report  made  by  the  field  examiner,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  fully  classified  statement  as  to  the  kind  of  disposition  made  of 
all  cases  disi)osed  of  since  July  1, 1910.  Reports  classifying  fully  the 
action  taken  are  called  for  regularly  from  uie  districts  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  only,  and  to  secure  a  special  report  in  time  for  inser- 
tion in  the  statement  to  the  committee  is  impossible.  The  best  that 
can  be  done  is  to  show  exactlv  what  happened  in  theijase  of  all  appli- 
cations disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  1910,  the  number  of'appli- 
cations  recommended  for  listing  since  July  1,  1910,  and  the  number 
of  applications  made  prior  to  July  1,  1910,  which  have  not  be^en  ex- 
amined. Even  this  fi^re  can  be  given  only  approximately,  since  it 
must  be  obtained  by  wire  from  the  district  foresters ;  while  tne  reports 
on  examinations  are  first  made  to  the  supervisors,  who  must  approve 
them  before  submitting  them  to  the  district  foresters. 

The  difference  between  the  total  number  of  applications  awaiting 
action  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  and  received  during 
that  fiscal  year  and  the  number  accounted  for  is  made  up  partly  of 
the  applications  which  have  been  rejected,  partly  of  those  which  have 
been  withdrawn  by  the  applicants,  and  partly  of  those  which  are  at 
some  point  between  the  supervisors  who  first  receive  them  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  makes  the  recommendation  for  listing. 
Since,  however,  progress  is  rapid  after  the  field  examination  has  once 
been  made,  through  the  various  stages  up  to  final  action,  the  most 
important  question  is  how  many  applications  received  before  July 
1  of  this  year  remain  unexamined.  The  table  shows  that  this  number 
is  322. 

ApplicaHom  and  Ustinga  for  forest  home8tea4  mitry, 

Namber  of  applications  awaiting  action  July  1,  1909 3,095 

Number  of  applications  during  flecal  year  1910 5, 216 

Total 8,811 

Number  of  traets  listed  in  fiscal  year  1910 1,751 

Number  of  applications  rejected  In  fiscal  year  1910 622 

Number  of  applications  withdrawn  In  fiscal  year  1910 1, 745 

Number  of  applications  listed  July  1-Dec.  17, 1910 1, 547 

Number  <^  applications  made  prior  to  July  1,  1910,  wbicb  had  not 
been  examined  Dec.  17,  1910 322 

Total  tbtts  accounted  for— ^ 6, 987 

Number  of  applications  withdrawn  or  r^eeted  since  July  1,  1910,  or 
awaiting  final  action  following  examination 2,324 

It  must  be  remembered  that  land  to  be  listed  for  agricultural  settle- 
ment must  be  thoroughly  examined  on  the  ground,  and  the  field  in- 
vestigation involves  surveying,  timber  cruising,  examination  into  the 
agricultural  character  of  tne  soil,  and  a  complete  map  showing  topog- 
i^hy  and  type  of  the  vegetable  growth  on  every  portion  of  the  land. 
When  the  act  of  June  11, 1906,  was  passed  most  of  the  field  force  was 
not  properly  trained  to  handle  the  large  number  of  applications  that 
were  received.  The  situation  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  exami- 
nations could  be  made  only  during  the  open  season,  which  was  also  the 
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time  when  rangers  were  on  active  fire-patrol  duty  and  attending  to 
timber  and  gazing  business.  As  fast  as  possible  the  rangers  have 
been  trained  in  survey  and  other  methods  called  for  by  the  work. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  11,  1906,  which  provided  for 
applications  for  the  listing  of  land  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tenor  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  average  period  between 
the  date  of  receipt  of  application  and  date  of  listing  has  been  gradu- 
ally shortened,  so  that  at  the  present  time,  except  in  tjases  where  com- 
plications with  mining  claims,  squatter  claims,  or  rights  of  way  are 
mvolved,  the  average  time  between  date  of  application  and  date  of 
listing  is  151  days.  This  is  the  average  for  the  entire  year,  and  it 
must  De  borne  in  mind  that  upon  the  large  majority  of  national  for- 
ests applications  received  during  the  winter  months  can  not  be  exam- 
ined until  the  following  spring  on  account  of  climatic  conditions 
rendering  it  impossible  to  make  a  proper  field  examination.  Lands 
covered  by  applications  received  during  the  field  season  are,  on  the 
average,  exammed  within  60  days.  The  period  between  the  date  of 
receipt  of  report  in  the  Forest  Service  omce  in  Washington  and  the 
date  of  recommendation  for  listing  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
now  approximately  7  days.  The  average  time  from  date  of  recom- 
mendation for  listing  to  the  date  of  opening  to  preference  entry  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  115  days.  The  average  total  time 
between  date  of  application  and  date  of  opening  to  pre&rence  entry 
is  266  days. 

The  district  foresters  have  been  instructed  to  hasten  the  examina- 
tion of  lands  applied  for  under  the  act  of  June  11,  1906,  and  during 
the  next  field  season  I  anticipate  that  the  work  will  be  better  system- 
atized, so  that  the  average  period  between  date  of  application  and 
listing  will  be  very  materially  shortened. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  would  like  to  have  him  also  insert  the  number  of 
applications  that  were  filed  in  former  years  which  are  not  yet  acted 
upon. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  a  complete  showing  of  that,  year  by  year, 
would  be  of  interest.  One  of  the  criticisms  against  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, you  know,  has  been  that  so  long  a  time  elapsed  after  a  man  made 
his  application  before  he  knew  whether  he  was  on  or  off  that  it  acted 
practically  as  a  prohibition  against  settlers. 

Mr.  Haugbn.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  acted  upon  "  ?  Does  that 
mean  that  they  have  been  patented  or  simply  released  from  the 
forest? 

Mr.  Graves.  When  an  application  is  made  for  a  forest  homestead 
it  is  examined  by  our  forest  officers,  and  if  it  is  recommended,  then 
the  Secretary  oi  Agriculture  recommends  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Iiiterior  that  it  be  opened  to  entry. 

Mr.  Haugbn.  Then  what? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  opened  to  entry  by  the  Interior  Department, 
which  has  complete  char^  of  everything  relating  to  the  granting  or 
the  title.  As  soon  as  it  is  opened  to  entry  this  man  files  on  it  and 
proceeds  just  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  homesteads. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  generally  is  patent  issued? 

Mr.  Graves.  Oh,  yes;  if  we  recommend  it  for  listing  the  appli- 
cant's case  goes  forward  exactly  like  any  other  homestead  on  the 
public  land  before  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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Mr.  IIaugen.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of  pat- 
ents issued  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  we  have  those  statistics. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  you  give  the  number  there  of  claims  that  have 
been  released  in  the  forest  reserves? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  not  the  total  number  here. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  the  number  of  patents  issued  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  What  I  gave  was  the  number  rec(Hnmended  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  year  to  be  opened  for  entry  for 
settlement  under  this  law. 

Mr.  Haugen.  But  you  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of 
patents  issued?  What  I  wish  to  inquire  is,  as  a  general  thing,  are 
these  entrymen  held  up  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  not  after  we  recommend  them. 

Mr,  Haugen.  They  are  not  held  up  by  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  Forest  Service  lias  nothing  further  to  do  with 
them.  I  believe  that  in  some  cases  it  has  taken  nearly  a  year  from 
the  date  of  application  to  the  opening  to  entry  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Well,  a  holdup  and  delay  are  the  same  thing.  Now, 
we  want  to  get  at  the  delay. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes? 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  have  a  ^ood  many  people  in  my  State  who  are 
complaining  about  these  delays,  claiming  that  they  are  held  up. 

Mr.  Graves.  These  delays  are  due  to  9ie  Forest  Service  only  when 
they  arise  because  of  a  failure  to  get  out  on  the  ^ound  and  make  the 
examination  and  get  the  recommendation  for  listing  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  There  is  a  delay  which  is  sometimes  unavoid- 
able, but  which  we  are  trying  to  reduce  to  the  minimum. 

Mr,  Haugen.  That  delay  is  with  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  with  us.  Sometimes  applications  will  be 
made  in  the  fall,  and  then  the  snows  will  come  on,  and  it  will  be 
impracticable  to  make  the  examinations  until  next  spring,  so  that 
when  the  field  season  opjens  there  will  be  an  accumulation  to  be 
taken  care  of,  some  of  which  are  already  almost  six  months  old;  but 
it  is  impossible  in  many  regions,  because  of  physical  difficulties,  to 
keep  the  examinations  up.  A  man  under  those  circumstances  will 
complain  somewhat  of  the  delay.  There  have  undoubtedly  been 
times  in  the  past  when  the  local  force  has  not  been  prepared  or  there 
have  not  been  men  enough  to  do  the  work  with  promptness.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  for  us  to  have  enough,  forest  officers  available 
for  this  work  to  make  the  examinations  promptly. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  average  time,  then,  consumed  is  about  what? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  shall  have  to  speak  from  memory  here,  with  the 
request  that  I  may  verify  it  by  my  fibres;  that  the  average  length 
of  time  from  the  entry  of  the  application  by  the  applicant 

Mr,  Haugen.  That  is,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Graves  (continuing).  From  the  time  he  applies  on  the  ground 
to  the  local  officer  to  the  time  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
informed  that  the  land  is  to  be  listed  is  six  months. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  average  time  would  be  six  months? 

Mr.  Gra\t».  Yes.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Now,  the  time  consumed  before  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  after  the  filing,  or  the  uncertain  or  unnecessary  delay,  what- 
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ever  it  may  be,  as  a  general  thing  are  these  claims  held  up  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  or  months  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  They  are  acted  upon  promptly? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  acted  upon  exactly  like  a&y  other  homestead 
applications  before  the  Greneral  Land  Office,  I  suppose.  So  far  as  our 
end  of  the  work  is  eonoemed,  the  time  should  be  cut  down  to  60  days, 
except  where  delays  are  due  to  the  winter  season.  I  can  not  see  why, 
wiless  there  is  some  exoeptional  reason,  this  p^od  is  not  sufficdent 

The  Chairman.  When  the  Forest  Service  was  before  the  committee 
last  vear  my  recollection  is  that  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  for- 
ests be  explored  just  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  designating 
the  tracts  which  should  be  opened  for  homestead  entry. 

Mr.  Graves.  Ye^. 

The  Chairman.  And  having  them  on  file,  so  that  a  settler  would, 
know  before  he  went  there  whether  his  application  would  be  approved 
or  not, 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anything  been  done  alone  that  line? 

Mr.  Gravbs.  Nothing  has  been  done.  I  have  discussed  that  matter 
in  the  field  with  our  local  officers,  and  they  are  all  very  much  in  favor 
of  it.  Of  course  it  would  mean  a  reconnoissance  survey  of  all  the  for- 
ests, and  it  would  take  a  number  of  yeara  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  has  been  done? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  policy  has  not  been  initiated,  of  making  those  in 
advance.  We  have  had  all  we  could  do  to  take  care  of  the  applica- 
tions as  they  came  in  with  our  present  foroe. 

The  Chairman.  A  member  of  the  committee  mentioned  to  me, 
casually,  that  he  had  seen  a  recent  circular  issued  from  the  Fopest 
Service  to  the  men  in  the  field,  instructing  them  where  they  were 
called  upon  to  examine  a  homestead  entry  to  examine  the  land  and 
not  the  man ;  and  the  inference  which  this  member  drew  from  that 
language  was  that  there  must  have  been  hitherto  some  instructions 
feom  the  bureau  which  mi^ht  have  been  interpreted  as  directions  to 
examine  the  man,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  specially 
adm(mished  to  examine  the  land.  Will  vou  enlighten  the  committee 
on  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  There  never  have  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  any 
instructions  to  examine  a  man,  but  there  have  been  cas^,  I  tnink. 
where  the  local  officer's  judgment  in  regard  to  the  possiblities  oi 
agricultural  development  on  a  given  tract  has  been  innuenced  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  physical  capacity  of  the  man  to  make  a  living  on 
it;  and  it  was  in  order  to  make  that  perfectly  clear  to  our  forest 
officers  not  to  be  influenced  by  that  that  we  issued  that  order. 

Mr.  Hawley.  For  or  against  granting  the  permission  to  settle  on 
the  land? 

Mr.  Graves.  Probably  it  would  have  been  against  him ;  that  k,  if 
they  thought  it  was  questionable  whether  the  land  was  of  agricul- 
turid  value,  and  a  man  had  a  knowledge  that  this  person  probably 
could  not  make  a  living  on  it,  he  might  be  influenced  in  saying, 
"  Well,  he  can  not  raise  crops  on  that  land." 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  Forest  Service 
to  have  all  available  agricultural  lands  in  the  forests  settled  upon  by 
bona  fide  settlers. 
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Mr.  Gbaves.  The  value  of  settlers  ifi  the  forest  is  shown  in  the 
Black  Hills,  to  which  I  referred  the  otiier  iday,  because  they  have 
roads  and  telephones  and  all  sorts  of  things  that  help,  and  tney  are 
scattered  through  the  forest  and  are  a  great  advantage  in  the  protec- 
tion and  development  of  the  forest. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  And  they  make  good  bases  of  supplies,  too. 

Mr.  Graves.  They  funiish  bases  of  supplies,  and  they  raise  hay 
and  ve^tables. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  they  have  food  mough  for  the  men  for  quite  a 
time,  in  an  emergency? 

Mr.  Graves,  'ies;  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  Forest  Service  to 
have  settlers. 

Mr.  Hawxey.  I  know  in  our  State  the  country  is  all  broken  up 
with  mountains,  and  there  are  always  large  areas  along  the  rivers 
that  are  capable  of  settlement,  and  t  hope  you  will  be  able  to  have 
that  land  examined,  so  that  the  settlers  can  get  in  there.  I  know  it 
will  save  an  immense  amount  of  money  to  the  Government  in  the  long 
run  to  have  these  lands,  that  are  more  valuable  for  agriculture  than 
for  any  other  purpose,  settled. 

Now,  in  your  acting  upon  the  applications  or  settlers,  do  vou  release 
the  land  ^nerally  so  that  the  settlers  just  proceed  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  the  General  Land  Office,  or  do  you  require 
them  to  live.fiveyears  under  the  test  that  used  to  be  applied? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  act  calls  for  five  years.  They  have  to  live  five 
years  there  to  get  their  patent. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes;  but  I  mean  there  was  once  a  practice  in  the 
•  Forest  Service,  if  I  am  not  in  error,  that  before  you  released  it  you 
required  the  man  to  go  on  there  five  years  and  show  that  it  was  agri- 
cultural land. 

Mr.  Graves.  Noj  sir;  we  are  not  doing  that. 

Mr.  TU^WLEY.  You  are  not  doing  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  state  a  case.  A  citizen  in  my  own 
home  town  had  made  a  homestead  entry  in  Idaho  and  settled  upon 
it  and  planted  a  crop  and  plowed  the  required  number  of  acres  and 
proved  up  on  the  clami  and  had  the  proof  allowed  by  the  local  land 
office.  Tiien  he  was  haled  into  court  by  the  Forest  Service  on  the 
charge  that  he  was  attempting  to  patent  as  a  homestead  entry  land 
that  was  really  a  part  of  the  forest,  and  it  cost  him  some  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  to  fight  that  contest,  which  he  eventually  won,  and 
he  has  just  about  now  received  his  patent.  I  assume,  of  course,  that 
you  do  not  remember  any  such  individual  case,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  if  it  is  common  for  the  Forest  Service  to  interfere  at  that  stage 
of  the  game — after  a  man  has  made  his  proof  before  the  local  land 
office  and  it  has  been  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No;  but  I  should  like  to  know  of  cases  of  that  sort. 
Of  course,  if  the  land  had  really  been  a  part  of  the  forest,  it  would 
have  been  illegal  to  homestead  it  except  under  the  act  of  June  11, 
1906.  If  there  is  clearly  an  evasion  or  the  homestead  law  our  men 
report  it,  and  there  have  been  cases  of  unfavorable  reports  where  the 
Land  Office  finally  has  held  that  the  law  has  been  complied  with. 
But  where  the  law  has  been  complied  with  our  men  are  not  to  put 
claimants  to  the  expense  of  proving  their  rights  unnecessarily. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question.  How  many  people 
are  now  engaged  by  the  Interior  Department  and  the  Forest  Service 
as  spies  or  secret-service  men  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  except  where  we  have  been 
endeavoring  to  secure  evidence  of  incendiarism,  in  setting  fires. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  do  not  employ  any  spies,  anyway,  do  you? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Just  let  me  make  one  statement.  There  are  some 
people  who  have  gone  out  from  my  State — and  I  guess  there  are  as 
many  who  have  gone  out  of  Iowa  as  from  any  State  in  the  North- 
•^est— and  we  have  a  great  many  of  these  cases  come  up.  I  received  . 
a  letter  on  Saturday  from  a  man  stating  that  he  is  now  in  one  of  these 
Western  States,  and  he  makes  a  charge  about  these  spies,  particularly, 
I  think  he  says,  in  Colorado — ^you  probably  know  something  about 
those  Western  States — and  the  entrymen  are  complaining.  I  would 
like  to  give  these  people  an  intelligent  reply. 

I  would  like  to  see  every  man  have  a  square  deal,  I  care  not  what 
he  is,  and  I  would  like  to  get  at  this  so  as  to  give  these  people  some 
intelligent  answer  on  the  subject.  I  do  get  many  inquiries,  and  if  it 
is  a  fact  that  any  department  here  holds  up  an  honest  man  so  that  he 
can  not  make  his  entry,  I  want  to  know  it;  and  if  it  be  that  every 
one  of  these  men  are  dishonest,  I  want  to  know  that.  I  believe  they 
are  honest  men,  and  they  have  gone  out  there  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  homes,  and  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  they  are  ai\xious 
to  do  it;  and  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  number  of  them,  and 
I  am  free  to  say  that  I  am  in  doubt  about  justice  being  admiiii^ered 
to  these  men,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  cleared  up.  Now,  I  would  ^ 
not  say  to  the  department  that  there  is  anything  wrong,  but  there  is 
a  misunderstanding  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  quite  general  in  my  part 
of  the  State,  and  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  people 
employed,  and  for  what  purposes  they  are  employed,  and  what  the 
work  IS,  and  what  they  are  engaged  m,  and  it  it  is  the  practice  us 
alleged  that  they  go  to  shanties,  to  the  huts  and  to  the  women  ynd 
to  the  children  and  engage  in  what  we  might  call  what  you  would 
term  secret  service,  or  spying.  I  believe  there  is  an  honorable  way 
of  going  at  this  matter,  and  I  believe  we  ought  to  pursue  that.  I  am 
not  charging  the  department  with  it,  although  these  t>iings  have  been 
alleged. 

Mr.  Graves.  In  the  administration  of  the  settlement  work  in  the 
national  forests  we  use  our  local  force  employed  on>  the  forest,  the 
snupervisors  and  rangers,  and  so  on,  who  are  regularly  residents  of 
the  locality.  Then  we  have  some  special  examiners,  experts,  who 
assist  in  a  rush  of  work  and  in  work  calling  for  expert  knowledge. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Now,  these  special  examiners;  let  us  find  out  what 
these  men  are  and  what  is  their  work  and  what  are  their  qualifica- 
ti(ms. 

Mr.  Graves.  These  men  are  expert  in  work  of  a  special  kind,  who 
work  on  a  number  of  forests,  and  not  on  one  forest. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  do  they  become  experts?  How?  How  were 
they  selected  ?    What  is  their  experience  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  men  who  understand  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture in  the  case  of  agricultural  settlement,  nien  who  are  expert 
mineral  examiners  in  the  case  of  mining  propositions. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  did  you  ascertain  the  fact  ? 
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Afr.  Graves.  The  a^cultural  settlement  examiners  are  nearly  all 
of  them  under  the  civil  service,  and  the  mineral  examiners  soon  will 
be,  as  arrangements  have  been  made  for  establishing  a  civil  service 
register  from  which  appointments  may  be  made. 

Mr.  Hauobn.  How  many  are  under  the  civil  service,  to  begin  with? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  not  ^ve  you  the  statistics  of  all  of  our  special 
examiners.    They  do  precisely  the  same  work  as  our 

Mr.  Hauobn.  Yes;  but  how  were  they  appointed;  that  is  what  I 
Emitting  at? 

A&.  Graves.  By  civil  service,  from  the  registers. 

Mr.  Hauobn.  To  begin  with? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  but  we  do  employ  temporary  men  for  expert 
work  who  are  not  under  the  civil  service  where  there  is  a  rush  of 
work. 

Mr.  Hauobn.  Now,  you  say  these  special  men  or  examiners  are  ap- 
pointed under  the  civil  service? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  the  regular  agricultural  land  examiners  are* 
under  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Hauobn.  How  many  of  them  are  there? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  not  give  you  the  statistics  without  looking  it 
uj).  I  find  there  are  19  special  examiners.  Some  of  them  are  for 
mining  claims  and  others  for  forest  homestead  applications. 

Mr.  Hauobn.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  Have  you  fixed  any  limit  in  your  Service  as  to  the 
amount  of  timber  on  a  ^ven  quarter  section  there  must  be  before  it 
passes  out  of  the  agricultural  limit;  that  is,  if  a  certain  amount  is 
found  on  a  given  quarter  section,  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  home- 
stead purposes? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  endeavored  to  find  the  point  where  the  tak- 
ing up  of  land  or  applying  for  land  under  the  homestead  act  would 
not  be  for  the  purpose  of  speculation  in  timber. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Let  me  state  further,  and  then  you  can  answer. 
Have  you  fixed  upon  an  amount  of  timber  per  quarter  section,  for 
instance,  so  that  when  a  man  goes  on  a  piece  of  land  to  examine  it 
he  can  take  a  cruiser  with  him  and  ascertain  the  amount  of  timber 
that  he  may  know  whether  he  can  secure  the  land  for  homestead  pur- 
poses?   Do  you  fix  that  amount? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  fixed  a  limit  locally.  That  limit  would 
differ  according  to  the  value  of  the  timber,  the  acricultural  possi- 
bilities of  the  region,  etc.  In  the  case  of  certain  valleys  in  northern 
Montana  and  Idaho  we  have  fixed  the  amount  at  4,000  board  feet  per 
acre. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  would  be  640,000  feet  to  the  quarter  section  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hauobn.  I  would  like  to  have  him  go  on  and  explain  what 
these  men  are  engaged  in  and  what  their  positions  are. 

Mr.  Graves.  In  me  case  of  the  application  of  the  homestead  law, 
when  the  application  is  made  for  a  nomestead  we  send  a  man  out  to 
examine  it,  to  see  whether  there  is  very  heavy  timber  on  it,  whether 
it  is  on  too  steep  a  slope  to  farm,  and  what  the  agricultural  possibili- 
ties of  the  lana  are. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  have  reference  to  these  special  agents. 

Mr.  Cocks.  To  whom  is  the  application  made? 
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Mr.  Graves.  Very  often  to  the  ranger.  Now,  this  examination  is 
promptly  made  bv  the  ranger,  but  frequently  we  have  to  have  e^^pert 
men  to  help  out  the  ran^rs,  and  these  are  the  special  examiners.  We 
call  them  special  exammers  because  they  carry  on  a  single  kind  of 
work,  which  they  are  especially  qualified  to  handle,  on  a  number  of 
forests.  They  will  work  on  one  jorest  three  or  four  weeks  and  then 
on  another,  and  the  local  men  may  be  doing  the  same  kind  of  work, 
but  not  devoting  their  entire  time  to  land  examinations.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  way  of  secret  work,  nothing  in  the  way  of  seoret  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Lever.  Their  appointments  come  from  the  civil  service,  and 
they  are  men  of  high  character? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  How  does  it  come,  then,  that  these  patents  are 
held  up? 

Mr.  Graves.  When  the  reports  upon  them  are  favorable,  thej  are 
.not  held  up,  except  for  the  delay  necessary  in  order  to  permit  the 
examiner  to  get  around.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  course 
does  not  list  me  land  for  settlement  if  the  reports  are  unfavorable. 

Mr.  Haugen.  As  to  the  entrymen? 

Mr.  Graves.  As  to  the  character  of  the  land;  in  case  it  is  a  steep 
sidehill  with  a  lot  of  heavy  timber  on  it,  and  the  application  is  made 
for  a  homestead,  it  is  reported  unfavorably. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is,  so  far  as  your  bureau  goes? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hauoex.  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment itself? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  data  in  my  office  as  to  the  average  length  of 
time  it  takes  before  the  land  is  opened  to  entry  by  the  Interior 
Department. 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  these  special  examiners,  after  the  report  has  been 
given  on  the  application  to  homestead  the  land,  report  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  homesteader  has  complied  with  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  has  been  reported  by  our  forest  officers,  hereto- 
fore. 

The  Chairman.  What  precaution  is  taken,  if  there  is  a  contest? 
Is  the  man  who  makes  an  application  expected  to  go  there  and 
squat  on  the  land  until  his  application  is  passed  on  one  way  or  an- 
otherj  or  can  he  file  a  written  application  with  the  ranger,  who  will 
take  it  to  the  supervisor,  who  will  file  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
appear  on  its  face  to  be  the  first  claim  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  last  is  the  case;  and  very  frequently  we  permit 
Iiim  to  go  on  the  land  at  once  and  begin  his  improvement  under  a 
special-use  permit. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  nojt  require  him  to  go  upon  the  land  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  but  if  he  wants  to  go  tnere  aad  build  his 
house  and  begin  his  improvements  before  the  application  is  actually 
through  the  Interior  Department,  we  give  him  a  special-use  permit  to 
CO  on  the  land  at  once.  He  runs  a  litfle  risk  also,  but  it  is  verv  small, 
because  when  the  land  is  clearly  agricultural  in  character,  the  local 
officer  is  going  to  report  it  favorably,  and  those  favorable  reports  go 
through,  so  there  is  almost  no  risk. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  word  or  two  about  this  incendiary  matter. 
You  reported,  I  believe,  that  something  like  6  per  cent  of  the  fires 
were  probably  incendiary? 
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Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  information  enough  to  know  the 
probable  motive?  Were  the  fires  set  by  men  who  hoped  to  get  em- 
ployment in  helping  to  put  them  out  ? 

Mr.  GiuvBB.  I  think  there  may  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  this 
last  season  a  few  cases  of  that  sort,  but  the  general  concensus  of  opin- 
ion of  our  field  men  is  that  it  was  exceedingly  small,  the  number  of 
fires  started  for  that  purpose.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what 
the  purpose  of  the  incendiaries  was  in  the  other  cases.  In  some  cases, 
probably,  it  was  from  hostility  to  the  administration  of  the  forests. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  some  other  cases  it  was  for  the  purpose  pf ^ 
or  with  the  hope  of,  extending  their  range? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stanley.  How  about  hunters  starting  fires  ? 

Mr.  Graviss.  A  great  many  fires  were  started  by  careless  hunters, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  time  of  the  open  season  affected  that 
problem  very  seriously.  That  is  my  understanding,  and  that  Ore^n 
IS  a  case  in  point,  where  they  have  an  early  hunting  season  ana  a 
ffood  many  fires  started,  which  would  not  have  started  if  the  hunters 
had  gone  in  a  month  later. 

Mr.  Stanley.  But  I  mean  these  incendiary  fires;  do  you  think 
any  of  those  fires  may  have  been  started  by  persons  burning  low, 
brushy  regions  to  run  game  out  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  incendiary  fires  of  that 
character. 

Mr.  Stanley.  In  the  early  history  of  Kentucky  they  used  to  burn 
the  low  cane  brush  and  the  brushy  part  of  the  forest  to  run  the  game 
out. 

Mr.  Hawley.  When  a  man  makes  an  application  for  a  piece  of  land 
in  a  forest,  and  ^ou  send  a  special  examiner  there,  do  you  require 
that  special  examiner  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
making  a  homestead  on  new  land  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  He  is  expected  to  be  a  man  that  understands  the 
problems  of  making  a  home  on  new  lands? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  If  the  supervisor  should  turn  down  an  application 
for  a  homestead,  has  the  settler  any  recourse? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  He  can  make  an  appeal  to  the  district  forester, 
and,  if  necessary^  bring  it  up  to  me;  and  we  will  make  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  land  if  there  is  any  reason  to  think  the  first  decision  was 
wrong,  so  that  the  supervisor  does  not  have  the  last  word;  and  he 
can  take  it  up  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  his  word 
is  final,  because,  under  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  land  must  be  listed 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  Who  would  make  that  examination  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  would  send  a  special  man  for  that. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  would  not  be  tne  same  man? 

Mr.  Graves.  No^  sir;  in  certain  cases  where  a  new  examination  is 
needed  because  of  a  lack  of  evidence,  and  sufficient  evidence  was  not 
secured  to  permit  of  a  decision,  we  might  send  out  the  same  man  to 

St  additional  information.    But  in  case  of  a  dispute,  of  cotn»se  we 
ve  the  examination  made  by  an  impartial  person. 
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An  important  work  on  our  part  is  to  cruise  the  timber  and  to  deter- 
mine the  character  and  locaticm  of  the  different  bodies  of  timber,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  make  them  known  to  prospective  purchasers  and  so 
make  them  more  available.  This  work  of  cruising  has  been  carried 
on  as  extensively  as  we  are  able  to,  and  during  the  last  year  about 
8,000,000  acres  was  intensively  cruised ;  that  is,  we  have  made  an  ac* 
curate  estimate  of  the  standing  timber. 

Another  important  line  of  work  is  reforestation. 

When  timber  is  cut  from  the  national  forests,  provision  is  made 
for  the  restocking  of  the  clearings  by  natural  reproduction.  The 
area  cut  over  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  about  90,000  acres, 
and  we  may  expect  natural  reproduction  on  all  openings  made  on 
this  area. 

Throughout  the  national  forests  there  are  openings  made  bv  past 
fires.  Some  of  these  are  very  extensive  and  some  are  merely  breaks 
in  the  forest.  Through  protection  from  fire  the  smaller  openings  are 
being  rapidly  filled  by  natural  reproduction.  On  most  of  the  larger 
clearings  the  forest  is  gradually  creeping  in  from  the  side.  Al- 
though this  process  is  relatively  slow,  the  aggregate  area  reforested 
naturally  in  this  way  and  by  the  filling  of  small  gaps  in  the  forest 
unquestionably  amounts  to  at  least  150,(^  acres  a  year. 

In  extensive  clearings  where  all  of  the  seed  trees  have  been  de- 
iBtroyed  by  fire  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  establish  a  new  forest  by 
artificial  means.  This  is  accomplished  in  two  ways:  (1)  By  direct 
seeding,  and  (2)  by  setting  out  young  plants  raised  in  the  nursery. 

During  the  last  lew  years  extensive  experiments  have  been  under- 
taken to  determine  the  practicability  of  direct  seeding  and  the  best 
methods  of  work.  During  the  fiscal  year  1910  about  9,000  acres 
were  reforested  by  direct  seeding.  The  work  has  been  very  much 
extended  during  the  current  fiscfl  year.  The  detailed  plans  on  the 
different  national  forests  call  for  reforestation  during  1911  by  direct 
seeding  of  18,600  acres.  It  was  our  hope  to  be  able  m  1912  to  cover 
by  this  method  of  reforestation  not  less  than  25,000  acres,  but  that 
may  not  now  be  possible  because  of  the  cut  in  the  estimates. 

The  work  of  reforestation  by  setting  out  trees  raised  in  a  nursery 
has  also  been  undertaken  on  a  considerable  scale.  There  are  already 
established  on  the  national  forests  12  permanent  nurseries,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  number  of  small  temporai7  nurseries.  The  total  annual 
productive  capacity  of  all  the  nurseries  is  about  16,000,000  plants  per 
year.  It  requires  several  years  to  bring  a  nursery  to  its  producing 
capacity.  In  many  cases  the  plants  must  be  2  or  8  years  old  be- 
fore usmg.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  there  will  be  set  out  not 
less  than  2,000,000  trees,  which  will  reforest  an  area  of  not  less  than 
2,000  acres.  During  the  fiscal  year  1912  there  will  be  available  from 
the  nurseries  about  15,000,000  seedlings.  This  number  is  sufficient 
to  restock  15,000  acres.  Our  plan  was,  therefore,  to  restock  by  seed- 
ing and  planting  together  during  the  fiscal  year  1912  about  40,000 
acres.    That  was  the  hope  that  I  nad  to  extend  the  reforestation. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  what  section  of  the  country  is  this  reforestation 
being  done,  chiefly? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  nearly  every  forest  a  certain  amount  of  it;  in  at 
least  100  of  the  forests.  We  expect  to  extend  the  reforestation  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Northwest.    In  some  of  the  Washington  forests 
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there  are  extensive  burns,  and  that  is  a  region  where  the  trees  grow 
very  rapidly  and  where  the  reforestation  by  direct  seeding  or  re- 
planting is  very  simple. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  plan  to  do  any  planting  in  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  region? 

Mr.  Graves.  Thnt  work  is  being  continued  along  the  same  lines, 
but  the  main  extension  of  our  work  is  in  the  great  bums  of  thousands 
of  acres  in  the  mountains. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  purpose  of  your  experiment  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  merely  to  determine  whether  or  not  trees  can  be  made 
to  ^row  on  those  sand  hills? 

Mr.  Graves.  To  d^ermine  whether  they  can  be  grown,  and  when 
the  methods  have  been  proved,  to  extend  the  work  rapidly  and  ac- 
tually establish  the  forces. 

Mr.  Howell.  Have  jou  any  data  as  to  the  area  that  is  cut  over  by 
private  lumber  companies  in  the  entire  United  States? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  not  give  you  that  offhand,  but  it  is  probably 
not  far  from  7,000,000  acres. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Are  the  private  companies  doing  anything  toward 
reforestation  themselves? 

Mr,  Graves.  Some  companies  are  reforesting  by  artificial  means, 
but  most  of  that  work  is  being  done  by  small  owners — ^by  farmers — 
each  one  of  whom  is  planting  an  acre  or  two  acres  a  year.  I  have  been 
getting  some  statistics  as  to  the  result  of  the  Forest  Service  in  co- 
operation with  private  owners  in  planting.  We  have  received  re- 
plies from  only  about  one-third  of  the  men  to  whom  I  wrote,  and 
these  are  all  men  who  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Forest 
Service,  and  this  one- third  report  that  they  have  planted  over  8,000 
acres ;  that  is  probably  in  little  parcels  on  each  farm. 

The  Chairman.  'Where  have  those  plantings  been  made? 

Mr.  Graves.  Mostly  throughout  the  East  and  the  Middle  West. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  it  would  cost 
to  make  these  plantings  during  the  year,  including  all  expenses? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  40,000  acres? 

The  Chairman.  The  40,000  acres. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  cost  of  planting  will  be  somewhat  less,  probably, 
than  $10  an  acre,  but  there  will  be  a  larger  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended because  or  building  up  nurseries,  collection  of  seed,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  years  following. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  only  purpose  of  that  replanting  were  to 

S'Ow  trees,  would  it  not  be  a  better  commercial  investment  for  the 
ovemment  to  buy  land  in  the  eastern  warm,  humid  latitudes, 
where  trees  grow  rapidly  and  where  you  might  expect  a  crop  or 
merchantable  timber  at  the  end  of  30  or  40  years,  rather  than  out 
on  the  high  mountainous  plateaus,  where  you  could  expect  a  crop 
only  in  300  or  400  years? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Now  you  are  talking. 

Mr.  Graves.  In  the  Northwest,  west  of  the  Cascades  particularly, 
and  that  would  be  true  of  the  northern  Montana  and  Idaho  sections, 
the  trees  grow  fully  as  rapidly  as  anywhere  in  the  East,  and  there 
are  one  or  two  species  that  grow  more  rapidly  and  reach  a  larger 
size  and  give  a  larger  yield  in  80  or  40  years  than  any  trees  we  have 
in  the  East. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  doing  any  planting  there? 

Mr.  Gravbs.  Yes.  In  some  omer  sections,  m  the  central  Eockies. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  reclothe  those  high,  steep  slopes,  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  need  for  timber  will  be  greatest  in  those 
re^ons  where  the  trees  grow  most  slowly;  that  is,  from  the  stand- 
point of  providing  a  local  supply  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hawxey.  Do  the  trees  you  plant  out  live,  generally?  What 
per  cent  of  loss  do  you  have  in  the  trees? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  not  answer  that,  as  to  what  average. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Estimate  in  a  gemral  way? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  been  making  exi)eriments  in  planting  in 
some  of  the  more  difficult  places — as,  for  instance,  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and  in  the  Southwest — ^in  the  very  dry  regions  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  and  there  the  percentai^e  of  loss  has  been  pretty 
largCj  because  we  have  not  gone  at  it  right  m  the  beginning  and  used 
the  right  methods,  but  we  are  doing  it  now. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  trees  die  mostly  for  lack  of  moisture? 

Mr.  Graves.  For  lack  of  moisture,  but  in  the  mountains  there  is 
no  difficulty  whatever,  and  we  have  a  very  large  percentage  of  suc- 
cess, in  many  cases  as  high  as  95  per  cent  of  the  trees  living. 

TTie  only  other  thing  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  report  that  the 
laboratory  of  forest  products  at  Madison  has  been  completed  and  is 
in  operation  and  that  the  experimental  work  in  testing  ground  woods 
for  paper  is  about  to  be  begun— that  is,  the  building  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  installation  will  be  ready  within  a  few  weeks  and 
that  work  will  be  commenced. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  probably  want  to  interrogate  you  more 
at  length  when  we  reach  that  item. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  all  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Now  will  you  proceed  to  let  us  have  your  state- 
ment in  reply  to  the  criticisms  we  called  your  attention  to  on 
Saturday? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  first  was  with  reference  to  tlie  increase  in  appro- 
priation of  the  bill  under  which  we  are  working  now.  I  read  from 
the  record  of  the  hearing  before  this  committee  of  last  Saturday : 

Attention  was  called,  for  example,  to  the  fact  that  while  the  increase  of 
$397,500  to  the  appropriation  was  stated  to  have  heen  made  in  order  to  take 
care  of  26,000,000  additional  acres  which  had  been  added  to  the  forests,  some 
14,000,000  acres  of  this  addition  were  in  Alaska,  segregated  into  two  forests, 
for  which  the  total  appropriation  was  something  over  $26,000,  whereas  if  the 
appropriation  had  been  made  in  proportion  to  the  increased  acreage  an  appro- 
priation of  $220,110  would  have  been  required,  and  the  charge  was  made  that 
nnder  cover  of  taking  care  of  additional  forests  in  Alaska  we  were  appropriating 
$220,000  tor  some  other  purpose. 

I  can  not  answer  this  (juestion,  except  that  there  may  have  been  a 
misunderstanding  regarding  the  reasons  for  that  increase.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  money  spent  in  Alaska  was  in  accordance  with  the 
specific  appropriation  tor  the  Alaskan  forests  contained  within  the 
bill,  and  as  to  the  rest  of  the  increase^  it  was  undoubtedly  allotted 
throughout  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  taking  care  of  the  increa.se 
of  the  business,  the  increase  of  the  work,  of  reforestation,  etc.  Thnt 
is  all  I  can  say  about  that. 

The  Chatrmaic.  Xext  ? 
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Mr.  Graves  (reading) : 

"  It  was  further  stated  that  the  Forest  Service  expended  $85,000, 
in  the  language  of  the  gentleman  from  the  Wyoming,  '  for  the  pub- 
lication of  praise  of  the  methods  of  the  Forest  Service.'  " 

This  refers  to  the  charge  which  has  been  frequently  made  regard- 
ing the  publicity  work,  so  called,  of  the  Forest  Service.  The  item 
reierred  to,  which  actually  amounted  to  something  less  than  $83,000, 
was  to  cover  the  work  of  diflfusing  information,  which  includes  as 
an  altogether  insignificant  part  of  it  the  special  work  which  was 
done  in  publicity.  The  publicity  work  comprised,  as  far  as  expendi- 
ture was  concerned,  the  employment  of  one  man  and  two  clerks,  I 
believe.  The  expenses  included  also  the  cost  of  gathering  certain 
information,  the  expenses  of  mimeographing  the  statements  to  be 
sent  to  the  newspapers,  and  so  forth.  The  total  expense  amounted 
during  the  year  1909,  when  this  work  was  done  most  extensively ;  that 
is,  the  year  ending  a  vear  ago,  to  about  $6,000.  The  rest  of  the 
$83,000  was  spent  in  the  employment  of  men  to  review  editorially 
the  manuscripts  prepared  for  our  official  publications,  for  the  keep- 
ing up  of  mailing  lists,  for  clerical  expenses  connected  with  handling 
requests  for  publications  made  directly  upon  the  Forest  Service, 
some  expenses  connected  with  public  lectures,  and  with  expositions 
in  which  the  department  took  part. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  What  was  the  character  of  such  public  lectures? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  public  lectures  were,  in  the  nrst  place,  always  by 
request.  We  only  gave  lectures  by  request,  and  ^nerally  in  connec- 
tion with  such  meetings  as  those  of  trade  associations  and  similar 
bodies,  many  of  which  we  were  directly  in  cooperation  with,  or  with 
whose  members  we  are  in  cooperation.  There  were,  I  believe,  during 
previous  years,  general  lectures  given  upon  forestry  before  general 
audiences,  but  the  majority  were  before  special  audiences.  I  might 
go  on  to  say,  sir,  that  this  publicity  work,  special  publicity  work,  nas 
been  stopped^  and  all  that  we  do  now  is  to  send  out  occasional  items, 
many  ox  which  are  sent  directly  from  the  department,  and  always 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary,  who  sees  the  items  befpre  they 
go  out,  dealinj^  with  some  si>ecial  matter  which  has  been  discovered 
or  method  of  forestry  which  is  of  interest  to  the  public 

Mr.  Hawuby.  These  lectures  were  always  given  by  officers  of  the 
service? 

Mr.  Gbaves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  always  the  case,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Graves.  Is  that  so?    I  thought  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  some  criticism  on  the  floor,  if  not  last 
year,  perhaps  the  year  before,  of  expenses  which  were  allowed  in  the 
case  of  some  parties  who  lectured  by  authority  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  who  were  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  service. 

Mr.  Graves.  Under  a  temporary  employment? 

The  Chairman.  One  case  1  happen  to  recall  is  that  of  Enos  Mills, 
of  Estes  Parkj  Colo.,  who  gave  a  number  of  lectures  to  women's  clubs 
and  other  societies,  collecting  his  fees  and  mileage  from  the  Forest 
Service.  But,  of  course,  that  was  long  before  your  administration, 
so  that  I  assume  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it;  but  there  has 
been  nothing  of  that  kind  done  this  year? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir ;  there  have  been  no  special  lecturers,  and  the 
addresses  given  were  usually  in  connection  with  association  meetings 
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or  similar  audiences  which  there  is  some  special  reason  for  addressing. 
For  example,  I  have  attended  a  nmnber  of  association  meetings  of 
lumbermen  and  taken  up  some  questions  of  private  forestry,  with  a 
view  of  getting  them  to  introduce  private  forestry.  That  is  the  cla^ 
of  lectures  we  are  giving  now,  and  not  before  general  audiences. 

The  Chairman.  None  before  general  audiences,  such"  as  would  be 
met  by  a  lyceum  bureau  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Gra\^8.  It  would  be  only  in  the  case  of  a  lecture  in  a  town 
where  some  forest  officer  might.be  living,  and  those  lectures  are  always 
sanctioned,  now,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  every  case. 

The  Chairman.  And  nothing  is  sent  out  from  what  has  generally 
been  designated  as  the  press  bureau  without  having  first  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretarv* 

Mr.  Graves.  Everything  goes  over  his  desk. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  have  noticed  that  the  bulletins  I  have  been  receiving 
from  the  department — ordinary  Farmers'  Bulletins — are  now  coming 
to  me  under  the  frank  of  the  Forest  Service  or  Bureau.  Can  you  tell 
me  anything  about  that,  or  why  it  is  done? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  probably  our  envelopes,  with  "  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,'^  on  them. 

Mr.  Lever.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  the  way  all  of  our  envelopes  are. 

Mr.  Lever.  But  it  struck  me  as  peculiar  that  the  Forest  Service 
frank  should  go  upon  the  ordinary  Farmers'  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  know  what  you  refer  to.  There  were  §ome  extra 
envelopes  which  were  in  danger  of  being  gummed  together;  I  think 
this  was  last  summer? 

Mr.  Lever.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  remember  the  case  now.  Those  were  sent  to  the 
department  and  they  utilized  them  in  that  way,  and  I  have  noticed 
that  a  number  of  bulletins  have  come  back  which  did  not  go  to  their 
destinations  and  were  returned  to  the  Forest  Service.  That  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  Lever.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  prepare  some  matter  for  the  public  printsi 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  bulletins  and  circulars. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  matter  is  printed  by  them  as  news  and  not  for 
a  consideration? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  has  never  been  a  consideration.  The  purpose 
of  the  publicity  work  was  to  extend  the  interest  in  forestry,  and  I 
think  it  of  interest  to  note  that  there  has  been  a  distinct  falling  off 
during  the  last  year  in  the  requests  for  information  concerning  now 
to  practice  forestry  from  farmers  throughout  the  countrjr.  Whether 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  stopping  of  the  publicity  work  or 
not  is  rather  difiicujty  to  say,  but  it  is  the  case  that  we  are  getting 
about  50  per  cent  less  requests  for  information  on  the  ground  and 
information  by  correspondence. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  you  maintain  a  press  clipi)ing 
bureau  in  connection  with  this  work?  For  example,  in  previous 
years  it  has  been  reported  that  the  items  of  news  sent  out  ftom  the 
forest  service  appeared  in  the  equivalent  of  seven  or  nine  million 
copies  of  papers,  and  I  wondered  how  that  information  was  ob- 
tained. 
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Mr.  Graves.  That  information  was  obtained  partly  by  sending 
out  a  frank  for  return.  But  that  was  discontinued.  I  do  not  know 
just  when  it  was,  but  I  know  we  are  not  doing  it  now.  There  is 
no  return  frank,  but  we  do  spend  about  $300  on  press  clippings 
through  a  contract  through  the  department ;  and  all  bureaus,  I  be- 
lieve, have  press  clippings  covering  certain  matters  of  information, 
so  that  they  can  keep  in  touch  with  the  matters  of  interest  to  the 
bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  contract  with  any  press  clipping 
bureau  to  send  back  to  you  every  reference  they  see  in  any  news- 
paper in  the  United  States  to  the  Forest  Service  ^ 

Mr.  Graves.  No;  only  those  of  special  interest.  That,  I  think,  is 
done  in  every  bureau  of  the  Government.  I  know  it  is  in  a  number 
of  the  other  departments. 

Mr.  Lever.  That  costs  $300  for  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Three  hundred  dollars  for  our  bureau.  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  I  am  wrong.  There  was  an  allotment  of  $300  for  clipping 
this  year;  but  less  than  half  that  amount  is  to  be  spent  for  this 
purpose. 

Tne  Chairman.  Pass  to  the  next. 

Mr.  Graves  (reading). 

It  was  further  stated  that  the  great  timber  owners  of  the  country  have  been 
hand  In  glove  with  the  Service,  and  It  was  given  as  a  reason  for  that  fact  that 
the  retention  of  vast  areas  of  timber  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  must 
inevitably  enhance  the  present  value  of  all  individual  holdings. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  true  that  the  retention  of  timber  lands  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  will  in  some  places  increase  temporarily  the 
price  of  timber.  If  you  threw  onto  the  market  under  unlimited  com- 
petition all  the  timber  that  anyone  wanted  to  cut,  that  would  keep 
the  price  down  for  a  time,  but  later  on,  when  it  was  exhausted,  the 
price  would  go  up  very  rapidly.    That  is  an  economic  fact. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  should  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  further  charge  that  sales  were  made  to  great  timber  com- 
panies, and  also  made  either  to  companies  or  to  individuals  under 
such  circumstances  as  gave  them  a  monopoly  in  the  particular  region 
where  the  sale  was  made. 

Mr.  Graves  (reading). 

It  was  stated  further  that  stumpage  was  sold  in  such  manner  as  to  virtually 
establish  a  monopoly  in  the  lumber  business  in  that  particular  region,  and  the 
case  cited  was  that  of  one  man  who  paid  $6  for  stumpage  when  private  stump- 
age  In  the  community  was  worth  $1.50, 

This  was  with  reference  to  Wyoming  that  this  charge  was  made. 
As  far  as  I  can  trace  the  matter,  the  reference  was  probably  made  to 
a  sale  on  the  Shoshone  National  Forest.  The  timber  in  this  case  was 
advertised  at  $3  a  thousand,  and  that  amount  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted if  a  higher  bid  had  not  been  received ;  that  is,  the  sale  was  ad- 
vertised at  a  minimum  of  $3  and  a  bid  was  made  of  $5.06.  The 
company  started  to  operate  and  found  that  the  price  was  too  high  and 
threw  up  the  sale.  Inasmuch  as  that  would  have  been  practically  the 
only  operating  company  at  that  point,  they  would  have  had  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  a  small  area. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  many  bids  did  you  receive  on  that  particular 
sale? 
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Mr.  Graves.  I  can  not  give  you  the  full  information  regarding  it. 

Mr.  Hawley.  There  were  lower  bids? 

Mr,  GRA^nes.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Just  one  bid  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  As  the  memorandum  was  made  for  me,  aj)parently 
they  had  reason  to  believe  that  some  one  else  was  going  to  bid  on  the 
timber,  and,  accordingly^  raised  their  bid;  but  whetner  there  was 
some  one  else  to  bid  against  them  I  can  not  say,  but  that  was  the 
only  bid. 

Mr.  Howell.  Was  local  stimipage  in  this  vicinity  at  $1.50  a  thou- 
sand? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  that  that  would  be  very  low  stumpage. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  understood  that  Mr.  Monaell  made  a  statement 
that  private  stumpage  could  be  had  for  $1.50,  whereas  the  Govern- 
ment charged  $6  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  should  not  think  there  would  have  been  a  demand 
for  the  Government  timber  at  $5.06,  if  it  was  possible  to  buy  stump- 
age at  $1.50. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Did  you  seek  to  enforce  the  contract  for  $5.06  a 
thousand  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  contract  was  entered  into,  but  the  sale  was  thrown 
up,  after  operating  about  a  year. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Did  you  try  to  enforce  the  contract  and  get  damages 
from  the  purchaser? 

Mr.  Graves.  No. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Why  did  you  not  make  him  comply? 

Mr.  Graves.  On,  no;  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand your  question.    We  closed  the  sale  after  about  a  year. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  was  the  reason  for  not  enforcing  the  contract? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  without  looking  up  to 
see  what  was  the  provision  in  the  contract  which  enabled  nim  to 
stop  it.  I  find  that  the  sale  was  closed  because  circumstances  arose 
over  which  the  purchaser  had  no  control,  making  his  operation  un- 

{)rofitable.  It  would  have  been  harsh  to  have  enforced  the  contract 
onger. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Was  not  the  Government  secured  by  a  bond,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  ?    Is  not  that  usual  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  in  the  larger  sales  we  have  a  bond. 

Mr.  Hawley.  If  there  are  companies  that  are  trying  to  force  up 
the  price  locally  by  making  bids  that  the  smaller  people  can  not 
meet,  would  not  the  enforcement  of  a  few  of  those  contracts  against 
them  help  to  prevent  such  attempts? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case.  I  do  not  think  that 
private  companies  are  bidding  a  large  amount  on  Government  timber 
m  order  to  raise  the  price  of  their  own  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  Answering  generally,  can  you  say  whether  or  not 
the  practice  of  the  bureau  is  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder,  regardless 
of  whether  that  bidder  is  a  great  timber  companv  or  a  small  timber 
companjr,  or  an  individual?  In  other  words,  do  you  observe  any 
precautions  at  all  to  avoid  the  establishment  of  even  a  local  mo- 
nopoly ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  if  there  is  danger  of  establishing  a  local 
monopoly  we  do  not  sell  all  of  the  timber  to  any  one  man.    That  is, 
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we  take  that  into  consideration  in  the  size  of  the  sale  and  in  the  area 
of  land  to  be  cut  over,  etc. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Would  you  sell  the  timber  at  different  prices,  then  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Each  case  would  be  handled  by  itself,  oflEered  tor  sale 
at  a  minimum  price,  and  then  the  highest  bidder  would  have  the  sale. 
In  the  case  of  remote  timber  which  requires  large  initial  expendi- 
tures, or  logging  appliances,  like  railroads  or  chutes  or  other  means 
of  getting  out  the  logs,  the  sale  must  be  large  enough  to  pajr  to  cut 
the  timber;  and  the  large  sales  are  of  that  character — ^that  is^  they 
are  in  the  more  remote  &)dies,  and  usually  there  is  only  one  bidder. 
It  is  seldom  that  there  is  more  than  one  man  to  bid  on  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Just  aside  from  this  question,  but  relating  to  one  we 
have  already  had,  in  the  matter  of  the  timber  destroyed  or  killed  by 
these  fires  this  summer,  have  you  taken  any  steps  to  have  it  cut  before 
it  deteriorates? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  could  give  us  a  statement,  could  you 
not,  by  referring  to  your  records,  showing  the  different  number  of 
people  who  bouMt  timber  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  the  number  of  sales  was  as  follows: 

Number  of  timber  sales. 


states  or  Territories. 

Under 
1100 

$100  to 
$500 

$500  to 
$1,000 

$1,000  to 
$5,000 

$5,000  to- 
$100,000 

Total 
number 
of  sales. 

ArlsonA. . , ^  ^ . ,  ^ .  ^  -  ^ , . ,  ^ , . , , 

899 
54 
495 
704 
2 
488 

9 

3 

2 

1 

10 
21 

2 

916 

Arkansas r ,  ^ 

66 

California 

32 
27 

11 
23 

4 

662 

Colorado 

776 

Florida. 

2 

Tdaho 

50 

8 

18 

1 
21 

10 
1 
5 

674 

ICIimesota 

2 

Montana .  x 

955 
226 
212 
40 
152 
196 
205 
41 
82 
174 

31 
6 
19 

10 

1 
6 

1,022 
233 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

6 

243 

Oklahoma 

40 

19 
7 
7 
5 
21 
36 

2 
2 
1 
1 

2 

4 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 

7 
1 
1 
5 
2 

184 

SooUi  Dakota 

210 

Utah. 

218 

Washington 

64 

Wyomlnff 

108 

AiLiTH  *  ;; 

211 

Total  fiscal  year  1910 

4,925 
4,625 

269 
229 

70 
53 

96 
67 

38 
16 

6,898 
4,980 

Total  fiscal  year  1909 

I  think  we  have  sold  about  300,000,000  feet  already  of  dead  timber. 

Mr.  Hawmjy.  That  was  hurt  by  the  fires  this  summer? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  was  hurt  by  the  fires  this  summer.  That  ought 
to  be  sold  within  a  year  and  cut  within  three  years  to  save  it.  That 
is  the  total  amount.    I  will  read  further  from  this  record  : 

The  question  was  asked,  in  response  to  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Mondell, 
whether  any  small  stockmen  had  been  rejected  or  their  offers  refused  in  order 
to  give  the  range  to  the  great  stock  companies,  and  the  answer  was,  "  Time  out 
of  mind." 

The  only  case  in  which  the  applications  of  small  owners  have  been 
rejected  was  when  they  had  not  previously  used  the  range  and  their 
number  was  so  large  that  the  admittance  of  all  of  them  would  have 
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required  a  sudden  and  unfair  reduction  of  the  stock  allowed  the  large 
owners  wl^o  were  prior  users  of  the  range  and  who  in  many  cases 
had  aoiuired  valuable  holdings  of  private  property  in  connection  with 
their  live-stock  business. 

The  entire  policy  of  grazing  permits  has  been  to  favor  the  small 
man,  and  the  endeavor  nas  been  to  give  the  small  man,  particularly 
the  small  man  who  lived  near  a  forest,  the  opportunity  to  graze.  At 
the  same  time  the  question  of  sudden  changes  in  the  grazing  per- 
mits, reducing  them  so  rapidly  as  to  be  a  great  harddiip  to  an  indi- 
vidual grazing  on  the  forest,  has  always  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. *I  do  not  know  of  anv  unjust  discrimination  against  small  men 
in  favor  of  large  men.  The  usual  complaint  is  the  other  way.  Of 
course  there  are  a  great  many  small  men  who  would  like  to  go  on  the 
forest  who  can  not  get  on  the  forest  because  there  is  not  room  for 
them. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  com{>laint  has  sometimes  been  made  in  my  sec- 
tion, and  I  have  heard  it  in  traveling,  that  local  people  who  wanted 
some  privilege  of  the  range  for  their  stock  have  not  been  able  to  get 
it,  because  large  companies  have  bought  the  range  up,  and  the  smaller 
men  in  the  localities  who  ran  some  stock  have  been  compelled  to 
reduce  the  size  of  their  herds.    What  do  you  know  in  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  a  case,  I  think  it  is  referred  to  among  the 
complaints,  where  the  lar^  owner — ^the  large  stock  man — controls 
a  long  strip  of  range  outside  a  national  forest,  over  which  we  have 
no  control,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  the  small  men  outside  to 

fet  in  through  upon  the  forest.  That  is,  the  large  man  holds  the 
ey  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Is  it  your  practice  to  encourage  the  people  in  the 
locality? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawi^y.  In  the  matter  of  range  privilege? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  have  a  discretion  in  that  matter,  have  you? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  There  is  a  nominal  fee  charged,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  range  is  determined  hj  the  Forest  Service.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  leasing  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  the  receipts  from  the  grazing  are  not  larger  than  they  are. 
Beading  again  from  this  statement: 

The  statement  was  made  that  the  Forest  Service  has  spent  more  money  in 
matters  that  do  not  directly  relate  to  the  preservation  of  the  forests  in  the 
reserves  than  in  matters  that  do  relate  to  that  subject.  It  was  further  de- 
clared that  the  Interior  Department  for  $350,000  protected  the  forests  as  well 
as  they  are  protected  to-day,  with  less  fire  loss,  and  that  the  acreage  was  then 
one-third  what  It  is  now.  So  at  the  same  ratio  the  Interior  Department  for 
$1,000,000  would  have  given  protection  to  the  present  area,  as  against  $4,000,000 
expended  by  the  Forest  Service,  and  that  no  man  could  say  the  fire  protection 
was  not  as  good  then  as  it  is  now. 

In  the  statement  I  made  last  week  the  total  amount  expended  for 

Erotection  last  year  was  $1,139,710.90.  The  rest  of  it  went  for  other 
usiness  on  the  forests,  and  this  table  which  I  gave  shows  the  char- 
acter of  the  expenditures,  nearly  all  of  which  is  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  national  forests.  In  answer  to  the  first  part  of  that 
criticism,  of  course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  the  population 
increases  and  there  are  more  hunters  and  more  people  in  the  forests, 
and  more  railroads,  the  causes  of  fires  are  increasing  all  the  time,  and 
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it  needs  sharper  watching,  and  going  with  the  development  of  the 
forests  there  is  greater  danger  and  more  necessity  for  patrol. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  the  matter  of  these  fires  set  by  the  hunters,  we 
find  that  in  our  section  the  fires  set  by  the  hunters  are  mostly  set  by 
those  who  come  in  to  hunt  from  outside  of  the  State,  and  not  by  the 
local  hunters.    What  is  your  opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  not  answer  that  I  have  no  information  as  to 
the  different  character  of  the  hunters. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  local  hunters  are  more  or  less  interested  in  the 
locality  and  are  careful. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  that  would  be  true  in  every  State.  The  city 
hunters,  of  course,  would  not  know  as  much  about  taking  care  of  fire 
and  camping  as  tne  local  men. 

I  will  read  further  from  this  statement : 

a  specific  instance  was  given  of  aUeged  discrimination  against  a  small  sheep- 
man who  was  compelled  to  go  120  miles  to  a  summer  range,  when  they  had 
been  occupying  a  range  20  miles  away,  and  compelled  to  cross  a  State  line, 
where  they  met  a  quarantine,  and  to  cross  a  range  of  mountains  in  order  to 
get  feed. 

I  can  not  find  out  anything  about  that  case.  There  is  no  record  of 
it,  and  none  of  the  men  in  my  office  are  able  to  make  out  what  that 
case  refers  to. 

Reading  further : 

When  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  tliat  there  had  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  permits  for  grazing,  it  was  alleged  that  this  increase  was  doe 
to  the  fact  that  large  sheepmen  are  requested  to  divide  up  their  permits,  so 
that  one  would  get  a  permit  for  a  small  number  of  sheep,  and  one  herder  would 
get  a  permit  for  another  small  number,  and  a  second  herder  for  still  another, 
and  so  on,  making  it  appear  that  the  leasing  was  made  to  small,  independent 
owners  of  sheep,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  merely  a  subterfuge  and 
covering  the  case  of  one  great  sheep  owner. 

As  the  charge  stands,  it  appears  that  this  was  done  on  the  request 
of  the  Forest  Service.  That,  of  course,  is  not  so ;  but  it  may  be  that 
in  some  cases  large  sheep  owners  have  divided  up  and  we  can  not 
discover  it.  Our  men,  however,  are  required  to  oe  on  the  careful 
lookout  to  prevent  that  sort  of  thing,  and  if  they  find  any  reason  to 
suspect  concealed  ownership  they  must  investigate,  and  also  require 
affidavits  as  to  the  actual  ownership  before  issuing  permits.  Never- 
theless, I  presume  it  might  happen  sometimes  that  a  large  sheepman 
would  be  interested  in  a  number  of  small  bands  of  sheep  and  we  fail 
to  discover  the  fact. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  the  applicants  for  range  privileges  state  that 
they  own  the  stock,  or  do  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  ownership 
of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  What  would  be  your  punishment  for  a  man  Joimd 
guilty  of  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  His  permit  is  revoked. 

Mr.  Lever.  Both  as  to  that  particular  herd,  or  any  other  herds? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  discovered  that,  but 
we  have  suspected  that  that  might  happen.  It  is  possible  that  it  might 
happen. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  place  a  limit  on  the  number  of  sheep  you  will 
allow  any  one  person  to  graze  on  the  forest  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  that  varies  with  the  forest. 
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Mr.  Howell.  What  is  the  largest  number  in  any  forest  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Do  you  mean  the  maximum  permit  for  the  number  of 
sheep  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graves.  In  the  Manti  Forest,  where  there  is  a  large  demand  for 
the  grazing  privilege,  the  maximum  number  of  sheep  allowed  any  of 
the  present  holders  of  permits  is  1,100  head.  In  the  remote  sections, 
where  there  is  very  little  demand  for  use  of  the  range,  the  individual 
permits  are  much  larger,  and  the  average  maximum  in  such  forests 
would  be  from  6,000  to  10,000  head. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  did  not  know  whether  there  was  any  reason  for  a 
large  sheep  owner  to  resort  to  that  practice  to  get  permits,  under  the 
names  of  his  herders,  if  he  could  get  them  direct. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  will  read  further: 

Discussing  the  question  of  the  retention  In  national  forests  of  large  bodies  of 
land  which  were  not  devoted  to  the  growth  of  timber,  or  upon  which  no  timber 
now  exists,  Mr.  Englebright,  of  California,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  Manti  National  Forest,  Utah,  which  comprises  786,000  acres,  It  appears 
from  the  official  reports  that  there  are  225  feet  of  lumber  to  the  acre,  which 
would  make  a  cord  of  wood  to  about  four  and  a  half  acres,  so  that  he  figures 
the  actual  value  of  the  wood  on  that  national  forest  at  about  52  ceuts  an  acra 
He  further  calls  attentlo)i  to  the  fact  that  upon  this  Manti  Forest  Reserve 
there  were  grazed,  last  year,  19,666  head  of  cattle  and  horses  and  189,000  head 
of  sheep  and  goats.  The  estimate  carried  in  the  bill  for  the  care  of  that  reser- 
vation was  $38,000.  He  speaks  of  another  forest,  which  he  does  not  name,  in 
which  he  estimates  the  value  of  the  timber  at  33  cents  an  acre. 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  personally  the  Manti  Forest  last  spring,  and 
later  in  the  summer  took  another  trip  through  Utah  into  some  of  the 
other  forests,  so  that  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  conditions. 
On  the  Manti  Forest  there  is  very  little  merchantable  timber.  The 
forest  is  covered  mostly  with  a  low  growth  of  scrubby  trees  and 
cjiaparral  and  brush. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  are  the  trees,  junipers? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  some  junipers  there,  and  up  in  the  moun- 
tains there  are  coniferous  trees,  the  pines  and  so  forth,  which  are 
characteristic  of  that  region.  There  probably  are  verv  few  places 
in  the  country  where  the  conditions  oi  regulation  of  the  slopes  are 
as  critical  as  in  the  Manti.  There  is  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  ero- 
sion and  floods  as  the  result  of  destroying  the  vegetative  cover — not 
the  timber,  but  the  brush  and  grass  by  fires  and  overgrazing — that 
exists  anywhere  in  the  country.  This  is  a  long,  narrow  forest,  a 
ridge,  and  on  each  side  are  canyons,  at  the  mouths  of  which  are 
small  towns;  and  the  people  depend  on  these  streams  for  their  do- 
mestic supply  of  water,  and  also  for  water  for  irrigation.  There 
have  been,  during  the  last  10  or  15  years,  some  very  severe  floods 
down  these  canyons,  which  have  done  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the 
towns  and  the  farms.  These  floods  have  been  unquestionably  due 
to  the  destruction  of  the  vegetative  cover.  The  condition  now  of 
the  stream  channels  has  been  changed,  and  we  have  got  what  we  call 
torrent  conditions;  that  is,  the  stream  channels  have  been  deepened, 
not  only  of  the  main  streams,  but  all  of  the  side  streams,  and  there 
are  deep  washes  coming  into  the  sides,  so  that  the  run-off  of  the  water 
from  the  streams  is  very  rapid,  and  whenever  there  is  a  storm  it  comes 
down  in  a  flood,  and  many  of  the  towns  have  built  dams  to  check  the 
violence  of  the  floods.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  conditions  in  any  moun- 
tain region  I  know  of. 
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Mr.'  Howell.  I  desire  to  say  in  that  connection  that  the  forest 
reservations  in  Utah  have  been  mostly  established  by  petitions  of  the 
people  who  are  interested.  There  is  no  complaint  in  Utah  about  the 
lorest  reservations.  The  only  protest  is  where  there  is  an  attempt 
to  eliminate  from  the  forests  certain  lands  within  the  last  year  or  two. 
The  people  everywhere  throughout  Utah  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
establishment  of  the  forest  reservations  and  would  view  with  anxiety 
and  alarm  any  attempt  to  abolish  the  system  of  forest  reserves. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  had  a  special  investigation  made  of  that  forest  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  stock  upon  it  and  the  possibility  of  over- 
grazing, and  we  are  convinced  that  the  number  of  stock  which  we 
nave  had  since  the  forest  was  established  is  too  large,  and  we  have 
recently  made  a  further  cut  in  the  number  of  stock  upon  it  in  order 
to  protect  the  slopes  and  to  protect  the  towns  and  farms  and  the 
purity  of  the  water  which  the  people  use. 

.Mr.  Stanley.  There  has  been  considerable  in  the  magazines  about 
the  practicabilitv  of  domesticating  deer  or  grazing  them  on  slopes  in 
regions  where  the  grasses  and  the  like  are  not  sufficiently  abundant 
to  ^aze  sheep  and  cattle.  They  say  that  deer,  when  domesticated, 
or  if  propagated  as  domestic  animals,  would  thrive  in  those  regions. 
Do  you  Imow  anything  about  the  feasibility  of  such  a  project? 

Mr.  Gbaves.  That  is  a  question  that  is  not  within  our  province. 
The  technical  part  of  that  could  be  explained  to  you  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Biological  Survey,  who  have  been  making  a  special  study 
of  it,  and  have  made  that  recommendation  or  discussed  the  feasibility 
of  the  plan. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
that  this  matter  is  discussed  very  thoroughly  in  the  report  of  the 
chief  of  that  department 

Mr.  Gbaves  (reading)  : 

Discussing  this  same  subject,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Colorado  declared  that  of  the 
approximately  16,000,000  acres  within  the  forest  reserves  In  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado more  than  two-thirds  are  not  covered  by  any  merchantable  timber  what- 
ever; he  states  further  that  5,000,000  acres  of  land  in  his  State,  which  is  included 
In  forest  reserves,  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  leased  as  grazing  lands,  and  yet  would 
produce,  if  they  were  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  crops  worth  from  $25 
to  $50  an  acre.  He  stated  that  he  personally  owned  two  small  ranches,  one  of 
20  acres  and  the  other  of  about  50  acres,  within  a  mUe  and  a  half  of  a  forest 
reserve,  every  acre  of  which  could  be  sold  for  $300  an  acre,  and  yet  not  In 
any  way  better  land  than  some  In  the  forest  reserve.  He  was  asked  whether 
the  land  within  the  forest  reserve  was  of  the  same  character  and  bore  the 
same  relation  to  the  water  as  the  little  ranches  he  owned,  and  he  replied 
that  such  was  the  case,  and  stated  further,  "  I  think  there  are  approximately 
5,000.000  acres  of  land  In  Colorado  that  can  be  turned  into  profitable  agricul- 
tural use  If  we  can  get  them  eliminated  from  the  forest  reserve." 

That  is  a  charge  which  was  made  at  other  times  and  other  places, 
and  it  was  such  a  serious  charge  that  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  to 
investigate  it  personally,  and  during  this  last  summer  I  made  a 
trip  through  a  part  of  the  forests  of  Colorado  to  determine  whether 
there  are  within  these  forests  large  bodies  of  land  which  should  be 
devoted  to  agricultural  purposes  vmich  we  are  not  eliminating.  Dur- 
ing the  last  summer  there  were  some  large  eliminations  from  the  Colo- 
rado forests,  as  I  recall  it,  about  some  700,000  acres,  possibly  40  per 
cent  of  which  were  of  agricultural  character.  The  agricultural  land 
was  mostly  in  one  forest,  where  there  had  been  developed  some  water — 
irrigation — and  this  was  eliminated ;  and  there  are  scattered  through 
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these  forests  small  areas  at  the  confluence  of  streams,  small  areas  on 
benches,  and  so  on,  which  are  of  agricultural  character;  but  aside 
from  those  areas  already  eliminated,  I  could  not  learn  of  any  large 
bodies  in  one  place  of  agricultural  land,  and  these  other  areas  which 
are  of  agricultural  value  should,  in  mv  judgment,  be  taken  up  under 
the  fore^  homestead  act  where,  in  order  to  eliminate  a  small  area,  a 
small  farm,  it  is  not  necessary  to  eliminate  a  ^reat  deal  of  forest  land. 

The  Chairman.  Representative  Taylor,  of  Colorado,  has  just  come 
into  the  room,  and  I  would  like  to  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Graves,  to  say 
to  Mr.  Taylor  that  his  visit  is  quite  opportune  for  the  reason  that,  at 
my  request,  Mr.  Graves  has  just  been  presenting  the  question  of  the 
elmiination  of  agricultural  lands  from  the  national  forests  in  Colo- 
rado, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Forest  Service,  in  answer  to  sug- 
gestions which  were  made  by  yourself  on  the  floor  of  the  House  last 
year,  to  the  effect  that  something  like  5,000,000  acres,  in  your  judg- 
ment, of  lands  were  erroneously  included  in  the  national  forests ;  an|i 
he  has  stated  that  imder  his  personal  direction  there  have  been  elimi- 
nated this  last  year  some  500,000  acres,  but  he  does  not  know  of  any 
points  in  Colorado  where  there  are  any  considerable  bodies  of  land 
which  are  still  in  the  national  forests  which  ought  to  be  excluded; 
that  there  may  be  small  tracts  here  and  there,  but  that  he  does  not 
know  of  them.  You  may  perhaps  remember  that  while  the  bill  was 
on  the  floor  last  year  you  stated  that  you  had  a  small  ranch  in  Colo- 
rado which  was  worth  $200  or  $300  an  acre,  and  that  there  were  lands 
within  forest  reservations  equally  good,  and  with  practically  the  same 
relation  to  water  as  yours ;  and  it  was  because  of  that  statement  that 
I  have  especially  asked  Mr.  Graves  to  refer  to  that.  If  there  are  any 
questions  you  would  like  to  ask  him  or  any  statements  you  would  like 
to  make  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  we  would  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  you. 

Mr,  Taylor.  I  did  not  say  5,000,000  acres.    That  is  a  mistake.' 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  it  is  reported  in  the  Record.  I 
read  it  from  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr,  TAYiiOR.  There  are  not  5,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  land. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  it  is  stated,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  are  only  16,000,000  acres  in  the  whole  State. 
When  Mr.  Graves  is  through  I  will  make  a  statement,  if  he  is  through 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  just  stated,  Mr.  Taylor,  that  I  was  unable  to  get 
track  of  any  large  bodies  of  agricultural  land  within  the  national 
forests  which  we  had  not  eliminated.  We  took  out  a  great  deal  of 
land  in  several  forests,  some  of  which  was  agricultural,  but  I  said 
that  there  were  agricultural  lands  in  small  bodies,  and  at  the  con- 
fluence of  streams,  in  small  bodies  throughout  the  forests. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  came  in  on  another  matter,  and  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  this  matter  being  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOB,  A  BEPEESENTATIVE 
IN  CONOBESS  FBOU  THE  STATE  OF  COLOBADO. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  begin,  Mr.  Taylor,  I  will  auote  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  February  1,  in  order  to  reiresh  your 
memory. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  will  say  that  I  own  two  small  ranches,  one  of  them  of  20  acres, 
and  the  other  of  about  50  acres,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  a  forest  reserve. 
I  can  sell  every  acre  of  that,  cultivated  land,  for  $300  an  acre,  and  it  is  not 
any  better  land  than  some  that  is  in  the  forest  reserve. 

Further  on  you  said : 

I  think  there  are  approximately  6,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Colorado  that  can 
be  turned  into  profitable  agricultural  land  that  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
forest  reserve. 

I  think  that  covers  it. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  Legislature  of  Colorado  memorialized  Congress 
on  this  subject  two  years  ago  this  coming  winter.  In  that  memorial 
the  legislature  stated  that  of  the  16,000,000  acres  of  land  within  the 
forest  reserves  within  the  State  of  Colorado  not  over  one-third  was 
forest  land.  That  was  an  official  docimient  which  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress, and  was  introduced  and  is  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
There  is  a  large  part  of  the  fQrest  reserve  that  is  above  timber  line, 
and,  of  course,  has  no  forest  on  it,  but  a  great  deal  of  that  land  is 
^ood  mining  territory.  That  is,  some  of  our  richest  mines  lie  above 
timber  line,  and  the  mining  peoi)le  of  the  State  feel  that  that  is  an 
unwarranted  invasion  of  the  mining  development ;  that  a  man  ou^ht 
not  to  be  supervised  by  a  forest  ranger,  who  usually  knows  nothing 
about  mininff,  in  his  efforts  to  locate  and  develop  mining  property. 

There  is  afco  a  considerable  portion  of  land  that  has  been  burned 
over  by  forest  fires  and  has  no  timber  on  it  at  the  present  time,  but 
the  Forest  Service  announces  its  desire  to  reforest  it.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  land  of  that  kind  that  is  in  dispute.  No  one  can  now  tell 
what  proportion  of  the  forest  reserves  m  Colorado  will  eventually 
be  farmed.  I  had  in  mind  and  referred  to  the  legislative  memorial. 
But  it  seems  to  me  futile  for  the  Forest  Service  to  try  to  work  up 
a  dispute  as  to  the  exact  number  of  acres  of  agricultural  land  that 
there  is  within  and  that  should  be  eliminated  from  the  forest  re- 
serves and  thrown  open  to  settlement.  I  have  repeatedly  said,  and 
evenrbody  in  Colorado,  almost,  I  think,  have  complained,  that  there 
has  been  for  many  years  a  large  part  of  the  forest  reserves  that  was 
agricultural  land,  and  we  have  been  hammering  away  at  Mr.  Pin- 
chot  and  at  Mr.  Secretary  Wilson  for  years.  The  result  was  that 
last  spring,  notwithstanding  the  Forest  Service  was  always,  as  it  is 
now,  denying  that  there  was  any  agricultural  land  within  the  forest 
reserves,  or  in  any  appreciable  quantity,  Mr.  Wilson  lust  arbitrarily, 
you  might  say,  ordered  500,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  eliminated 
from  the  forest  reserves  of  Colorado  alone.  When  he  ordered  that 
much  land  eliminated  they  went  and  found  it  all  right,  and  it  has  all, 
or  nearly  all  of  it,  been  eliminated  already.  I  think  they  have 
eliminated  practically  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  According  to  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  went  and  found  this 
agricultural  land  after  the  Secretary  gave  the  order,  or  did  they  go 
and  find  it  and  advise  him  that  this  order  might  be  issued,  and  did 
he  then  issue  the  order? 

Mr.  Tayi/)r.  We  insist  that  we  would  never  have  gotten  it  out  had 
it  not  been  that  we  have  been  hammering  away  for  years  to  get  it 
out;  and  it  was  after  I  made  that  speech  in  the  House  on  February  1, 
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and  it  was  after  Mr.  Martin's  speech  had  been  made  in  Congress, 
and  it  was  after  we  had  been,  diiring  the  tariff  session,  you  might 
say,  vigorously  insisting  on  this  appeal  to  Mr.  Wilson  that  mis 
order  was  made  last  February  eliminating  4,000,000  acres,  I  think  it 
was,  all  told,  out  of  the  forest  reserves  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  One-eighth  of  which  was  to  be  taken  out  of  Colorado. 
He  just  ordered  a  lump  sum  of  agricultural  land  to  come  out  of  the 
forest  reserves  in  the  iState  of  Colorado.  That  was  a  great  relief  to 
us.  Besides  that,  the  bill  that  Mr.  Mondell  and  I  and  some  of  you 
assisted  in  putting  through,  allowing  agricultural  entries  upon  the 
9,000,000  acres  of  the  coal  land  in  Q)lorado  was  also  a  great  relief 
to  Colorado.  Besides  the  16,000,000  acres  withdrawn  as  forest  re- 
serves, we  have  9,000,000  acres  in  my  State  withdrawn  as  coal  land. 
That  is  besides  all  the  power  sites  and  oil  and  all  the  other  with- 
drawals in  our  State.  The  allowance  of  agricultural  entries  on  the 
9,000,000  acres  of  coal  land  has  provided  homes  for  a  ven^  large 
number  of  people.  At  the  land  office  at  Durango,  where  I  was  a 
few  days  ago,  tney  said  there  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  those 
apulications  coming  in  all  the  time. 

Jfow,  in  relation  to  this  a^icultural  land,  it  was  announced  in 
the  Denver  Times,  I  think  it  was,  last  summer,  that  Mr.  Graves 
was  coming  to  Coloraro  and  that  State  Senator  Ammons  and  I  were 
going  to  show  him  over  the  State  and  show  him  the  agricultural 
lands  within  the  forest  reserve.  I  had  never  made  any  promise  of 
that  kind.  Mr.  Anmions,  in  the  presence  of  myself,  said  to  Mr. 
Graves  that  he  would  show  him,  if  he  came  out  there,  some  agri- 
cultural lands,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  did  not  have  time  last  sum- 
mer to  put  in  the  whole  summer  going  over  16,000,000  acres  of  forest 
reserves  looking  for  agricultural  lands.  It  was  out  of  the  question 
for  me.  Mr.  Graves  came  to  Gunnison,  if  I  recall  it,  and  some  stock- 
man sent  me  a  dispatch  that  he  was  going  to  be  at  Aspen  the  next 
day.  I  think  I  was  trying  a  lawsuit  or  something;  anyhow,  I  was 
exceedingly  busy,  and  I  could  not  go  to  Aspen.  I^.  Graves  got  into 
Aspen  in  the  evening,  as  I  recall  it,  and  while  there  was  some  mis- 
understanding about  his  reception  there,  and  some  friction,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  in  the  next  two  or  three  days,  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Graves  came  on  down  the  valley  on  the  following  day,  and 
I  met  him  at  the  Colorado  Hotel,  in  my  home  town  of  Glenwood 
Springs,  and  had  a  little  chat  with  him  that  evening,  and  I  told  him 
I  could  not  go  with  him  at  that  time.  One-fourth  of  our  State  is  in 
forest  reserves,  and  most  of  it  where  it  is  mountainous,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  over. 

Mr.  Graves  and  I  could  not  have  gone  over  the  reserves.  It  would 
require  preparations  for  it,  and  it  should  be  done  by  engineers  and 
experts,  and  it  would  take  them  at  least  all  of  one  summer  to  learn 
the  agricultural  lands  within  the  reser\^es  in  Colorado.  So  I  said  it 
was  utterly  impracticable  for  me  personally,  especially  when  I  had 
my  own  private  affairs,  and  when  I  had  been  here  most  of  the  time 
for  over  a  year,  to  devote  the  necessarv  time  to  it  to  go  over  the 
State  with  him.  Besides,  I  learned  that  Mr.  Graves  was  going 
straight  from  there  over  to  Hayden,  and  from  there  to  Denver,  and 
from  there  to  Salt  Lake.  Indeed,  I  think  you  [addressing  Mr. 
Graves]  only  spent  four  or  five  days  in  the  State,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  was  more  than  that,  sir. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Senator  Simmons  met  him,  but  I  did  not  have  time. 
I  did  this,  however.  I  wrote  letters  to  the  comity  commissioners  of 
every  county  in  the  State  where  the  forest  reserves  are  situated,  and 
I  said  to  them  that  I  would  like  to  have  them  during  the  summer 
designate  to  me  the  lands  in  their  respective  counties  that  they  would 
like  to  have  eliminated  from  the  forest  reserve,  so  that  we  could  go 
at  it  in  a  systematic  way.  Some  of  them  have  answered,  and  others 
have  said  that  there  was  no  fund  provided  for  them  to  go  out  and 
survey  out  this  agricultural  land,  because  it  is  necessarily  m  patches, 
somewhat,  and  isolated ;  and  I  have  not  up  to  the  present  time  got 
any  systematic  statement  of  the  acreage  in  agricultural  land  within 
the  reserves  of  Colorado.  I  know  there  are  a  great  many  pieces  of 
good  agricultural  land  in  the  reserves;  I  know  that  there  are  places 
where  mey  have  given  in  their  reports,  where  the  State  owns  lands, 
and  private  citizens  own  lands,  right  adjoining  the  forest  reserve, 
and  where  they  are  taking  crops  off  of  them,  as  they  claim,  worth 
from  $50  to  $100  per  acre  a  year. 

The  CHAmMAN.  You  know,  the  law  provides  that  an^  citizen  of 
the  United  States  may  obtain  a  homestead  within  a  forest  reserve  if 
it  is  shown  that  the  land  is  more  profitable  for  agriculture  than  for 
forestry. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes ;  I  know  the  law  so  states. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  take  care  of  vour  situation? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No;  that  is  one  of  the  bones  of  contention.  The  For- 
est Service  has  always  insisted  that  a  person  can  get  a  homestead. 
The  people  of  our  State  have  always  insisted  there  is  so  much  red 
tape  ana  so  much  discouragement  and  so  much  delay  in  trying  to 
get  a  homestead  within  a  reserve  that  it  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
no  man  wants  to  wait  or  go  on  land  and  work  a  year  for  nothing. 
Suppose  he  goes  to  a  land  office  and  makes  an  application  for  home- 
stead. Suppose  he  comes  out  in  a  covered  wagon  to  Colorado  with 
his  family,  hunting  a  home,  and  he  makes  an  application.  He  may 
learn  in  60  dajs  or  in  90  days  or  he  may  not  learn  in  a  year  whether 
or  not  they  will  allow  his  application.  At  least,  that  is  the  practice. 
I  think  they  have  alleviated  those  conditions  somewhat  lately.  They 
used  to  give  him  a  temporary  permit,  a  kind  of  probationary  home- 
stead ;  but,  as  I  say,  I  think  they  have  bettered  that  somewhat  lately. 
But,  anyhow,  no  man  wants  to  await  the  whim  or  convenience  of 
some  ranger  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  thinks  the  applicant  can 
make  a  living  on  that  land.  A  homesteader  wants  to  ^o  to  the  land 
c^ce  and  pay  his  little  $16.50  and  get  his  receipt  for  his  money  and 
go  on  his  land  and  go  to  improving  it.  He  does  not  want  to  have  to 
wait  for  an  application  to  go  to  Washington  before  he  can  be  per- 
mitted to  start  work ;  he  does  not  want  to  have  to  wait  for  someone 
to  determine  whether  he  will  allow  him  to  get  that  piece  of  ground 
or  for  some  ranger  appointed  from  Boston  or  some  place  to  decide 
whether  he  can  make  a  living  there. 

The  Chairman.  Since  you  mention  that,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
rangers  are  generally  taken  from  the  localities  where  they  do  their 
wore? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Some  of  them  are  lately,  but  a  great  many  of  them 
formerly  were  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  it  was  the  policy  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir ;  under  Mr.  Pinchot's  administration,  the  first 
two  or  three  years,  I  think,  most  of  them  came  from  Georgia.  At 
any  rate,  a  good  many  of  them  from  the  South  and  back  East.  There 
was  at  one  time  considerable  complaint  about  carpetbaggism.  But  I 
think  that  they  are  changing  that  under  the  present  rules. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  it  has  not  oeen  possible  for  me  at 

any  time  in  the  last  five  years — ^and  I  have  tried  it  several  times — ^to 

get  an  appointment  to  the  position  of  ranger  for  any  of  my  constit- 

.  uents,  the  reason  being  always  given  that  they  wanted  to  appoint  a 

man  from  the  State  in  which  the  forest  was  located. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  they  are  changing  that  a  good  deal ;  but  I  do 
think  they  are  young  men  who  are  not  experienced,  very  often,  in 
either  mining  or  in  wnat  is  good  agricultural  land.  But  I  insist  that 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  they  are  or  not;  if  a  man  comes  to 
Colorado  and  wants  to  settle  upon  a  given  piece  of  land  to  make  a 
home,  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Government  that  he  should  be  permitted 
to  do  so,  and  our  State  wants  to  encourage  that  kind  of  agricultural 
settlements,  and  we  do  not  want  to  have  them  delayed  for  90  days 
or  for  a  year  in  determining  whether  or  not  they  will  be  permitted 
to  file  upon  it  That  is  an  obstacle  to  people  coming  there  and  mak- 
ing homes.  Home  seekers  come  there  and  look  over  the  State,  and 
find  a  piece  of  desirable  land,  but  they  find  it  is  in  a  forest  reserve. 
If  a  man  succeeds  in  getting  a  piece  of  that  land  it  may  be  five  years 
before  there  is  a  neighbor  that  can  get  permission  to  locate  in  his 
locality.  He  does  not  want  to  be  isolated  way  off  by  himself.  But  if 
the  land  is  thrown  open  and  anyone  can  settle  and  go  to  the  land  office 
and  file  on  it,  and  nobody  can  prevent  him,  we  can  build  up  our  State 
much  faster. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen,  and  I  want  to  say  it  as 
hard  as  I  can,  that  there  is  no  one  in  Colorado  who  wants  to  inter- 
fere with  the  preservation  of  the  timber  or  the  forests,  but  we  do 
believe,  and  we  can  prove,  that  it  takes  from  400  years  to  1,000 
years  to  grow  a  3-fDot  tree  at  an  altitude  of  from  8,000  to  11,000 
feet,  and  nobody  wants  to  wait  1,000  years  for  a  tree  to  grow. 
We  know  that  that  land  will  produce  timothy  and  hay  and  other 
crops  to  great  advantage.  There  are  some  people  who  have  promised 
to  send  me  some  of  the  products  of  their  ranch  that  they  have  raised 
at  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet,  and  they  say  that  they  have  matured  as 
good  vegetables  and  potatoes  as  are  raised  anywhere,  and  have  raised 
the  best  timothy  hay  in  the  world ;  and  we  believe  that  that  kind  of 
land  should  be  without  hindrance  put  into  agricultural  cultivation, 
and  that  people  should  be  permitted  and  invited  to  make  homes  upon 
it,  rather  than  withhold  it  from  entry  under  the  pretext  of  reforesta- 
tion in  those  altitudes  where  a  tree  only  grows  from  three  to  four 
months  in  the  year,  and  only  about  five  or  six  hours  in  the  day  during 
that  time,  so  that  it  is  really  absurd  to  talk  about  reforCvStation  in 
that  country.  But  nearly  all  the  land  that  we  want  opened  to  settle- 
ment is  below  9,000  feet.  We  want  that  land  put  into  homes;  we  want 
It  put  into  permanent  residences;  and  when  a  man  wants  to  come 
there  and  stay,  we  want  him  to  have  that  opportunity. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  quarter  or  half  a  cent  an  acre  which 
the  forest  reserve  gets  for  grazing  stock  upon  these  forest  reserves 
should  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  when  people  want  to  make  homes 
and  make  a  living  and  grow  crops  there  that  are  worth  from,  say, 
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$25  to  $100  an  acre,  a  year,  on  the  rich  soil  that  is  in  the  Colorado 
reserves. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  this  committee  entirely  a^ees  with  you 
on  that  entire  proposition,  and  the  committee  has  insisted  that  just 
as  rapidly  as  possible  all  land  that  was  obviously  more  suitable  for 
agriculture  than  for  forestry  should  be  eliminated  from  the  forest 
reserves. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  been  assured  from  year  to  year  by 
the  Forest  Service  that  this  was  being  done  just  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question?  Was  not 
this  committee  assured  just  as  strongly  two  years  ago  as  you  are  to- 
day that  there  was  no  agricultural  land  in  the  forest  reserves ;  before 
Mr.  Wilson  ordered  that  500,000  acres  of  land  taken  out,  and  which 
has  just  recently  been  taken  out  in  spite  of  all  their  protestations 
that  there  was  none  there? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  the  representatives  of  the 
Forest  Service  ever  came  before  the  committee  and  said  that  there 
were  no  agricultural  lands  in  the  forest  reserves.  They  have  always, 
on  the  contrary,  admitted  that  there  were  such  lands  in  the  forest 
reserves,  but  they  have  always  given  the  impression  that  those  lands 
were  in  small  tracts  within  the  forests,  and  that  they  could  be  taken 
for  homestead  purposes  under  the  law  that  is  provided  for  such  cases. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
country  is  that  the  agricultural  lands  ougnt  to  be  allowed  to  be 
settled 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  questions  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Taylor.  No  sensible  person  ought  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  proposition  of  interest  immediately  to 
the  committee  right  here  was  the  Question  as  to  whether  you  had  in 
mind,  whether  you  could  call  to  Mr.  Graves's  attention,  any  indi- 
vidual cases.  It  would  seem,  from  the  broad  statement  which  the 
record  quotes  you  as  making  that  there  were  5,000,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  forests  which  ought  not  to  be  in  the  forests;  that  some  of  those 
lands  must  be  in  large  tracts,  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  general 
knowledge  to  the  people  of  Colorado,  where  they  were,  and  we 
thouffht  perhaps  you  could  give  the  information  to  Mr.  Graves, 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  any  other 
source. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  tracts  of  agricultural  land  in  the  forest  reserves 
are  not  in  large  bodies.  You  know  that  Colorado  is  situated  on  the 
crest  of  this  continent.  It  is  just  a  network  of  mountain  streams  and 
valleys  and  mesas  running  both  east  and  west.  The  western  half 
slopes  toward  the  Pacific  and  the  eastern  half  toward  the  Atlantic. 
The  tillable  lands  are  mostly  in  comparatively  small  patches.  There 
is  much  brush  and  quaken  aspen  land  that  could  be  cleared  and  be- 
come rich  farming  land. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  this  committee  has  been 
urging  the  Forest  Service  to  do,  and  what  it  is  entirely  willing  to  do 
just  as  fast  as  it  has  the  funds;  that  is  to  follow  up  the  work  of  the 
past  summer,  and  send  these  cruisers  and  surveyors  and  special 
agents  all  through  the  forests,  and  eliminate  these  agricultural  lands 
just  as  rapidly  as  they  can.    I  received,  and  I  suppose  you  did,  dur- 
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ing  the  summer  from  the  Forest  Service  little  bulletins  from  time 
to  time,  giving  notice  that  a  certain  area  had  been  eliminated  &om 
a  certain  forest,  showing  that  that  work  has  been  proceeding  during 
the  past  year. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes;  those  eliminations  were  parts  of  that  500,000 
acres  that  Secretary  Wilson  ordered  out.  I  just  received  a  very 
vigorous  protest  from  Denver  this  morning  about  this  matter.  Some 
time  ago  1  stated  to  a  newspaper  reporter  here  in  town,  and  it  went 
out  to  the  Denver  papers,  that  if  there  was  any  land  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  that  really  ought  to  be  included  in  the  forest  reserves,  and 
that  was  not,  if  the  county  conunissioners  and  local  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  vicinity  of  this  land  would  request  it,  I  would 
include  it  in  a  bill  to  add  it  to  the  forest  reserve. 

I  had  in  mind  two  townships  in  La  Plata  County  that  I  spoke  or 
wrote  to  you  [addressing  Mr.  Graves]  about  last  sprmg.  I  think,  Mr. 
Graves,  I  thought,  and  still  think,  it  is  unnecessary  for  Congress  to 
repeal  the  present  law.  President  Taft  recommends  the  repealing  of 
the  law  which  prevents  the  President  from  increasing  the  forest  re- 
serves in  six  of  those  Western  States,  including  Colorado.  We  have 
that  law  now.  I  tried  to  r^ain  that  provision  m  the  withdrawal  bill 
when  it  passed  the  House  last  spring,  but  I  was  defeated  in  the 
House;  but  the  Senate  put  it  in,  and  it  is  there  now.  Now,  President 
Taft  wants  that  restriction  repealed.  I  said  it  was  wholly  unneces- 
sary so  far  as  Colorado  was  concerned ;  because  if  there  was  any  more 
land — which  I  did  not  believe  there  was,  but  if  there  was  any  more 
land — ^in  the  State  that  ought  to  be  in,  I  would  a^ee  to  put  it  in. 
The  result  is  I  immediately  get  a  vigorous  protest  from  Denver  this 
morning.  They  want  to  Know  what  I  mean  by  consenting  to  put 
any  more  land  in  the  forest  reserves  in  our  State.  They  say :  "  For 
God's  sake,  we  have  already  got  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  State  in  the 
reserves  of  various  kinds,  ana  we  thought  you  would  be  the  last  man 
in  the  State  to  agree  to  do  anything  to  put  any  more  in  the  forest 
reserves."  I  simply  made  the  proposition  to  counteract  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  If  any  appreciable  number  of  Colorado- 
ans  can  show  t^at  there  are  any  tracts  of  lands  in  our  State  that  ought 
to  be  added  to  any  forest  reserve,  I  would  much  rather  agree  to  assist 
in  trying  to  put  mem  in  than  to  permit  the  repeal  of  the  present  law 
and  make  it  possible  for  the  President  without  notice  to  put  any  or 
all  of  the  rest  of  our  State  into  a  forest  reserve. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  there  are  any  more  lands  in 
Colorado  that  the  State  at  lar^e  would  be  benefited  by  having  in  a 
reserve,  but  if  there  are  any  such  and  that  fact  is  satisfactorily  shown 
to  me  I  will  introduce  such  a  bill  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  conserva- 
tionists in  the  House  would  gladly  assist  me  in  securing  its  prompt 
passage. 

Mr.  Stanley.  You  speak  of  the  fact  that  trees  will  not  grow  above 
the  forest  line. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Trees  will  not  grow  above  about  11,000  feet.  That  is 
what  is  called  the  timber  line,  and  above  that  there  are  no  trees. 

Mr.  Stanley.  That  line  is  comparatively  well  defined  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable,  by  an  act  of 
Congress  or  Executive  order  or  otherwise,  to  eliminate  from  the  for- 
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est  reserves  all  that  region  that  is  above  the  timber  line?  Could  not 
that  be  done? 

Mr.  Tatlor.  It  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Would  not  that  be  a  sufficient  boundary  for  them  to 
follow,  pretty  well  defined? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  No ;  it  is  not  the  land  above  the  timber  line  we  want 
out  as  much  as  it  is  the  land  below  that  will  raise  j^ood  crops.  Above 
the  timber  line  there  is  no  vegetation  except  smaU  brush  and  a  little 
grass;  but  they  do  mine  about  timber  line.  It  is  a  strange  freak  of 
nature  that  some  of  the  richest  mines  are  away  above  timber  line,  at 
an  elevation  of  12,000  or  13,000  feet.  There  is  nothing  up  there  to 
destroy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  in 
the  forest  reserve,  but  the  Forest  Service  wants  it  m  there,  as  they 
claim,  for  the  conservation  of  the  water,  which  belongs  to  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  particular  reason  why  it  ^ould  be  out, 
is  there? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No  ;  we  are  not  complaining  about  the  reserves  above 
timber  line.  The  only  thing  is,  if  they  would  not  interfere  with  pros- 
pecting and  mining  we  would  not  care.  I  have  never  asked  to  nave 
that  t&en  out.  AU  that  I  ask  is  that  the  forestry  officials  keep  their 
hands  off  and  not  interfere  with  mining  development.  The  mininjg 
does  not  interfere  with  forestry;  and  even  if  it  did,  the  mining  is 
much  more  important  than  the  forestry.  It  is  the  agricultural  land 
and  the  land  that  can  be  put  into  crops  that  we  want  the  people  to 
have  free  access  to  locate. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  quite  agrees  with  you  on  that  prop- 
osition. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  thank  the  chairman  and  the  committee  for  its 
patient  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  has  come  for  the  committee  to  adjourn. 

(At  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  taking  a  recess  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott  m  the  chair. 

STATEMEITE  OF  MB.  HENBY  S.  OKAVESi  F0BE8TEK— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  be  kind  ^ough  to  proceed  alon^  tbe 
same  lines  you  were  on  before  the^  ccnnmittee  adjourned,  we  will  try 
to  have  you  conclude  your  observations  in  a  general  way,  so  we  can  get 
at  the  details  of  the  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  only  one  other  of  the  charges  which  was 
incorporated  in  the  Record,  referring  asain  to  what  was  designated 
as  the  "  scandalous  extrava^nce  of  the  Forest  Service."  Mr.  A&ndell 
questioned  the  need  of  $44,000  for  typewriters  in  one  year.  Other 
attacks,  as  the  committee  will  remember,  were  made  along  the  same 
general  lines.  That  was  the  last  of  the  points  you  brought  up.  In  reply 
to  that  I  will  say  that  in  addition  to  the  typewriters  needed  in  the 
Washin^on  and  district  offices,  not  onlv  is  each  supervisor's  office 
necessarily  equipped  with  a  typewriter,  but  there  are  also  a  number 
of  rangers  who  have  been  furmshed  typewriters,  because  economy  of 
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time  and  good  business  methods  call  for  their  use.  The  ranger's 
cabin  is  furnished  with  a  little  simple  equipment  by  the  Government, 
consisting  of  a  plain  table,  two  chairs,  a  filing  case,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  rangers  who  have  the  most  important  business  to  transact,  they 
have  been  furnished  with  a  typewriter. 
The  Chairman.  Do  the  rangers  have  reports  to  make? 
Mr.  Graves.  Many  of  the  rangers  have  a  good  deal  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  users  of  the  forests,  as  well  as  papers  to  fill  out  and 
reports  to  make. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Are  they  required  to  keep  copies  of  their  letters? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  required  to  keep  copies  when  they  have  type- 
writers. When  they  have  not  a  typewriter,  thejr  are  not  required  to 
do  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  have  copies.  They  have  also 
their  reports  to  make — ^fire  reports  and  reports  on  other  lines  of 
work — and  we  have  found  that  not  wily  do  their  reports  come  in  in 
very  much  better  shape,  and  their  correspondence  is  in  very  much  bet- 
ter shape,  but  the  reports  themselves  are  better;  they  take  more  pride 
in  them,  and  the  results  seemed  to  iusti:fy  furnishing  typewriters  when 
we  felt  they  were  capable  of  handling  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  buying  typewriters  in  so  large  numbers,  you 
might  say  almost  by  the  hundred,  do  you  know  whether  they  get  any 
reduction  from  the  retail  price  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  open  to  bids  for  typewriters;  the  Forest 
Service  is  not  furnished  with  the  cheapest  typewriters,  because  those 
are  typewriters  which  in  many  cases  are  apt  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
so  we  have  not  always  taken  the  cheapest  ones  that  were  on  the 
market. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  of  course,  that  you  would  buy  a 
standard  typewriter,  but  I  wondered  whether  even  in  such  a  case 
you  could  get  them  below  the  retail  price. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  so;  but  I  can  not  tell  just  what  the  reduction 
is  without  looking  it  up.  I  think  the  Oliver  typewriters  sell  for 
$72.90. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  the  rangers  take  good  care  of  the  typewriters? 
Is  that  your  experience? 

Mr.  (jRAVES.  Yes.  They  seem  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  that 
little  equipment.  The  men  I  have  visited  personally  take  very  good 
care  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  conclude  what  you  have  to  say  in  a 
g^ieral  way? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  turn  to  the  estimates,  page  36. 
This  statutory  roll  is  much  longer  than  it  was  last  year,  and  as  far 
as  I  have  observed  the  increase  in  a  number  of  clerks  is  due  in  every 
case  to  the  transfer  from  lump  funds. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  transfers  are  made  at  the  same  salaries? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  sir.  There  is  a  note  on  page  40  to  that  effect — 
about  the  middle  or  the  page. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  38  I  notice  that  you  have  altogether 
about  33  draftsmen,  whose  salaries  range  all  tKe  way  from  $900  to 
$2,000.  I  wish  you  would  state  briefly  the  reasons  for  the  necessity 
for  employing  so  many  draftsmen,  just  what  they  do,  and  just  the 
reason  why  there  should  be  so  wide  a  difference  in  their  salaries. 
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Mr.  Graves.  In  reference  to  their  work,  we  are  developing  maps 
of  the  national  forests  as  an  aid  to  their  administration,  maps  show- 
ing the  resources  of  the  forests,  graphic  representations  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  resources  of  the  forests;  maps  wnich  show  the  distribution 
of  the  timber,  the  status  of  the  land  on  the  forests,  etc.  That  work 
is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  when  the  field  data  is 
secured  it  is  put  on  maps.  We  have  a  considerable  force  in  Wash- 
ington, and  then  in  each  of  the  district  offices  there  are  a  number  of 
draftsmen  who  make  maps  in  the  field  and  then  send  them  in  to 
Washington,  and  some  maps  are  made  in  the  district  offices  and  then 
sent  back  to  the  forests.  The  work  is  concentrated.  The  work  in 
connection  with  the  examination  of  the  boundaries  of  the  forests, 
the  elimination  of  agriculture  and  grazing  areas  from  the  forests, 
has  required  a  great  deal  of  map  making.  With  reference  to  salaries, 
Mr.  Plummer,  who  has  charse  of  the  work  of  the  offices  here,  is  here, 
and  may  I  ask  him  to  state  tne  reasons  for  the  difference  in  salaries? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  F.  G.  PiiUMMBR.  The  drafting  work  consists  of  three  different . 
kinds.  The  most  difficult  of  it  is  the  compiling.  We  have  a  class  of 
men  of  whom  is  required  the  very  highest  skul,  who  are  capable  of 
taking  the  data  from  the  Land  Office  and  that  from  the  Geological 
Survey  and  from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  placing  all 
ttiat  information  on  one  map  according  to  our  standard  scales  and 
legend.  Another  class  of  draftsmen  are  capable  of  taking  a  map 
which  has  already  been  completed  and  make  a  necessair  change  in 
it  in  order  to  conform  to  an  amended  proclamation.  Still  another 
class  of  draftsmen  are  simply  copyists;  they  are  given  the  rough 
drafts  which  are  prepared  by  the  compilers,  or  the  higher  class  of 
draftsmen,  and  simply  make  a  tracing  of  that  for  the  lithographers 
or  the  photographers.  So  there  is  quite  a  wide  range,  from  $2,000 
down  to  $900. 

Mr.  Hawley.  At  the  top  of  page  38  I  find  two  items  there  for  game 
wardens.    What  do  you  have  game  wardens  for? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  men,  Frank  Rush,  on  the 
Wichita  Forest — the  Wichita  Forest  is  a  game  preserve,  is  it  not, 
Mr.  Plummer? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  no  supervisor  on  that  forest  and  this  man 
Rush  simply  has  the  title  of  game  warden  on  this  forest,  which  is 
also  a  national  game  preserve,  and  he  acts  as  a  supervisor. 

Mr.  Hawmjy.  What  is  the  other  one? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  the  case  of  the  other  game  warden^  I  don't  recol- 
lect what  his  name  is.  It  is  a  similar  place.  He  is  not  a  State 
warden,  but  a  national  forest  officer  charged  with  care  of  a  national 
game  preserve. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  game  reallv  belongs  to  the  State? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  usually.  But  there  are  several  national 
game  preserves,  as  for  instance  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Game 
fVeserve  in  Arizona.    They  were  established  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Hawijcy.  These  two  men  are  reallv  supervisors? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  the 
State  game  wardens. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning 
that  you  paid  your  rangers  $75  a  month. 
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Mr.  Graves.  No;  those  are  the  guards.  Those  are  the  extra  men 
we  take  on  during  the  summer.  The  entrance  salary  of  assistant 
forest  rangers  is  $1,100. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  advance  them  by  seniority,  do  you,  or 
some  other  merit  system? 

Mr.  Graves.  Merit;  merit  practically  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  highest  salary? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  the  highest  salary  as  ranger  is  $1,500  per  an- 
num. These  have  been  on  the  miscellaneous  roll  and  have  been  pro- 
moted from  time  to  time  for  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  appointed  through  the  civil  service 
originally? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  a  ranger  examination. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  furnished  in  the  way  of  equipment 
or  any  other  thing  which  would  contribute  toward  their  expenses? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  furnished^  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  re- 
quired to  live  at  a  remote  point,  with  a  cabin,  and  one  other  perqui- 
site, horse  feed,  after  they  have  expended  $75  on  horse  feed  them- 
selves. That  is,  they  furnish  a  horse  or  horses,  as  the  case  may  be — 
in  some  cases  we  require  them  to  furnish  two  horses — and  they  fur- 
nish the  horse  feed  up  to  $75,  and  after  that  the  Government  con- 
tributes. In  some  cases,  I  may  add,  the  salary  of  the  ranger  has 
been  influenced  by  the  cost  of  living  in  the  country.  For  instance,  in 
Alaska  we  have  to  pay  rangers  more  than  we  do  in  some  of  the 
States. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  one  item  here  for  seven  chiefs  of  main- 
tenance at  $1,600  each.    What  is  the  duty  of  a  chief  of  maintenance? 

Mr.  Graves.  He  is  practically  a  chief  clerk.  He  has  charge  of  all 
matters  of  quarters  and  the  messengers,  and  the  providing  of  supplies 
for  the  offices,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  duty  of  one  chief  of  distribution? 

Mr.  Graves.  He  has  charge  of  the  requests  for  publication  and  of 
sending  out  such  publications  as  are  distributed  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  its  own  force,  and  also  of  the  printing  of  forms,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  two  or  three  artists.    What  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  artists  color  maps,  and  we  also  have  several  who 
assist  in  making  illustrations.  For  example,  just  at  present  we  are 
getting  out  one  of  a  series  of  publications  on  the  trees  of  the  country, 
"Trees  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  and  we  have  an  artist  who  is 
preparing  cuts  of  the  botanical  characteristics  of  the  trees,  for  illus- 
tration. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Trees  to  be  represented  in  colored  plates? 

Mr.  Graves.  No;  they  are  represented  as  cuts,  showing  the  cone 
and  the  seed  and  the  foliage,  to  assist  people  in  determining  the 
different  species. 

The  Chairman.  What  occasion  have  you  for  the  service  of  four  or 
five  photographers? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  photographic  work,  both 
pictures  and  blueprints  of  maps,  plans,  etc.  We  have  cameras  which 
are  furnished  to  field  agents.  The  photographs  are  used  for  our  in- 
formation and  study  and  also  for  illustrations  in  our  publications. 
They  are  also  used  m  making  up  our  reports.  For  example,  in  the 
reports  on  applications  for  agricultural  land  they  use  photographs  to 
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show  the  character  of  the  country.  Then  we  have  a  photographic 
collection  which  shows  the  character  of  the  national  forests  and  of 
other  forests  throughout  the  country,  for  general  use  in  our  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  one  litnographer.  Do  you  have  a  lith- 
ographic press  in  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Plummer  to  state  just  what  our  co- 
operation with  the  Geological  Survey  is. 

Mr.  Plummer.  We  have  an  arrangement  with  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey by  which  our  lithographic  work  is  done ;  but  in  order  to  proceed 
with  the  smallest  expense  and  the  greatest  haste  we  make  the  trans- 
fers, as  they  are  called.  We  have  a  map  which  is  to  be  placed  on 
stone  and  printed.  Our  photographer  makes  a  wet  plate  and  our 
lithographer  makes  a  transfer  and  takes  it  in  his  tin  case  down  to 
the  survey  and  presses  it  on  the  stone  and  makes  such  corrections  as 
are  necessary,  and  the  printing  goes  on.  In  that  way  we  save  at 
least  one-half  of  the  time  and  considerable  of  the  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  printing  ofRce  at  all  in  the  bureau? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  a  small  press  at  Ogden.  That  is  our  supply 
depot,  and  we  do  some  printing  there. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  do  no  printing  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  a  little  press  we  have  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  on  the  statutory 
roll  we  will  turn  to  the  general  expense  account. 

First,  I  notice  you  ask  us  to  increase  the  limit  of  cost  for  building 
from  $500  to  $1,000.  May  I  inquire  why  that  is  thought  to  m 
necessarv? 

Mr.  (jRAVES.  That  is  a  matter  of  experience.  Of  course  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  is  variable  accprding  to  the  distance  which  the  ma- 
terial has  to  b^  hauled,  and  we  found  it  was  exceedingly  diflScult  in 
many  cases  to  complete  a  building  which  was  large  enough  to  afford 
a  home  for  the  rangers.  Our  feeling  is  that  we  want  to  have  these 
rangers  located  at  the  right  points,  scattered  through  the  forests. 
Of  course  there  are  no  houses  there  that  they  can  rent,  and  we  put 
up  these  buildings  and  we  want  a  building  so  that  the  ran^r  can  take 
his  familv  up  there  and  live.  In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
struct a  building  which  would  be  suitable  for  that  purpose  for  the 
amount  heretofore  allowed. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  make  the  buildings  out  of  sawed  timber  or 
do  you  make  them  out  of  logs? 

Mr.  Graves.  Out  of  both,  sir.  I  have  brought  some  photographs 
of  our  ranger  stations,  and  on  the  back  I  have  indicated  which  ones 
were  built  under  $500  and  which  ones  were  more  than  $500.  Those 
which  were  constructed  for  over  $500  were  constructed  several  years 
ago  before  the  provision  of  the  limitation  of  $500  was  placed  upon 
that. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  hardly  answers  my  question.  I  asked  whether 
they  were  made  out  of  sawed  timbers  or  logs. 

Mr.  Graves.  Both.    At  the  remote  points  out  of  logs. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  the  item  of  expense,  does  that  include  the  ranger's 
time  ?     Does  he  assist  in  the  building  of  the  cabin  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  includes  an  estimate  of  his  time? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  You  insert  language  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
paragraph,  "  including  the  maintenance  of  nurseries."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  you  have  been  maintaining  nurseries,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  purpose  of  that  was  to  make  the  language  suffi- 
ciently clear  so  that  there  could  not  be  any  question  about  the  use 
of  rangers'  time  in  the  work  of  reforestation.  The  special  item  for 
collection  of  seed  and  reforestation  is  on  page  46,  $166,000,  near 
the  bottcwn  of  the  page.  That  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  all  of  the 
reforestation  which  we  would  like  to  do,  and  as  it  makes  a  specific 
appropriation  for  this  work  it  might  be  held  to  prohibit  expenditures 
for  reforestation  from  other  appropriations.  If  we  can  use  the 
rangers'  time  incidentally  in  maintaining  the  nurseries  and  in  col- 
lecting seed  and  in  planting,  then  we  can  carry  out  our  program 
more  economically  and  without  a  further  increase  for  reforestation. 
It  is  mj^  hope  that  you  would  permit  us  to  include  such  language 
in  this  item  as  would  give  authority  to  charge  the  ranger's  time 
against  this  item  when  he  is  doing  nursery  work  or  collecting  seeds. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  consulted  the  Solicitor  or  any  other  leffal 
authoritv  to  determine  whether  that  authcwrity  is  implied  under  tne 
present  language? 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Zappone  can  probably  answer  that  (question. 

Mr.  Zappone.  He  was  consulted,  and  he  thought  that  if  the  provi- 
sion were  left  under  the  paragraph  providing  $166,000  for  reforesta- 
tion, it  would  preclude  the  opportunity  of  securing  the  services  of 
the  rangers  on  this  work,  which  is  very  necessary  throughout  the 
forest,  as  I  understand  it.  In  other  words,  the  amount  for  this  pur- 
pose would  have  to  be  very  largely  increased  unless  they  could  use 
the  rangers  not  only  for  general  work,  but  to  assist  in  reforestation. 
We  passed  upon  the  language  as  it  has  been  inserted  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  that  the  duties  of  forest  ranger 
had  ever  been  sufficiently  defined,  or  so  clearly  defined,  by  legislation, 
either  upon  this  appropriation  bill  or  elsewhere,  as  to  warrant  any 
question  about  the  right  of  the  bureau  to  employ  them  in  reforestation 
work  if  it  was  thought  best. 

Mr.  Graves.  And  being  charged  against  the  general  expenses 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  charged  a^inst  the  individual  forest. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  and  against  the  individual  forest. 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  with  the  appropriation  in  the  form  it  is 
during  this  current  year,  and  where  you  haa,  for  example,  the  Alamo 
National  Forest  of  New  Mexico,  $36,449,  it  never  occurred  to  me  but 
what  part  of  that  money  might  be  used  in  paying  the  salary  of  a 
ranger  there,  no  matter  how  he  was  employed. 

Mr.  Graves.  There  seemed  to  be  sufficient  question,  so  we  wanted 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  have  the  language  express  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  reason  we  question  all  these  things 
is  because  we  get  into  trouble  every  time  we  change  the  language  of 
a  bill. 

Mr.  Zappone.  If  I  may  be  allowed  another  remark,  the  change  b 
also  intended  to  put  ourselves  straight  so  far  as  the  accounting  offi- 
cers of  the  Treasury  are  concerned.  Under  the  item  "  reforestation,'' 
as  it  originally  stood,  all  the  work  of  that  character  would  be  con- 
fined to  that  item,  for  the  accounting  officers,  including  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Treasury,  have  held  that  a  specific  appropriaticm  is  ex- 
clusively applicable  to  any  particular  object  or  item  of  expense 
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included  therein;  or,  in  other  words,  that  sudi  expense  can  be  in- 
curred only  under  that  iteuL  Therefore  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  expenses  incurred  by  the  ranger  in  assisting  in  this  reforesta-^ 
tion  work  might  possibly  be  subject  to  some  criticism  by  the  account- 
ing officers  01  the  Treasury,  and  we  thought  that  by  introducing  that 
additional  language  the  matter  would  be  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  Gbaves.  Mr.  Giairman,  as  the  lan^age  stands  it  confines  its 
work — that  is,  of  the  rangers — to  the  maintenance  of  the  nurseries, 
and  I  would  like  very  much  if  you  decide  to  put  that  language  in, 
"  including  maintenance  of  the  nurseries,"  to  aad  the  words  collect- 
ing seed  and  planting."  That  is  page  40.  That  would  enable  us  to 
carry  out,  I  believe,  the  program  of  about  40,000  acres  for  1912  with 
this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  would  like  to  ask  about  this  change  in  the  cost 
of  limiting  the  building.  How  do  you  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  a 
thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  a  maximum;  that  does  not  mean  that  every 
building  would  cost  a  thousand  dollars,  but  there  might  be  cases  where 
a  building  would  cost  $550  or  $600,  or  more,  and  so  we  ought  to  have 
a  higher  limit. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Why  do  vou  double  it?    Why  not  say  $700? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  would  probably  cover  nearly  all  the  ranger  sta- 
tions. 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  notice  all  the  buildings  you  have  pictures  of  are 
constructed  at  approximately  the  maximum  sum. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  seems  to  me  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  building  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  out  of  logs,  is  a  high 
cost. 

Mr.  Cocks.  How  far  do  you  have  to  bring  the  sawed  stuflf  ?  I  sup- 
pose they  have  got  that  on  the  ^ound  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  usually  put  m  floors  and  doors.  They  have  to  be 
brought  in  some  cases  a  long  distance. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  maEe  your  floors  out  of  sawed  stuff? 

Mr.  Graves.  When  possible,  yes.    It  saves  a  ereat  deal  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  you  ought  to  include  in  the  cost  of  this 
building  the  wages  of  these  rangers  who  are  employed  while  they  are 
building  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  Of  course  a  great  many  times  we  secure  extra  labor  to 
help  us  in  constructing  those  where  the  ranger  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
ana  he  has  not  much  time  to  put  it  on  himself. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  other  cases  in  which  the  ranger  does  em- 
ploy his  time,  do  you  charge  his  expense  during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Gra\t:s.  IMhr  understanding  is  that  his  time  is  charged. 

Mi^  Hawley.  Have  von  ever  taken  estimates  from  local  carpenters 
or  builders  as  to  what  they  would  put  up  this  building  for? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  don't  know  whether  they  often  endeavor  to  make 
a  contract  or  not.  Some  are  built  on  contract,  but  I  think,  as  a  rule, 
we  have  found  we  can  get  better  results  by  doing  the  work  ourselves. 

Mr.  Stanley.  In  the  event  a  ranger  charges  up  his  time  to  this  ex- 
pense here,  as  a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  and  he  is  also  paid  a  salary, 
what  is  to  keep  the  Government  from  suffering  nominally  a  double 
charge? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  that  he  is  paid  a  salary  at  the 
same  time  that  his  salary  goes  on ;  he  is  paid  the  same  salary  whether 
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he  works  at  building  this  house  or  at  some  other  dutv.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  if  he  puts  in  a  month,  we  will  say,  building  a  house 
his  salary  for  that  month  is  charged  in  against  the  fund  provide  for 
the  salaries  of  the  rangers  put  against  the  building.  1  understood 
that  to  be  the  statement  of  Mr.  Graves. 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  see. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  time  of  the  ranger  is  counted  in  estimating  the 
cost  of  the  building.  The  actual  money  expended  in  addition  to  his 
salary  might  be  only  $300,  or  something  like  that ;  but  in  determining 
the  cost  of  the  building  the  limit  is  $500. 

Mr.  RucKER.  His  salary  stops  then  for  the  time  he  is  working  on 
the  building? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  but  we  draw  $300  from  the  permanent  im- 
provement fund  for  the  extra  labor  and  the  transportation  of  boards 
and  that  sort  of  thing;  but  the  total  cost  of  the  building,  including 
the  ranger's  time,  would  not  exceed  $500,  while  there  was  only  $300 
perhaps  drawn  from  the  permanent  improvement  fund.  That  is 
the  way  you  understand  it,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Zappone? 

Mr.  Zappone.  Yes;  we  try  to  arrive  at  the  definite  cost  of  the 
building,  including  the  salary  of  the  ranger.  You  [addressing  Mr. 
Graves]  do  not  pay  his  salary  out  of  the  amount  you  set  aside  for 
buildings,  but  you  estimate  tnat  so  much  of  his  time  is  taken  for 
that  purpose ;  the  total  cost  of  the  building,  including  the  estimated 
salary,  is  kept  within  the  definite  limit  of  $500.  Now  you  wish  to 
extend  that  limit  to  not  to  exceed  $1,000,  although  the  average  cost, 
as  you  say,  will  not  exceed  $700. 

The  Chairman.  We  come  now  to  the  item  on  pages  41,  42,  and  43. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  estimates  seek  to  change  the  system  of 
appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  various  forests  so  that 
instead  of  making  a  definite  appropriation  for  each  individual  for- 
est the  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the  different  districts.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  have  very  poignant  memories  of  the  con- 
flicts we  have  had  on  the  floor  in  years  gone  by  because  of  the  appro- 
priation in  large  lump  sums  for  the  support  of  forest  service.  It  was 
to  meet  that  criticism  that  last  year,  at  our  request,  the  chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  presented  his  estimates  in  the  items  formed  providing 
a  separate  appropriation  for  each  individual  forest,  and  that  change 
met  with  very  evident  approval  when  the  bill  came  before  the  House. 
I  hoi>e  that  Mr.  Graves  will  be  able  to  give  us  some  cogent  reasons 
why  it  should  now  be  changed  and  the  other  systom  should  be  re- 
sumed. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  first  reason  is  that  the  supervisors,  the  deputy 
supervisors,  rangers  and  clerks  in  the  forests,  the  whole  force  witn 
the  exception  of  such  expert  sj)ecial  men  as  might  be  detailed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  forest,  special  examiners  and  others,  are  now  on 
•  the  statutory  rolls.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  it  would  be  a  great 
embarrassment  to  have  statutory  salaries  for  each  forest.  The  super- 
visors of  the  force  have  been  transferred  at  their  present  salaries  to 
the  statutory  roll.  The  present  salaries  are  the  result  of  promotion 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  a  given  salary  of  a  supervisor,  for  example, 
on  a  given  forest  now  would  be  based  on  the  man  who  happens  to  be 
there  now  rather  than  on  the  work  of  the  forest,  the  size  of  the  forest, 
and  its  responsibilities.     We  have  to-day  considerable  variation  in 
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salaries.  In  two  forests  of  the  same  value  and  volume  of  business 
we  have  supervisors  with  different  salaries,  and  we  frequently  find  it 
necessary  to  transfer  supervisors  from  one  forest  to  another,  and  if 
there  were  a  fixed  salary  on  given  forest  that  would  be  an  embarrass- 
ment to  us. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  not  have  a  fixed  salary  for  a  given  forest 
in  the  bill  whidi  is  the  current  law ;  we  made  a  lump  sum  appropria- 
tion for  each  forest,  permitting  the  bureau  to  expend  that  appropria- 
tion as  it  desired.  Now,  if  men  who  heretofore  or  who  at  the  present 
time  are  carried  on  a  lump-siun  fund  and  paid  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion enacted  for  a  given  lorest  are  transferred  to  the  statutory  rolls, 
I  do  not  see  any  particular  reason  why  the  amount  of  their  salary 
sliould  not  be  deducted  from  the  appropriation  for  the  forest  in  which 
they  were  formerly  employed,  and  that  appropriation  still  made  in  a 
detailed  way  as  it  is  this  year. 

Mr.  Graves.  If  that  were  done  it  would  leave  for  each  forest  merely 
the  general  expenses  of  the  forest  after  the  salaries  of  such  clerks, 
rangers,  and  supervisors  as  there  might  be  were  deducted. 

Tne  Chairman.  Exactly.  Why  could  not  that  be  done?  You 
have  now  provided  in  this  bill  upon  the  statutory  rolls  for  all  the 
supervisors  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  employ ;  there  is  not  anything 
in  this  bill  requiring  you  to  assign  any  given  supervisor  to  any  par- 
ticular forest ;  you  are  at  absolute  liberty,  so  far  as  the  language  of 
the  bill  is  concerned,  to  assign  them  to  any  forest  that  you  may  want 
to,  to  one  forest  one  method  and  another  another;  if  that  fite  with 
your  policy,  and  I  do  not  see  any  particular  reason — of  course  I  am 
anxious  to  get  your  point  of  view — ^but  I  do  not  see  any  particular 
reason  why  it  would  not  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  simply  deduct 
from  the  appropriations  for  the  individual  forests  the  amount  of 
money  which  at  present  is  used  in  paying  the  salaries  which  you 
propose  in  this  bill  to  transfer  to  the  statutory  rolls. 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  two  points  there  which  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  influenced  us  in  not  doing  that.  That  would  leave  some- 
times a  comparatively  small  sum  on  each  forest  for  our  ^neral  ex- 
penses. Our  experience  this  year,  working  under  this  bill,  is  that 
we  have  been  a  good  deal  embarrassed  in  some  cases  by  the  lack  of 
elasticity  when  later  conditions,  which  were  not  foreseen,  made  it 
desirable  to  put  more  money  on  a  given  forest  in  various  work  than 
we  had  anticipated. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  understand  how  that  embarrassment  might 
come  the  first  year  of  the  new  plan,  but  with  the  experience  of  one 
year  to  guide  you  would  not  you  oe  able  to  distribute  your  fund 
amongst  the  various  forests  so  that  with  a  10  per  cent  leeway  which 
the  law  allows  you  you  would  have  sufficient  elasticity? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  probabilities  are  that  we  would  not  suffer  nearly 
as  much  another  year  as  we  have  the  first  year,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  Has  not  the  practice  of  allotting  so  much  money  for 
each  forest  proven  satisfactory  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  has  never  been  done  but  one  year  and  that  was  this 
year. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  Have  not  we  made  an  appropriation  for  each  forest 
heretofore? 

The  Chairman.  This  current  year  was  the  first  time  it  was  ever 
done.     He  was  saying  it  embarrassed  them  somewhat,  but  I  was 
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inquiring  whether  it  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  merely  an 
experiment. 

Mr.  Hawuby.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  could  not  take  these 
sums  apropriated  for  the  district  and  apportion  them  to  the  various 
forests  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Graves.  It  would  be  entirely  possible  to  make  that  distribu- 
tion  

Mr.  Hawley.  Why  would  it  not  be  possible  to  allot  each  district— 
the  several  forests  within  each — a  certain  sum  of  money  for  their 
maintenance  ? 

Mr.  Cocks.  That  is  what  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  let  Mr.  Graves  continue  and  present 
all  the  points  he  had  in  mind  as  justifying  this  change. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  wanted  to  illustrate  now  plans  may  sometimes 
change.  The  work  of  cruising  may  be  an  example.  We  might  not 
anticipate  the  need  of  extensive  and  relatively  expensive  cruising  on  a 
given  forest.  That  is  work  which  is  going  to  take  a  long  time,  to 
cover  all  forests  and  cruise  all  timber,  and  there  might  be  developed 
a  demand  through  some  railroad  construction  or  otherwise  that  would 
make  it  desirable  to  make  an  extensive  cruise  of  a  forest  after  we  had 
given  in  our  estimates. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  Would  not  the  10  per  cent  leeway  you  have,  allowing 
a  transfer  from  the  entire  appropriaticm  for  this  work  to  any  one  for- 
est, produce  sufficient  funds  for  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  Well,  if  you  had  general  expenses  of  $7,000  on  a  given 
forest,  10  per  cent  would  make  $700,  and  that  would  not  cover  very 
much  of  a  cruise. 

The  Chairman.  But  where  it  runs  up  into  two  or  three  million 
dollars,  I  think  our  statute  would  permit  you  to  divert  10  per  cent 
of  the  entire  aggregate  appropriation  for  all  the  forests  to  be  ex- 
pended on  one  Forest  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  writing, 
filiould  authorize  it ;  and  this  bill  would  carry  some  two  or  three  mu- 
lions  for  all  the  forests,  and  so  you  could  divert  a  very  large  amoimt — 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  one  forest. 

Mr.  Graves.  Of  course,  if  there  is  that  elasticity,  that  would  meet 
that  objection.  The  other  point  was  one  of  accounting,  and  Mr. 
Zapporie  is  here,  and  he  could  speak  of  that  question  with  the  greatest 
simplicity. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  difficult  question. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Zappone  on  that. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Before  Mr.  Zappone  replies  I  would  like  to  state 
my  problem  again.  In  each  of  the  districts  there  are  included  a 
number  of  forests. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  it  would  seem  that  if  after  each  district,  as 
given  on  page  46,  there  were  then  inserted  below  the  forests  and  op- 
posite them  the  apportionment  to  that  forest  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  it  would  enable  us  to  le^slate  much  more  wisely  and  obviate 
serious  problems  of  legislation  m  the  future.  The  experience  here- 
tofore gained,  it  would  appear,  is  that  you  could  make  the  allot- 
ments, and  you  would  not  be  embarrassed  this  year  because  of  the 
possibility  of  the  transfer  of  10  per  cent  from  the  whole  appropria- 
tion for  maintenance  of  all  forests  to  any  one  or  two  several  forests 
as  need  might  arise. 
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The  Chaibman.  Before  Mr.  Graves  answers  may  I  ask  this :  AVhat 
would  be  the  advantage  of  the  system  you  propose  over  that  which 
prevails  in  the  present  law;  what  is  the  advantage  of  having  the 
forests  grouped  under  half  a  dozen  different  districts  over  having 
them  set  out  individually  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  accepted  the  plan  they  apparently  devised  of  dis- 
tricting them  so  as  to  nave  one  general  supervisor  or  officer  over  a 
number  of  forests.  I  accepted  that  plan  which  they  thought  most 
advantageous  for  administration  purposes  too. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  what  Mr.  Graves  has  to  say  about 
that. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  should  not  think  that  would  be  any  different  from 
our  standpoint  than  your  plan,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  would  not  make 
the  items  any  more  elastic. 

The  Chairman.  No;  what  you  have  done  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  an  individual  appropriation  for  each  individual  forest  has  been 
to  administer  them  through  district  headquarters. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  not  only  help  you  any  to  be  obliged 
to  chop  up  your  appropriation  into  20  or  30  different  items  merely  by 
placing  those  items  unaer  the  nominal  head  of  one  district? 

Mr.  Graves.  Because  there  would  in  any  case  be  a  specific  appro- 
priation for  each  forest. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Before  Mr.  Zappone  responds  I  would  like 
to  ask  whether  you  have  now  in  your  own  bureau  an  accoimt  with 
each  one  of  these  individual  forests? 

Mr.  Graves.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  expended  your  appropriation  imder 
those  different  accounts? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  were  several  forests  where  I  think  the  first  esti- 
mates were  a  little  bit  too  large,  and  others  where  they  were  too  small, 
and  I  think  the  result  of  that  probably  was  that  work  was  initiated 
on  those  forests  where  they  had  more  or  less  slack  which  would  not 
have  been  initiated  if  there  had  been  more  elasticity  about  taking 
that  money  and  putting  it  over  where  it  was  more  needed. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  additional  clerks  vou  are 
obliged  to  employ  in  order  to  carry  on  this  system  of  bookkeeping 
made  necessary  by  the  change? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Zappone,  can  you  answer  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  ZIapponb.  I  don't  think  I  can  except  to  approximate  it.  I 
should  say  that  it  requires  at  least  five  more  clerks  to  look  after  the 
additional  bookkeeping,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  change  sug- 
gested in  the  estimates  of  this  year  will  simplify  the  bookkeeping 
very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  will  it  reach  any  practical  results  so  far  as 
the  accounting  is  concerned  further  than  the  elimination  of  four  or 
five  derksf 

Mr.  Zappone.  That  will  be  about  all.  We  can  continue  carrying 
oat  the  subdivision  idea  that  you  ^ntlemen  arranged  for  the  present 
year.  There  are  about  150  subdivisions,  each  one  of  which  has  to  be 
carried  through  our  books  as  a  separate  appropriation,  whUe  the 
Treasury  Department  carries  the  aggregate  under  one  general  head. 
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They  do  not  subdivide  it.  The  accounts  have  to  be  transmitted  on 
separate  abstracts  to  show  from  what  lump  appropriation  the  expense 
has  been  incurred. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  additional  clerks  appointed  in  your 
office  or  in  the  Forest  Office? 

Mr.  Zapponb.  In  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  affect  the  work  of  your  office? 

Mr.  Zapponb.  It  has  increased  the  administration  part  of  it  I 
have  examined  those  accounts  and  I  would  say  that  it  has  added  a 
couple  of  clerks  to  iny  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  then  that  this  system  of  subdividing  ap- 
propriations perhaps  renderd  necessary  the  employment  of  seven 
more  clerks? 

Mr.  Zapponb.  Seven,  including  two  for  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Chairman.  Their  salaries  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1^00  each? 

Mr.  Zappone.  Yes;  on  an  average.  As  Mr.  Graves  says,  the  one 
misleading  thine  about  the  whole  matter  is  that  when  all  clerical 

{)laces  are  transferred  to  the  statutory  rolls  under  the  provisions  of 
aw  in  the  current  bill,  the  remaining  amount  set  aside  for  each  forest 
is  so  very,  very  small  that  it  certainly  would  not  mean  anything  to 
this  committee  or  anything  to  the  Members  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Suppose  the  amount  set  aside  for  a  certain  forest  this  year  is  $10,000 
ana  in  the  estimates  we  have  transferred  a  sufficient  force  from  that 
forest  to  reduce  the  amount  to  $3,000.  That  $3,000  would  mean 
nothing  to  you.  You  might  say,  "  Well,  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  places  on  the  statutory  rolls  that  probably  belong  to  that  forest," 
but  you  could  not  pick  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  does  not  mean  anything  to  us  this  year; 
but  say  there  was  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  particular  forest;  if  next  year  we  should  come  in 
with  an  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  that  particular  forest,  we  would 
be  put  on  notice  that  there  had  been  a  nundred  per  cent  increase 
added,  and  we  would  inquire  of  Mr.  Graves  what  had  made  it  neces- 
sary. Members  of  the  House  who  are  following  the  matter  up  would 
be  able  to  inquire  from  the  committee  to  ascertain  what  made  this 
increased  appropriation  necessary,  and  in  that  respect  it  would  be  of 
some  value,  1  think. 

Mr.  Zappone.  Still,  that  might  not  properly  designate  it,  either. 
Say  you  added  $3,000,  so  it  was  made  $6,000;  you  might  have  added 
to  statutory  roll  several  clerks  for  that  forest. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  would  not  appear  next  year  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  maintenance. 

Mr.  Zappone.  No;  that  would  not  appear  there.  Your  mainte- 
nance fund  would  remain  the  same. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  it  would  enable  us  to  ascertain  and  satisfy  our- 
selves and  the  House  as  to  the  reason  for  the  expenditures  of  money 
and  for  increases  of  expenditure  from  any  particular  fund. 

Mr.  Zappone.  It  would  tell  you  the  cost  of  maintenance,  but  that 
would  be  all ;  and  maintenance  is  a  small  part,  certainly  not  over  60 
per  cent  of  the  expense,  because  the  total  force  that  has  been  trans- 
ferred in  these  estimates  amounts  to  over  $2,000,000. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  is  it  not  of  scmie  value — and  perhapr 
Mr.  Graves  can  answer  this  better  than  you  can — is  it  not  of  some 
importance  to  the  Forest  Service  itself  to  have  an  individual  ac- 
count with  each  forest  just  as  a  careful  farmer  will  open  a  book 
account  with  a  certain  40  acres  of  land  he  has?  He  wants  to  know 
what  his  different  fields  are  bringing  him  year  after  year. 

Mr.  Lamb.  You  do  that  anj^how. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  will  open  an  account  with  the  various 
subdivisions  of  his  farm.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  interesting 
to  the  Forest  Service  to  know  just  how  each  forest  was  getting 
along  in  a  financial  way. 

^  Mr.  Graves.  We  have  a  very  complete  system  of  allotments  and 
liabilities,  all  of  which,  although  carried  in  this  appropriation,  are 
administered  by  the  office  of  accounts.  All  of  the  accounting  clerks 
in  the  Forest  Service  are  imder  Mr.  Zappone.  That  whole  system 
has  been  transferred  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  If  yx)u  keep  that  kind  of  a  system,  I  do  not  see 
why  it  would  not  require  just  as  much  bookkeeping  as  we  are  pro- 
viding for  in  the  present  law.  If  you  keep  an  accounting  system  with 
each  forest,  crediting  it  with  the  income  derived  from  it  and  charging 
it  with  the  expense  involved  in  its  maintenance,  I  should  thiM  it . 
would  involve  just  as  much  bookkeeping  as  the  present  law  calls  for. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Zappone  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Zappone.  The  chairman  is  pretty  nearly  correct  in  that.  The 
Forest  Service  would  still  require  that  information  in  order  to  know 
how  its  liabilities  stood,  but  I  would  not  need  it  in  the  actual  account- 
ing work. 

Mr.  Graves.  We  do  carry  that  in  our  liabilities.  ^ 

Mr.  Zappone.  Yes;  and  you  probably  will  require  that  next  year. 

Mr.  Graves.  Oh,'yes;  even  wnen  there  was  a  lump  sum. 

Mr.  Zappone.  It  really,  then,  would  not  make  a  very  great  saving 
in  the  matter  of  bookkeeping.  I  must  admit  that  I  overlooked  that 
you  would  require  that  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  from  the  beginning  kept  that  kind  of 
an  account  with  each  forest? 

Mr.  Graves.  My  understanding  is  that  this  system  of  allotments 
and  liabilities  was  introduced  in  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  frcwn  your  books  how  much  a  given 
forest  has  earned  and  how  much  it  has  cost  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  those  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  really  keeping  that? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  books  on  that  system  now  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or  not  the 
matter  of  information  to  Congress  could  be  secured  if  it  were  pre- 
sented with  estimates  just  as  the  miscellaneous  roll  is  presented? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  hardly  practicable.  We  can  not  in- 
clude the  estimates  in  the  biU;  we  must  deal  with  the  law  as  it  is  in 
the  statute  books. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  understand  you  keep  an  account  with  each  forest? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  ^  . 

Mr.  Hawuey.  And  with  the  proposal  submitted  in  your  prelimi- 
nary remarks  for  the  expenditure  of  some  eight  millions  in  the  near 
future  in  constructing  roads,  trails,  and  otherwise  for  the  protection 
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of  forests,  the  maintenance  and  expense  account  is  going  to  very 
materially  increase,  and  will  probaolv  in  the  years  to  come  be  the 
greater  part  of  this  appropriation  for  the  forest  work ;  that  is,  so  far  as 
the  amount  we  appropriate  is  concerned.  Now,  if  each  year  when  we 
are  making  our  appropriation  we  have  a  list  of  forests  under  each 
district,  the  amount  appropriated  last  year,  and  then  the  amount 
estimated  for  the  ensuing  year  with  the  increases,  we  can  legislate^  it 
seems  to  me,  with  greater  advantage  and  furnish  the  House  with 
information  they  will  surely  demand  as  the  years  go  on,  much  better 
than  we  can  now,  and  which^  under  these  lump  funds,  we  will  be  com- 
pelled to  dig  out  piecemeal  m  order  to  get  the  necessary  information 
to  make  the  required  answers  to  the  inquiries  that  are  sure  to  arise 
from  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Graves.  If  there  are  increases  in  the  construction  work,  speak- 
ing of  that  $8,000,000  item  for  ultimate  development,  that  will  be 
carried  in  a  separate  fund,  a  separate  item. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  Would  a  certain  amount  be  allotted  for  the  con- 
struction work  in  each  forest? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  will  be  allotted  in  our  office,  but  it  will  be  required 
in  the  appropriation  bill  as  a  separate  fund,  as  it  always  has  been,  I 
suppose. 

Mr.  Haw^ley.  Why  not  allot  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads  and  trails  in  each  forest  in  making  the  appropriation,  in- 
cluding in  the  appropriation  all  the  items  that  go  into  the  cost  of 
administering  the  forest? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  would  be  a  matter  which  I  suppose  would  lie 
primarily  with  this  committee.  If  they  wanted  to  have  it  done  that 
way,  we  could  present  the  estimates  in  that  way. 

Sir.  Hawley.  It  seems  to  me  we  would  have  an  advantage.  We 
would  always  then  have  before  us  the  total  cost  of  the  forests  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Lamb.  That  would  be  interminable ;  we  could  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  this  question : 

Under  the  present  law,  itemized  as  it  is,  have  you  expended  any 
of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  general  expenses  of  a  given  for- 
est for  the  construction  of  trails  or  the  building  of  telephone  lines? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  has  come  from  the  permanent  improvement 
fund  that  is  specifically  appropriated  for. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  the  Alamo  National  Forest,  of  New 
Mexico,  for  which  there  is  an  appropriation  this  year  of  $36,443; 
did  you  spend  any  part  of  that  sum  in  the  building  of  trails? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir ;  that  came  out  of  the  $275,000. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  think  you  would  have  been  author- 
ized to  do  it  under  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  seems  to  be  some  question  about  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  only  question  that  arises  would  come 
from  the  fact  that  heretofore  we  have  specifically,  in  a  separate  item, 
provided  for  permanent  improvements,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  we  did  not  do  that  particularly,  if  we  put  into  the  language 
of  the  paragraph  at  the  very  beginning  of  general  expenses  a  word 
or  two  which  would  authorize  the  construction  of  permanent  im- 
provements, then  any  amount  of  money  which  could  be  diverted  to 
that  purpose  might  be  legally  used  for  it. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  that. 
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The  Chaibman.  Have  you  found  it  necessary  as  a  matter  of  ad- 
ministration to  chanffe  the  boundaries  of  the  districts  materially  ? 

Mr.  Gbaves.  Not  the  boimdaries  of  the  districts  very  much.  We 
have  had  to  change  boundaries  of  forests  occasionally. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  would  it  be  any  serious  matter  to  have  your 
districts  tied  up  so  you  could  not  change  them  without  a  change  of 
the  law? 

Mr.  Gbaves.  No,  sir;  but  that  has  worked  an  embarrassment  in 
some  cases  in  the  changing  of  the  boundaries  of  the  forests.  We 
would  have  to  wait  until  next  year  to  change  one  when  for  adminis- 
tration reasons  we  might  find  it  desirable  to  change  it  sooner.  Fre- 
ouently  we  want  to  change  the  boundaries  and  throw  a  portion  of  a 
forest  into  another  administrative  unit. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  see  any 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  administrative  standpoint  in  hav- 
ing the  appropriation  made  so  as  to  set  out  the  individual  forests  by 
districts  over  the  present  system ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  were  going  to 
itemize  the  sum  for  the  individual  forests,  you  would  just  as  leave 
have  it  in  the  form  it  is  now,  and,  indeed,  would  prefer  it  to  be  in 
the  form  it  is  now  rather  than  to  have  it  set  out  by  districts. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  really  can  not  see  very  much  difference  whether 
the  forests  are  arranged  alphabetically  in  a  series  or  grouped  by 
districts.  It  might  perhaps  be  a  little  clearer  for  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  different  portions  of  the  West  to  have  them  by 
districts. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  general  obser- 
vations. 

Members  of  the  committee  will  remember  that  year  befoi*e  last  the 
bill  was  presented  to  the  House  itemized  as  the  estimates  now  pro- 
vide, on  page  46,  making  the  appropriation  by  districts  rather  tnan 
bjr  individual  forests,  and  it  excited  so  much  criticism  that  the  com- 
mittee insisted  the  year  following  that  Mr.  Pinchot  must  itemize  by 
forests.  Now  we  are  asked  to  go  directly  back  to  the  old  system, 
which  we  ran  away  from,  after  only  one  year's  experiment  with  the 
new,  and  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  think  that  the  committee  ought 
to  request  Mr.  Graves  to  distribute  his  fund  among  the  forests,  so 
that  we  can  present  the  bill  in  the  same  form  it  was  last  year,  elimi- 
nating from  the  appropriation  for  each  individual  forest  the  amount 
of  the  salaries  whicn  are  carried  to  the  statutory  rolls. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  reckon  that  would  be  best;  if  we  didn't  we  would 
have  a  fight  on  the  floor.  While  I  don't  think  they  have  anything  to 
do  with  it,  and  they  ought  to  leave  it  to  us,  they  won't  leave  it  to  us. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  the  House  will  not  be  satisfied,  and  as  one 
member  of  this  committee  I  would  like  to  see  the  system  tried  out  a 
little  longer.  I  can  understand  how  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
tribute this  enormous  sum  of  money,  without  any  previous  experi- 
ence, in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  necessities  in  every  individual 
case ;  but  with  the  experience  of  one  year  to  guide  them  it  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Graves  and  his  associates  ought  to  be  able  to  distribute 
this  amount  of  money  to  the  individual  forests  in  such  a  way  that 
with  the  10  per  cent  leeway  they  would  not  have  any  difficulty  at  all 
in  administrating  it,  and  T  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  it 
makes  for  good  administration  to  have  this  great  sum  broken  up 
into  items  as  far  as  it  can  be  done. 
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Mr.  Lamb.  They  can  certainly  do  it  if  the  basic  principle  of  their 
work  is  fixed  right — if  they  know  approximately  wnat  it  is  going  to 
cost  for  each  one  of  these  forests. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Graves  has  told  us  that  it  has  been  the 
practice  for  years  to  keep  the  debtor  and  creditor  account  with  each 
individual  forest,  and,  that  being  so,  it  seem^  to  me  that  the  appropri- 
ation miffht  properly  be  made  along  that  line;  and  while  we  are  not 
passing  definitely  upon  the  details  of  this  bill,  yet  in  order  that  there 
may  h^  no  delay,  ii  the  suggestion  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
committee,  I  would  like  to  have  action  taken  that  would  request  Mr. 
Graves 

Mr.  Lamb.  We  will  take  that  up  in  executive  committee,  will  we 
not? 

The  Chairman.  The  only  thing  about  it  is  that  I  thought  if  it  was 
practically  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee  now  that  we 
ought  to  make  the  appropriation  that  way,  we  could  so  advise  Mr. 
Graves  and  he  would  be  able  to  present  it  to  us  in  the  form  we  desire 
before  we  pass  to  the  executive  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  then 
we  could  consider  the  various  items. 

Mr.  Hawi£y.  In  order  to  get  it  before  the  committee,  I  move  that 
Mr.  Graves  be  requested  to  allot  to  tiie  several  forests  the  amount 
he  thinks  necessary  for  maintenance  during  tiie  coming  year,  elimi- 
nating the  amount  contained  in  the  statutory  roll. 

(The  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to.) 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  prevails,  and  you  will  please  consider 
this  a  request  to  take  that  action. 

The  action  just  taken  by  the  committee,  then,  will  eliminate  all 
the  language  in  italics  relating  to  the  various  districts,  on  page  46, 
and  we  come,  then,  to  the  item  lor  fighting  forest  fires,  in  which  there 
appears  the  new  language,  "  and  insert  infestation."  Under  what 
item  have  you  been  carrying  appropriations  for  infestation? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  been  domg  a  little  of  that  work  imder  gen- 
eral expenses,  and  there  are  occasionally,  in  fact  there  are  now,  a 
number  of  very  severe  infestations,  and  we  thought  to  have  it  spe- 
cifically mentioned  in  the  appropriation  bill  would  be  wise,  in  order 
to  meet  very  violent  infestations  which  would  require  the  expenditure 
in  one  place  of  more  than  could  be  obtained  irom  the  general  ex- 
penses of  a  given  forest.  For  example,  it  might  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  meet  an  insect  infestation,  to  spend  $10,000,  and  out  of  general 
expenses  for  the  forest  that  would  not  be  enough. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  likely  to  know  long  enough  in  ad- 
vance to  make  an  estimate  of  where  such  an  expense  will  be  necessary, 
so  you  can  provide  for  it  in  the  appropriation  for  the  individual 
forests? 

Mr.  Graves.  Sometimes  these  insect  infestations  are  not  discovered 
so  far  in  advance  as  that.  Our  men  are  not  expert  entomologists,  they 
are  local  men,  and  to  locate  them  we  are  working  in  connection  with 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  for  this  information.  Very  frequently 
we  suddenly  discover  that  if  we  could  go  in  at  once  and  spend  $5,000 
we  would  stop  the  infestation  where  it  might  cost  $10,000  or  $20,000 
or  more  later  on  if  we  allowed  the  infestation  to  extend. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  much  did  you  expend  for  that  work  this  year? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  are  expending  $5,000  the  current  year,  which  is 
in  eastern  Oregon,  where  there  is  a  very  serious  infestation. 

Mr.  Hawley.  ^^^lat  insect  are  you  having  trouble  with  there  ? 
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Mr.  Graves.  The  bark  beetle.  It  started  in  the  lodgepole  pine,  and 
until  that  was  prettj  well  killed  out  it  did  not  attack  the  yellow  pine, 
but  now  it  is  attacking  the  yellow  pine. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  not  that  a  thing  for  that  Bureau  of  Entomology  to 
handle? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  are  cooperating  with  them,  but  they  have  no  spe- 
cific appropriation  for  it.  It  is  on  a  national  forest.  We  use  their 
expert  knowledge  to  help  the  technical  side. 

The  Chair3ian.  I  see  you  have  added  nothing  to  the  appropriation 
of  last  vear  for  fighting  forest  fires  and  other  emergencies. 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  language  "other  unforeseen  emergen- 
cies," do  you  think,  cover  any  expenditure  made  neeessary  by  insect 
depredations  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Then  those  words  are  really  not  necessary  there — 
"  insect  infestation.  ?  " 

Mr.  Graves.  Probably  not. 

The  Chairman.  Passing  to  the  next  paragraph,  "  For  the  pur- 
chase and  maintenance  of  all  necessary  field  and  laboratory  supplies, 
instrmnents,  and  equipment,"  you  recommend  $198,080,  which  is  some 
$23,000  below  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  total  appropriation 
for  this  item  is  the  same  as  last  year,  but  this  is  what  is  left  after 
deducting  the  salaries  on  the  statutory  roll — all  of  the  men  who 
handle  our  supply  depot — ^so  the  appropriation  is  not  reduced, 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  appear  as  if  $221,000  or  even  $198,000 
is  a  pretty  large  sum  to  be  appropriated  amiually?  I  can  under- 
stand how  it  might  be  needed  in  the  beginning,  when  you  are  just 
equipping  and  supplying  your  various  stations,  but  all  the  stations 
that  you  nave  are  equipped  now,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Graves.  More  equipment  is  needed  every  year,  because  the 
first  equipment  was  not  a  complete  one.  There  are  such  matters  as 
forest  instruments,  surveying  instruments,  and  others  used  in  the 
field  work,  for  which  there' has  never  been  a  very  complete  ^uip- 
ment.  For  instance,  some  districts  would  only  have  one  or  two  lully 
equipped  transits. 

Mr.  Lamb.  How  many  stations  are  there? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  six  districts. 

Mr.  Lamb.  And  how  many  stations? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  are  152  forests,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Then  this  152  has  to  be  divided  by  this  198. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  sort  of  a  detailed  estimate  of 
the  requirements  for  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  and  while  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  me  to  tell 
whether  the  estimates  for  paper  and  envelopes  and  gum  and  things 
like  that  are  absolutely  necessary,  I  went  over  these  estimates  with  a 
great  deal  of  care,  especially  the  instruments,  the  surveying  instru- 
ments and  forestry  instruments,  calipers,  etc.,  and  I  am  certain  that 
the  estimate  is  not  excessive.  I  found  one  item  which  might  be  ques- 
tioned, and  that  is  some  additional  typewriters  for  the  field.  We  will 
need  some  typewriters  for  replacement  of  some  of  the  older  ones-^^ 
typewriters  which  were  sent  out  some  years  ago — and  for  equipping 
new  offices,  but  I  think  that  this  item  could  be  cut  down — that  is,  we 
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could  get  along  without  as  many  as  estimated;  but  that  is  the  only 
item  that  I  could  see  there  was  a  possibility  of  cutting  down. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  purchase  of  all  your  supplies  I  suppose  you 
advertise  for  bids? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  that  is  all  handled  in  the  regular  way,  as  in 
other  departments. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  is  the  estimate  for  typewriters? 

Mr.  Graves.  Well,  I  think  it  was  about  $7,000.  There  was  an  esti- 
mate for  a  hundred  typewriters. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  think  only  about  two  years  ago  we  spent  about  $40,000 
for  typewriters. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  I  spoke  of  that  in  the  openinjg  of  the  session. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paragraph,  for  investigation  of  methods 
for  wood  distillation,  etc.,  seems  to  oe  eliminated.  Have  you  com- 
pleted those  investigations,  or  is  it  your  intenton  to 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  we  have  changed  the  wording  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  it  is  in  the  paragraph  following? 

Mr.  Graves.  In  the  paragraph  immediately  following,  so  as  to 
combine  the  testing  for  paper,  etc.,  making  that  one  paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  tne  other  paragraph? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  a  special  paragraph  on  page  47  for  the  test- 
ing of  such  plants  and  woocls  as  may  require  test  to  ascertain  if  they 
are  suitable  for  making  paper.    That  is  combined  with  this. 

The  Chairman.  Ana  this  new  paragraph  is  simply  a  combination 
of  those  two  and  does  not  involve  anything  new  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  correct ;  but  there  is  an  addition  to  the  appro- 
priation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  appropriation  for  the  first  paragraph  is 
$129,220  and  for  the  second  it  was  $14,000. 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  an  addition  of  $58,400  suggested. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  so  much  more  needed  thisyear  than  last? 

Mr.  Graves.  Merely  the  extension  of  the  work.  We  have  a  labo- 
ratory now,  and  possioility  of  doing  more  work,  which  we  would  like 
to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  accomplished  any  new  results  in  the 
matter  of  wood  distillation  this  year? 

Mr.  Graves.  Almost  all  of  the  experiments  in  wood  distillation, 
timber  testing,  timber  physics,  etc.,  and  in  fact  in  nearly  all  those 
lines,  are  a  continuation  of  the  experiments,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
results  are  just  coming  to  a  conclusion  and  will  be  published  this 
winter  and  spring.  VTi^  are  going  to  begin  to  issue  very  rapidly  bul- 
letins in  regard  to  that  work. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Is  not  this  work  being  duplicated  in  other  places? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  will  explain  one  point  about  that  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Zappone.  A  special  item  or  about  $30,000  for  paper  testing  is 
included  in  the  sundry  civil  bill. 

Mr.  Graves.  There  was  $30,000  appropriated  as  a  special  item  in 
the  sundry  civil  bill  for  ground-wood  paper  tests,  ana  that  work  is 
now  organized,  and  the  ^tal  expense  tor  paper  tests,  including  the 
paper  investigations,  for  which  $14,000  is  appropriated  this  year,  will 
amount  togetiier  to  about  $30,000  next  year. 

The  Chahiman.  How  much  of  the  $30,000  carried  in  the  sundry 
civil  bill  have  you  expended  or  will  you  have  expended  by  the  end  of 
this  year? 
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Mr.  Graves.  We  will  have  expended  the  whole;  but  part  of  that 
will  have  gone  to  the  equipment  of  a  building,  machinery,  etc.,  for  the 
investigation. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  not  actually  done  any 
work  under  that  appropriation  yet? 

Mr.  Graves.  No;  a  building. has  been  constructed  for  us  at  Wau- 
saw.  Wis.,  for  this  work,  and  given  to  us  at  a  very  reasonable  rental. 
The  installation  of  that  building  with  the  necessary  electric  and  other 
machinery,  with  the  various  grinding  stones,  etc.,  which  will  be  used  in 
the  investigation,  should  be  complete  by  the  1st  of  January ;  so  we  will 
have  had  six  months'  work  of  actual  investigation  during  the  year. 

Excuse  me,  but  I  think  Mr.  Lamb  asked  me  a  question. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  asked  you  if  this  work  would  not  be  duplicated. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  only  possible  duplication  of  work — and  I  think 
there  has  not  been  any  so  far  but  tnere  is  danger  of  it — is  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  carrying  on  some 
investigations  with  reference  to  turpentine  and  other  extractives  of 
wood.  I  want  to  say  that  Dr.  Wiley  and  I  are  arranging  together 
for  coordination  of  that  work  and  cooperation,  so  as  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion, where  the  law  permits  us  so  to  work  along  the  same  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  still  doing  some  experiments  as  to  the 
relative  preservation  of  timber? 

Mr.  Graves.  Not  only  in  the  different  kinds  of  preservatives,  but 
also  testing  the  effect  of  these  preservatives  on  the  mechanical  prop- 
erties of  wood,  on  their  durability  and  their  strength. 

The  Chairman.  The  preservative  treatment  of  timber  has  passed 
to  the  commercial  stage,  as  I  presume  you  know,  and  I  wondered 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  continue  the  investigations. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  necessarv,  sir,  to  continue  the 
investigations,  not  perhaps  so  much  with  regard  to  the  preservatives 
themselves  but  how  to  secure  the  widest  possible  use  of  preservatives . 
with  different  kinds  of  timber.  For  example,  we  want  to  find  out 
what  kinds  of  fence  posts  the  farmer  could  treat  to  advantage,  and 
then  we  want  to  get  him  actually  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Our  former  chairman,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  I  remember 
asked  the  question  whether  any  of  these  things  would  ever  stop,  and 
that  is  the  question  in  my  mind  continually. 

The  Chairman.  My  Question  was  influenced  by  knowledge  of  a 
tie-treating  plant  in  Oklahoma,  maintained  by  one  of  the  railroads 
there,  where  they  are  treating  ties  with  a  creosote  preparation  on  a 
very  large  scale  and  very  effectually. 

Mr.  Graves.  We  are  cooperating  with  a  great  many  different  pri- 
vate enterprises  in  this  class  of  work — ^rauroads  and  lumber  com- 
panies, and  so  on,  which  are  interested  in  results.  I  may  say  that 
the  laboratory  at  Madison  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  com- 
pletely equipped  laboratories  of  its  sort  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Is  any  other  preservative  being  used  except  creosote? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Commercially? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hanna.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  expert  to 
go  into  that  question  in  great  detail.    There  is  the  zinc  chloride  proc- 
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ess,  and  there  are  various  creosote  processes,  with  and  without  steam, 
and  with  pressure  or  vacuum,  or  both,  and  also  processes  with  other 
preservatives. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  on  this  para- 
graph we  will  pass  to  the  appropriation  for  experiments  and  inves- 
tigation of  range  conditions  within  national  forests  and  the  methods 
or  improving  the  ranges  by  reseeding  and  other  means,  for  which  you 
ask  an  apparent  increase  of  about  $7,000. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes;  $6,600. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  increase? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  want  a  larger  force  of  men.  We  want  to  employ 
three  new  field  men  and  to  provide  for  their  traveling  expenses.  The 
force  is  now  very  small,  ana  this  is  a  very  important  subject.  We  are 
studying  the  effect  of  grazing  on  the  range  and  trying  to  find 
methods  of  improving  the  forage  crops  and  utilizing  it  to  the  highest 
degree.  We  are  also  studying  improved  methods  of  handling  the 
stock  in  order  that  the  waste  of  forage  may  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum and  damage  to  the  forest  prevented. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  experts  who  devote  their  entire 
time  to  that  work? 

Mr.  Gravrs.  Yes,  sir.  These  are  scientific  men  who  are  sent  out 
from  the  Washington  office,  and  we  are  cooperating  with  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  in  the  methods  of  the  scientific  research. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  attempting  to  reseed  any  of  these  ranges? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  are  conducting  experiments  in  reseeding  to  find 
out  the  conditions  under,  which  it  can  be  done  successfully  and  the 
cost. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  method  approved  by  which 
you  can  reseed  a  prairie  grass  range? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  am  sorry  I  can  not  give  you  the  details  of  the 
different  grasses,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawlev.  Will  these  men  be  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir.    These  are  scientific  experts. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paragi^aph  seems  to  contain  a  good 
deal  of  new  language,  as  follows: 

Necessary  for  tree  planting  and  for  the  reprodnctfon  of  existing  forests  and 
the  regulation  of  onttlng;  for  the  collection  and  purchase  of  seed  and  for  ex- 
penses of  reproduction. 

Of  course  you  have  been  doing  all  those  things? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  three  clauses  is  there  not 
a  repetition  of  the  words  below  which  were  struck  out? 

Mr.  GiLvvEs.  When  we  prepared  that  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
had  asked  for  a  larger  increase  for  this  item  than  was  finally  decided 
upon,  and  that  really  explains  the  reason,  because  we  included  in  here 
the  collection  and  purchase  of  seed  and  so  on.  That  could  probably 
be  simplified  and  new  language  eliminated  here  if  we  introduce  on 
page  40  of  the  estimates  the  words  I  suggested. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  provision  for  tree  planting  imply 
the  right  to  collect  seed  and  purchase  9eed?  How  could  you  con- 
duct an  experiment  looking  to  the  reforestation  of  any  ground  with- 
out purchasing  or  in  some  way  acquiring  seed? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  see  any  particular  reason  why  the  old 
language  should  not  be  restored,  do  you? 
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Mr.  Graves.  I  think  with  the  introduction  of  those  few  words  on 
page  40,  that  would  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  the  present  paragraph  we  will  have  the 
language  "for  the  maintenance  of  nurseries,  collecting  seed,  and 

Slanting."    I  think  if  the  gentlemen  who  make  up  thes  estimates 
new  how  much  trouble  a  new  word  caused  us  they  would  be  a  little 
careful  about  making  changes. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  I  was  responsible  for  some  of  that,  and  I  did 
not  appreciate  that  difficulty,  I  will  admit. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  appropriation  there  compare? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  old  item  was  $66,000,  and  there  is  an  increase  of 
$100,000,  which  would  go  toward  reforestation. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  You  ask  practically,  then,  for  an  increase 
of  $100,000. 

Mr.  Gra>t».  $100,000,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  extend  your  reforestation? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  where  it  will  ble  spent. 

The  Chahiman.  You  cut  out  the  next  paragraph,  do  you,  or  do  you 
insert  it  somewhere  else? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  was  incorporated  in  a  new  paragraph  on  the  top 
of  page  47. 

The  Chairman.  Both  those  at  the  bottom  of  page  46  are  conrlbined ; 
is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Gra\'E8.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  new  work  involved  ? 

Mr.  Gra\-es.  No,  sir;  that  is  for  the  general  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  particular  reason  why  you  thought 
it  necessary  to  combine  those  two  appropriations? 

Mr.  Graves.  Well,  those  two  are  closely  related  together,  general 
investi^tions  from  our  Washington  office. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Is  there  any  new  work  involved  ? 

Mr.  Gra>'E8.  No  ;  no  new  lines  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  increase  in  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  apparent  decrease. 

Mr.  Graves.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Zappone  a  question?  Mr.  Zappone, 
was  not  the  idea  of  including  that  so  as  not  to  have  that  10  per  cent 
clause  for  general  administration? 

Mr.  Zappone.  That  was  the  principal  purpose;  also  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  subappropriation«.  You  are  practically  consolidating 
two,  and  you  might  >ay  three,  subappropriations,  because  the  sub- 
appropriation  for  administration  was  a  separate  item  created  under 
the  10  per  cent  clause,  which  follows  further  down :  and  in  making 
up  your  new  estimates  and  subdividing  by  forests  you  probably  will 
either  have  to  restore  that  10  per  cent  for  administration  or  else  the 
committee  will  have  to  fix  upon  some  definite  amount  for  admin- 
istration. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  item  for  administration  appear? 

Mr.  Gra\'E8.  It  now  appears  at  the  top  of  page  47. 

Mr.  Zappone.  Here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  paragraph  in  ital- 
ics at  the  top  of  page  47  is  a  consolidation  of  the  last  two  paragraphs 
on  page  46  and  tne  last  paragraph  on  page  27? 
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Mr.  Graves.  So  far  as  the  last  paragraph  of  page  47  applies  to  ad- 
ministration from  the  Washington  office;  the  administration  of  the 
district  offices  is  included  in  the  amount  on  page  46  under  each  district. 

The  Chairman.  You  see,  the  trouble  with  that  is,  from  the  com- 
mittee standpoint,  that  it  opens  up  the  guns  again  against  the  propo- 
sition of  big  lump  sums.  Now,  it  you  were  to  leave  that  appropria- 
tion as  it  was  in  the  bill,  would  you  divide  it  about  as  it  appears  in 
the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  so,  although  I  would  like  to  verify  that  at  my 
office. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  information  of  the  committee,  I  would 
like  you  to  do  that ;  and  when  you  report  on  the  individual  forests,  if 
you  will  give  me  further  information  on  that  line  we  would  like  it. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  In  dividing  the  appropriation  by  forests  we 
would  then  throw  the  general  administration  of  that  into  this  10  per 
cent  clause,  as  it  was  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  so.  In  a  word,  I  believe  this  bill 
ought  to  be  just  as  close  to  the  present  law  as  your  good  sense  and  the 
good  Lord  will  let  you  make  it. 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  would  like  to  ask  about  this  paragraph  on  page 
47,  in  regard  to  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  test  certain 
plants  and  woods. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Graves  told  us  that  that  paragraph  was  con- 
solidated with  the  paragraph  on  the  preceding  page,  makmg  one  new 
paragraph  which  is  there  in  italics. 

The  next  paragraph,  carrying  $490,000,  provides  for  permanent  im- 

Erovements  of  the  forests.  I  thought  you  said  at  the  beginning  of  the 
earing  that  you  were  asking  for  something  like  $290,000  for  that 
work.    It  seems  there  is  $400,000  there. 

Mr.  Graves.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  of  $215,000 
over  the  current  year's  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  I  didn't  know  you  had  any  appropriation  for  per- 
manent improvements  this  year. 

Mr.  Graves.  Two  hundred  and  seventy -five  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  I  see  it  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

Mr.  Stanley.  This  change  in  the  law — the  cutting  out  of  this 
paragraph  on  page  47  and  the  insertion  of  the  $177,000  proposition 
on  page  46 — does  not  leave  you,  as  I  understand,  any  discretion  about 
making  any  experiments  with  any  part  of  this  appropriation  except 
for  wood. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  all  we  are  doing,  sir. 

Mr.  Stanley.  But  the  language  of  this  other' paragraph,  I  remem- 
ber, when  it  went  in  the  bill — the  language  of  the  paragraph  was  so 
stated  at  the  time  to  allow  them  to  use  wood  and  other  plants.  You 
see  the  other  appropriation  was  "  such  wood  and  other  plants." 

Mr.  Howell,  I  think  that  is  well  taken. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  make  a  note  of  that,  so  it  can  be 
considered  later. 

I  presume  you  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  you  have  said  as  to  the 
necessity  for  this  appropriation  for  improvement  of  the  forests? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  would  you  think,  following  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Hawley,  of  the  practicability  of  distributing  this  sum  for  the 
improvement  of  forests  among  your  various  individual  forest  items! 
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Mr.  Gra\'E8.  Personally  T  should  very  much  prefer  to  put  that  off 
another  year,  until  we  could  balance  up  the  necessity  of  spending  it  on 
one  forest  or  another.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  go  more  into  the  de- 
tailed plans,  including  some  field  work ;  we  have  made  allotments  to 
forests  in  our  estimates,  but  it  might  prove  desirable  to  spend  more 
in  one  forest  and  less  in  another  Sian  we  have  planned,  in  order  to 
get  the  best  results  with  the  money. 

Mr.  ELawley.  And  in  the  next  bill  would  you  be  prepared  to  dis- 
tribute them? 

Mr.  Graves.  Oh,  yes ;  we  could  do  that  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  appropriation  for  this  year  have 
you  already  expended? 

Mr.  Graves.  Of  the  $275,000? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graves.  I  think  probably  we  have  spent  about  50  per  cent  of 
it  by  this  time.  Don't  you  think  we  have  si)ent  that  much,  Mr. 
Plimmier? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Fully  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawijsy.  And  is  the  balance  unexpended  covered  back  into 
the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3£an.  I  suppose  you  could  furnish  a  statement  of  what 
has  been  expended? 

Mr.  Graves.  What  amount  has  been  expended? 

The  Chairman.  No;  of  what  has  been  done  with  it. 

Mr.  Graves.  Oh,  yes;  we  can  do  that.  The  construction  work  of 
the  year  comprised  2,225  miles  of  trails,  320  miles  of  roads,  1,888 
miles  of  telephone  lines,  65  bridges,  563  miles  of  fences,  181  miles 
of  fire  lines,  464  cabins  and  bams,  and  51  corrals.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  25  per  cent  over  the  previous  year  in  the  mileage  of  lines 
of  communication  and  protection  constructed,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  buildings  of  20  per  cent  and  in  miles  of  fences  of  28  per 
cent.  Nearly  10  per  cent  or  the  whole  amount  appropriated  for  per- 
manent improvements  went  into  repairing  damages  to  existing  roads, 
trails,  and  telephones  lines,  which  suffer  heavily  m  the  winter  storms. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paragraph  seems  to  have  an  entirely  new 
proviso : 

Provided  further,  That  so  much  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1908,"  approved  March  4,  1907,  which  provides  for  refunds  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  depositors  of  moneys  to  secure  the  purchase  price  of  timber 
or  the  use  of  lands  or  resources  of  the  national  forests  such  sums  as  may  be 
found  to  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  found  actually  due  the  United  States  be, 
and  is  hereby,  amended  hereafter  to  appropriate  and  to  include  so  much  as  may 
be  necessary  to  refund  or  pay  over  to  the  rightful  claimants  such  sums  as  may 
be  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  have  been  erroneously  collected 
for  the  use  of  lands  or  for  timber  or  other  resources  sold  from  lands  located 
within,  but  not  a  part  of,  the  national  forests,  all  for  alleged  illegal  acts  done 
upon  such  lands,  which  acts  were  subsequently  found  to  have  been  proper  and 
legal. 

At  present  when  such  a  case  occurs  does  the  claimant  have  to  put 
in  a  claim  to  Congress  and  it  has  to  work  its  way  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  all  that  machinery  before  the  money  can  be  repaid  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes.  It  may  happen  that  in  grazing  on  what  turns 
out  to  be  private  land — that  is.  where  there  has  been  an  error  or  we 
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have  found  that  the  status  was  not  correctly  reported,  or  in  some  such 
way  as  that —  there  are  sometimes  payments  made  which  >ye  wish  to 
refimd.  Most  of  the  cases,  however,  arise  from  a  permittee's  not 
being  able  to  use  the  range,  for  reasons  beyond  his  control,  after  he 
has  paid  for  it,  or  from  his  having  been  called  on  to  pay  more  than 
finally  proves  to  have  been  due.  The  solicitor  was  anxious  to  have 
the  language  such  that  there  could  be  no  question  about  the  Grovern- 
ment  fulfilling  its  obligations  in  such  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  understanding  that  the  last  paragraph  of 
this  page  is  taken  care  of  in  the  present  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  taken  care  of  in  the  first  paragraph  of  page  47 
and  in  the  items  for  the  different  districts  on  page  46. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  looks  to  me  that  if  that  last  paragraph  on  page  47 
is  cut  out  in  its  entirety,  your  option  of  transferring  10  per  cent  irom 
one  part  of  the  appropriation  to  another  is  totally  eliminated. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Zapponb.  The  10  per  cent  included  in  the  Forest  Service  ap- 
propriation refers  to  general  administration  only;  the  10  per  cent 
unaer  which  they  may  transfer  from  one  subappropriation  to  an- 
other subappropriation  will  be  found  in  the  back  part  of  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  refers  to  all 
bureaus  in  that  department. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  changes  have  been  made  either  in 

ii^our  bookkeeping  or  in  the  language  of  this  bill  which  makes  it  no 
onger  necessary  to  provide  10  per  cent  for  administration  expense? 

Mr.  Zappone.  They  have  consolidated  these  two  paragraphs  and 
added  the  words  "  general  administration,"  and  have  included  a  sum 
sufficient  for  that  purpose  for  the  city  of  Washington.  The  general 
expenses  for  the  districts  will  be  found  in  the  amount  set  aside  under 
the  district  captions.  Transfers  of  funds  must  be  confined  to  the 
general  appropriation  of  each  particular  bureau — that  is,  it  must  be 
a  transfer  from  one  subappropriation  to  another  under  the  appro- 
priation for  general  expenses  of  that  particular  bureau. 

The  Chair3ian.  Is  that  a  continuing  appropriation? 

Mr.  2appone.  It  is  a  continuing  provision,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
the  back  part  of  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  it  does  not  appear  in  the  part  of 
the  language  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Zappone.  Yes ;  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  I  find  it.    It  is  to  be  found  on  page  83 : 

And  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  foregoing  amount  for  the  mis(*ellaneou6 
exiJenses  for  the  work  of  any  bureau,  division,  or  office  herein  provided  for  shaU 
be  available  interchangeably  for  exiH»nditure  on  the  objects  included  within  the 
general  expenses  of  such  bureau,  division,  or  office;  but  no  more  than  10  per 
cent  shall  be  added  to  any  one  item  of  appropriation  except  in  cases  of  extraor- 
dinary emergency,  and  then  only  uf>on  the  written  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

I  believe  that  concludes  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  general  items  on  page 
84  which  concern  the  Forest  Service.  The  first  item  is  to  provide  for 
the  possibility  of  such  a  grave  emergency  as  we  had  this  year  in 
fightmg  fire;  that  is,  instead  of  undertaking  to  increase  the  regular 
appropriation  for  fighting  fires,  to  provide  for  an  emergency. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that.  Is  there  anything  else  relating  to  your 
bureau  on  this  page  ? 
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Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir;  the  second  paragraph  also,  the  matter  of  the 
return  of  the  25  per  cent  of  the  receipts  of  the  forests  to  the  different 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  precaution  been  taken  up  to  date  to 
ascertain  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  recjuirements  of  the  law  were 
complied  with  by  the  States  and  Territories? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  sent  out  such  inquiries  after  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  solicitor  as  to  our  authority  to  do  so,  and  it  was  his 
opinion  that  we  might  ascertain  the  facts. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  goes  further  than  that :  it  amounts  to  a  forfeiture. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  authorized  now  only  to  inquire  about 
it,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Well,  have  you  any  information  that  any  State  has 
not  used  this  money  for  the  building  of  roads  or  the  maintenance  of 
schools  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  have  been  enough  general  statements  from  per- 
sons in  different  parts  of  the  country  that  it  has  not  been  distributed 
within  the  State  to  make  it  desirable  to  bring  the  question  up,  and 
some 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  do  you  mean  by  "distributed?  " 

Mr.  Gilvves.  That  the  State  has  not  distributed  to  the  different 
counties  for  the  construction  of  roads,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  any  specific  instance  in  mind? 

Mr.  Graves.  There  lias  been  enough  local  protest  made  to  us  to 
make  inquiry  seem  appropriate. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  know  it  to  be  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Graa^s.  No,  sir ;  we  are  inquiring  about  it  now.  So  far  as  the 
information  we  are  receiving  shows,  the  money  has  been  properly 
expended. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  intention  of  this  paragraph  is  that  in 
case  a  State  did  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  the  fund 
shall  return  to  the  National  Treasury? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  goes  further  than  that,  in  that  if  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  upon  information  he  may  receive, 
that  such  has  not  been  the  case — which  information  might  be  erro- 
neous— the  State  is  deprived  of  its  fund  unless  Congress  should  espe- 
cially appropriate  it ;  it  seems  to  me  that  is  going  too  far. 

Mr.  Stanley.  It  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  broad  judi- 
cial discretionary  power. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  could  hardly  be  called  a  mere  suspension.  I  take 
it  from  his  statement,  made  a  moment  ago,  that  the  money  was  being 
properly  used. 

Mr.  Graves.  We  never  inquired  about  it  before. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Your  information  now  is  that  the  money  is  being 
properly  used  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  This  would  let  the  Secretary  incjuire  whether  it  has 
been  or  not,  and  while  the  answers  to  our  ina nines  have  not  all  been 
received,  the  letters  we  have  received  so  far  mdicate  that  the  money 
is  being  properly  used. 

Mr.  Hawley.  So,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  the  whole  paragraph  is 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  Graves.  But  if  we  found  now  it  is  not  being  properly  ex- 
pended, I  suppose  there  would  be  some  question  as  to  what  should 
be  done. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  suppose  we  get  some  information  that  the 
law  is  not  being  complied  with.  There  is  not  now  any  provision  in 
the  statute  prescribing  the  course  that  shall  be  employ^.  When  a 
criminal  statute  is  passed,  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  assumed  that  any 
individual  man  will  violate  it,  and  yet  the  law  goes  on  to  provide 
what  shall  be  done  in  case  he  does  violate  it. 

Mr.  Hawley.  This  is  not  a  criminal  statute. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  true,  and  yet  I  should  suppose  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  of  ascertaining  that  a  grant  is  proj)erly  used. 

Mr.  Hawi^y.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  history  of  this  country 
I  think  that  no  grant  has  ever  been  dealt  with  in  this  way  unless 
there  was  information  that  the  grant  was  being  violated. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  give  you  this  illustration:  In  the  agricul- 
tural-college act  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ascertain  whether  the  various 
States  which  receive  the  funds  are  using  them  as  the  law  requires, 
and  that  they  must  be  certified  to  the  Treasury  before  they  can  pay 
a  dollar.  Now,  under  the  present  law,  by  an  oversight,  I  take  it, 
we  provide  for  the  payment  to  the  State  of  25  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  forests  located  within  those  States,  prescribing  what 
shall  be  done  with  that  fund,  and  yet  giving  an  unconditional  grant, 
and  we  do  not  follow  it  up — unless  we  enact  this  provision  or  some- 
thing like  it— with  any  provision  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
money  is  being  used  for  the  purpose  specified  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  from  tne  information  we  have  just  received — 
the  statement  of  the  forester — it  appears  that  the  terms  of  the  grant 
are  being  complied  with. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  subsequently  information  should 
come  to  us  ttiat  the  terms  are  complied  with. 

Mr.  Hawley.  If  we  had  information  that  there  was  necessity  for 
legislation,  we  could  legislate.  It  seems  to  me  it  mi^ht  be  provided 
that  the  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  should  have  authority  to  make  this 
investigation  ana  report. 

The  Chairman.  He  already  has  authority  to  make  it,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  simply  a  provision  almost  following 
the  language  of  the  Morrill  Act,  tnat  the  Secretary  shall  ascertain 
and  certify  to  the  Treasury  prior  to  a  certain  date  whether  in  his 
judgment  each  State  and  Territory  is  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  and  it  is  only  when  he  discovers  that  they  are  not  doing 
so — and  of  course  no  Secretary  would  base  his  action  upon  a  mere 
suspicion— that  the  money  is  withheld;  but  we  can  consider  that 
more  at  leisure  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  bill  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  paragraph  is  the  one  which 
provides  for  meeting  expenses  on  behalf  of  those  injured  in  fighting 
nres  and  doing  other  hazardous  work. 

The  Chair»ian.  Has  the  act  of  May  30,  1908,  been  construed  by 
anybodv  in  authority  to  the  effect  that  it  does  not  apply  to  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Forest  Service? 

Mr.  Graves.  My  recollection  is  that  it  specifically  applies  to  cer- 
tain branches  of  the  Government  service,  and  I  think  also  that  it 
applies  to  a  certain  class  of  employees  in  those  branches — mechanics 
and  artisans,  I  think— and  would  not  cover  the  rangers  and  super- 
visors or  others  who  might  be  fighting  the  fires. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  think  that  act  refers  to  the 
employees  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  and  to  certain  mechanics. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  This  act  here  gives  them  one  year's  salary,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  Graves.  Mjt  recollection  is  that  it  gives  one  year's  salary,  and 
there  is  some  provision  regarding  hospital  care  and  medical  supplies, 
etc. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  If  you  were  hiring  men  at  so  much  per  day 

Mr.  Graves.  I  asked  the  solicitor  that  question,  and  he  said  this 
would  apply  as  the  law  is  drawn  here  to  temporary  employees  or 
permanent  employees. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  Would  apply? 

Bfr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  The  question  I  had  in  mind  was  this:  In  case  of 
emergency  you  would  pay  a  larger  amount  for  a  few  days'  work  than 
you  would  pay  a  man  as  a  salary  by  the  year,  when  most  of  his  work 
was  not  of  a  nazardous  character.  If  you  had  to  pay  $4  or  $5  a  day, 
as  I  think. was  paid  this  summer  in  some  instances,  that  would  make 
their  salary  about  $1,800  a  year,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  that 
would  be  hardly  fair  in  the  operations  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Graves.  Isn't  it  true  that  there  is  a  regular  prescribed  method 
for  the  examination  of  all  claims  and  discretion  as  to  the  amount 
that  would  be  given  to  each  person? 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  remember  the  act  clearly  enough  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  But  I  was  assuming  that  it  gave  them  one  year's 
salary,  and  a  year's  salary  would  be  based  on  their  daily  wages  if 
there  was  no  other  agreement  entered  into. 

Mr.  Graves.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  not  mandatory  that 
the  daily  salary  should  be  paid. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  it  before  me  now.    It  provides  that — 

When  any  person  employed  by  the  United  States  as  an  artisan  or  laborer 
in  any  of  Its  manufacturing  establishments,  arsenals,  or  navy  yards,  or  in  the 
construction  of  river  and  harbor  or  fortification  work,  or  in  hazardous  employ- 
ment on  construction  work  in  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  or  the  management 
and  the  control  of  the  same,  or  in  hazardous  employment  under  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  is  injured  in  the  course  of  such  employment,  such  employee 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  one  year  thereafter,  unless  such  employee  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  be  sooner  able  to  resume 
work,  the  same  pay  as  if  he  continued  to  be  employed,  such  payment  to  be  made 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  prescribe. 

So  it  does  not  require  the  payment  of  a  gear's  salary  regardless  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  man  may  be  injured.  Is  there  anything 
further? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  another  paragraph  on  this  page  which  I 
think  we  may  as  well  consider  now  briefly.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
Zappone  can  give  us  the  reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  Zappone.  Mr.  Graves  can  answer  that  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  transfer  employees  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  from  one  forest  to  another,  and  even  n'om 
one  district  to  another,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  the  freight 
on  their  household  furniture;  but  the  authorization  permitting  us  to 
do  that  is  only  for  men  on  the  miscellaneous  roll,  and  as  the  forest 
supervisors  and  rangers  are  now  on  the  statutory  roll — and  they  are 
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just  the  men  that  we  transfer — this  was  to  legalize  payment  for  the 
transfer  of  their  personal  effects. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  authorization  for  transfer  of  men  from 
this  lump-fund  roll  carried  in  a  general  statute? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  don't  know  where  the  legal  authority  came  for  that. 
Do  you  know,  Mr.  Zappone? 

Mr.  Zappone.  It  was  a  regulation  of  the  Secretary  based  on  the 
general  statute,  which  permits  him  to  make  a  contract  with  a  man 
to  do  anything  under  the  lump-fund  appropriation.  The  comp- 
troller has  held  that  if  a  man  receives  a  specific  salary  as  an  em- 
ployee on  the  statutory  roll  the  Secretary  can  not  increase  that  salary 
nor  make  any  other  allowances  as  extra  compensation.  When  these 
people  go  over  to  the  statutory  roll,  to  grant  authoritv  for  them  to 
transfer  household  goods  from  one  station  to  another  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  givmg  of  additional  compensation,  and  that  would 
be  prohibited.  But  the  comptroller  has  held  that  the  fixing  of  sal- 
ary on  a  lump-fund  roll  is  purely  a  contract  between  the  head  of  the 
department  and  the  man,  and  the  Secretary  may  include  in  the  ap- 
pointment paper  any  additional  item  he  sees  fit,  such  as  a  certain 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  or  an  allowance  for  horse  hire.  The 
regulations  regarding  household  goods  were  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  his  authority  as  set  forth  by  the  comptroller. 

The  Chairman.  Can  j'ou  give  the  committee  any  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  these  transfers  that  are  made  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  growing,  of  course,  less  and  less  as  our  forest 
force  becomes  more  permanent,  but  where  we  lose  a  ranger  and  there 
happen  to  be  two  or  three  good  rangers  on  another  forest  we  fre- 
quently transfer  from  one  to  another.  I  can  not  give  you  the  number 
without  looking  them  up. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  ranger  force  change  a  good  deal  every 
month  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  we  are  developing  a  fairly  permanent  ranger 
force,  so  far  as  the  men  employed  the  year  around  are  concerned. 
We  have  some  men  on  the.  rolls  who  are  employed  during  a  part  of 
the  year,  during  the  open  season. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  put  this  provision  in  opera- 
tion? 

Mr.  Graves.  I  could  only  estimate  it  by  the  amount  which  has 
been  spent  during  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Lever.  That  would  Be  a  good 

Mr.  Graves.  Showing  just  what  we  have  been  expending  and  I 
can  only  get  that  for  you  by  sending  out  to  all  the  districts  for  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  Have  you  estimatea  back  here  in  your  general  ex- 
penses for  this  general  provision  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes ;  that  is  provided  for.  It  would  not  require  any 
additional  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  not,  the  committee  is  greatly  obliged  to  you  for 
your  attendance,  and  we  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  10.30  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  December  13,  1910,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday y  December  IS^  1910. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott 
(chairman)  presiding. 

There  appeared  before  the  committee  Dr.  Alonzo  D.  Melvinj  Chief, 
and  Mr.  (ieoi^ge  M.  Ronmiel,  Chief  of  Animal  Husbandry  Division, 
Bureau  of  Ammal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  for  consideration  this  morning  the 
estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  I  will  ask  Dr.  Melvin, 
the  chief  of  the  bureau,  to  come  before  the  committee  in  order  to  give 
us  information  in  regard  to  any  recommendations  that  appear  in  these 
estimates.  But  before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  tne  estimates 
in  detail  I  would  like  to  say  to  Dr.  Melvin  that  if  he  has  any  general 
statement  to  make  to  the  committee  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

STATEMEHT  OF   DB.  ALOlfZO  D.  MEIVIlf,  CHIEF   BUBEAU  OF 
AHIMAL  nmUSTBT,  DEPABTMEHT  OF  AGBICXTLTUBE. 

Dr.  Melvin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  principal  thing  that 
has  occurred  in  our  work,  outside  of  that  which  has  contmued  for  sev- 
eral years,  was  the  purchase  of  a  farm  near  Beltsville,  Md.,  for  which 
appropriation  had  been  made  of  $25,000.  This  farm  includes  about 
475  acres  of  land,  thirty-odd  acres  of  which  contain  a  very  fine  white- 
oak  grove.  We  have  done  some  improving  of  this  farm,  but  not  a 
great  deal  as  yet,  as  it  was  not  obtained  finally  until  the  30th  day  of 
June,  the  last  day  on  which  our  appropriation  was  available.  This 
delay  Was  caused  by  there  being  a  large  number  of  heirs,  some  of  whom 
were  in  Alaska  and  other  places,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  get  clear 
title  until  the  last  moment 

In  our  estimates  we  have  included  an  amount  of  $65,000  for  the 
purchase  of  quarantine  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  pass  from  this  Beltsville  proposition  I 
should  like  to  have  you  give  us  a  few  more  details  in  regard  to  it.  I 
beUeve  the  current  law  carries  an  appropriation  of  $13,000  for  equip- 
ment, construction,  etc.  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Twelve  thousand,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  has  been  expended,  and  what 
have  you  done  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  We  have  expended  but  a  very  small  amount  of  that 
sum.  That  sum  is  being  reserved  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
making  permanent  improvements,  as  are  indicated  in  the  law  which 
carries  tnat  sum.  The  funds  that  we  have  been  expending  were 
provided  out  of  the  amount  provided  for  the  animal  husbandry  and 
dairying,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  material  was  purchased  during  the 
last  of  the  last  nscal  year.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  the  ground 
that  was  suitable  for  cultivation  in  shape — fixing  fences;  putting  a 
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large,  strong,  woven-wire  fence  around  the  entire  outside.  We  had 
a  topographical  survey  made  by  the  Forest  Service,  which  is  equipped 
to  do  that  work,  so  that  we  could  intelligently  form  ideas  as  to  proper 
drainage  and  fencing  and  locations  for  buildings  and  things  of  that 
sort. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  farm  is  imder  cultivation  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  exce{)t 
where  the  buildings  are  located.  I  should  say  that  probably  all  of  it 
is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  with  the  possible  exception  of  7S  or  100 
acres,  or  such  a  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  not  to  exceed  100  acres  out  of 
the  400  and  more  that  are  not  tillable  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  should  thin^  so;  not  over  100  acres  that  is  not 
tillable. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  crops  grown  on  the  farm  this  year? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No.  The  owners  were  expecting  to  sell  and  did  not 
crop  the  place.  I  think  one  man  did  put  m  a  small  amount  of  com, 
which  we  permitted  him  to  gather,  and  there  was  quite  a  lot  of 
timothy  which  we  cut  ourselves;  but  the  farm  was  not  worked  to 
amount  to  much  this  summer.  It  was  not  possible,  because  the 
owners  were  expecting  to  sell  it,  and  we  could  not,  of  course,  do  any- 
thinjg  until  we  knew  we  owned  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  take  it  over  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  On  the  30th  day  of  June. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  have  done  so  far  in  the  way  of  permanent 
improvements  has  been  to  build  fences  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Build  fences,  and  some  cultivation  this  fall  and 
remove  the  brush  and  clear  the  ]  lace  of  broken-down  fences.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  there  is  a  most  magnificent  grove  of  white-oak 
timber  on  the  r  lace,  and  I  have  learned  since  that  the  value  of  this 
timber  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  }  ay  for  the  entire  f  lace. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  merchantable  timber  ? 

I>r.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir.  Ihere  is  a  firm  of  veneering  manufacturers 
of  Baltimore  which  would  be  very  glad  to  buy  all  of  the  white-oak 
timber. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  no  danger  that  the  Forest 
Service  will  take  it  away  from  you  imder  Executive  order  as  a  national 
forest  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  They  are  cooperating  with  us  and  have  gone  through 
the  timber  and  indicated  certain  trees  that  they  say  should  property 
be  cut,  and  we  expect  to  work  with  them  in  the  handling  of  this 
grove. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  have  you  on  the  farm  now  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  We  have  one  of  the  emy^loyees  of  the  bureau,  who 
has  been  in  the  bureau  for  a  number  of  years,  who  is  temporarily  in 
charge  there  as  suj^erintendent.  Dr.  Wooden.  He  is  a  veterinarian 
in  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  Uve  there  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No;  his  family  does  not  live  there.  We  have  another 
man,  a  carpenter,  who  is  lookinjg  after  the  building  of  fences,  repair- 
ing the  staoles,  etc.,  who  does  live  in  one  of  the  houses. 

The  Chairman.  What  construction  do  you  think  will  be  necessary 
during  this  and  next  year  ? 
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Dr.  Melvin.  We  want  to  put  in  a  water  plant,  and  also  a  dairy 
house  and  dairj'  stable,  and  various  stables  lor  the  use  of  the  chief 
of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division  in  his  breeding  work.  The  idea 
is  to  divide  the  farm  between  those  two  divisions  of  the  bureau  and 
let  each  use  their  part  for  their  own  work. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  transferred  any  of  the  stock  yet  from 
Bethesda  to  this  place  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  les;  I  think  the  zebras  have  been  taken  over  there 
and,  I  think,  the  poultry.  Mr.  Rommel  can  tell  you  more  in  detail, 
if  you  will  permit  nim  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Rommel.  All  the  horse  stock  has  been  transferred  and  the  poul- 
try stock  will  be  transferred  later. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  it  is  your  purpose  to  transfer 
all  of  the  animal  husbandry  work,  which  has  heretofore  been  done  at 
Bethesda — the  feeding  and  breeding  and  other  experiments  along 
that  line— to  Beltsville? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  expect  to  have  all  the  stock  transferred, 
I  presume,  just  as  soon  as  the  rarm  is  prepared  for  them  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  more  detailed  plans  now  for  the 
work  to  be  carried  on  at  this  place  than  you  had  when  you  came  be- 
fore the  committee  last  year  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  We  have  not  worked  it  out  in  sufficient  detail.  We 
have  hardly  reached  that  stage  yet.  In  fact,  we  have  not  determined 
as  to  the  character  of  the  buildings  which  should  be  erected.  It  is 
our  intention  to  tiy  and  build  buildings  which  will  be  practicable  for 
farms  in  every  respect,  and  which  will  be  durable  and  sightly,  without 
being  too  expensive.  Just  v.  hat  type  of  building  we  will  decide  on 
has  not  been  determined  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  limit  of  cost  will  be 
on  any  one  of  these  buildings  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No,  sir;  we  nave  not  gone  into  the  details  of  that  yet. 
Of  course,  material  has  advanced  in  price  so  much  that  without  hav- 
ing a  close  estimate  by  an  architect  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  tell  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  We  w  aited  on  the  topographic ' 
survey  and  the  tentative  division  of  the  farm  between  these  two 
divisions  of  the  bureau,  in  order  to  know  where  the  different  buildings 
could  be  located  most  advantageously. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  farms  situated  so  that  they  can  be 
thrown  together,  or  do  public  roads  divide  them? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Xo;  it  is  all  one  body — it  is  not  divided  by  any  public 
road. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  have  to  erect  a  dwelling  house  or  an  office 
building  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  There  are  two  dwelling  houses,  very  fair  houses,  on 
the  property  now..  One  is  a  very  very  old  building,  probably  150 
years  old.    'The  other  is  a  newer  wooden  building. 

The  Chairman.  What  material  is  the  old  building? 

Dr.  Melvin.  That  is  brick.  It  is  the  remains  of  an  old  estate, 
as  I  understand  it,  which  was  there  during  the  colonial  days.  But 
the  other  buildings  do  not  amount  to  much.  There  is  one  small 
frame  stable  that  we  have  enlarged  somewhat  by  adding  lean-tos  for 
temporary  use,  and  near  the  old  house  is  an  old  corncrib  and  an  old 
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small  stable,  buildings  that  are  in  a  very  tumble-down  condition — 
and  we  will  have  to  practically  build  all  new  outbuildings  and 
stables  and  put  in  a  water  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  expect  to  get  your  water? 

Dr.  Melvin.  From  a  well.  We  expect  to  have  a  deep  well  dug  so 
as  to  run  the  water  by  pipes  into  the  various  portions  of  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  no  wells  on  the  place  now  that  would 
supply  the  water  necessary  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  do  not  think  they  are  suitable.  They  have  wells 
there  that  are  supplied  by  two  numns,  hut  I  think  that  itwe  would 
put  in  a  deep  well,  which  would  aiwavs  be  sure  of  supplying  the 
water,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory.  \Ve  were  figuring  on  getting  a 
pump  to  work  by  electricity. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  average  farmer  could  afford  to 
pump  his  water  by  electricity  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  1  think  so. 

Mr.  Rommel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state  that  on  the 
Morgan  horse  farm  of  the  bureau  we  have  such  a  plant.  It  is  operated 
by  electricity.  The  force  that  drives  the  w^ater  is  compressed  air; 
and  an  exact  duplicate  of  that  plant  is  used,  to  my  knowledge,  on  a 
small  dairy  farm,  not  50  miles  from  the  bureau  farm,  that  cost  the 
farmer  sometliing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300.  He  is  near  a  trollev 
line,  and  he  has  an  unhmited  supply  of  water  for  his  house,  his 
farm  buildings,  and  his  fields. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  to  get  the  current,  then,  from  a 
near-by  trolley  ? 

Mr.  RoMMELL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  manufacture  it  3'ourself  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  No. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  know  what  that  fanner  pays  for  such  a 
plant  per  year  i 

Mr.  KoMMEL.  I  do  not;  no,  sir.  1  imagine  it  is  about  5  to  7  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour.  Of  course,  if  a  farmer  happens  to  have  a  stream 
on  his  place,  he  can  get  his  electricity  at  veiy  small  cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
installing  this  electrical  plant  and  a  wnndmilll? 

Dr.  ilELViN.  The  first  cost,  of  course,  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
windmill;  but  it  is  not  satisfactory.  It  is  constantly  out  of  repair, 
and  frequently,  when  you  want  the  water  most,  the  wind  does  not 
blow.  We  have  had  a  windmill,  I  may  say,  at  Bethesda,  and  also 
steam  power,  and  now  have  electric  power,  and  electric  power  is  the 
most  satisfactory,  and  I  think  in  the  long  run  is  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  experimented  with  gasolme  pumps? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  think  we  had  a  gasoline  pump  there  also  for  a  time, 
but  the  most  satisfactory  service  has  been  with  electricity. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  final  first  cost  of  this  farm  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  $25  000. 

The  Chairman.  Just  even,  to  a  cent? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Even,  ves. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  is  the  object  of  this  farm,  to  erect  ordi- 
nary model  buildings  to  he  an  example  to  other  farmers,  or  a  place 
where  you  can  carry  on  your  own  experiments  in  your  own  particular 
work? 
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Dr.  Mblvin.  We  will  try  to  utilize  this,  as  far  as  possible,  in  differ- 
ent directions.  For  instance,  in  the  erection  of  buildings  we  will  try 
to  put  up  such  as  a  farmer  would  want,  and  in  their  construc- 
tion we  will  also  expect  to  study  the  construction  with  reference 
to  buildings  which  accumulate  the  least  amount  of  moisture.  In 
buildings  of  different  construction  some  of  the  walls  are  constantly 
wet  in  flie  winter  with  moisture  accumulating  on  them,  and  why  that 
is  and  what  other  construction  should  be  used  to  avoid  this  is  a 
question  that  we  would  consider.  The  primary  use  of  the  farm 
would  be  for  the  study  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  bureau,  the  Anizoal 
Husbandry  Divisiwi  and  the  Dairy  Division,  in  their  lines  of  work. 

The  Chaikman.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  construction,  is  not 
that  a  question  for  architects,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not 
everjr  architect  of  any  skill  at  all  understand  all  about  it,  and  know 
why  it  is  that  moisture  accumulates  on  such  walls,  and  does  not  he 
know  how  to  construct  his  buildings  so  that  moisture  will  not  appear? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Most  of  that  work  has  been  confined  more  to  city 
buildings  than  to  farm  buildings.  There  has  not  been  much  sci- 
entific study  or  farm  buildings.  The  matter  of  ventilation  is  one 
that  has  not  been  studied  completely. 

Mr.  RuoKEB.  Is  it  customary  for  a  farmhouse  to  have  wet  waUs 
in  winter  or  summer  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Some  of  the  stables,  not  the  dwelling  houses 
themselves. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Is  that  due  to  the  locality,  or  is  it  general,  in  your 
observation  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  do  not  think  the  locahty  has  anything  to  do  with 
it,  if  the  climatic  conditions  are  about  the  same. 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  have  never  seen  very  much  of  it,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  was  inquiring.     I  have  seen  houses  constructed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  I  seldom  ever  see  any  wet  walls.     1  do  not  know 
whether  I  noticed  it. 
'   Mr.  Rommel.  Do  you  use  bank  barns  in  your  locality  ? 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  have  seen  them;  yes,  many  a  time. 

Mr.  Rommel.  Do  you  notice  moisture  there  ? 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  Have  you  any  publication  showing  the  best  method  of 
installing  waterworks  on  the  farm  ? 

Dr.  MSlvin.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Lever.  Not  in  the  department  at  all  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  would  not  say  positively;  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
are  any. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  received  a  letter  this  morning  asking  about  such  a 
publication,  and  I  did  not  know  where  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  horses  have  you  on  that  place  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  should  think  there  were  about  8  or  10  horses  and 
mules. 

The  Chairman.  What  line  of  experiments  are  you  carrying  on  with 
them? 

Dr.  Melvin,  Most  of  them  are  work  animals  that  we  are  not 

expecting  to  experiment  with.     We  have  some  grade   Percheron 

mares  that  we  will  probably  breed  and  raise  colts  from.     There  is 

one  mare  that  was  bought  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  to  the  zebra. 
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That  is  used,  I  think,  principally  as  a  saddle  mare  around  the  place. 
I  think  that  is  the  only  experimental  one  that  there  is  there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ffot  far  along  enough  with  your  plans 
yet  to  be  able  to  tell  us  what  aaditional  stock  you  expect  to  put  on  the 
place  during  the  conaing  year,  and  just  what  line  of  research  you  expect 
to  follow  in  connection  with  them  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  be  able  to  give  you  a  detailed 
statement  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  some  of  the  problems  of  animal  hus- 
bandry, in  a  general  way,  that  you  want  to  mvestigate  at  that  farm  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  One  of  the  projects  that  we  have  is  the  development 
of  milch  goats.  W^e  have  alreadv  purchased  quite  a  few  goats  that 
will  undoubtedly,  by  selective  breeding,  develop  into  a  strain  of 
milch  goats,  which  would  be  very  useful  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  V.liere  are  those  goats  now  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  They  are  at  present  at  Bethesda,  I  thmk.  V^e  have 
not  facilities  for  taking  care  of  them  at  Beltsville  yet. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  what  next? 

.  Dr.  Melvin.  They  have  a  poultry  plant  there  that  they  expect  to 
transfer  to  Beltsville. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  follow  along,  not  waiting  for  me  to 
ask  questions  as  to  any  particular  thing. 

Dr.  Melvin.  May  I  call  on  Mr.  Rommel  to  detail  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  somebody  called  on  who  can 
give  some  information. 

Mr.  Rommel.  Mr.  Chairman,  among  the  lines  of  work  we  are  plan- 
ning to  do  there,  in  addition  to  the  work  with  milch  goats  that  Dr. 
Melvin  has  spoken  of,  are  studies  on  the  economic  feeding  of  poultrv 
and  studies  on  the  growing  6f  sheep.  Especially  one  I  have  in  mind, 
when  we  are  ready  to  do  it,  a  study  of  inbreeding  in  sheep.  We  have 
so  far  attained  results  in  the  inbreeding  of  small  mammals  that  lead 
us  to  believe  that  a  great  many  of  the  theories  on  this  subject  which 
are  held  almost  universally  are  not  founded  on  scientific  fact.  I  can 
say,  briefly,  that  we  have  mbred  guinea  pigs  as  closely  as  it  is  possible 
to  mate  them,  breeding  full  litter  brother  and  sister  in  each  genera- 
tion, for  a  total  of  nine  generations  to  date;  that  is  to  say,  we  started 
with  unrelated  stock,  or  practically  unrelated  stock— you  could  not 
say  it  was  inbred.  We  have  mated  these  guinea  pigs  in  each  genera- 
tion by  selecting  full  Htter  brother  and  sister,  and  we  have  carried 
that  on  for  nine  generations.  In  that  time  we  have  upset  every 
theory  that  people  claim  is  bound  to  result  when  you  inbreed  mam- 
mals. We  nave  increased  the  fecimdity;  w^e  are  increasing  the 
size  of  Utters — in  some  cases  we  get  six.  They  are  not  all  raised, 
but  they  are  all  born.  When  we  started  there  was  an  average  of 
less  than  three  to  the  Utter.  We  have  increased  size  at  birth,  we 
have  increased  the  rate  of  OTowth^  we  have  increased  the  number  at 
a  litter,  three  things  that  tlie  ordmary  man  who  is  not  a  student  of 
breeding  claims  you  will  ruin  if  you  inbreed. 

We  do  not  know,  and  we  do  not  claim  to  say,  whether  those  results 
can  be  appUed  to  the  larger  animals.  The  only  safe  proposition  to 
make  is  tliat  different  animals  are  probably  affected  in  different 
ways  by  inbreeding,  just  as  different  plants  appear  to  be  affected  in 
different  ways  by  mbreeding.  We  want  to  try  it  first  with  sheep, 
we  want  to  try  it  with  poultry,  and  we  want  to  try  it  later  on  with 
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hogs.     The  reason  that  we  want  to  try  it  particularly  with  sheep  is 
that  some  of  our  best  field  men  in  the  bureau  claim  that  the  wool  has 

f Tactically  been  bred  off  the  sheep  on  some  ranges  by  inbreeding, 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  the  committee  why  I  think  we  have  the 
results  we  have  in  inbreeding  guinea  pigs.  There  is  a  very  great 
Missourian  who  is  noted  as  the  greatest  breeder  of  Berkshire  nogs 
who  ever  lived.  He  has  bred  his  hogs  in  and  in  for  25  years.  In  fdl 
that  time  he  has  never  used  a  boar  that  he  did  not  breed  himself. 
In  only  two  instances  has  he  used  sows  that  he  did  not  breed  himself, 
and  wnen  he  goes  into  the  show  ring  the  other  people  wait  until  he 
gets  the  blue  ribbon  and  then  take  what  is  left.  The  way  he  has 
done  that  is,  he  has  laid  down  as  a  cardinal  principle  that  he  will  never 
mate  two  animals  with  common  defects.  That  is  the  principle  we 
follow  with  our  guinea  pigs.  This  Mr.  Gentry  has  proven  apparently 
that  hogs  are  not  affected  by  inbreeding.  It  is  a  subject  that  we 
know  very  little  about,  and  it  is  a  subject,  when  you  stop  to  think 
of  it,  that  is  of  immense  importance  to  every  breeder  of  live  stock, 
because  if  a  man  follows  the  conventional  practice,  he  uses  a  male  on 
his  females  for  one  or  two  generations,  and  has  to  buy  another  male 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  If  there  was  such  a  thing  as  using  that 
male  on  his  female  offspring  successfully  that  man  saves  the  price 
of  another  male.  The  same  proposition  applies  to  horses,  although 
when  you  get  into  horses  the  mental  side  is  so  important  that  you 
are  dealing  with,  you  might  say  psychology — you  are  dealing  with 
the  purely  nervous  and  mental  attributes — it  is  a  diflScult  thmg  to 
measure  those  in  a  practical  way. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  experiments  been  made  with  either  cat- 
tle or  horses  to  determine  the  results  of  inbreeding? 
^  Mr.  Rommel.  No,  sir;  there  have  not  been.  The  reasons  are 
simply  because  the  subject  has  never  been  taken  up  as  vet  by  any 
institutions  that  are  devoted  primarily  to  the  studies  unclerlying  the 
breeding  of  animals  as  relatea  to  agriculture.  They  have  made  in- 
breeding experiments  in  Grermany  in  laboratories  of  the  universities. 
They  have  made  them  in  one  or  two  laboratories  in  this  country.  I 
do  not  recall  any,  unless  it  is  a  case  in  Germany,  where  any  investi- 
gator has  carried  on  investigations  with  guinea  pigs  or  very  small 
mammals  as  far  as  we  have.  But  they  have  never  applied  those 
things  to  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  hogs.  The  case  I  mentioned  is 
the  most  noted  one  with  hogs.  You  gentlemen  are  all  probablv 
familiar  with  the  famous  New  York  Milb  Shorthorn  sale  in  1873, 1 
think  it  was,  where  one  cow  sold  for  $40,600.  The  cattle  that  sold 
at  that  sale  at  those  exceedingly  hi^h  prices  amounted  to  nothing, 
and  there  have  been  three  reasons  advanced  why  they  amounted  to 
nothing.  One  was  that  they  had  tuberculosis.  Another  was  that 
they  had  had  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  which  the 
owners  thought  they  had  cured.  The  othpr  was  that  they  had  been 
inbred  to  such  an  extent  that  their  breeding  powers  were  mined. 

In  regard  to  the  work  to  be  done  at  Beltsville  with  horses,  I  am  a 
little  in  doubt  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  undertake  any  horse- 
breeding  investigations  there,  except  as  incidental  to  running  the 
farm.  The  horses  that  we  have  are  used  practically,  as  Dr.  Melvin 
says,  for  work  purposes,  but  we  intend  to  do  what  every  good 
farmer  ought  to  do,  have  as  many  mares  as  we  can  and  breed 
those  mares  as  an  object  lesson  to  farmers,  and  it  is   a  problem 
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whether  to  use  mares  of  the  draft  type.  I  am  incUned  to  think 
that  mares  of  the  draft  type  in  that  section  of  Maryland  will  be 
the  most  economical  in  the  long  run  to  use.  The  same  proposition 
applies  to  the  study  of  beef  cattle.  The  utiUzation  of  roughage  on 
an  eastern  farm,  the  possibiUty  of  raising  such  cattle  economically 
under  eastern  conditions,  where  the  concentrated  feeds  are  naturally 
very  high  in  price — all  veiy  useful  studies.  Then  we  will  have  in  the 
division  of  the  farm  that  Dr.  Melvin  has  mentioned  a  direct  com- 
parison right  there  on  the  ground — in  the  long  run,  you  understand — 
Detween  tne  economy  of  a  dairy  farm  and  the  economy  of  a  general 
Uve-stock  farm  \\athout  dairying,  side  by  side,  on  the  same  sou. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  breed  of  animals  are  you  going  to  use  in  your 
experimentation — Percheron,  Clyde,  Shire,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Our  mares  are  grade  Percherons. 

The  Chairman.  Some  scientific  breeder  of  animals  developed  what 
he  thought  was  a  law  in  relation  to  that — what  do  you  call  it,  Mendels 
law? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  that  law,  briefly? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir;  that  law,  briefly,  is  that  inheritance  in  ani- 
mals is  based  on  what  they  call  unit  characters— that  is  to  say,  there 
are  in  every  animal  a  certain  number  of  unit  characters  that  go  in 
pairs.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  define  this  as  to  animals,  because 
they  are  pretty  much  at  sea  yet  as  to  the  appUcation  of  this  law  to 
inheritance  in  the  animals.  But  take,  for  instance,  plants — one  plant 
having  a  long  stem  and  another  having  a  short  stem,  of  the  same 
variety.  The  long  and  the  short  stems  would  make  the  pair  of  unit 
characters.  When  you  mate  two  individuals,  one  possessing  one 
unit  character,  the  other  possessing  the  other,  one  character  acts  as  a 
*' dominant, '^  and  in  the  resulting  progeny  only  that  character 
appears.  The  other  character  is  a  recessive  and  appears  when  you 
mate  the  cross-breds,  namely,  the  hybrid  animals.  These  unit  char- 
acters are  inherited  in  the  proportion  of  one  recessive,  one  dominant, 
and  two  hybrids,  the  hybrid  breaking  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  first 
cross. 

The  Chairman.  Have  your  breeding  experiments  at  Bethesda 
tended  to  confirm  or  disprove  that  law  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  have  confirmed  that  law  as  far  as  it  appUes  to 
the  inheritance  of  coat  color  in  rats.  It  is  very  interesting,  and  if 
the  committee  has  time  to  hear  a  very  brief  statement  of  that  I  will 
give  it.  We  mated  domestic  rats  with  what  are  commonly  known 
as  the  hooded  rat.  That  is  a  rat  with  a  white  body,  black  head, 
and  black  stripes  down  the  back,  said  to  have  been  domesticatea 
in  China  for  a  couple  of  thousand  years.  They  are  very  tame,  very 
easily  handled,  have  no  savage  disposition  wliatever.  We  mated 
them  with  ordinary  rats  that  we  caught  in  the  barns  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; just  the  common  gray  rat.  The  first  cross  was  solid  gray. 
There  has  never  been  a  mating  of  this  kind  there  that  was  not  sohd 
gray  in  the  first  cross,  and  as  ugly  in  disposition  as  could  be  imagined. 
Thev  had  the  sohd  gray  color  of  the  wild  rat  and  the  ugly  disposition 
of  the  wild  rat,  the  gray  color  and  the  ugly  disposition  being  domi- 
nant. Then  they  break  up  all  down  the  line,  and  we  would  get  all 
kinds  of  things,  and  we  can  by  the  proper  mating  get  back  to  the 
original  stock,  as  far  as  color  is  concerned.     Of  course,  one  has  to 
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be  veiT  careful  in  stating  how  an  experiment  of  that  kind  applies  to 
animals  used  for  milk  or  meat  production,  especially  meat  produc- 
tion, because  the  color  of  a  steer,  whether  he  is  ring-streaked  or 
spotted,  does  not  cut  very  much  figure  when  he  gets  before  a  buyer, 
and  we  do  not  know  yet  how  the  characters  that  indicate  the  nesh 
quaUties  apply. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  employ  male  or  female  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Both  ways. 

Mi.  Hawley.  It  has  been  stated  that  animals  that  had  black  hides 
were  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  meat  producers  as  are  those 
that  have  red  ana  white  hides. 

Mr.  Rommel.  There  is  an  object  lesson  ri^ht  there  [referring  to 

Eicture  of  Angus  cattle  on  wall].  That  loaa  of  steers  brought  the 
ighest  price  on  the  Chicago  market  of  any  load  of  steers  ever  sold, 
$15.50  per  hundred  pounds.  These  (Herefords)  were  also  in  great 
demand,  as  were  those  over  there  (Shorthorns),  but  not  as  high 
priced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Angus  cattle,  shown  in  the  picture 
above  the  chairman's  seat,  are  the  cattle  preferred  by  the  packers. 
They  are  the  most  valuable  com  belt  cattle,  for  the  reason  that  they 
stand  heavy  feeding  better  than  anv  others.  You  can  cram  com  into 
an  Angus  steer  and  he  keeps  smootli,  but  if  you  force  a  Hereford  or  a 
Shorthorn  to  the  same  extent  he  gets  rough.  The  color  cuts  no 
figure.  It  is  the  conformation  of  the  animal,  where  the  meat  is,  that 
counts. 

Mr.  Cocks.  How  he  dresses  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir;*  how  he  dresses. 

Mr.  Lever.  What  do  you  regard  the  be^t  beef  cattle  for  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  are  studying  that  proposition  now,  Mr.  Lever. 
I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  can  tell  you  in  a  general  way  what 
we  have  done  with  the  cattle.  We  have  used  grade  Angus,  Shorthorn, 
Hereford,  and  Redpolls,  and  much  to  my  surprise  the  Redpoll  grades 
stand  a  winter  on  cotton  stalks  as  well  as  any. 

ilr.  Lever.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  theory  that  they  are 
breeding  the  wool  off  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Rommel.  That  simply  is  a  statement  that  was  given  to  me  by 
one  of  the  best  field  men  we  have  in  tlie  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
I  was  discussing  this  inbreeding  experiment  with  him,  and  he  said, 
''It  will  not  do.'^  I  said, ''  WTiy  ?"  He  said,  ''I  have  seen  the  fleeces 
completely  destroyed  in  the  West  by  inbreeding;  they  would  get 
open,  coarse,  and  thin  in  wool." 

Mr.  Lever.  It  affects  the  amount  of  wool  produced  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  amount,  and  its  quality,  and  all  that,  and  the 
character  of  the  fleece. 

Mr.  Stanley.  They  have  carried  these  experiments  to  a  greater 
extent,  to  a  more  startling  extent,  in  Paris  than  anywhere  else,  have 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  believe  there  was  something  done  in  France.  The 
inbreeding  work  I  particularly  referred  to  was  done  in  Grermany. 

The  Chairman .  Dr.  Melvin,  will  you  proceed  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  The  item  of  $65,000  was  for  the  purchase  of  quaran- 
tine stations. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me.  I  think  if  you  have  nothing  further 
in  the  way  of  general  statement  concerning  the  work  of  your  bureau 
during  the  past  year  we  will  take  up  the  estimates  in  their  order  and 
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discuss  that  one  when  we  come  to  it.  You  have  nothing  further,  then, 
Dr.  Melvin  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No;  I  have  nothing  especial. 

The  Chairman.  Takhig  up  the  estimates  on  page  11,  I  find  that 
you  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  $S00  in  the  sjQary  of  your  chief 
clerk  and  an  increase  of  $250  in  the  salary  of  your  editor  and  com- 
piler. How  long  has  the  position  of  chief  clerk  been  held  by  the 
same  man  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  This  man  has  had  the  position,  I  should  say,  about 
three  years;  between  two  and  three  years. 

The  Chaibman.  And  his  salary  has  been  $2,000  during  all  that 
time? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir;  $2,000  has  been  the  salary  for  that  posi- 
tion for  a  number  of  years.  There  has  been  no  increase  made  in  the 
pay  for  probably  15  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  has  been  in  the  bureau  t 

Dr.  Melvin.  He  has  been  in  the  bureau  in  different  positions  for 
about  13  or  14  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  an  increase  of  $250  for  your  editor 
and  compiler.     How  long  has  that  salary  been  $2,000  ? 

Dr.  Mj:lvin.  That  has  been  the  salary  which  he  has  drawn,  I 
think,  for  six  or  seven  years.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
increase  in  that  salary. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  person  has  held  the  place  for  six 
or  seven  years  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No  ;  this  man  has  held  the  place  for  about  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  particular  reason  to  give  why  these 
increases  should  be  made? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes;  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  both  men  are  exceed- 
ingly competent  for  the  positions  they  are  filHng,  and  that  their  duties 
have  materially  increased,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  would  only  be  equitable  that  these  salaries  be  increased  to 
that  amount  and  in  proportion  to  salaries  of  similar  positions  in  other 
bureaus  of  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  and  for  what  reason  have  their 
duties  increased  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  The  work  of  the  bureau  itself  has  increased  very 
materially  from  year  to  year,  and  of  course  their  duties  have 
increased  therewith . 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  work  longer  hours  than  they  formerly  did  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  they  both  do;  they  both  work  a  great  deal  over- 
time. In  the  case  of  our  chief  clerk  he  is  frequently  there  till  6  o'clock, 
and  often  has  work  to  take  home  with  him.  Both  of  them  take  home 
work  every  week  and  work  at  it  at  night  in  order  to  complete  their 
duties. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  get  through 
with  the  work  which  they  individually  have  to  do  within  the  time  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  There  is  such  a  multitude  of  interiiiptions  during  the 
day,  to  take  up  a  piece  of  work  which  requires  considerable  thought 
they  have  to  take  it  home  to  do  it.  We  all  have  to  do  more  or  less 
of  tnat,  all  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  work  which  they  have  to  do  personally;  it 
is  not  work  which  could  be  given  to  a  subordinate  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No,  sir;  it  is  work  which  they  have  to  do  themselves. 
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The  Chairman.  In  the  last  item  on  that  page  it  appears  that  an 
increase  of  five  clerks  is  submitted,  three  by  transfer  from  lump 
funds,  and  two  new  places.  I  suppose  your  reasons  for  that  would 
be  simply  the  increase  of  the  work  of  your  bureau  ? 

Dr.  MELViN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  next  paragraph,  providing  for  20  clerks, 
an  increase  of  2  is  again  submitted,  and  I  presume  the  same  reason 
would  apply  there  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  all  the  way  through,  wherever  you  have 
asked  for  an  increase  of  clerks,  you  nave  done  it  after  careful  consid- 
eration, and  because  you  thmk  the  additional  force  is  absolutely 
needed  to  take  care  of  the  increased  work  1 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Li  case  the  working  time  of  the  clerks  should  be 
increased  a  half  hour  a  day,  about  which  we  have  seen  a  good  deal  in 
the  papers  recently,  would  it  make  any  diTerence  in  your  estimate 
for  additional  help  ? 

Mr.  Melvin.  I  would  not  like  to  say  whether  it  would  or  would  not, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Of  course,  an  addition  of  time  would  undoubtedly 
enable  each  clerk  to  do  a  little  more,  but  we  often  have  to  increase 
the  number,  the  units,  as  well  as  the  total  amount  of  work  which  the 
clerks  would  do.  For  instance,  we  have  some  particular  lines  of  work, 
some  new  work,  that  requires  an  additional  man,  and  other  clerks 
could  not  do  that  in  addition  to  the  work  which  they  are  already 
doing,  and  those  are  factors  which  I  would  not  Uke  to  speak  of 
definiteh'  without  making  a  more  particular  inquiry. 

The  dHAiRMAN.  What  system  do  you  follow  to  make  ceratin  that 
your  clerks  are  doing  the  work  that  they  are  able  to  do  and  ought 
to  do  ?    What  isyour  efficiency  system,  m  other  words  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  We  depend  on  the  one  xmder  whom  they  are  imme- 
diately working  to  report  on  their  efficiency.  There  is  a  system  of 
eflSciency  reports  which  are  required  twice  a  year.  These  are  made 
out  by  the  immediate  superior.  Then  their  efficiency  report  in  turn 
is  made  out  by  the  one  immediately  above  them.  In  the  case  of  my 
immediate  subordinates,  their  efficiency  ratings  would  be  mcide  out 
by  me,  and  then  in  turn  they  would  make  out  the  efficiency  ratings 
of  those  directly  under'  them,  and  these  efficiency  ratings  are  filed 
with  each  man's  jacket  each  year,  and  are  scrutinized  and  are  gone 
over  and  are  on  nle  for  reference  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  individual 
person. 

The  Chairman.  Is  every  clerk  required  to  make  a  certain  grading 
in  efficiency  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  absolute  or  not.  It  is 
usual,  though,  where  they  fall  in  their  efficiency  so  that  it  is  markedly 
deficient,  to  reduce  them  or  dismiss  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  whether  any  clerks  have  been 
either  reduced  or  dismissed  from  your  bureau  during  the  past  year 
for  deficiency  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes;  there  have  been  quite  a  few;  that  is,  I  will  not 
confine  it  all  to  clerks,  but  different  employees. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  really  drop  people,  then,  when  they  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  ? 
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Dr.  Melvin.  We  have  to;  yes,  sir.  Of  course  it  is  a  harder  thing 
to  do  under  those  conditions  than  it  is  where  there  is  some  flaCTant 
violation  for  which  you  can  immediately  dismiss  a  person  witnout 
much  further  consideration.  But  we  are  constantly  letting  men  out 
of  the  service  because  of  their  inefficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  able  to  give  the  percentage  of  your 
force  that  is  dropped  from  year  to  year  due  to  inefficiency  f 

Dr.  Melvin.  1  would  not  like  to  give  the  percentage  from  memory, 
but  the  actual  number  dismissed  for  inefficiency  and  misconduct 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  was  119. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  a  law  was  passed  absolutely  requiring 
you  to  drop  10  per  cent  of  your  force  every  year,  naturally  providing 
that  those  lowest  in  efficiency  should  be  in  this  class,  do  you  think  it 
would  improve  the  efficiency  of  your  force  generally  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  It  is  quite  a  new  idea  that  I  have  not  thought  of 
before.     It  would  have  quite  a  stimulating  effect  on  a  good  many. 

Mr.  Hawley.  When  you  speak  of  reducing  them,  do  you  mean 
reducing  them  in  salary  or  reducing  them  in  rank  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Of  course,  with  the  clerks  it  would  practically  apply 
to  the  salary.  I  do  not  think  we  have  reduced  them  in  rank  in  any 
place,  but  in  salary. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  putting  these  people  on  the  statutory  roll 
interfere  with  reductions  in  their  salaries  ? 

Dr.  Mblvin.  It  might,  to  some  extent.  Of  course,  we  could  only 
reduce  as  we  had  positions  vacant  at  lower  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Turning  to  the  note  of  comment  upon  the  statu- 
tory roll  on  the  top  of  page  15,  I  notice  that  330  employees,  whose 
salaries  a^^egate  $300,000,  were  transferred  from  the  permanent 
appropriation  for  meat  inspection,  while  that  appropriation  has  not 
been  reduced.  That  is  just  anotner  way  of  asKing  for  an  increase 
in  your  permanent  appropriation  for  meat  inspection,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  think  tnat  the  reason  this  was  taken  up  in  that 
way  was  on  account  of  an  act  which  provided  for  doing  away  with 
all  lump-sum  salaries  and  providing  statutory  positions. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  were  the  only  reason  for  transferring  them 
then  you  should  ask  that  your  permanent  appropriation  be  reduced, 
or  else  you  will  have  a  surplus  or  some  $300,0p0  to  turn  back  into  the 
Treasury.  The  question  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  you  are  of 
the  opinion  that  an  increase  of  $300,000  in  jrour  permanent  appropria- 
tion for  enforcing  the  meat-inspection  act  is  absolutely  needed  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  think  we  should  have  in  some  form  or  another  an 
increase  in  that  appropriation  so  as  to  permit  of  increases  in  salaries 
in  that  line  of  work  and  increase  in  tne  work.  New  abattoirs  are 
being  built,  which  means  more  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Do  y^ou  mean  to  say  that  your  only  reason  for 
asking  for  a  permanent  increase  in  that  appropnation  is  m  order  that 
you  may  increase  the  salaries  of  the  men  who  are  employed?  Is 
that  what  I  understood  you  to  say  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No,  sir.  This  change  was  made  primarily  under  an 
act  which  required  the  placing  of  all  lump-sum  positions  and  trans- 
ferring them  mto  statutory  positions. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Dr.  Melvin.  That,  of  course,  would  take  out  certain  employees. 
For  instance,  those  engaged  in  scientific  work  could  remain  on  lump- 
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sum  funds.  Those  of  lesser  grades,  like  clerks  and  laborers  and  the 
like  of  that,  were  to  be  placed  m  statutory  positions.  Those  classes 
who  worked  under  the  meat-inspection  funa — the  veterinarians  and 
the  meat  inspectors — were  classined  as  scientific  workers,  and  inspec- 
tors' assistants  or  taggers  were  to  go  into  statutory  positions,  and  in 
working  this  out  this  is  the  proportion  that  was  deciaed  should  go  on 
the  statutorj"  positions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  the  men  who  are  transferred  to  the 
statutory  roll  from  your  meat-inspection  force  employed  outside  of 
Washington  ? 

Dr.  A&:lvin.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  all  are  employed  outside  of  Washing- 
ton. Our  force  in  Washington  in  meat  inspection — that  is,  in  the 
abattoirs — is  considered  the  same  as  being  outside.  Only  the  force 
in  our  department  buildings  proper  is  considered  as  within  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  did  you  classify  your  taggers  and 
other  employees  of  that  class  whom-  you  say  were  tranirerred  to 
the  statutory  roll  ?    Did  you  classify  them  as  laborers  or  clerks  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No;  they  went  under  their  designation  as  unskilled 
laborers,  I  presume. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  here  on  page  12  four  inspectors'  assistants, 
in  one  item.  $1,000  each,  and  12  inspectors'  assistants  at  $840  each. 
Are  those  all  that  were  transferred  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No;  those,  I  think,  are  employed  in  work  outside  of 
meat  inspection.  For  instance,  in  stock  yards  on  contagious  diseases 
of  animals.  They  would  be  under  the  appropriation  ror  inspection 
and  quarantine,  and  not  under  the  meat-inspection  fund. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Zappone  what  his  under- 
standing is  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Zappone.  Mr.  Chairman,  beUeving  that  the  committee  might 
wish  to  discuss  this  item  very  closely,  I  thought  it  wise  to  keep  all  the 
meat-inspection  transfers  together.     If  j^ou  will  look  at  the  center  of 

f>age  13,  you  will  find  a  note  under  which  appear  the  places  trans- 
erred  from  the  meat-inspection  roll;  the  preceding  pages  cover  the 
transfers  from  *' general  expenses." 
The  Chairman.  On  page  13  the  note  you  refer  to  states: 


Are  the  places  which  follow  that  note  in  Washington  or  out  of 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  They  are  both  in  Washington  and  out  of  Wash- 
iii£ion.    Most  of  the  strictly  clerical  places  are  in  Washington. 

TThe  Chairman.  Is  it  customary  to  carry  places  on  statutory  rolls 
which  are  out  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  Not  as  a  rule,  but  there  is  no  law  against  it,  Mr. 
Chairman.  If  you  will  read  that  provision  of  law  (regarding  transfers 
to  statutory  rolls)  which  was  put  mto  our  bill  last  year  by  tne  Senate^ 
you  will  see  that  it  makes  no  reference  to  appropriations,  nor  does  it 
make  any  reference  to  the  city  of  Washington.  It  provides  that  all 
places  or  the  classes  enumerated  shall  be  transferred  to  the  specific 
statutory  rolls,  and  this  we  interpreted  to  mean  places  both  in  and  out 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  as  the  action  was  really  taken  on  account 
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of  the  large  lump  funds  of  the  Forest  Service,     the  bulk  of  their 
einployees  oeing  in  the  field. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  The  provision  to  which  Mr.  Zappone  refers  is  as 
follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  the  year  1912,  and  annually  thereafter,  ehall 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  eubmistdon  to  Congress  in  the  Book  oi 
Estimates  detailed  estimates  for  all  executive  officers,  clerks,  and  employees  below  the 
^lade  of  clerkf»,  indicating  a  salary  or  comjiensation  for  each  necessary  to  be  employecl 
for  the  various  bureaus,  offices,  and  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  * 

That  is  very  broad,  and  I  think  the  Secretary  is  right  in  construing 
it  as  applying  to  all  employees,  no  matter  whether  their  work  is  done 
in  Washington  or  outside  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Zappone.  I  consulted  the  SoUcitor  of  the  department,  and  that 
is  his  opinion  also. 

The  Chairman.  That  appropriation  has  been  fuUv  comphed  with 
touching  the  meat-inspection  service,  has  it,  Doctor  f 

Dr.  Melvin.  As  far  as  we  could.  It  appears  that  even  with  this 
amount  there  are  still  some  under  that  lump  fimd. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  all  together  on  this  roll,  as  I  figure  it  out. 
by  way  of  transfer  from  the  meat-inspection  service,  165  mspectors 
assistants,  some  of  them  at  salaries  of  $840,  others  at  $900,  and  others 
at  $1,000.    Are  those  all  the  inspectors'  assistants  who  are  employed 
in  your  service  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  transfer  all  of  them,  or  if  you  did 
not  transfer  all  of  them,  why  did  you  transfer  any  of  them  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  The  change,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  during  my  absence 
from  the  city,  and  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question.  Possibly 
Mr.  Zappone  can,  if  you  will  permit  him  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Zappone.  The  original  recommendation  from  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  I  think,  contemplated  the  transfer  of  all  inspectors' 
assistants,  and  the  estimates  were  so  prepared  originally  and  sent  to 
the  Treasury.  You  have  all  read  in  tne  papers  of  now  the  President 
cut  the  estimates  to  the  bone.  This  was  one  of  the  estimates  he  cut. 
The  amount  of  $300,000  was  fixed  upon  by  the  President  as  the  total 
increase,  and  the  Secretary  reduced  the  original  estimates  accordingly. 

Dr.  Melvin.  There  were  originally,  instead  of  32  inspectors'  assist- 
ants at  $1,000,  37 ;  and  6  at  $900  instead  of  1 ;  and  336  at  $840  instead 
of  133.  This  rearrangement  makes  the  total  number  330  and  the 
amount  exactly  $300,000.     The  original  amount  was  about  $480,020. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  if  the  provision  or  the 
current  law,  which  I  have  just  read,  should  be  fully  complied  with,  it 
would  involve  a  reduction  from  the  permanent  appropriation  of 
$3,000,000  of  nearly  half  a  million,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  President,  or  whoever  finally  submitted  the  estimates, 
that  to  transfer  all  these  clerks  would  either  involve  too  great  an 
increase  in  the  appropriation  or  render  necessary  a  reduction  of  the 
permanent  appropriation,  and  to  avoid  either  of  those  alternatives 
they  sent  in  the  estimate  which  we  have  before  us  now.  Is  not  that 
your  understanding? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  believe  that  is  correct ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  would  vou  think  it  necessary  or  wise 
to  use  the  additional  $300,000  which  tne  transfer  of  these  people  to 
the  statutory  roll  will  place  at  your  disposal  ? 
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Dr.  Melvin.  I  think  that  that  would  permit  us  to  make  some 
increases  in  the  salaries  of  those  who  remam  under  the  three-million 
amount  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  up  to  the  present  time. 
But  it  would  not  enable  us  to  promote  any  of  those  who  go  outside. 
They  would  go  under  fixed  salaries  and  have  to  remain  there  until 
this  conamittee  provided  funds  for  them. 

The  Chaibman.  I  was  leading  up  to  tJiat  by  this  question :  ^^Tiat 
salaries  would  you  expect  to  increase? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  should  Uke  to  increase  all  along  the  line  those  who 
are  competent  and  merit-  promotion. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  make  it  an  individual  matter,  or 
would  you  fix  the  salary  of  inspectors'  assistants,  for  instance,  at 
$900  instead  of  at  $840,  to  begin  with? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  would  require  the  men  to  be  promoted  only  upon 
merit^  that  is,  according  to  these  efficiency  reports  which  I  have 
explamed,  and  also  by  promotion  examination,  and  I  think  I  would 
fix  a  defiiiite  number  who  could  be  promoted.  For  instance,  in  the 
veterinary  inspectors  we  have  three  classes,  eighteen,  sixteen  and 
fourteen,  and  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  limit  the  number  of  these 
different  classes;  for  instance,  a  third  in  each,  so  thatyou  would  not 
eventually  have  all  at  the  higher  salary.  The  most  efficient  could  be 
promoted  as  vacancies  occurred  in  the  higher  positions.  In  the  case 
of  meat  inspectors  I  would  adopt  sometmng  similar.  Their  salaries 
I  would  suggest  being  at  twelve  and  a  thousand.  They  are  now  all 
at  a  thousand  except  some  who  are  doing  special  work,  who  get  some 
higher  pay. 

The  Chaibman.  That  whole  matter  has  been  entirely  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  or  yourself,  has  it  not,  up  to  this  time  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  So  far  as  oiu*  funds  would  permit,  out  we  have  not 
been  able  to  continue  that  or  follow  it  out  on  accountof  our  limited 
funds.  We  had  last  year  only  about  $60,000  out  of  the  three  million 
left,  and  with  the  large  amoimt  of  work  which  we  have,  and  the  in- 
definiteness  of  just  what  the  final  result  will  be,  we  have  to  keep  con- 
siderable margm  so  as  to  prevent  going  to  jail. 

The  Chaibman.  In  making  these  transfers,  did  you  have  in  mind, 
or  did  you  make  a  memorandum,  of  the  individuals  who  would  be 
transferred  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No,  sir;  not  individuals;  only  by  classes. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  how  does  it  happen  that  you  have  133  in- 
spectors' assistants  at  $840,  and  one  inspectors'  assistant  at  $900  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  suppose  they  were  trying  to  figinre  it  out  to  come 
even  $300,000. 

The  Chaibman.  And  32  inspectors'  assistants  at  $1,000.  Do  you 
have  three  classes  of  salaries  for  inspectors'  assistants  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes;  there  are  three  classes  there  and  those  few  that 
occupy  the  higher  positions  are  on  account  of  doing  a  higher  class  of 
work  than  the  bulk  of  them.  For  instance,  some  of  them  act  as  fore- 
men. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  but  they  all  start  in  at  $840  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  promotion  to  reach  the  ad<ii- 
tional  salary  ? 
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Dr.  Melvin.  Then  it  is  planned  that  eventually  these  inspectors' 
assistants,  by  examination,  may  be  able  to  pass  into  the  position  of 
meat  inspectors,  and  there  go  on  still  further  to  the  $1,200  position. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Do  you  not  think  the  class  of  men  you  are  getting 
now  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  men  you  first  got  when  you 
started  this  bureau  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  They  are  much  higher. 

Mr.  MoDekmott.  Do  you  have  the  meat  inspectors  there,  the  ex- 
butchers  who  took  the  examination  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes;  I  think  we  are  getting  better  men  now  than  we 
did  before. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Out  home  in  the  yards  I  hear  many  complaints 
of  men,  men  who  are  drawing  $840  a  year,  tfeat  they  can  not  live  on 
$70  a  month  on  account  of  the  h^  prices,  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
and  they  are  resigning  daily.  Those  men  who  are  meat  inspectors 
are  resigning  to  go  back  into  the  packing  houses  at  higher  salaries. 
I  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  because  I  was  home  all  summer. 

Dr.  Melvin.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McDermott.  And  I  thought  you  could  take  these  640  meat 
inspectors  and  start  them  at  $900,  and  that  means  $1,160,  and,  as 
you  say,  get  the  regular  meat  inspectors  up  to  $1,200.  That  would 
be  satisfactory  all  along  the  line. 

Dr.  Melvin.  These  are  inspectors'  assistants.  They  are  not 
qualified  in  meat  inspection  woric  when  they  enter  the  bureau.  They 
are  assistants,  and  take  the  place  of  an  old  class  that  we  used  to  have 
that  we  called  ** taggers." 

Mr.  McDermott.  Then  you  do  now  believe  that  the  meat  inspec- 
tors themselves  ought  to  go  up  to  $1,200  under  the  conditions  now? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  I  believe  they  should  under  proper  supervision 
and  control,  where  they  apparenth^  merit  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  demands  for  inspection  from  estab- 
lishments which  are  entitled  to  it  which  you  have  not  been  able  to 
meetl 

Dr.  Melvin.  No,  sir;  not  yet.  We  have  not  met  that  condition. 
The  work,  however,  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  Chairman.  This  increase  in  your  lump  fund,  then,  brought 
about  by  the  transfers  to  the  statutory  roll,  would  be  used  wholly  in 
the  way  of  promotions  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Principally,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  How  many  men  would  be  affected  by  it  ?  How  many 
men  would  there  be  that  this  $300,000  would  be  divided  up  among  in 
making  promotions  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  About  700;  between  700  and  800. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  question  of 
promotions  in  making  the  transfers  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  It  would  be  more  than  that,  Mr.  Hawley;  it  would  be 
about  1,700. 

Mr.  Hawley.  One  thousand  seven  hundred  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir.     I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  whe4:her  you  had  antici- 
pated the  promotion  in  salary  when  you  transferred  these  places  to 
the  statutory  roll,  or  are  they  carried  over  at  the  same  salary  the 
men  are  now  getting  ? 
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Dr.  Melvin.  Thev  were  carried  over  at  the  same  salary  they  are 
now  getting,  and  those  that  ar^  carried  over  will  remain  at  these 
same  salaries  unless  some  provision  is  made  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  whatever  promotions  vou  might  be  able 
to  make  on  account  of  this  additional  fund  would  benefit  only  the 
men  who  would  not  go  on  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  ExacUy. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  will  you  determine  who  goes  oh  the 
statutory  roll  ?    Will  that  be  a  matter  of  eflBciency  ? 

Dr.  Mjjlvin.  That  would  be  a  matter  to  be  determined  later,  but 
would  probably  be  guided  by  the  efficiency  of  the  ones  who  go  on 
that  roll. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  law,  as  long  as  you  have  part  of  these 
inspectors'  assistants — I  will  use  them  as  a  class  for  illustration — on 
a  statutory  roll  and  part  of  them  under  a  lump  fimd,  would  you  be 
aUowed  to  shift  them  back  and  forth  as  you  wished  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  restriction  on  that. 
If  you  will  pardon  me,  though,  I  would  rersonally  much  j 'refer,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  a  much  oetter  working  basis,  if  that  fund  could 
be  made  an  exception  to  the  general  appropriation  in  the  present 
appropriation  bill  and  increased  sufficiently  to  carry  out  proper 
increases  in  salaries.  I  think  it  would  be  more  workable  because  I 
do  not  think  it  is  going  to  be  satisfactory  having  part  of  them  in  one 
form  and  a  part  in  another.  It  wiU  breed  discontent  among  the  men 
themselves,  and  that  is  one  of  the  most  imj  ortant  thin^  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  because  the  whole  thing  de;  ends  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
men. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  arrangement  recommended  here  is  carried 
out  in  a  general  way,  would  you  recommend  increasing  the  salary  of 
the  lowest  grade  from  $840  to  $900,  or  some  other  fund;  or  do  you 
consider  $840  a  satisfactory  salary  for  the  first  class  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  think  that  is  high  enough  for  an  entrance  salary  for. 
that  class  of  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  filling  the  places  'if 

Dr.  Melvin.  Not  at  all.  That  is  a  fair  entrance  salary  for  that 
class  of  men  to-day,  but  the  trouble  is  in  being  obliged  to  keep  them 
there  indefinitely  at  that  pay.  I  think  in  the  course  of  three  years, 
say,  if  a  man  proves  himself  satisfactory,  there  should  be  some  way 
for  advancing  nim  in  pay,  and  the  same  with  these  meat  inspectors. 
Good  men,  mst-class  meat  inspectors,  are  willing  to  come  to  us  at 
$1,000  a  year  with  a  prospect  of  advancement,  but  it  is  when  they  are 
required  to  remain  at  that  pay  that  they  become  discontented, 
because  packers  will  pay  from  $1,200  to  $1,600  for  that  same  class  of 
men.  Men  will  leave  positions  $300  or  $400  higher  in  pay  with 
packers  in  order  to  work  for  the  Government.  They  do  appreciate 
a  Government  position,  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  nave  it, 
but  they  do  not  want  the  sacrifice  to  be  too  heavy, 

Mr.  McDermott.  And  they  see  these  veterinarians  being  increased 
$100  and  $200  a  year  at  times,  and  they  can  not  go  further. 

Dt.  Melvin.  We  have  been  required  to  confine  this  promotion  to 
all  classes.  We  have  veterinarians  now  who  entered  me  service  at 
$1,400,  expecting  an  increase  at  the  end  of  between  two  and  three 
years,  who  have  now  been  in  the  service  four  or  five  years  without  an 
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increase;  others  who  got  their  increase  to  $1,600,  and  have  long  since 
been  due  for  an  increase  to  $1,800  who  can  not  get  it,  and  I  am  afraid 
it  we  can  not  take  care  of  these  people  we  are  not  going  to  get  the 
efficient  service  we  have  had  and  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

The  Chairman.  Your  range  of  salaries  is  from  $840  for  an  inspec- 
tor's assistant  to  what  sum  for  the  liighest  paid  man  who  is  used  in  the 
packing  house  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Excepting  those  in  charge  of  the  work,  $1,800  is  the 
usual  charge.  We  have  men  in  charge  of  work,  one  man  at  $3,500, 
the  man  in  charge  at  Chicago,  who  is  the  highest  paid  man  outside  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Who  is  that,  Dr.  Bennett  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Dr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  McDermott.  He  is  worth  it. 

Dr.  Melvin.  Then  generally  our  men  in  charge  at  small  stations, 
some  of  them  only  get  the  same  as  the  maximum  salary,  $1,800.  The 
bulk  of  them,  however,  who  are  in  charge,  at  these  smaller  stations, 
get  $2,000.  The  man  at  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  I  think,  get  some- 
where about  $2,500  to  $2,750.  But  for  the  men  on  the  floor,  the  men 
who  make  the  actual  inspections  on  the  killing  floor,  the  veterinarians, 
they  go  from  $1,400  to  $1,800.  There  are  three  classes,  14  ,16,  and  18. 
My  idea  would  be  if  we  could  have  those  divided  into  three  groups  and 
have  a  third  in  each  group,  so  that  we  would  not  overflow  into  the 
highest,  eventually  it  would  be  very  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Coming  below  your  $1,400  class,  how  do  the 
salaries  run  downward  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  We  have  meat  inspectors  with  a  minimum  salary  of 
$1,000,  and  some  of  those  men  who  are  in  charge  of  stations  receive 
higher  pay.  For  instance,  there  may  be  a  distributing  house  of  one 
of  the  large  packers  at  one  city,  like  Austin,  Tex.,  to  which  they 
ship  meats  and  there  boil  hams,  and  do  some  minor  work  of  that  sort. 
One  of  these  meat  inspectors  is  placed  in  charge  of  that  house,  and 
there  is  no  other  expert  in  that  city.  Usually  we  pay  such  a  man 
$1,200.  Then  we  have  some  of  these  men  who  are  experts  whom  we 
can  rely  on  that  we  use  to  send  around  where  there  are  differences 
of  opinion  between  our  own  inspectors  and  between  the  inspectors 
and  the  packers.  There  are  two  or  three  of  those  men  who  are  getting 
$1,400.  Then  we  have  some  who  are  working  in  a  supervisory  capacity 
in  the  large  stations,  like  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  who  get  $1,200. 
But  those  are  the  exceptions. 

Mr.  McDermott.  How  do  you  except  them  ?  How  do  you  make 
that  exception  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  By  their  qualifications,  as  indicated  by  the  inspectors 
in  charge. 

Mr.  McDermott.  I  thought  the  maximum  was  $1,000,  and  that 
was  the  reason  I  was  asking. 

Dr.  Melvin.  No;  the  minimum  is  $1,000.  There  is  no  maximum 
fixed. 

Mr.  McDermott.  For  meat  inspectors  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Then  you  could  increase  them  to  $1,200  if  you 
had  the  money  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  If  we  had  the  money;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McDebmott.  You  have  895  of  them,  have  you  not,  at  $1,000, 
4  at  $1,400,  36  at  $1^200,  895  at  $1,000,  on  page  20? 

Dr.  Melvin.  That  is  the  bulk  of  them. 

Mr.  McDebmott.  That  only  costs  you  $100,000  to  increase  them 
$100  a  year.  You  would  not  have  to  bring  them  all  up,  only  those 
who  had  been  m  the  service  three  years  or  more,  and  Dr.  Melvin  says 
that  the  minimum  is  $1,000,  but  that  there  is  no  maximum  to^what 
they  can  pay  them,  and  they  are  all  good  inspectors,  all  practical 
butchers,  and  took  this  examination  two  or  tnree  years  ago  when 
this  bureau  started.  Those  men  are  leaving  and  going  back  to  the 
packing  houses  because  they  do  not  see  any  advancement  over 
$1,000;  and  there  has  been  some  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  the 
veterinarians  getting  $1,400,  $1,600,  and  $1,800,  and  you  can  hear  a 
kind  of  rumblmg.  I  was  home  all  summer,  and  I  talked  to  a  whole 
lot  of  the  boys,  and  they  are,  of  course,  in  favor  of  getting  a  little 
increase.    They  have  been  in  the  service  four  years. 

Dr.  Melvin.  It  would  cost  about  $250,000  to  adjust  this  whole 
pay  roll  on  the  basis  I  speak  of  and  have  a  working  fund  for  additional 
inspection. 

Mr.  Leveb.  And  your  plan  would  be  to  increase  the  permanent 
appropriation  $250,000  and  leave  you  the  leeway  you  now  nave  ? 

Dr.  MELVIN.  I  would  prefer  that;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  men  you  have  who  will 
still  remain  under  the  lump  fund,  even  if  these  transfers  should  be 
made,  who  should  be  transferred  under  the  strict  construction  of  the 
current  law  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Not  definitely.  There  are  330  that  would  be  trans- 
ferred, and  I  think  there  are  something  like  1,900  under  the  meat 
inspection,  total,  and  that  difference  would  be  left. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  would  be  something  like  1,600  men 
still  left  to  be  paid  from  the  lump  fund  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under 
the  strict  construction  of  the  provision  we  have  been  discussing, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  statutorj-  roll? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No;  not  that  many.  The  veterinarians  and  the  meat 
inspectors,  under  the  terms  of  that  provision  of  law,  could  be  left 
under  the  lump  fund. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  only  asking  for  the  number  of  those  who 
should  be  transferred  to  the  statu tor}^  roll,  according  to  your  classi- 
fication. 

Dr.  Melvin.  Two  hundred  and  thirteen. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  really  transferring  a  little  more 
than  half?     You  are  transferring  330  ancf  there  remain  123  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Passing  from  that  item,  we  come  to  consider  the 
general  paragraphs  on  page  15,  and  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  provision  for  inspection  and  quarantine  work,  in  which  appear 
the  words  **  construction  and  alteration  of  buildings  at  quarantine 
stations.''  Could  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  of  the  amount 
which  you  would  probably  want  to  use  for  construction  under  that 
paragraph  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  That  is,  under  ** General  expenses"  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  for  your  inspection  and  quarantine 
work.  Or  perhaps  I  might  state  the  question  differently,  and  ask 
you  if  you  can  give  us  the  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  total  sum 
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of  $592,700;  that  seems  to  be  a  decrease  from  the  present  appro- 
priation, although  the  change  is  probably  due  to  transfer  to  the 
statutory  roll. 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  it  is,  entirely.  The  amount  required  is  the 
same  as  it  was  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  itemized  it  in  any  wa^  ?  Can  you  ^ve 
us  au'idea^  for  example,  how  much  you  will  spend  lOT  the  eradication 
of  scabies  m  sheen  and  cattle ;  ho w  much  for  the  inspection  of  southern 
cattle;  how  mucn  for  the  supervision  of  the  transportation  of  live 
stock  and  the  inspection  of  vessels;  how  much  for  the  execution  of 
the  28-hour  law,  and  the  inspection  and  quarantine  of  imported 
animals,  and  so  forth  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  have  not  brought  that  information  with  me  in 
detail.  That  service,  though,  will  remain  practically  as  it  has  been 
for  the  last  couple  of  years  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  just  how  much 
of  this  fund  was  spent  in  the  construction  of  buildings  during  the 
last  year  ? 

Dr.    Melvin.  Yes,  we  can  tell  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish,  when  you  come  to  revise  your  statement, 
you  would  answer  that  question. 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir.  There  will  really  be  very  little  construction 
of  buildings.  It  is  only  to  have  the  authority  to  do  that  in  case  it  is 
necessary. 

Tliere  were  no  buildings  erected  at  the  quarantine  stations  at 
Littleton,  Mass.,  or  Athenia,  N.  J.,  payable  from  tlie  1910  appropria- 
tions. The  last  buildings  erected  were  at  Athenia,  N.  J.,  three 
attendants'  houses  at  $325  each,  $975,  payable  from  the  1909  appro- 
priation for  '^Inspection  and  quarantine." 

The  Chairman.  What  we  would  Uke,  I  think,  would  be  to  make  a 
separate  paragraph  of  your  construction,  and  I  am  not  so  sure  but 
what  if  you  can  itemize  this  paragraph  so  as  to  set  out  separately  the 
amoimt  of  money  that  vou  want  for  the  eradication  of  scaoies  in  sheep 
in  one  paragraph,  and  the  amount  you  want  for  the  inspjection  of 
southern  cattle,  and  so  on  right  down  there,  itemizing  by  subject,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  committee  would  hke  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  that  kind  of  statement  anyway.  It  would  make  it  very 
much  easier  if  we  coidd  split  up  some  of  these  big  lump  funds. 

Dr.  Melvin.  It  is  a  great  deal  harder,  though,  in  administration, 
because  you  are  then  confined  to  that  definite  amoimt  for  each  one. 
Of  course  we  have  one  provision,  the  10  per  cent  provision. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  provision  of  10  per  cent,  and  you  must 
in  your  project  sheet  carry  approximately  that  same  thing. 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes;  we  have  tnat;  we  can  furnish  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  would  not  make  any  particular  difference 
in  your  bookkeeping.  It  would  be  only  a  matter  of  leeway,  and 
you  have  been  carrying  this  work  so  long  under  the  same  wording 
that  I  think  your  experience  during  the  past  half  dozen  years  would 
be  a  pretty  accurate  guide. 

Dr.  Melvin.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  wish  you  would  do  that. 

ilr.  Lamb.  You  want  it  more  for  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  it  for  information  anyway. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 
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Appropriation,  ^"Inspection  and  quarantine ^  1910 ^ 

InBpectioii  Division: 

SuperviBion  and  transportation  of  animals $9, 412. 03 

Investigating  violations  of  28-honr  law 3,  711.  26 

Sheep  scabies 266,746.45 

Cattle  scabies 172,  787.  50 

Horse  glanders 1, 431.  61 

Southern  cattle 18,871.52 

Lip  and  leg  disease 43, 241.  51 

Aa ministration,  Inspection  Division 6, 234. 08 

$522,436.96 

Quarantine  Division: 

Quarantine  stations 9, 876.  29 

Canadian  inspection 22, 203.  52 

Special  investigations 1,  743.  20 

Cooperative  tuberculosis  investigations 29, 318.  59 

General  tuberculin  and  mallein  testing 1, 634. 82 

Hawaiian  and  Porto  Rican  inspection 1, 574.  73 

Mexican  inspection 8, 099. 98 

Administration,  Quarantine  Division 4, 158.  95 

78, 610. 08 

Total 601,046.04 

Outstanding 1, 153.  63 

Grand  total 602, 199.  67 

Appropriation 625, 000. 00 

Expenditure 602, 199. 67 

Unused  balance 22, 800.  33 

Dr.  Melvin.  Mr.  Cliairman,  before  you  leave  this  page  15,  may  I 
refer  to  that  item  of  $65,000  for  quarantine  stations?  Since  last 
year  the  station  that  we  have  been  running  at  Boston  is  liable  to  be 
sold,  some  of  the  heirs  having  died,  and  it  is  probable  that  that  prop- 
erty will  be  sold  and  that  we  will  lose  the  use  of  it  unless  we  acquire 
it  by  purchase,  and  that  is  included  in  the  $65,000,  with  the  one  we 
prepared  a  separate  statement  on  for  Baltimore  last  year. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  options  on  either  of  those  places  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Not  definite.  I  think  we  have  nothing  that  would 
hold  in  law,  but  we  have  prices  that  have  been  submitted. 

Mr.  Hawley.  \\*ill  they  raise  the  price  at  either  of  the  stations  on 
you  if  the  appropriation  is  made  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  1  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  As  it  is  worded  it  is  not  a  definite  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  you  will  observe. 

Dr.  \1ELVIN.  No;  we  have  to  build  stables  and  fences. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  paragraph  includes  a  provision  for  the 
erection  of  necessary  buildings,  fences,  etc.,  so  that  the  passage  of 
this  law  would  not  be  notice  to  anybody  that  $65,000  was  avauable 
for  the  purcJiase  of  land  alone,  and  that  would  be  a  saving  clause, 
I  take  it. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Doctor,  have  you  any  idea  how  much  you  would 
have  to  pay  for  tlie  land  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  This  land  at  Baltimore  is  on  the  water  front  and  is 
available  for  dockage  purposes.  That  is  why  it  is  more  expensive. 
That  is  about  17  acres  of  land. 
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Mr.  RucKER.  In  round  numbers,  what  would  you  sav  it  is  worth? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  think  between  $12,000  and  $15,000.  ^here  is  noth- 
ing on  the  property.     We  would  have  to  build  stables  and  fence  it. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Is  the  land  worth  $15,000  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIawley.  How  much  water  front  is  there  on  the  land  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Not  a  great  deal.  It  is  only  a  17-acre  tract,  and  it 
is  wedge  shape,  the  small  end  of  the  wedge  coming  down  to  the  water 
front,  plenty  wide  enough  for  anv  purpose  we  want.  The  rest  goes 
back  to  a  railroad,  where  we  could  put  in  a  switch  for  removing  the 
live  stock  when  the  quarantine  was  over. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same  land  you  were  talking  about  last 
year  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  held  at  any  higher  price 
now? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No;  it  is  still  available,  I  believe,  at  that  same  price. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Seventeen  acres  is  sufficiently  large  to  accommo- 
date all  your  work  ? 

Dr.  Mjelvin.  I  tliink  for  that  port;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  any  quarantine  station  now  at 
Baltimore  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Not  now.  Our  quarantine  station  before  was  at 
Halethorpe,  about  10  miles  this  side  of  Baltimore,  but  that  was 
unsatisfactory.  The  ideal  station — and  I  would  call  this  such — 
should  be  on  the  water  front,  so  that  we  could  unload  direct  from  the 
vessel  into  the  quarantine  station  without  passing  over  any  highways. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  buy  the  station  at  Boston  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  That  is  the  property  we  expect  to  purchase. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  is  there  there  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  That  is  considerably  more;  I  think  it  is  35  acres 
altogether,  but  the  improvements  are  poor.  The  buildings  were 
built  probably  30  years  a^o ;  they  are  all  wood,  and  they  are  badly 
rotted  and  would  need  quite  a  little  repairing  for  the  buildings  and 
fences.     Some  of  the  buildings  we  could  use  by  putting  in  new  sills. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  you  would  have  to  pay  for  that 
property  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  think  it  was  about  $6,500. 

The  Chairman.  For  35  acres  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir.  That  property  lies  thirtv-odd  miles  from 
Boston,  at  Littleton,  Mass.,  and  has  not  the  value  that  this  Baltimore 
property  has  on  account  of  its  commercial  value. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  wholly  out  of  the  question  to  get 
any  water-front  property  around  Boston  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  We  have  canvassed  the  situation  there  pretty 
thoroughly  for  several  years  and  have  not  been  able  to  find  anything. 
In  fact,  this  Baltimore  proposition  is  the  most  satisfactory  ana  about 
the  only  one  we  have  been  able  to  find.  We  have  tried  to  get  prop- 
erty from  the  War  Department  along  the  water  fronts,  but  have  been 
unable  to  do  so.     . 

Mr.  RucKER.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  definite  statement  of  an  offer  of  a  price  from  the 
owners  of  the  property  before  we  make  an  appropriation  at  all, 
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because  the  tendency  would  be  to  spring  it  as  soon  as  Congress 
authorized  them  to  buy,  and  the  result  will  be  that  there  wm  be 
nothing  left  for  improvements. 

Dr.  Melvin.  It  would  be  very  hard,  I  think,  in  the  case  of  this 
Baltimore  property,  to  get  that,  because  the  case  is  an  estate  that  is 
handled  by  the  courts,  and  I  doubt  if  we  could  get  it. 

Mr.  RuoKEB.  The  Baltimore  property  is  not  so  expensive  as  the 
other,  is  it  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  It  is  the  more  expensive  of  the  two.  I  do  not  think 
theie  is  any  doubt  that  we  would  get  both  of  the  properties  for  the 
prices  they  have  given  us.  Of  course  we  do  not  have  to  buy  if  they 
do  raise  the  price. 

Mr.  RuoKER.  Would  you  have  to  have  another  appropriation  next 
year  for  the  buildings  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No,  sir.  This  includes  the  whole  business — the 
building,  fencing,  and  everything. 

Mr.  Sucker.  1  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  you  would 
pay  too  much  for  this  ground  over  here  in  Maryland.  Some  gentle- 
man here  the  other  day  seemed  to  be  conversant  with  Maryland — 
some  gentleman  from  the  department — and  he  spoke  of  land  you  could 
buy  over  there  for  $10  an  acre. 

Dr.  Melvin.  The  owner  of  this  property  in  Maryland  had  an 
opportunity  to  sell  it  before  the  deal  was  completed  for  several  thou- 
sand dollars  more  than  we  paid  for  it.  Furthermore,  an  estimate  by 
the  timber  man  for  this  white  oak  grove  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
enough  to  pay  for  the  whole  business — that  thirty-odd  acres  of  white 
oak  timber  was  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  whole  piece  itself.  The  United 
States  could  dispose  of  it  to-clay  at  a  profit  of  probably  $20,000  or 
$25,000  if  they  wanted  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  a  pretty  complete  answer. 

Mr.  RuoKER.  The  onlv  trouble  about  it  is  we  h'ave  not  sold  it. 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  hope  tnere  is  no  desire  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  do  not  question  your  judgment  about  it  at  all,  in 
any  wise,  but  I  am  apprehensive  that  when  we  went  to  cash  it  we 
would  not  get  that  much  out  of  it.  It  may  be  I  am  clear  wrong 
about  that. 

Mr.  Howell.  Are  you  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  oak  timber  on 
this  farm  if  you  want  to  do  it  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  It  could  be  done  by  condemnation  proceedings;  but 
we  have  not  any  desire  to  do  if,  except  of  those  trees  which  are  ripe 
and  fit  to  cut,  and  as  to  those  it  has  been  a  question  in  my  mind 
whether  they  should  be  sold  and  the  money  turned  back  into  the 
Treasury  or  whether  we  should  use  them  on  our  farm  in  any  way 
for  buildings,  sills,  etc. 

Mr.  Lamb.  If  that  is  a  good  thing  in  oak  timber,  I  would  go  over 
there  and  buy  it. 

Dr.  Melvin.  It  is  fine. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Did  you  employ  an  expert  to  make  the  estimate  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  This  was  an  estimate  made  by  a  man  who  had  sawed 
up  an  adjoining  and  similar  piece  of  timber. 

Mr.  Rucker.  I  want  to  take  off  my  hat  to  the  department  if  you 
bought  that  land  for  less  than  the  timber  on  it  is  worth.  That  is  a 
marvelous  transaction — for  the  Government  to  buy  a  piece  of  land 
and  pay  $25,000  for  it   and  find  on  35  acres  of  it  timber  enough  to 
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pay  for  the  property.  Of  course  somebody  thinks  it  is  worth  that, 
Dut  I  would  like  to  get  it  marketed. 

Dr.  Melvin.  You  would  be  surprised  if  you  should  see  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Where  is  this  land  ?  Is  it  on  the  railroad  going  to 
Hyattsville? 

Dr.  Melvix.  It  is  beyond  Hyattsville.  It  is  on  the  main  line 
between  here  and  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  far  beyond  ? 

Dr.  Melvix.  It  is  about  a  mile  from  the  depot. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  far  from  Hyattsville  ?  • 

Dr.  Melvin.  It  is  beyond  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  about 
3  miles  or  5  miles  beyond  that. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  the  progress  of 
the  work  for  the  eradication  of  the  southern  cattle  tick  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  That  work  has  been  progressing  along  the  same  lines 
as  heretofore.  We  have  released  from  quarantine  up  to  now  about 
130,000  square  miles  of  territory  since  the  work  was  commenced. 
This  year  1  do  not  know  definitely  just  how  much  we  wiU  have  to 
release.  We  have  not  yet  decided,  but  probably  will  release  between 
somewhere  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  square  miles. 

Mr.  Lamb.  How  many  counties  have  you  left  in  Virginia  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  About  six,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lamb.  You  have  all  that  about  Greenville  and  Brunswick  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  your  line  extended  to  the  southern  Tennessee  line? 

Dr.  Melvin.  In  some  places ;  not  along  the  complete  line  there, 
but  in  several  places  we  are  down  as  far  as  the  southern  boundary 
line  of  Tennessee.  This  work  has  been  taken  up  very  vigorously  by 
some  of  the  States.  Mississippi  last  winter  passed  an  appropriation 
of  $35,000  for  two  years'  work  in  tick  eradication.  Tney  had,  I 
think,  previous  to  tnat,  $3,500  for  the  two  years  before  that,  and  they 
had  never  had  any  before.  So,  you  see,  it  is  creating  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  Mississippi  is  especially  interested  because  the  boll- 
weevil  has  entered  there  and  they  have  to  turn  their  attention  to 
live  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  Mississippi  wholly  south  of  the  quarantine 
line? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  stock  going  from  the  north  get  across 
the  quarantined  territory  ?  Would  there  not  be  danger  of  its  being 
infected  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  They  would  have  to  eo  by  rail.  They  could  go 
through  the  quarantined  territory  hy  rail  without  danger  of  exposure 
or  be  shipped  out.  There  is  part  of  Tennessee  that  abuts  on  Missis- 
sippi that  is  clean,  down  to  the  line  of  the  northern  border  of  Missis- 
sippi, so  there  is  clean  territory  there. 

The  (^airman.  Do  you  not  nm  a  pretty  large  risk  of  having  to 
do  the  work  all  over  as:ain  when  you  go  into  the  middle  of  the  infected 
territory  and  clean  out  a  small  scope  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  There  is  much  more  danger,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
that,  because  you  are  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  danger  instead  of 
only  having  one  side  from  which  you  work  down. 

Mr.  Lee.  Along  that  line  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question:  How 
much  is  appropriated  by  Georgia?     Do  you  remember? 
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Dr.  Melvin.  None  of  this  money  is  apportioned  to  any  particular 
State. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  mean  tlie  State  of  Georpa. 

Dr.  Melvin.  By  the  State  of  Georgia? 

Mr.  Lee.  Yes;  just  approximately.  It  is  quite  a  little  fund,  is 
it  not? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  just  recently  provided  for  a 
Stat«  veterinarian  to  look  after  this  work,  wliich  they  have  not  done 
before,  and  I  tliink  the  State  has  appropriated  something  like  $5,000 
or  $6,000.     In  Georgia  the  counties  provide  funds  as  well  as  the  State. 

Mr.  Lee.  Along  that  line,  if  the  quarantine  is  extended  to  the  south- 
em  line  of  Tennessee,  say  to  Chattanooga,  just  below  Chattanooga  you 
can  not  drive  cattle  in  at  all,  because  there  is  no  regulation;  out  in 
middle  Georgia  they  are  expending  this  money  on  the  cattle-tick  ciuar- 
antine,  and,  as  you  say,  of  course  it  is  infected  all  around.  I  think  it 
is  a  poor  expenditure  of  money. 

Djp.  Melvin.  These  States  must  confine  their  efforts  to  the  counties 
that  are  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  with  them.  If  a  county  will 
organize  and  pass  restrictions  so  tliat  the  cattle  can  not  wander  every 
place,  pass  what  they  call  the  **  no-fence  "  law — the  no-fence  law  means 
that  every  man  must  fence  his  cattle  and  not  allow  them  to  run  at 
large.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  required  to  have  fences  for  their 
crops,  but  must  fence  live  stock. 

Mr.  RucKER.  If  they  run  at  large,  they  never  will  get  rid  of  the  tick. 

Dr.  Melvin.  No,  sir.  Where  a  county  will  orgamze  and  pass  such 
a  law  and  put  up  funds  to  work  with  our  men,  that  is,  where  they 
work,  where  they  must  work.  The  counties  that  will  not  do  this  we 
have  to  let  alone  until  they  will.  We  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  and  can  only  work  where  the  State  is  willing  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  wav,  do  you  not  try  to  carry  on  your 
work  in  territories  contiguous  to  cleared  territory  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  the  policv. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  you  will  get  rid  of  the  <».attle 
tick. 

Mr.  IjEVER.  Is  there  any  urgent  necessity  for  the  increase  of 
$25,000;  any  more  urgent  necessity  than  heretofore? 

Dr.  Melvin.  We  feel  that  the  more  we  can  do  within  reason  the 
better  it  will  be;  not  to  drag  it  out  any  longer  than  necessary. 

Mr.  Hawley.  When  do  you  expect  to  have  the  ticks  eradicated 
from  all  the  infested  sections  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  That  is  beyond  my  knowledge.  Of  course,  there  are 
so  many  factors  that  enter  into  it.  We  are  absolutely  powerless 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  State,  and  the  State  can  not  do  any- 
thing imless  its  people  will.  But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  where 
stocK  conditions  prevail  to  any  extent  but  what  they  are  ^oing  to 
take  it  up,  and  take  it  up  vigorously,  because  they  have  to  do  it;  tney 
see  the  improvement  in  Uve-stock  conditions.  In  territory  in  Ten- 
nessee and  other  places,  where  I  have  had  a  man  go,  he  finds  in 
released  territory  a  difTerence  of  from  $10  to  $15  in  the  price  of  a 
milch  cow  between  there  and  where  that  same  quality  of  cow  is  in  a 
(quarantined  area.  You  can  go  to  markets  Uke  East  St.  Ijouis,  which 
is  the  largest  southern  cattle  market  in  the  United  States,  and  Kansas 
City  and  Chicago,  and  the  same  kind  of  cattle  selling  in  those  markets 
vary  from  $2.50  to  $10  a  head  as  to  whether  they  are  in  the  quar- 
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antine  pens  or  in  the  free  pens.  Those  thmgs  are  what  is  going  to 
appeal  to  people,  and  where  they  have  live  stock  they  are  going  to 
eradicate  ticks. 

Mr.  Lever.  Have  you  found  any  disposition  among  the  people  to 
refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  this  work  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Those  are  exceptional  cases,  they  are  not  general. 
The  most  opposition  comes  from  people  around  town  who  have  just 
one  cow  and  she  always  has  run  at  large,  and  they  alwavs  want  her 
to  run  at  large,  and  they  do  not  want  her  to  be  interfered  with.  But 
the  stock  growers  themselves  are  in  favor  of  it,  they  want  to  eradicate 
ticks  and  improve  live-stock  conditions. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Could  you  tell  me  the  increase  in  cattle  in  the  last  10 
years  in  this  country? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  those  figures. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  understand  you  have  them  over  there  in  the  depart- 
ment, that  the  increase  has  only  been  18  or  19  per  cent.  Will  you 
look  into  that  and  let  us  know  if  that  is  so  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  try  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Lamb.  And  I  understand  in  that  time  hogs  have  decreased  17 
per  cent.     I  saw  that  in  the  papers,  and  I  would  Hke  to  know  if  it  is  so  ? 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Estimated  number  of  cattle  and  stoine  in  United  States  January  1  each  year  1901  to  1910. 
[Estimates  by  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


Years. 

Milch  cows. 

other  catUe. 

Swine. 

1901 '. 

16,833,657 
16,606.802 
17,106,227 
17,419,817 
17,572.464 
19,793,866 
20,968,265 
21,194,000 
21,720,000 
21,801,000 

45,500,213 
44,727,797 
44.659,206 
43,629,498 
43,660,443 
47,007,666 
51,565,731 
50,073,000 
49,379,000 
47,279,000 

56.962,142 
48,698,890 

1902 

1903 

46,922,624 

1904 

47,009,367 

1905 

47,820.511 

1906 

52,102,847 

1907 

54,794,439 

1006 

56,084,000 

1909 

54,147,000 

1910 

47,782,000 

Mr.  Lever.  This  cattle  tick  is  a  tremendous  handicap  upon  the 
South.  What  would  you  regard  as  a  sufficient  appropriation,  yearly, 
to  wipe  out  the  cattle  tick  in  the  next  10  years  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  An  annual  sum,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Lever.  Yes. 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  think  this  is  probably  about  what  we  can  use  ad- 
vantageously, $275,000  to  $300,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Lever.  Do  you  think  that  amount  will  clear  this  territory  in 
10  years? 

Dr.  ^Melvin.  I  would  not  say  about  10  years.  I  do  not  think  all 
of  it  w^ould  be  cleared  in  10  years,  but  the  bulk  of  it  would. 

Mr.  Lamb.  If  the  States  cooperate,  it  will. 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes;  easily.  If  the  States  cooperate,  we  can  do  it 
easily.  In  the  case  of  Florida,  for  instance,  I  do  not  think  the  State 
will  ever  care  one  way  or  the  other.  Their  cattle  interests  are  so 
small,  comparatively,  and  most  of  the  shipments  they  do  make  are 
to  Cuba,  wnere  they  have  ticks. 
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Mr.  Lamb.  And  they  do  not  mind  ticks  in  Cuba  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  anv  of  this  work  in  counties  where 
there  is  no  cooperation  at  all  in  ttie  way  of  State  or  other  contribu- 
tions to  the  cost  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No;  I  think  not;  we  have  not  any.  As  a  rule,  we 
draw  up  a  sort  of  contract — which,  of  course,  has  no  penalties  at- 
tached to  it — between  the  proper  State  authority  and  our  bureau, 
with  reference  to  the  part  that  eaeh  of  us  shall  play  in  this  tick  eradi- 
cation. We  have  never  gone  into  any  country  where  the  State  has 
not  cooperated. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  aggregate  sum  of  the  appropri- 
atioHB  which  have  come  from  various  States  and  counties  in  the  fine 
of  this  cooperation  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  had  that  last  year,  and  I  may  be  able  to  get  it  this 
yfear,  although  I  do  not  think  we  have  gathered  that  this  year.  The 
funds  come  first  from  the  States,  then  from  the  counties,  and  third 
from  stock  raisers. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  have  vou  had  more  funds  from 
that  source,  and  more  cordial  cooperation  this  year  than  last,  or  less? 

Dr.  Melvin.  With  the  exception  of  the  State  of  Texas,  we  have 
had  more  this  year  than  before,  all  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Lever.  What  is  the  matter  with  Texas  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  interested  in  it  until  quite 
recently.  Their  State  inspectors  did  not  control  the  movement  of 
cattle  within  the  State,  and  the  Secretary,  at  my  recommendation, 
threatened  to  quarantine  the  whole  State  unless  they  did  control  the 
movement  of  cattle  within  the  State.  That,  of  course,  woke  them  up, 
and  the  incoming  governor  has  promised  to  give  this  work  his  complete 
support,  and  has  also  promised  to  appoint  a  new  Uve-stock  board  that 
wiir  cooperate  with  our  department  m  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  obvious  we  can  not  finish  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  this  morning,  and  so  we  will  adjourn  until  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.35  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe,  when  the  committee  adjourned  this 
morning,  we  had  finished  the  discussion  of  the  paragraph  relating  to 
the  eradication  of  the  southern  cattle  tick.  If  there  are  no  further 
questions  in  connection  with  that  paragraph,  we  will  pass  to  the  next. 
This  provides  an  increase  of  some  $7,000  or  $8,000  on  the  face  of  it 
for  expenses  in  connection  with  investigation  and  experiments  in  the 
dairy  industry,  cooperative  investigations  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
various  States,  and  inspection  of  renovated-butter  factories  and  mar- 
kets. There  seem  to  be  three  different  projects  there,  Dr.  Melvin. 
Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  distribution  of  this  sum  among  those 
projects  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  The  division  of  this  increase  ? 
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The  Chairman.  No;  the  distribution  of  the  entire  sum.  Do  you 
know  how  much  you  are  spending  each  year  for  experiments  in 'the 
dairy  industry  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  The  present  appropriation  is  $147,600,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  for  the  entire  year. 

Dr.  Melvin.  That  has  been  subdivided  as  follows:  For  administra- 
tion, $3,500;  dairy  farming,  $44,950;  laboratories,  including  Storrs, 
Conn.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Washington;  and  Albert  Lea,  $38,044;  dairy 
manufacturing,  $28,775;  market  milk,  $10,321;  milk  secretion, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  $5,000;  renovated  butter,  $12,010;  for  farm-operat- 
ing expenses,  $5,000;  making  a  total  of  $147,600. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  farm-operating  expenses  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  That  is  some  of  the  expense  that  is  now  being  paid  on 
our  Beltsville  farm.  There  is  some  oi  the  running  expenses  m  con- 
nection with  that  that  is  now  being  defrayed  both  by  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry and  the  Dairy  Divisions.  The  $12,000  which  was  appro- 
priated is  being  reserved  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  permanent 
improvements  of  that  character. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  paying  the  operating  expenses  out  of  some 
of  these  lump  sums,  this  bemg  one  of  them  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  are  you  doing  this  year  in  the  way  of 
investigations  and  experiments  in  the  daiiy  industry;  anything  new, 
or  are  you  simply  following  up  the  work  of  former  years  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  It  is  nearly  altogether  along  the  line  of  the  work 
which  we  have  been  doing  heretofore  of  sending  men  in  the  field  to 
work  with  the  dairyman  and  instruct  him  with  reference  to  improved 
dairy  methods,  like  our  southern  dairy  work,  which  we  carried  on 
for  several  years,  and  are  now  carrying  on;  and  in  addition  to  that, 
we  have  had  a  work  in  several  places  in  other  States  inducing  dairy- 
men to  keep  closer  records  of  their  operations  of  the  milk  production 
of  the  individual  cows,  weighing  their  milk,  so  as  to  know  exactly 
what  returns  they  are  getting  from  each  cow.  We  get  a  group  of 
farmers  in  one  locaUty  to  enter  into  this  arrangement  so  that  they 
can  be  looked  after  readily,  and  one  man  will  oversee  the  work  in 
several  of  those  districts.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  showing  these 
peonle  that  many  of  their  cows  were  being  kept  at  an  absolute  loss, 
so  tnat  they  can  weed  them  out  and  get  productive  cows,  cows  that 
will  earn  money. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  head,  therefore,  you  are  practically 
doing  for  the  dairy  industry  the  demonstration  work  which  the 
Plant  Industry  Bureau  is  doing  for  the  orchard  and  other  farm 
interests  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Very  largely.    The  same  theory  prevails  in  both. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  are  getting  good  results? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes;  I  think  we  are  getting  very  good  results.  We 
expect  this  work  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature,  expecting  the  States 
to  follow  it  up  and  take  up  this  work  as  soon  as  they  can  obtain  fimds 
for  doing  so.  In  some  of  our  dairy  work  in  the  South  they  have 
already  taken  it  over.  North  Carolma,  I  believe,  has.  and  there  are 
one  or  two  other  States  that  are  now  about  to  provide  men  for  this 
same  work.     Of  course,  as  they  take  it  up  we  will  drop  it. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  What  are  you  doing  under  the 
head  of  cooperative  investigations  of  the  dairy  industry,  a  similar 
line  of  work,  except  that  you  cooperate  with  the  vState  autnorities  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  We  have  been  doing  for  several  years  cooperative 
work  with  some  of  the  State  stations,  at  Storrs,  Conn. — that  is,  in 
the  manufacture  of  different  kinds  of  soft  cheese.  It  has  been  carried 
on  there  for  several  vears,  and  the  same  kind  of  work  at  Madison. 
At  Albert  Lea  I  think  we  will  probably  have  to  finish  our  work  this 
year,  as  the  arrangements  there  are  not  satisfactory.  The  intention 
was  to  have  our  men  supervise  closely  the  work  at  a  lai^e  cooperative 
butter  factory  so  as  to  demonstrate  improved  methods  in  the  manu- 
facture of  butter. 

In  our  laboratories  at  Washington  we  are  not  doing  cooperative 
work,  but  we  are  carrying  on  quite  an  extensive  hne  of  research  work 
with  reference  to  the  different  flavors  that  obtain  in  butter,  some  of 
which  are  objectionable  flavors,  and  some  desirable  flavors  that  are 
sought  after,  to  determine  the  bacteria  and  chemical  changes  occur- 
ing  which  produce  these  objectionable  and  desirable  flavors.  We  are 
also  carrymg  on  quite  an  extensive  piece  of  work  with  reference  to 
pasteurization  of  milk  that  is  to  be  used  without  further  processing, 
as  to  what  chemical  changes  take  place  in  the  milk  by  pasteurizing. 
Also  with  pasteurized  cream  made  into  butter  and  into  cheese.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  objection  to  pasteurization  by  a  great  many 
on  the  theory  that  the  heatmg  of  the  milk  destroyed  some  of  the  desir- 
able bacteria  which  should  be  retained  in  the  milk — that  is,  the  bacteria 
which  produce  souring — the  claim  being  made  that  by  heating  the 
milk  during  pasteurization  these  bacteria  were  killed,  so  that  the  milk 
would  go  on  and  putrify  without  becoming  sour  and  would  be  more 
harmful  than  if  these  bacteria  remained.  But  we  have  so  far  demon- 
strated that  hv  pasteurizing  at  lower  temperatures,  at  145*^  F.,  and 
maintaining  the  milk  at  that  temperature  for  20  minutes  or  so, 
you  will  not  destroy  all  of  these  sour-producing  })acteria.  It  is  when 
it  is  heated  at  the  higher  temperatures  that  this  occurs. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  destroy  the  dangerous  germs? 

Dr.  Melvin.  The  ordinary  pathogenic  bacteria  whicli  would  be 
harmful  are  killed. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Does  that  destroy  any  tuberculous  germs  that  might 
be  in  the  milk  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir.  A  temperature  of  145°  for  20  minutes 
would  be  sufficient  to  kill  any  tunerculous  germs  or  typhoid  germs 
or  germs  of  that  character  which  might  be  in  it,  without,  we  think, 
being  detrimental  in  any  way  to  the  milk,  and  it  is  to  make  further 
investigations  along  that  hne  that  we  are  doing  that  work. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  one  of  the  recent  magazines  there  was  an  article 
where  the  word  used  was  not  exactly  ' 'graft  "•  in  the  pasteurizing 
process.     Did  you  read  the  article  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No;  I  do  not  beUeve  I  read  that  article.  I  know  there 
has  been  some  claim  made  that  the  advocates  of  pasteurization  were 
working  in  the  interest  of  some  trust  that  controlled  the.se  pasteuriz- 
ing machines. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  was  interested  to  know  if  any  of  the  statements 
they  made  there  regarding  the  quality  of  milk  after  the  pasteurizing 
process  were  accurate. 
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Dr.  Melvin.  I  have  not  seen  the  article,  and  I  could  not  speak  oa  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  work  of  inspection  of  renovated  butt*^r,  I 
presume,  is  thoroughly  routine  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Very  largely,  though  we  have  been  trying  to  give  that 
more  attention  during  the  last  two  years  than  heretofore,  and  have 
spent  more  money  in  that  direction  than  heretofore,  in  the  way  of 
requiring  better  sanitary  conditions  in  these  renovated-butter  fac- 
tories, and  in  inspecting  more  closely  the  butter  that  was  used  in 
renovating.  We  nave  destroyed  quite  a  considerable  quantity  of 
butter  which  we  considered  unnt  even  for  renovating.  We  have  Been 
able  to  carry  on  a  considerable  amount  of  this  work  in  connection 
with  our  meat-inspection  work,  and  it  was  a  feature  that  I  think  ought 
to  be  explained.  At  some  of  the  large  packing  houses  they  also 
renovate  butter,  and  at  such  places  at  which  we  have  had  men  who 
are  also  engaged  in  meat  inspection,  we  have  had  them  give  this  the 
supervision  necessary.  This,  of  course,  did  not  require  any  addition 
to  our  meat-inspection  force  nor  any  expenditure  or  funds.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  butter  factory  was  removed  from  these  places,  the 
meat  inspectors  have  supervised  such  places,  but  all  incidentjal  expense 
connected  with  it  has  been  paid  out  of  this  fund.  We  find  in  much  of 
our  work  that  one  man  will  be  performing  work  which  might  be  paid 
for  out  of  two  and  sometimes  three  different  funds,  and  we  aim  to 
r^ulate  that  by  having  the  man  paid  from  the  fund  for  which  he  is 
doing  the  bulk  of  his  work.  That  seems  to  be  about  the  only  way  we 
can  do  the  work  economically. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  embarrass  you  particularly 
in  the  work  provided  for  under  this  paragraph  if  it  should  be  segre- 
gated into  the  items  you  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  The  renovated  butter  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  whole  paragraph  here. 

Dr.  Melvin.  Subdivided  in  the  bill? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lamb.  How  was  this  last  year,  the  same  as  it  is  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  No.  You  will  notice  there  has  been  some  slight 
increase. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  do  not  mean  that;  I  mean  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  is  the  same;  yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  If  a  number  of  employees  can  be  paid  partly 
from  one  fund  and  partly  from  another  the  aim  of  this  segregation  is 
defeated,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  that  is  one  of  the  things  which 
would  bring  about  some  degree  of  embarrassment  if  the  segregation 
were  made. 

Dr.  Melvin.  It  would  in  many  instances,  because  the  same  men 
in  the  same  office  do  more  or  less  work  in  all  of  those  lines  of  work,  or 
in  several  of  them,  at  least.  To  ^ve  a  specific  illustration,  we  have 
men  in  the  stock  yards  who  are  mspecting  live  cattle,  part  of  their 
work  under  the  meat  inspection  and  part  of  it  under  contagious  dis- 
eases of  animals  operations.  The  same  men  can  do  the  two  kinds  of 
work  just  as  well  as  having  two  separate  forces,  and  much  more 
economically. 

Mr.  Hawley.  When  they  make  the  meat-inspection  examination 
they  also  make  a  contagious-disease  inspection,  at  the  same  time? 
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Dr.  Melvin.  At  the  same  time,  the  same  men,  and  yet  technically 
they  are  doing  two  different  kinds  of  work. 

Mr.  Hawley.  They  inspect  the  animals  on  both  those  subjects 
at  the  same  time  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  be  the  case  in  a  great  deal  of 
this  work,  that  the  same  men  would  be  doing  work  in  two  or  three 
different  projects. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  projects  provided  for  under  this  paragraph 
are  under  the  general  direction  of  one  man,  are  they  f 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir;  the  dairy  division.  I  think  that  if  the  funds 
for  divisions  themselves  are  kept  separate  that  would  be  about  as 
small  a  subdivision  as  could  be  practically  made. 

The  Chairman.  Passing  to  the  next  paragraph,  we  find  some  new 
language  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  appropriation.  The  new 
language  consists  of  the  words  '^and  for  supervision  of  pedigrees  of 
imported  animals."  Will  you  give  us,  briefly,  your  reasons  for  asking 
that  this  languf^  be  inserted 7 

Dr.  Melvin.  The  supervision  of  the  pedigrees  of  imported  animals 
is  a  rearrangement  of  a  Une  of  work  which  we  have  had  for  some  time, 
which  is  the  free  importation  of  pure  bred  ani.nals  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. Heretofore  we  have  accepted,  as  pure  bred,  animals  wnich 
were  eligible  for  registry  in  certain  books  of  registration  which  the 
department  had  accepted  as  being  standard.  Now  it  is  proposed 
that  under  the  reading  of  the  law,  the  tariff  act,  the  department  will 
actually  supervise  and  inspect  the  pedigrees  themselves,  irrespective 
of  the  Doofcs  of  record.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Rommel  to  speak  on  that.  I 
can  hardly  speak. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  course  of  your  statement,  Mr.  Rommel, 
I  wish  you  would  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Treasury 
Department,  in  years  past,  has  appealed  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  to  determine  the  question  as  to  whether  a  given  animal 
shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  indeed.  They  have  no  option  in  the  matter, 
as  we  have  always  been  advised,  and  as  they  themselves  hold.  The 
tariff  act  providing  for  the  importation  of  animals  free  for  breeding 
purposes  specifically  states  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
determine  and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  what  are 
recognized  breeds  and  pure  bred  animals,  and  the  Treasury  has  always 
held  that  under  that  they  had  no  option,  that  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  said  such  and  such  an  ammal  was  not  pure  bred  it  could 
not  come  in  free  of  duty;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Secretary  said  it 
was,  it  had  to  come  in  free. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Does  your  department  write  to  the  foreign 
countries  and  ask  for  the  registration  in  their  books  to  be  certified? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes.  We  have  required,  until  recently,  registration 
in  an  American  certified  book  of  record.  About  a  year  or  so  ago 
we  discovered  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  importation  of 
animals,  and  after  a  certain  amount  of  investigation  we  found  that 
some  importers  had  been  building  up  a  practice  of  bringing  in  a  few 
animals  and  a  great  many  pedigree  certificates.  There  have  been,  in 
the  last  three  years,  something  like  1 50  horses  of  one  breed  registered 
as  imported  that  never  saw  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
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Mr.  Hawlet.  And  they  attach  those  pedigrees  to  animals  bom  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir,  which  they  buv  for  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  apiece  and  sell  for  up  to  three  or  four  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  furnishing  of  these  pedigrees  independently 
of  the  animal  an  established  and  recognized  mdustry  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  We  do  not  know  whether 
these  pedigrees  are  furnished  over  there,  or  whether  they  are  forged 
here.  We  never  have  gone  that  far  into  it.  We  do  know  that  a  great 
many  animals  have  been  roistered  in  the  United  States  as  imported 
that  were  never  imported. 

Mr.  Rucker.  Is  there  any  penalty  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  There  is  none,  so  far  as  the  Federal  statutes  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Rucker.  Should  there  not  be,  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  any  one  instance  where  you  have  traced 
an  alleged  pedigree  and  found  that  it  was  not  imported  with  the 
animal  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  something  like  150  in  the  last  year. 
Some  of  those  may  be  cleared  up  by  the  importer  stating  that  perhaps 
he  brought  in  a  certificate  and  round  it  was  incorrect  and  sent  it  back 
for  correction.  The  incorrect  pedigree  would  then  appear  in  the 
customs  records;  the  correct  peaigree  would  appear  on  tne  books  of 
the  American  association. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Would  the  customhouse  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  domestic  anhnals,  those  bom  and  bred  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Even  if  a  foreign  pedigree  were  attached  to 
them? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Nothing  at  all;  and  it  appeare,  from  our  investiga- 
tions, that  the  only  way  to  break  up  this  custom  is  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  do  exactly  wliat  the  law  says,  entirely  disregard  the 
American  associations  and  have  the  department  itself  pass  on  the 
sufliciency  of  the  pedigrees  of  animals  imported  for  breeding  purposes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.   That  would  not  reach  this  difficulty. 

Mr.  Kommel.  It  would  in  this  way,  that  we  will  publish  at  fre- 
quent intervals  a  list  of  tiie  pedigrees  of  such  animals  that  have 
passed  the  customs  officers  free  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  do  that  with  the  law  as  it  stands? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Then  just  what  do  you  want  to  do  by  the  insertion 
of  this  language  which  you  can  not  do  now  ? 

Mr.  JiOMMEL.  We  simply  have  to  add  to  our  force.  We  have  had 
one  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  connection  with  this  work  of 
keeping  track  of  American  associations.  Now,  when  we  come  to 
the  matter  of  examining  the  pedigree  of  every  animal  imported  for 
breeding  purposes,  this  is  going  to  take  an  increased  force. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  understand  how  that  will  require  more 
money,  but  1  do  not  see  how  it  will  necessitate  new  language  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  l?OMMEL.  I  do  not  particularly  see  that  it  does,  except  that  it 
makes  it  specific.  The  authority  is  in  the  tariff  act,  Mr.  Chairman. 
fJDr.  Mei.vin.  The  new  language  was  inserted,  I  tlunk,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  necessity  for  the  increase. 
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The  Chairman.  Since  tliat  explanation  has  been  made,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  we  had  better  strike  out  the  new  lan^age.  It 
would  be  a  peg  upon  wliich  to  hang  a  point  of  order  in  tne  House, 
and  we  would  have  to  go  through  a  long  explanation  to  show  why- 
it  was  needed. 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objection.  I  think  the 
authority  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  througn  the  tariff  act  to  do  this. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  so  to  me. 

Dr.  Melvin.  The  only  reason  it  is  here  is  to  explain  an  increase 
in  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  IiAWLEY.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  and  made  any  examination  and  investigation  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  to  see  if  any  breeder  of  animals  over  there  was 
selling  an  animal  with  a  spurious  pedigree? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes;  we  have  looked  mto  that. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  found  any  such  instances  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Specific? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rommel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  have  well-founded  suspicions^  I  gather 

Dr.  Melvin.  We  have  carried  it  up  to  the  pomt  of  buying  the 
animal,  but  we  did  not  have  the  money  to  buy  tne  animal;  therefore 
we  did  not  absolutely  do  it. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  the  man  agree  to  give  you  several  pedigrees 
with  the  animal  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No;  but  he  would  give  you  a  passing  pedigree  with  an 
animal  that  was  not  pure  bred. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  was  prepared  to  give  you  a 
pedi^ee  of  an  imported  horse  and  to  sell  you  a  horse  that  was  bom 
m  this  country;  is  that  what  I  am  to  understand? 

Dr.  Melvin.  In  this  particular  case  it  was  a  foreign  horse,  but  a 
spurious  pedigree. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  have  a  little 
more  clearly  in  mind  than  I  have  now,  and  that  is  in  just  what  way 
you  propose  to  discourage  this  industry  of  selling  native  horses  sup- 
plied with  imported  pedigrees  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  The  only  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  we  can 
reach  that  at  all  will  be  by  certifying  to  the  genuine  pedigree  certifi- 
cates, and  certificates  of  pedigree  of  alleged  imported  horses  without 
the  certification  of  the  depMl;ment  appearing  upon  them  will  be 
known  as  spurious.  Mark  each  genuine  pedigree  certificate  with  the 
approvfd  of  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  give  notice  throughout  the  country 
that,  beginning  with  a  certain  date,  all  genuine  pedigrees  of  imported 
stock  would  bear  the  certification  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  t 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  to  put  everybody  on  notice  that  without 
such  certification  they  were  being  defrauded  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  do  you  purpose  to  reach  the  difficulty  vou  have 

I'ust  mentioned,  of  a  foreign  breeder  selling  a  poor  animal  as  pure 
>lood? 
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Dr.  Melvin.  That  will  have  to  be  through  investigations  made 
abroad,  and  by  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  books  of  record  on  the 
other  side,  they  knowing  that  with  the  penalty  holding  over  them  if 
fraud  is  perpetrated  by  those  foreign  books  of  record  they  will  not  be 
further  recognized. 

Mr.  IIawley.  Do  you  purpose  to  make  an  examination  abroad  of 
the  pedigree  and  the  reliaoility  of  the  pedigree  of  any  animal  brought 
into  this  country  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  That  might  be  necessary;  not  constantly,  but  occa- 
sionally. We  will  examine  the  certified  pedigree  in  connection  with 
these  horses  as  they  arrive.  The  trouble  has  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  horses. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Are  there  many  breeders  abroad  who  are  willing  to 
give  spurious  pedigrees  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  do  not  think  that  there  are.  I  could  not  answer 
that  particularly. 

Mr.  Lamb.  What  proportion  of  this  $55,000  estimated  for  in  this 
paragraph  do  you  think  would  hkely  go  to  the  supervision  of  pedigrees 
of  imported  animals  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  are  you  spending  for  that  now? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  think  it  is  about  the  service  or  one  man;  probably 
about  $1,500  or  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  you  would  have  to  send  a  man 
abroad  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  It  might  be  necessary.  I  am  merely  stating  that  as  a 
possibility,  although  we  have  not  that  in  mind  at  present.  If  we 
were  suspicious  of  a  fraud  being  practiced,  it  might  oe  necessary  to 
send  some  one  over. 

Mr.  RucKER.  I  suppose  those  are  breeding  horses  you  are  speak- 
ing of  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir;  horses  imported  free  for  breeding  purposes. 

Mr.  RucKER.  About  how  many  of  them  are  imported  annually  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  About  5,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  carrying  on  investigations  and 
experiments  in  animal  husbandry  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  At  the  experiment  station  at  Bethesda,  principally. 
In  fact  we  have  one  small  laboratory  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Building,  where  we  propose  to  take  up  some  investigations  of  incu- 
bation. Our  work  at  6ethe4sda  with  poultry  and  with  sheep  and 
goats  occupies  a  certain  amount  of  this.  One  of  the  principal  items 
under  this  appropriation  is  a  study  of  poultry  on  the  farm,  particularly 
of  eggs,  witn  the  idea  of  improving  the  quality  of  eggs  produced  in 
the  country,  saving  the  waste  that  now  exists.  We  estimate  that 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  valuation  of  the  eggs  are  lost  every  year 
through  Dad  methods  of  handling  before  the  egg  ever  gets  to  the 
packer.  Only  2  per  cent  of  that  amount  is  due  to  breakage,  13  per 
cent  is  due  to  bad  handling  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  and  the  country 
store. 

We  have  had  in  the  last  six  months  two  men  in  the  field  devoting 
their  time  to  the  study  of  that  subject.  We  located  them  in  Kansas, 
and  their  work  has  been  largely  of  an  educational  nature.  They  have 
been  showing  the  farmers  how  to  take  care  of  their  eggs,  so  that  they 
will  not  deteriorate  in  quality,  and  they  particularly  have  l>een  getting 
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at  the  country  store.  An  organization  of  the  buyers  has  been 
effected  there  that  has  cooperated  with  the  State  board,  of  health,  and 
they  have  bought  those  eg^  on  what  is  known  as  a  *'loss-off"  basis; 

3aid  for 

basis, 

•  they  were  good, 

bad,  or  indifferent.  The  result  of  that  work  during  the  six  months  it 
has  been  in  progress  is  that  the  Kansas  egg,  instead  of  being  one  of  the 
inferior  eggs  on  the  western  market,  has  teen  of  higher  quaUty  during 
the  last  summer  than  eggs  received  from  other  States  at  such  markets 
as  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  Detroit,  just  through  an  educational 
campaimi  in  that  one  State. 

The  Chaibman.  I  noticed  tliis  summer  in  every  grocery  store  I 
happened  to  drop  into,  a  warning  from  the  State  Board  of  Health 
very  conspicuously  displayed,  threatening  with  heavy  penalties  any- 
one attempting  to  sell  a  bad  egg.     Was^that  done  at  your  suggestion? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  state  briefly  wliat  suggestions  you  make 
to  the  farmera  to  improve  their  methods  of  handling? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir;  that  can  be  stated  briefly.  As  I  say,  the 
first  thing  that  was  done  there  was  to  get  this  organization  of  ouyers 
to  agree  to  buy  good  eggs.  It  is  useless  for  the  farmer  to  produce  a 
good  product  at  considerable  trouble  unless  there  is  somebody  will- 
mg  to  pay  him  for  it.  The  egg  buyers  in  Kansas  got  together  and 
organized  the  Kansas  Car-lot  Shippers  Association.  They  notified 
the  egg  stores  that  they  would  candle  the  eggs,  and  determine  their 
quaUty.  They  would  pay  for  those  eggs  on  a  *'  loss-off '^  basis.  Then 
our  men  went  to  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health  and  got  them  to 
agree  to  put  out  the  warnings  that  you  have  spoken  of.  The  work 
with  the  rarmer  has  been  direct  e^lucational  work,  our  men  visiting  the 
farmers  and  showing  them  how  to  take  care  of  their  eggs;  telling 
them  that  if  they  put  a  case  of  eggs  out  on  the  depot  platform  in  the 
sun,  with  a  temperature  of  120°,  and  leave  them  there  all  day  long, 
the  eggs  are  going  to  spoil,  things  like  that;  telling  them  if  they  send 
a  case  to  country  store  and  the  storekeeper  puts  them  where  the  heat 
gets  to  them,  they  are  going  to  shrink  and  are  going  to  spoil.  I  think 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  It  is  a  personal  campaign,  backed  up  by 
the  forces  you  have  referred  to.  That  work  ought,  perhaps,  to  con- 
tinue there,  so  that  we  could  use  it  as  an  object  lesson  in  other  States; 
I  think  we  could  get  all  the  data  that  we  need  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  establishing  a  laboratory  in  the 
department  for  the  study  of  incubation.     Willyou  elaborate  on  that ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  That  is  for  purely  scientific  studies  of  changes  in 
the  ^g  during  incubation,  particularly  those  changes  and  the  condi- 
tions of  environment  that  nave  to  do  with  the  hatching  quaUty  of 
the  egg  and  the  vitality  of  the  chick  after  it  is  hatched. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  there  not  some  work  in  the  animal  husbandry 
line  being  done  on  a  farm  in  Vermont  as  a  gift  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir.  That  work  is  being  paid  for  under  a  dif- 
ferent appropriation.     That  has  not  been  taken  up  yet. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Are  these  spurious  certificates  that  are  furnished 
with  imported  animals  furnished  principally  with  stallions  or  mares  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Ordinarily  with  stallions,  aUhough  there  are  some 
very  notable  instances  where  mares  have  been  so  nxed  up. 
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The  Chairman.  Passing  to  the  next  paragraph,  we  find  an  appa- 
rent reduction  in  the  appropriation.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is 
actual  ? 

Dr.  Melyin.  No,  sir;  that  amount  will  be  the  same  as  it  is  this 
year,  the  difference  being  in  the  transfer  of  a  number  of  people  from 
the  lump  fund  into  statutory  positions. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  before  you  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  fund  provided  under  this  para^aph  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No;  I  have  not.     I  can  explain  that,  though. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  money 
spent  during  the  current  year,  or  last  year,  for  construction  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  do  not  think  we  spent  any  money  there  for  con- 
struction last  year.  The  onl^  object  in  having  that  in  there  is  in 
case  we  have  to  erect  a  building  at  some  time  which  we  could  not 
anticipate,  as  we  did  during  the  foot-and-mouth  work.  We  made  an 
experimental  investigation  th^re  with  vaccine  virus,  and  we  built  a 
special  building  for  that  purpose,  constructed  especially  for  that 
experiment.  Without  some  authority  of  this  sort  I  doubt  if  we 
could  have  done  that.  We  are  not  anticipating  putting  any  new 
buildings  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  you  could  learn  from  your  books 
what  vou  have  spent  for  construction  at  Bethesda  over  a  period, 
sav,  oi  the  last  five  years  ? 

i)r.  MEL^^N.  Pretty  closely;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  w4sh  you  would  let  me  have  that  information 
if  vou  can. 

t)r.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

BuiUHngt  at  Bethesda  Experiment  Station. 
1907: 

1  incubator  house $250 

1  office  houpe 300 

I  feed  house 500 

1  chicken  house 2,000 

1  feed  houi'e 2, 000 

2  stables',  at  $225  each 450 

1  pump  house 125 

$6,625 

1908: 

5  stable*',  a  t  $250  each 1, 250 

1  zebra  house 750 

1  foot  and  mouth  stable 750 

Completion  laboratory 5, 500 

8,250 

1909: 

5  stables,  at  $250  each 1,250 

1  small  animal  hou^ 5, 500 

1  pump  house 150 

6,900 

1910:  3  stables,  at  $275  each 825 

825 

21,600 

The  Chairman.  Passing  to  the  next  paragraph,  we  find  an  estimate 
of  $25,000  for  the  necessary  expenses  involved  in  continuing  the 
equipment  of  the  farm  at  Belts\ille,  the  construction  and  repair  of 
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fences,  maintenance  of  farm,  etc.  We  discussed  that  pretty  carefully 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  Why  could  not 
Bethesda  and  Beltsville  be  consolidated  f  Is  there  not  room  at  this 
Maryland  place  for  the  zebra  and  the  ratst 

Dr.  Mblyin.  We  are  taking  over  that  worik  at  Beltsville.  The 
cmly  work  we  expect  to  leave  at  Bethesda  will  be  our  investigations 
in  reference  to  diseases  of  animals,  and  I  would  not  advise  the  change 
of  that  station  at  this  time,  because  it  will  involve  quite  a  consider- 
able additional  expense.  We  are  all  provided  for  this  work  at  Be- 
thesda, and  I  think  it  will  be  economy  to  leave  that  there. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Bethesda  would  bring  a  big  price  ? 

Dr.  Mblvin.  You  would  have  to  appropriate  more  money.  We 
would  take  it  out  of  one  pocket  and  put  it  into  another.  If  Bethesda 
was  sold,  the  money  would  probably  have  to  go  back  into  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  IIamb.  The  money  coming  from  Bethesda  would  build  the  new 
buildings  at  this  new  place,  Beltsville,  and  the  exchange  would  be 
fine.  Then,  vdth  the  sale  of  the  30  acres  of  lumber,  you  would  be 
making  money. 

Dr.  Melvin.  There  would  be  some  objection  to  having  the  two 
together.  The  principal  objection  would  be  handling  mseases  of 
ammals  on  the  same  farm  with  the  others. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  chief  trouble. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Have  you  made  a  distribution  of  the  funds  imder 
this  paragraph  for  your  guidance  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  For  Beltsville? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Melvin.  No,  sir;  that  was  estimated  only.  We  have  not 
arrived  at  a  definite  plan  of  work  there  yet. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Have  you  fences  already  constructed  over  there,  or  an 
outside  fence  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  It  is  not  completed;  it  is  partially  constructed. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Is  it  all  aUke,  ttie  same  kind  of  posts  and  the  same  kind 
of  wire? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Have  you  tried  any  experiment  vdth  the  treatment  of 
the  posts  with  the  various  methods  that  are  reconmiended  by  the 
other  bureaus  of  the  department  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  We  have  not  done  that.  We  were  so  late  in  getting 
it  that  we  wanted  to  get  the  fence  around  the  property  to  protect  it; 
we  hardly  had  time  for  doing  it.  The  posts  we  are  using  are  cedar 
posts,  which  are  obtained  in  this  locality.  Most  of  them  have  been 
cut  on  the  place.  We  have  almost  enough  posts  on  the  property  to 
fence  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  no  fence  on  the  property  when  you 
got  it? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Not  good  fence;  all  tumbled  down. 

Mr.  Cocks.  It  occurred  to  me  it  might  be  a  good  place  to  try  some 
experiments  in  fencing,  as  well  as  anythii^  else.  \ve  have  the  farm, 
and  they  are  all  the  time  recommending  different  treatments. 

Dr.  Melvin.  We  may  do  that  yet.  We  have  been  considering 
reinforced  concrete,  for  one  thing,  and  diflFerent  kinds  of  posts  of 
wood. 
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Mr.  Hawley.  Did  you  set  the  posts  CTeen ! 

Dr.  Melvin.  No;  tney  were  seasoned  first. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  part^aph  provides  for  general  adminis- 
tration work  and  is  an  apparent  decrease.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
there  any  reduction  in  that  paragraph  t 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  think  the  same  explanation  applies  there  as  in  some 
of  the  others — that  the  apparent  aecrease  is  due  to  the  placing  of 
some  of  the  persons  in  statutory  positions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  salaries  provided  in  this  par^raph  all  paid 
to  people  employed  in  Washington? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  money  under  that  fund  is  used  for 
expenses  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  how  many  clerks  are  employed  and 
paid  from  this  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  do  not  think  I  could,  but  I  think  I  can  furnish  that 
to  you. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  employees  engaged  in 
this  work,  general  administration  work,  are  not  carried  on  the  statu- 
tory roll  ?  Perhaps  it  will  help  you  to  answer  that  question  if  you 
will  turn  to  page  17  of  the  estimates,  where,  under  the  heading  ''Ad- 
ministrative expenses,"  you  will  find  a  list  of  the  employees,  most  of 
whom  seem  to  oe  scientists,  and  I  presume  on  that  account  would  be 
excepted  from  the  general  provision  requiring  their  salaries  to  be 
carried  on  the  statutory  roll  f 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  do  appear  two  clerks  at  $1,600  each, 
some  messengers,  and  charwomen,  and  laborers.  Would  they  not  be 
required,  under  the  provision  carried  in  the  last  bill,  to  be  passed 
over  to  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  think  this  arrangement  is  under  the  present  appro- 
priation, is  it  not,  Mr.  Zappone  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  Yes ;  they  have  all  been  transferred,  and  go  to 
make  up  that  $5,000,  which  is  absolutely  for  the  transfer  of  places 
from  the  lump  fund. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  all  been  transferred  except  the  scientists  f 

Mr.  Zappone.  All  except  the  scientists. 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes;  they  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  scientists  provided  for  under  this  paragraph 
appointed  through  the  civil  service? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  expert  in  stock  investigations 
who  probably  is  provided  for  outside  of  civil  service.  Most  experts 
and  agents  are  permitted  to  be  appointed  outside  of  civil  service, 
but  others  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Zappone  to  cite  us  the  law,  if  he 
remembers  it  clearly,  which  provides  tor  the  appointment  of  certain 
employees  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  outside  of  the  civil 
service  ?    Is  there  a  general  statute  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  It  is  not  a  general  statute,  but  a  civilnservice 
regulation.  Experts  and  special  agents  may  be  appointed  outside  of 
the  civil  service^  but  all  such  appointments  must  be  promptly  reported 
to  the  commission,  and  each  appointee  must  file  with  the  commission 
a  written  statement  under  oath,  setting  forth  in  detail  his  peculiar 
qualities  or  attainments  along  the  lines  of  the  employment  desired. 
He  must  satisfy  the  commission  that  he  possesses  the  peculiar  quali- 
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fications  necessary  for  the  work.  Agents  are  never  employed  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  usually  perrorm  temporary  service. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  concludes  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  with  the  exception  of  the  paragraph  on  page.  20. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  There  is  one  on  page  85,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  the  one  on  page  20  first,  *  Coopera- 
tive experiments  in  animal  feeding  and  breeding,"  for  which  the 
usual  appropriation  is  asked.  Have  you  anything  special  to  report 
in  the  way  of  progress  or  results  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  There  has  been  no  material  change  in  any  of  that 
work  during  the  past  year,  nor  do  I  think  any  is  anticipated.  The 
conditions  are  about  the  same  now  as  last  year,  and  it  is  expected 
they  will  continue  about  the  same.     There  is  nothing  special  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  permanent  appropriation 
on  page  85,  for  the  meat-inspection  service,  the  amount  in  the  last 
columil  shows  simply  what  was  expended,  does  it  not,  during  the 
year  1910  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  permanent  appropriation  calls  for  $3,000,000, 
but  it  appears  that  the  amount  actually  needed  for  the  fiscal  year 
was  only  $2,957,980.80,  so  that  the  entire  appropriation  was  not 
used? 

ilr.  Zappone.  Those  figures  are  inserted  each  year  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  represent  the  actual  disbursements  to  date  for 
the  particular  year  to  wnich  they  refer. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  are  not  able  to  make  an  estimate 
at  this  time  as  to  the  amount  you  will  be  able  to  turn  back  into 
the  Treasury  from  that  appropriation  this  year  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  think  it  will  be  less  than  last  year.  We  will  need 
very  close  to  the  entire  three  miUions. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  There  is  a  law  that  requires  or  permits  you  to 
estabhsh  a  quarantine  forbidding  importation  of  animals  from  for- 
eign countries  where  there  are  diseases  or  infections,  or  whatever 
thev  may  be  called.  Have  you  been  called  upon  to  exercise  that 
authority  recently  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  We  have  done  so  quite  recently  with  reference  to  the 
importation  of  horses  and  animals  from  Chma.  The  department 
has  recently  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  importation  of  hordes 
and  animals  from  Asia  on  account  of  tne  danger  of  introducing  a 
disease  called  surra. 

Mr.  Cocks.  To  what  part  of  the  country  would  they  be  likely  to 
be  shipped  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  There  were  some  shipments  made  into  Washington. 
I  think  Seattle,  or  Portland,  Oreg. ;  some  place  up  in  the  Puget  Sound 
district. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  When  you  act  under  that,  do  you  designate  the 

J>articular  portion  of  the  country,  or  do  you  make  it  general  and 
orbid  importation  from  an  entire  country? 

Dr.  Melvin.  We  specify  the  countries  from  which  importation  is 
prohibited. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  ever  designated  particular  portions 
of  a  country  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  In  an  informal  way.  During  the  recent  outbreak  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  northern  part  of  England  we  infor- 
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mally  refused  to  permit  the  importation  of  cattle  from  England,  but 
did  permit  them  to  be  shipped  from  Scotland  and  the  Channdl 
Islands.  But  the  department  did  not  issue  a  formal  order  to  that 
effect.  We  did  not  consider  it  necessary.  The  department  was  in 
close  enough  touch  with  the  sanitary  officials  of  Great  Britain  to 
r^ulate  that  without  a  formal  order. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  A  bill  has  been  in  the  hands  of  this  committee 
that  will  provide  for  a  Quarantine  in  the  case  of  nursery  stock,  per- 
mitting the  Secretary  or  Agriculture  to  (quarantine  against  nursery 
stock  n-om  foreign  countries,  and  it  was  said  it  was  drawn  along  lines 
similar  to  the  law  under  which  your  bureau  is  operating.  I  did 
not  know  but  that  we  might  get  some  suggestion  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  that  law  was  execut^  by  talking  with  you  about  it. 

Dr.  Melvin.  So  far  as  some  countries  are  concerned,  importation 
is  prohibited.  Permits  are  required  from  all  countries  from  which 
animals  are  permitted  excepting  North  American  countries,  and 
these  permits  are  only  issuea  prior  to  the  importation.  So,  in  that 
way,  the  Secretary  can  reach  the  matter  by  issuing  or  withholding 
these  permits. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  find  that  if  you  threaten  to  quarantine 
unless  there  is  better  inspection  or  more  care  exercised  in  the  givinjg 
of  the  certificates  or  permits  your  requests  are  complied  with  and  it 
is  not  necessary  for  you  to  establish  a  quarantine? 

Dr.  Melvin.  It  does  not  work  out  just  that  way.  In  the  event 
some  contagious  disease  which  we  are  in  dread  of  is  present  in  a  foreign 
country  we  then  schedule  against  that  country^  and  will  not  issue  a 
permit  for  cattle  or  other  Eve  stock  which  might  be  dangerous  to 
come  from  there.  The  permit  is  issued  by  our  department,  not 
abroad. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  some  cases  are  not  permits  issued  by  foreign 
countries  or  certificates  given  with  the  exportation  from  foreign 
countries  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes;  in  the  case  of  imported  animals.  We  require 
the  certificate.  We  also  depend  on  our  own  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition of  diseases  in  the  country,  together  with  our  inspections  anfl 
quarantine  after  arrival  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  wherever  it  has  been  necessary  for  you  to 
establish  a  quarantine  have  conditions  improved  so  that  you  could 
remove  it  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  They  have  in  some  cases.  For  instances,  in  Great 
Britain  we  have  reduced  the  time  of  quarantine  on  cattle  considerably 
on  account  of  the  eradication  of  contagious  plural  pneumonia  in  that 
country.  While  we  used  to  quarantine  for  90  days,  we  now  quaran- 
tine for  only  45  days,  including  the  time  of  shipment. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  do  you  keep  informed  as  to  conditions  in 
foreign  coimtries  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  We  usually  get  reports  regularly  from  the  authorities 
of  those  countries.  Nearly  all  of  tne  European  countries  make  reports 
regularly  regarding  diseases  in  their  countries.  Consuls  also  report 
outbreaKs  of  disease  among  animals. 

Mr.  McIiAUGHLiN.  Do  you  depend  on  those  reports,  or  has  it  ever 
been  necessary  for  you  to  send  officials  from  your  bureau  into  foreign 
countries  in  those  cases  ? 
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Dr.  Melvin.  We  have  in  some  cases  sent  men  to  investigate.  We 
did  last  year  send  two  men  to  investigate  conditions  in  Hondm*as. 
There  was  an  effort  made  to  import  cattle  from  Honduras,  and  I  was 
satisfied  that  tick  fever  existed  there,  and  under  those  conditions,  and 
under  the  law,  we  could  not  permit  the  importation.  So  those  who 
desired  to  make  these  importations  put  up  sufficient  money  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  men  down  there  anci  back,  and  we  let  them  go.  They 
wwe  gone  about  six  weeks  and  made  a  sufficient  canvass  to  determine 
that  tne  ticks  do  exist  there.  I  presume  they  exist  all  the  way  from 
the  northern  tick  border  of  our  country  down  to  the  southern  tick 
border  of  Argentina.     I  have  no  doubt  but  what  they  do. 

ilr.  Hawley.  Have  you  imposed  a  quarantine  on  any  section  of  a 
country  ? 

Dr.  ifELViN.  Not  abroad,  except,  as  I  say,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
that  was  more  or  less  informal.     Mexico  is  an  exception. 

Mr.  RucKER.  You  think  it  is  sufficient  to  quarantine  against  the 
section  infected  and  not  against  the  whole  country,  do  you  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  One  could  hardly  do  that  unless  the  foreign  country 
would  undertake  to  look  after  that  particular  district  that  was  quar- 
antined. Otherwise  they  could  remove  stock  from  that  district  to  an 
unquarantined  section  and  export  from  there  to  this  country,  so  that 
unless  an  understanding  was  had  with  the  foreign  government  that 
they  would  enforce  that  local  quarantine  could  it  not  be  effective. 

Mr.  RucKER.  If  the  property  sought  to  be  imported  was  not  live 
stock,  but  nursery  stock,  which  was  growing 

Dr.  Melvin.  We  could  do  the  same  thing  there.  For  instance, 
take  our  tick  eradication  work.  We  quarantme  half  of  a  State,  and 
it  is  done  with  an  understanding  with  the  State  that  they  will  enforce 
the  quarantine  in  that  dangerous  part  of  the  State  and  not  permit 
live  stock  to  go  from  that  quarantined  section  into  the  unquarantined 
part. 

Mr.  RucKEB.  Have  you  ever  known  a  territory  in  which  disease 
was  present  to  ship  then*  stock  from  one  part  of  it  to  another  in  order 
to  evade  the  restrictions  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  that  last  year. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  long  was  the  State  of  Michigan  quarantined 
on  account  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  a  year  or  two  ago  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  think  about  two  months  or  two  months  and  a  half. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  quarantine  forbade  the  exportation  from 
Michigan  of  what  kind  of  stock  and  what  kind  of  products  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  The  quarantine  first  included  the  wnole  of  Michigan.' 
and  then,  after  leammg  the  extent  of  disease  within  the  State  ana 
after  an  understanding  with  the  authorities  of  the  State  that  they 
would  enforce  a  local  quarantine,  it  was  modified  so  as  to  apply  only 
to  about  two  or  three  counties  about  Detroit,  and  it  included  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine,  and  hay,  straw,  and  fodder  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Horses? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No;  it  did  not  include  horses. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  some  parties  who 
desired  to  import  cattle  from  Honduras  put  up  the  money  to  pay  the 
expense  to  send  a  couple  of  vour  scientists  down  there  to  investigate 
conditions.  I  would  hke  to  know  just  how  you  managed  the  financicd 
part  of  it.     Did  the  money  those  men  put  up  go  into  the  Treasury  ? 
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Dr.  Mblvin.  No;  the  money  was  deposited  with  the  disbursing 
officer  of  our  department,  and  these  men  rendered  their  accounts  in 
the  usual  way  that  they  would  for  expense  incurred  under  the  depart- 
ment service.  The  disbursing  officer  paid  their  bills  and  refunded 
the  unexpended  balance. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Did  they  pay  the  salaries  of  these  men  during  that 
time? 

Dr.  Melvin.^No,  sir;  they  did  not  pay  the  salaries;  they  only  paid 
the  travel  and  subsistence. 

Mr.  Dermott.  Out  of  the  three  millions  you  have  two  miUion  six 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  odd  dollars,  on  page  20. 
[m  Dr.  Melvin.  That  is  for  salaries  and  other  expenses. 
^Mr.  Debmott.  How  much  other  expenses  will  there  be? 
V  Dr.  Melvin.  There  are  other  expenses  up  to  about  $60,000. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Out  of  896  meat  inspectors  what  percentage  of 
them  have  been  in  the  department  three  years — 50  per  cent  ? 

Dr  Melvin.  Yes;  I  should  think  fully  that;  about  that;  maybe 
60  per  cent. 

Mr.  MoDebmott.  Would  jou  object,  then,  about  the  middle  there, 
to  making  that  500  meat  mspectors  at  $1,100  a  year  and  396  at 
$1,000  a  year — ^it  only  makes  a  difference  of  $50,000 — if  I  offer  that 
as  an  amendment  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  would  advise  against  increasing  in  one  class  without 
being  able  to  extend  it  to  all  classes. 

Mr.  McDebmott.  It  will  increase  all  over  three  years. 

Dr.  Melvin.  The  inspectors*  assistants  are  the  lowest  paid. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Regular  meat  inspectors  that  have  been  on 
three  years,  increase  their  salaries  to  $1,100. 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  would  not  want  to  make  a  flat  recommendation  of 
that  kind,  because  I  think  it  ought  to  be  qualified  in  some  respects. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  all  equally  deserving,  and  it  ought  to  go  to 
those  who  have  earned  it  and  not  to  those  who  have  not. 

Mr.  McDermott.  What  per  cent  do  vou  think  ought  to  get  it  that  - 
have  been  on  over  two  years?     We  all  know  that  at  $1,000  a  year, 
Uving  in  the  big  industrial  districts  hke  Chicago,  East  St.  Ix)uis, 
Kansas  City,  and  Omaha,  a  man  raising  a  family  can  hardly  Uve  now 
on  the  existing  prices. 

Mr.  Cocks.  He  can  with  some  curtailment,  can  he  not  ? 

Mr.  McDermott.  They  can  with  some  curtailment,  but  they  like 
to  raise  their  famiUes,  send  their  children  to  school,  and  have  some 
of  the  comforts. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  did  not  mean  curtailment  in  salaries,  but  in  expenses. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Would  you  favor  that  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  would  try  to  make  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Could  you  arrange  that  so  that  next  year  we 
might 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  would  suggest  to  our  colleague  that  that  hes  with  the 
committee,  and  he  might  make  his  appUcation  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke  to  have  a  course 
agreeable  to  Dr.  Melvin.  I  am  anxious  to  have  these  men's  salaries 
increased.  Everybody  else  has  been  increased  but  these  men.  Since 
the  act  was  passed  in  1906  they  have  never  received  an  increase. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Dr.  Melvin  might  throw  Ught  on  the  advisability  of 
the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Lamb.  We  asked  him  along  that  line  this  morning. 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  think  I  stated  this  morning  that  I  would  much 
prefer  to  have  that  amount,  the  $3,000,000  permanent  appropriation, 
remain  with  the  additional  sum  of  $250,000,  in  order  to  aajust  the 
salaries  along  the  basis  which  these  men  expected  and  to  provide  for 
additional  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  understanding  of  what  the  doctor  said 
this  morning,  that  if  the  appropriation  could  remain  in  a  lump  sum, 
as  it  has  heretofore,  and  could  be  increased  suflSciently  to  permit  it,  it 
would  be  his  wish  to  establish  a  regular  flow  of  promotions  through 
which  the  deserving  man  could  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  salary. 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Then  you  would  not  have  to  change  the  existing 
law;  you  could  make  a  special  appropriation  of  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anytning  further  to  offer  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  No,  sir. 
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Committee  on  Agricultuke, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  December  IS,  1910. 

STATEHEST  OF   DB.  HABVET  W.  WHET,  CHIEF  BUEEAU  OF 
CHEMISTBT,  DEPABTMEHT  OF  AOBICTJLTUBE. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  page 
62,  and  I  will  ask  Dr.  Wiley,  the  chief  of  that  bureau,  to  favor  the 
Gommittee  first  with  any  general  introductory  remarks  he  desires  to 
make  touching  the  work  of  his  bureau  during  the  current  year,  and 
then  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  details  of  the  estimates. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  can 
oiJty  say  a  few  words  in  the  way  of  introduction.  The  work  during 
(he  past  year  and  also  the  current  year  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  largely  in  the  line  of  previous  years'  work.  Our  work  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  divisions.  The  principal  part  of  our  activities  are 
those  connected  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  bureau  by  the 
food  and  drugs  act,  the  securing  of  samples  of  supposed  foods  and 
drugs  that  are  adulterated  or  misbranaed,  both  tnose  goin^  into 
interstate  commerce  and  those  coming  into  the  country  from  loreim 
countries.  We  have  not  established  any  new  laboratories  since  the 
last  report.  We  have  our  central  laboratory  in  Washington  and  22 
or  23  laboratories  at  the  various  ports  of  entry  and  throughout  the 
country.  Our  regular  work  in  connection  with  agriculturfl  investi- 
gations has  gone  on  the  same  lines  as  before,  and  will  be  brought  out 
m  the  detailed  estimates  which  we  have  prepared  and  w^iich  we  have 
submitted  to  this  committee. 

Before  making  any  recommendations  at  all  I  considted  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  had  imposed  upon  us  the  necessity,  if 
possible,  of  curtailing  the  expenses  and  the  slight  increases  which  we 
nave  asked  for  were  not  made  by  me  ori^ally,  but  after  the  original 
estimates  were  made,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  himsen,  so 
they  met  with  his  approval  before  they  were  ever  oflfered  at  all  on 
my  part.  I  endeavored  to  keep  the  estimates  within  and  below 
those  of  last  year.  But  there  were  some  special  expenditures  which 
have  arisen  smce  I  made  that  estimate,  and  which  came  to  the  Sec- 
retary's knowledge  through  my  reports  and  others,  which  made  it 
advisable  on  his  part  to  ask  for  some  additional  appropriations. 

I  will  say  that  I  believe  we  have  succeeded  in  transferring  all  of 
the  clerical  force,  all  of  the  inspection  force,  and  all  of  the  force 
known  as  ^'laboratory  helpers  and  laborers"  to  the  statutory  roD. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  exceptions  to  that  which  I  do  not  know 
about,  but  as  far  as  I  know  they  have  all  been  transferred.  This 
makes  a  redistribution  of  funds,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  an  apparently 
la^e  increase  in  the  statutory  provisions  and  a  correspondinjg 
decrease  in  the  lump  sum.  That  is  explained  in  detail  in  the  esti- 
mates which  we  have  submitted. 
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There  are  some  expenditures  incident  to  our  work  which  we  can 
not  foresee,  and  as  a  result  of  this  we  were  forced  to  come  to  Congress 
for  an  emergency  appropriation,  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  avoiding 
that  event  again  that  these  small  increases  have  been  made.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  courts. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  we  had  better  postpone  consideration  of 
that  matter  until  we  reach  the  para^aph  imder  which  it  comes,  and 
if  you  have  nothing  further  to  oflFer  m  a  general  way,  we  will  take  up 
the  estimates  as  they  appear,  beginning  on  page  52.  I  notice  by 
the  notes  that  accompany  these  estimates  that,  with  the  exception 
of  three  clerks,  there  are  no  new  places,  all  the  additions  to  the  statu- 
tory roll  being  accounted^  for  by^  the  transfers  from  lump  sums. 
Have  you  anything  to  say  in  addition  to  the  three  new  places  which 
you  ask  us  to  create  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  $200  increase  for  our 
chief  clerk.     I  beUeve  that  has  been  explained  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  discuss  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistrv  is,  I  think, 
as  fully  occupied  as  the  chief  clerk  of  anv  bureau,  and  he  has  a  smaller 
salary  at  the  present  time  than  any  other  chief  clerk  of  a  bureau  of 
similar  size  in  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  he  had  his  present  salary  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  "  He  has  had  tnis  place  now  for  four  years,  and  he  is  a 
most  efficient  man,  a  married  man  having  a  smaU  family,  and  I  think 
it  is  only  just  to  him  that  this  slight  increase,  after  so  many  years  of 
service,  be  made,  to  put  him  in  the  same  rank  as  other  chief  clerks;  not 
to  the  highest  of  them,  but  to  the  lowest  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  his  work  any  heavier  now  than  it  was  last  year 
or  the  year  before  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  much  heavier.  The  volume 
of  the  work  is  slightly  increased,  but  with  the  increased  faciUties  which 
come  from  hancmng  the  work  I  do  not  beUeve  he  is  worked  any  more 
than  before,  because  he  has  worked  all  he  could. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  work  overtime  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  very  often  overtime,  and  he  is  always  prompt 
and  efficient.  There  is  one  new  place  in  class  4,  one  new  place  m 
class  3,  and  one  new  nlace  in  class  2,  due  to  the  actual  increase  in  the 
volume  of  work,  which  is  difficult  and  quite  impossible  now  to  handle 
without  this  increase  or  without  drawing  on  the  general  fund,  and  to 
avoid  that  we  have  made  these  suggestions  for  these  three  new  places 
in  the  statutorv  roll. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Does  the  increased  cost  of  Uving  move  you  somewhat 
in  this  suggestion  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  took  that  into  consideration — that  living  is  not  so 
cheap  as  it  once  was. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  inauire  why  the  new  places  were  created  in 
these  three  upper  classes  rather  than  in  the  lower  classes  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  object  of  that  was  to  get  a  better  class  of  clerks 
with  the  higher  salaries.  In  the  transfer  of  our  clerict^l  service  to  the 
statutory  roll  provided  for  below  those  who  were  transferred  who  had 
shown  remarkable  abiUty  and  proficiency  would  be  selected  to  put 
into  these  three  new  places. 
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The  Chairman.  It  has  always  been  the  custom ,  I  beUeve,  to 
transfer  clerks  at  the  same  salary  they  were  receiving  under  the  lump 
sum. 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  would  be  done,  of  course;  but  some  of  these 
places  on  the  statutory  roll  are  already  paying  these  salaries  which 
are  provided  for  in  these  new  places. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that;  but  I  wondered  why,  if  you  have  had 
some  especially  proficient  clerks  whom  you  have  paid  under  the 
lump  fund,  you  could  not  transfer  them  at  the  same  salaries. 

Dr.  Wiley.  There  was,  I  think,  another  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  I  think  is  a  good  one,  that  in  putting  so  large  a  body  of  clerks 
on  the  statutory  roll  as  we  did,  we  ought  to  have  some  larger  salaries 
at  the  top.  We  would  probably  have  too  many  of  them  at  the  bottom; 
we  would  not  have  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  ambitious  clerk  to 
look  for  a  promotion  to  a  higher  place  unless  we  provided  in  the  upper 
classes  as  we  did,  one  in  each  class,  a  very  modest  one  for  the  higher- 
class  clerks.  That  was  also  one  of  the  reasons  for  making  these  new 
positions. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  transferred  one  clerk  from  a  lump  fund 
to  class  4,  and  I  take  it  he  was  already  receiving  $1,800  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  $1,800;  yes.  There  nave  been  no  transfers  made 
except  at  the  salary  now  received. 

-The  Chairman.  And  with  that  transfer,  if  this  allowance  is  agreed 
to,  you  will  have  five  clerks  of  class  4  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  six  clerks  of  class  3  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  twelve  clerks  of  class  2  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  idea  in  providing  new  places  in  those 
three  classes  is  to  have  an  opportunity  for  promotions  from  the  lower 
grades? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Or  to  transfer  those  clerks  who  are  already  receiving 
this  sum  on  the  lump  sum,  that  were  receiving  salaries  corresponding 
to  this  new  place. 

The  Chairman.  Passing,  then,  to  the  general  expenses,  the  first 
paragraph  provides  for  chemical  apparatus,  chemicals  and  supphes, 
repairs  to  apparatus,  etc.,  the  same  appropriation  as  the  current  year. 
The  next  paragraph  shov  s  an  apparent  decrease.  Is  that  an  actual 
decrease  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No ;  that  apparent  decrease  is  due  to  transfers  on  the 
statutory  roll.  There  is  an  actual  increase  in  this  amoimt  estimated 
for  here  of  $5,000.  That  is,  although  it  is  an  apparent  decrease  of  a 
little  over  $2,000,  there  is  a  real  increase  in  that  estimate  of  $5,000 
for  the  general  increased  expenses  belonging  to  that  class. 

The  (Sairman.  Does  any  of  that  appear  m  the  second  paragraph, 
providing  for  rent,  etc.? 

Dr.  Wn.EY.  As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  increase  in  rent  over  the 
last  year.  It  is  more  to  be  spent  imder  the  first  head,  in  the  general 
investigation  of  those  problems  relating  to  the  application  of  chem- 
istry to  agriculture  in  the  general  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that 
term,  and  there  will  be  no  mcrease,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  rent  over 
what  we  have  for  the  present  year.  Our  rents  are  expensive  because 
of  the  price  we  pay  for  fireproof  laboratories,  which  is  a  good  insur- 
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ance,  however,  because  with  perhaps  pretty  close  to  $200,000  worth 
of  valuable  apparatus  which  we  used  to  have  in  a  building  subiect  to 
fire,  we  have  it  absolutely  insured  now  against  destruction  by  naving 
moved  into  a  fireproof  laboratory. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  entire  bureau  now  in  this  new  building? 

Dr.  Wiley.  All  but  two  storehouses  adjoining  that  are  not  fire- 
proof. They  contain  only  cheaper  forms  of  apparatus,  like  glass, 
etc.,  that  would  not  be  costly. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  stock  of  that  kind 
stored  in  quantity?  Can  you  not  go  out  in  the  market  and  get  it 
any  dayyou  want  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley  In  buying,  we  buy  in  certain  quantities,  and  the 
larger  the  quantity  the  lower  its  price.  Then  we  have,  altogether, 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  laboratories  to  supply;  the  generu 
stocks  are  all  deposited  at  Washington,  and  the  supplies  n)r  the 
various  laboratones  are  boxed  and  sent  from  Washington  to  the 
other  laboratories  as  they  need  them.  They  have  no  storage  room, 
and  we  can  only  send  the  material  out  as  they  need  it.  We  must 
have  the  materials  on  hand  in  order  to  avoid  delays  and  get  cheaper 
rates. 

The  Chairman.  Passing  to  the  next  paragraph,  there  appears  to 
be  a  slight  reduction,  but  1  presume  that  is  only  apparent. 

Dr.  Wiley.  There  is  an  increase  there  of  $60,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  on  page  54,  the  last  paragraph  there,  for 
investigating  the  character  of  the  chemical  and  physical  tests  which 
are  applied  to  American  food  products  in  foreign  countries,  etc. 

Dr.  Wiley.  $4,280.  I  think  that  is  due  to  the  transfer,  perhaps, 
of  laboratory  helpers,  or  something  of  that  kind,  to  the  statutory  roll. 
That  is  an  apparent  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  Since  you  have  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll 
all  your  clerks  and  other  employees  and  assistants  who  are  not 
scientific  experts,  would  it  be  proper  or  possible  to  eliminate  the  word 
"clerks''  from  your  appropriation,  or  may  it  become  necessary  for 
you  to  employ  a  clerk  and  pay  him  out  of  this  fund  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  might  be  possible,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  likely  and 
probable,  that  during  the  year  it  might  be  necessary  somewhere  to 
employ  a  clerk,  temporarily  at  least ;  or  the  work  might  be  so  increased 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  employ  one  permanently,  and  then  esti- 
mate for  it  next  year  in  the  statutory  roll.  I  do  not  think  that  if  the 
word  ''clerk"  is  left  in  it  would  be  abused,  and  it  might  avoid  an 
impleasant  situation,  where  we  could  temporarily  or  permanently 
employ  a  clerk  more  than  those  who  are  now  employed. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  always  been  the  practice  in  the  Department 
of  A^culture,  has  it  not,  to  transfer  to  the  statutory  rolls  any  clerks 
employed  in  various  bureaus  who  had  been  on  the  rolls  for  a  year  or 
more  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  could  not  say  about  the  whole  department.  I  know 
that  we  have  estimated  from  time  to  time  those  who  are  permanent 
to  be  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
How  much  farther  it  goes  than  that  I  do  not  know;  that  has  been  our 
poUcy. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  has  been  done,  has  it  not,  Mr.  Zappone, 
at  the  request  of  the  committee,  for  several  years  past  ? 
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Mr.  Zappone.  That  has  been  the  custom.  At  the  end  of  each  year, 
when  we  make  up  the  estimates,  we  transfer  all  the  clerks  who  have 
been  employed  temporarily  during  the  preceding  year,  and  whom  it  is 
intended  to  continue  permanently. 

The  Chaikman.  That  was  done  originally,  I  beUeve,  at  the  request 
of  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  At  the  request  of  this  committee. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Passing  to  page  55,  I  notice  you  change  the  lan- 
^age  of  the  first  paragraph  slightly.  Have  you  any  particular  reason 
for  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  make  the  change,  so  I  do  not 
know  what  the  particular  reason  was.  There  is  no  objection  to  it 
from  my  point  of  view,  as  the  language  stands.  Of  course,  all  this 
work  is  done  directly  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  notice  that 
in  the  other  bureaus,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  term  ^*  Secretary  of 
Agriculture*'  was  not  inserted,  but  of  course  he  has  the  same  author- 
ity whether  it  is  inserted  or  not.  Everything  is  done  by  his  order 
and  under  his  supervision. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Zappone,  will  you  just  explain  that? 

Mr.  Zappone.  The  change  was  directed  by  tne  Secretary,  as  he 
desired  to  have  it  read  identically  like  the  present  food  and  drugs 
act.  The  wording  has  remained  practically  tne  same  and  his  object, 
as  I  understand  it,  in  breaking  it  up  into  paragraphs  was  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  chemical  work  and  the  food  and  drugs  work. 
The  provisions  for  the  general  chemical  work  were  not  divided  into 

Saragraphs,  as  we  have  them  here,  Dr.  Wiley.  In  that  respect  you 
oubtless  remember  that  the  general  expense  language  tor  your 
bureau  was  different  from  that  of  any  other  bureau,  and  it  was  felt 
that  we  had  better  break  it  up  into  paragraphs  and  show  the  subdi- 
visions just  as  they  are  shown  for  tne  other  bureaus  of  the  depart- 
ment. This,  as  I  understand  it,  is  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
this'committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  small  matter  anyway,  and  I  merely 
wanted  to  have  a  word  of  explanation  in  reference  to  it.  The  other 
new  language,  '*and  all  other  expenses,'*  is  made  necessary  by  the 
change  made  in  the  first  line,  and  the  whole  is  merely  verbal  and  does 
not  involve  any  change  in  the  work  of  the  bureau.  As  to  the  amount 
there  it  appears  to  be  reduced  somewhat,  but  that  reduction  is 
probably  apparent  rather  than  real,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  There  is  not  only  not  a  reduction,  although  there  is 
an  apparent  reduction  due  to  the  transfer  of  those  mentioned  to  the 
statutory  roll,  but  the  actual  amount  has  been  increased  $60,000; 
that  is,  $60,000  of  the  amount  saved  in  transferring  to  the  statutory 
roll  has  been  added  to  the  lump  sum  fund,  although  that  does  not 
bring  it  up  to  the  amount  it  was  before. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  the  change  is  pretty  clearly  explained 
in  the  note. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  that  page. 

The  Chairman.  The  actual  increase  is  $60,000  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  asked  for  that  in  order  to  extend 
the  work  of  the  pure  food  inspection  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  and  to  provide  against  the  contingency  of  a 
deficiency  due  to  any  unexpected  drain  upon  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
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istry  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  in  courts.     That  is  a  thing  we  can 
not  foresee. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  that  unexpected  contingency  that  involved 
the  deficiency  last  year,  I  beUeve  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  that  involved  our  coming  back  to  vou  to  get  the 
money  we  are  now  asking  for.  Of  course,  we  will  not  ngure  to  spend 
all  the  money  in  our  estimate.  We  will  save  this  balance  for  a  safety 
fund.  As  it  is  now  we  are  holding  back  a  lot  of  necessary  work  in 
order  that  we  may  save  a  fund  for  some  contingency  which  we  do^ 
not  know  will  come,  but  which  may  come  anv  day. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  that  all  the  clerks,  both  in  Washing- 
ton and  out  of  Washington,  who  were  paid  from  the  funds  provided 
in  this  paragraph,  have  now  been  transierred  to  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Every  one  of  them,  and  all  the  inspectors  and  sil  the 
laboratory  helpers  who  are  semiscientific,  but  we  thought  it  best 
to  put  them  all  on  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anytldng  you  would  like  particularly 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  in  relation  to  your  work 
under  this  paragraph? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  prepared  a  Uttle  statement  for  each  branch  of  the 
work,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  have  got  certain  samples  here  to  illustrate 
it.  It  will  take  some  time  of  the  committee,  ana  if  they  would  rather 
not  hear  it  I  will  let  it  go. 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose,  since  we  have  started  upK)n  the  bill,  we 
complete  that,  and  then  we  will  take  up  the  statements.  Pass  then 
to  the  next  paragraph,  which  all  seems  to  be  new  language: 

That  the  act  of  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  entitled  *'An  act  for  pre- 
venting the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  adulterated,  or  misbranded,  or 
poisonous,  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors,  and  for  regulating 
traffic  therein,  and  for  other  purposes,"  be  amended  so  as  to  give  to  the  drugs  and 
preparations,  and  the  tests  thereof,  recognized  and  laid  down  in  the  Homeopathic 
rharmacopceia  of  the  United  States  the  same  recognition  as  is  given  in  that  act  to 
those  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary.  • 

Will  you  just  let  us  have  a  word  of  explanation  on  that?  Have 
you  anything  to  add  to  the  note  that  appears  below  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  would  like  to  answer  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  in  the 
way  of  calling  your  attention  to  this  proposed  legislation,  which,  to 
my  mind,  is  a  somewhat  serious  matter,  not  that  I  nave  any  prejudice 
at  all  against  the  homeopathic  profession;  I  aflUiate  with  them  and 
attend  their  meetings,  although  I  do  not  belong  to  that  school;  but 
we  are  perfectly  harmonious  in  our  views  about  most  things.  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  one  important  thing.  There  are  a  great 
many  drugs  which  are  mentioned  m  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States — which  is  not  a  sect  book,  nor  has  any  relation  to  any  medical 
school  or  medical  system — there  are  a  great  many  drugs  mentioned 
in  that,  which  have  standards  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  various  pharmacopoeias  of  the  homeo- 
pathic profession  with  entirely  different  standards.  If  you  come  to 
a  court  on  a  case  of  this  kind,  what  is  going  to  happen,  with  two 
standards  for  the  same  substance;  just  as  if  you  were  selling  a  piece 
of  goods  and  you  had  a  yard  stick  which  was  general,  and  some 
particular  branch  of  merchandise  had  a  yard  stick  of  their  own,  and 
you  would  put  in  both  yard  sticks  as  legal  ?  In  my  opinion  that  is 
going  to  cause  untold  confusion.     If  I  were  to  be  permitted  to  make 
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a  suggestion,  which  would  be  to  amend  that  article,  it  would  be  that 
all  <migs  not  mentioned  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
which  are  contained  in  the  Homeopathic  Pharmacopoeia,  shall  be 
judged  by  the  standard  which  thev  have  in  their  pharmacopoeia. 
That  would  avoid  all  confusion,  and.  would  give  them  the  standard- 
ization of  their  own  particular  drugs,  and  would  relieve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  of  a  problem  which  seems  to  be  insuperable.  I 
would  like  to  incorporate  in  the  minutes  a  statement  regarding  this 
matter  that  has  been  prepared  by  one  of  my  assistants. 

IN  REGARD  TO  THE  HOMEOPATHIC  PHARMACOP(EIA8  AND  THE  PHARMACOPCEIA   OF  THE 
UNITED   STATES   OF  AMERICA. 

The  United  States  Homeopathic  Pharmacopctia. — It  appears  that  the  only  edition  of 
this  book  is  published  by  Duncan  Bros.,  Chicago,  1878 — copyrighted  oy  Duncan 
Bro6.,  1878.  This  is  a  private  enterprise  and  has  no  official  standing  whatever.  Its 
standards  are  so  low  and  inefficient  that  the  crudest  and  in  many  cases  greatly  adul- 
terated drugs  can  be  sold  under  the  names  recognized  by  this  pharmacopoeia.  The 
formula  given  for  a  number  of  specific  compounds  contained  in  this  book  are  erroneous. 

The  American  Eorruopathic  Pharmacopceia. — A  number  of  editions  of  this  phar- 
macopoeia have  been  published.  The  last  (eighth  edition)  is  published  by  Boericke 
&  Tafel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1906— copyrighted  by  Boericke  &  Tafel,  1904.  This  publi- 
cation is  a  private  enterprise  and  has  no  official  standing.  The  standards  are  an  im- 
provement over  the  United  States  Homeopathic  Pharmacopoeia,  but  for  many 
important  drugs  the  standards  are  virtually  nil  and  drugs  could  be  sold  to  comply 
with  the  specifications  of  this  pharmacopoeia,  and  yet  each  product  would  be  abso- 
lutely unreliable  as  regards  strength,  quality,  and  purity. 

The  Pharmacoprna  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy. — Published  for  the 
committee  on  pharmacopoeia  of  the  American  Institute  oi  Homeopathy ,  Otis  Olapp 
db  Son,  agents,  Boston — copyrighted  1897  by  committee  on  pharmacopoeia  of  me 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy.  As  indicated  above,  this  publication  is  not  a 
private  enterprise.  The  standards  are  improvements  over  the  United  States  Homeo- 
pathic Pharmacopoeia,  but  in  many  of  the  most  important  drugs  the  specifications 
are  deficient  and  entirely  inadequate  to  insure  the  quality  of  drug  that  could  be 
relied  upon. 

The  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States  of  America  (eighth  decennial  revision). — By 
authority  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia!  Convention,  held  in  Washington  in 
1900.  The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  1820  and  other  editions  have 
come  out  approximately  every  10  years  smce  the  first  edition  was  published.  This 
book  is  revised  by  the  committee  on  revision,  which  consists  of  a  large  number  of 
specially  trained  men  taken  from  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions. 
The  members  of  the  revision  committee  are  selected  from  various  institutions  and 
associations  throuehout  the  United  States,  which  work  along  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical lines.  The  book  is  published  by  the  board  of  trustees.  The  specifications 
for  the  large  number  of  dru^  recognized  in  this  pharmacopoeia  have  been  arrived  at 
after  many  years  of  painstaking  investigation  so  that  the  standards  of  strength,  quality, 
and  purity  of  virtually  all  drugs  recognized  in  this  book  are  such  that  a  reliable 
product  may  be  secured. 

Upon  going  into  the  subject  of  the  various  homeopathic  pharmacopoeias  it  is  found 
that  there  is  no  agreement  among  them  as  to  what  constitutes  a  proper  standard  for  the 
manufacture,  dispensing,  and  distribution  of  homeopathic  remedies.  There  are 
certain  parties  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States  who  at  present  are  manu- 
facturing and  dispensing  these  remedies  by  one  system  and  other  parties  in  the  western 
section  of  the  United  States  who  use  an  entirely  different  basis  for  the  manufacture 
and  dispensing  of  homeopathic  remedies.  There  are  a  great  many  drugs, which  are 
recognized  and  contained  in  all  four  of  the  pharmacopoeias  referred  to  above.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  important  drugs  which  are  reco^ized  in  all  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias and  the  examples  serve  to  illustrate  tbe  manner  in  which  the  standards  and 
specifications  differ  for  the  drug  cited  below: 

Opium. — The  three  homeopathic  pharmacopoeias  mentioned  above  give  more  or  less 
of  a  description  of  the  gum,  but  maxe  no  specifications  regarding  the  quantity  of  mor- 
phine that  should  be  contained  in  the  product. 

The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  specifies  that  gum  opium  shall  contain  not  leas 
than  9  percent  of  crystallized  morphine  when  assayed  by  a  detailed  process  given  in  this 
book,  and  that  powdered  opium,  deodorized  opium,  and  granulated  opium  shall  yield 
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not  lees  than  12  per  cent  nor  more  than  12^  per  cent  of  crystallized  morphine  when 
assaved  accordingto  the  method  given  under  opium. 

Nux  vomica. — ^The  three  homeopathic  pharmacopoeiad  referred  to  give  more  or  leas 
a  description  of  the  plant  and  seeds,  and  all  state  that  the  seed  is  to  be  employed. 

The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. prescribes  also  that  the  seed  be  emploved,  and 
states  that  they  should  yield,  when  assayed  by  detailed  process  given,  not  lees  than 
1.25  per  cent  of  strychnine. 

Cinchona  bark. — The  three  homeopathic  pharmacopoeias  give  more  or  less  descrip- 
tion of  cinchona  bark  and  the  trees  from  which  it  is  obtained.  There  is  no  specifica- 
tions as  to  the  quantity  of  cinchona  alkaloids  that  should  be  contained  in  cinchona 
bark,  while  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  specifies  that  certain  cinchona  barks, 
cinchona  ledgeriana,  cinchona  calisaya,  cinchona  ofiicianallLs,  and  all  hybrids  of  these, 
with  other  species  of  cinchona,  should  yield  not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  total  anhydrous 
cinchona  alkaloids,  and  at  least  4  per  cent  of  anhydrous  soluble  alkaloids  when  assayed 
by  detailed  process  given,  and  that  the  red  cinchona  or  its  hybrids  should  yield  not  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  anhydrous  cinchona  alkaloids  when  assayed  by  the  process  given 
under  cinchona. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  take  it  from  what  ^ou  say  that  this  para- 
graph was  not  inserted  on  your  recommendation. 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  I  did  not  recommend  it. 

Mr.  Lamb.  The  allopathic  doctors  would  put  in  a  protest  to  this, 
would  they  not  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  know  whether  thev  would  or  not.  I  do  not 
think  they  care  much  about  it,  because  as  rar  as  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine is  concerned  they  do  not  care  about  the  standards  of  the  law  as 
long  as  they  get  their  own  pharmacopoeial  standards.  Many  an 
allopathic  physician  prescribes  homeopathic  remedies,  and  many  a 
homeopathic  physician  ^  prescribes  the  remedies  of  tne  pharmaco- 
poeia. The  homeopathic  profession  constantly  prescribes  drugs  in 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

Mr.  Lamb.  In  view  of  that,  what  is  the  necessity  for  this  law, 
then  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  know  any  necessity  for  it  at  all,  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  ask  Mr.  Zappone  to  let  us  have  the 
history  of  this. 

Mr.  Zappone.  The  provision  was  inserted  by  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary,  and  the  material  was  prepared  by  the  solicitor  of  the 
department.  Outside  of  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  pass  on  it,  as  I 
am  unfamiliar  with  the  reason  for  it.  No  doubt  when  the  Secretary 
is  before  you  he  will  explain  that. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  find  this  paragraph  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Secretary,  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to 
oppose  it.  If  you  can  adopt  it  without  confusion,  I  nave  no  objection 
to  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  your  point,  Dr.  Wiley.  You  sug- 
gest that  if  it  could  be  modified  so  as  to  provide  that  whenever  any 
preparation  is  not  mentioned  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or 
the  National  Formulary  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeopathic  Phar- 
macopoeia, that  the  standard  established  in  the  last-named  authority 
might  be  recognized? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  that  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  have  in 
mind  six  drugs  that  are  very  common  and  used  by  all  physicians — as 
an  illustration,  aconite,  alcohol,  belladonna,  castor  oil,  ipecac,  and 
nux  vomica.  Those  are  remedies  prescribed  by  both  tne  regular 
profession  and  the  homeopathic  profession  continually,  and  they 
are  standard  drugs  of  the  drug  stores. 
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Mr.  Stanley.  They  still  prescribe  alcohol,  notwithstanding  the  late 
prohibition  agitation  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  believe  thev  do,  occasionally.  Suppose  we  bring  a 
case  against,  stnr,  tinctxire  of  nux  vomica,  and  we  claim  it  is  not  up  to 
the  standard  or  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  But  suppose  it  is 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  Homeopathic  Pharmacoi)oeia.  There  is  so 
little  nux  vomica  in  the  Homeopathic  Pharmacopoeia  that  no  chemist 
can  determine  it;  you  can  not  find  it,  and  this  substance  might  not 
have  a  trace  of  nux  vomica  in  it,  and  yet  be  standard  imder  the  law. 
If  you  adopt  both  standards,  it  would  be  standard  xmder  one  branch, 
at  least,  and  you  could  not  secure  in  the  drug  stores  of  this  coxmtry 
a  standard  tmcture  of  nux  vomica  that  redly  contained  the  nux 
vomica. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  the  standards  in  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia and  the  National  Formulary  uniform  in  all  cases  ? 

Vt.  Wiley.  Oh,  no;  there  is  nothing  in  the  National  Formulary 
that  is  in  the  pharmacopoeia  at  all.  The  pharmacopoeia  is  a  book  of 
drugs  by  itself;  the  National  Formulary  has  in  it  tne  drugs  that  are 
not  contained  in  the  pharmacopoeia  that  are  in  common  use. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  is  no  conflict  between  those? 

Dr.  Wiley.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  see  in  the  note  that  the  homeopathic  preparations 
are  made  apparently  from  the  fresh  plants  or  leaves,  and  the  allopathic 
preparations  from  the  dried  plants  or  leaves.  What  difference  does 
it  make? 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  the  fresh  plants,  of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
water,  and  if  you  would  take  100  grams  of  the  fresh  plants  and  make 
a  decoction,  and  then  100  grains  of  the  dried  plants  and  make  a  de- 
coction, the  dried  plants  would  have  from  five  to  eight  times  the 
strengtn.  The  decoction  made  from  a  given  weight  of  a  plant  in  the 
green  state  is  just  that  much  less  strong,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  it  could  be,  by  some  process  of  evaporation,  or 
some  similar  process,  made  as  strong  from  fresh  leaves  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  yes^  if  you  would  take  enough  of  the  fresh  plant, 
but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  the  water  out  of  it.  If  the  active 
constituents  were  not  volatile,  it  would  be  easily  done  by  evaporation* 

The  Chakman.  We  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Wiley  take  up  the 
different  branches  of  the  work,  as  he  suggested  a  moment  ago. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  will  do  that  verv  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  show 
you  a  few  illustrations  of  the  work  we  are  doing.  I  will  take  up  first 
what  we  call  our  contracts  laboratory.  To  make  it  compact,  I  will 
just  read  a  little  paragraph  I  have  here,  instead  of  trying  to  speak  it 
from  memory: 

Teste  and  examination  of  contract  supplies  furnished  by  contractors  to  this  and  other 
departmente  of  the  Government;  study  of  method  of  testing  supplies  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  specifications  for  contract  supplies.  The  testing  of  supplies  for  the  Igtnmian 
Canal  Commission  is  especially  large.  Study  of  the  inflammability  of  denatured 
alcohol  and  the  methods  for  the  storage  of  the  same;  examination  of  linseed  oil;  study 
of  the  service  of  paint  and  paint  materials. 

Contracts  Laboratory. 

i.  extension  of  the  work  on  testing  paints  and  paint  materials. 

It  is  proposed  to  prepare  an  extensive  series  of  paint  exposures  in  order  to  study 
tiie  working  qualities  oi  different  types  of  paints  as  actually  exposed  to  the  weather. 
This  will  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  other  branches  of  the  Government  service 
interested  in  the  matter. 
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n.   THE   STUDY   OF  THE    DIFFERENT   BRANDS   OF   ENAMEL  COOKING    UTENSILS. 

This  study  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  aecertain,  firpt,  if  they  give  up  any  injurious 
■ubstances  to  food  prepared  in  them,  and  secondly,  to  devise  methods  of  testing  the 
durability  of  ware  of  tnis  kind. 

These  are  things  we  do  for  the  Government  at  large  and  for  otir 
ewn  department.  The  work  for  the  canal  commission  has  resulted 
in  the  saving  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  com* 
mission^  I  am  sure,  and  promoted  very  materially  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  just  give  us  one  case  that  will  illustrate 
what  you  have  done  for  the  canal  commission  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  I  have  it  right  here.  I  have  brought  it  along 
to  show  you,  where  we  have  saved  them  from  investing  in  a  great 
many  worthless  materials.  Here  is  a  sample.  I  wul  read  the 
bbel: 

Oxitract  No.  10780.  Submitted  by  the  Ishmian  Canal  Commission.  Material, 
white  baggage-car  enamel.  There  was  no  specification  for  this  material  and  no 
statement  other  than  that  it  was  white  baggage-car  enamel. 

The  examination  indicated  that  the  pigment  is  mainlv  lithopone,  a  nigment  which 
B  not  adapted  to  outdoor  exposure,  but  might  give  good  service  for  inaoor  use.  The 
analysis  also  shows  that  the  volatile  portion  of  the  vehicle  is  in  part  turpentine  sub- 
stitute. The  painted  panel  shows  that  the  material  dves  a  very  good  coat  on  wood. 
It  should,  however,  be  a  cheap  product  and  should  not  be  used  except  for  indoor 
•zposure. 

We  made  that  report,  as  there  was  no  specification  for  this  material, 
to  the  commission,  and  left  them  to  use  tneir  own  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  matter. 

Here  is  a  portion  of  this  enamel  which  we  made  a  sample  of  and 
transmitted  to  the  commission. 

Here  is  one  where  we  recommended  a  rejection  altogether  of  the 
sample.     So  they  did  not  buy  that. 

Here  is  another  one: 

Contract  No.  10510.  Submitted  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission:  Material, 
carriage  finishing  varnish.    No  specification. 

The  examination  indicates  that  this  is  not  a  high  g[rade  of  carriage  finishing  varnish. 
It  contains  rosin,  and  the  fact  that  the  film  turns  white  on  exposure  to  water  is  highly 
•bjectionable. 

We  transmitted  that.  We,  I  suppose,  examine  on  an  average 
four  or  five  samples  a  day  of  all  kinds  of  materials,  and  they  buy  or 
refuse  to  buy  on  our  reports.  In  that  way  they  get  always  a 
\igh  grade  of  material  for  everything  which  they  use.  That  is  enough 
for  that. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Does  not  almost  all  varnish  turn  white  when  water  gets 
mt  it,  a  varnished  surface  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  a  high-grade  varnish  suitable  for  exposure  to  the 
weather  will  not. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  notice  it  said  that  it  turned  white  when  water  was 
f  ut  on  it. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Then  the  examination  of  our  own  supplies  saves  us 
ft  large  amount  of  money  and  increases  our  efficiency.  For  instance, 
there  was  an  order  of  platinum  which  we  bought  on  specifications. 
We  use,  of  course,  in  chemistry,  a  great  deal  of  platinum  ware. 
This  was  an  order  of  about  $3,000  worth  of  platinum  on  contract, 
and  we  submitted  it  to  the  test  to  which  platinum  should  be  sub- 
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mitted,  and  we  found  it  was  adulterated  with  iron — ^just  a  little,  but 
enough  to  ruin  it  for  our  purposes — so  that  when  we  blasted  it  a 
brown  film  would  come  out,  making  it  totally  useless  for  chemical 
work.  That  we  turned  back  and  saved  ourselves  that  $3,000  in 
bad  platinum  and  the  use  of  material  that  might  have  vitiated  our 
work.     It  would  not  have  appeared  in  an  ordinary  test  at  idl. 

The  next  special  work  we  come  to  is  the  work  we  are  doing  in 
leather  and  paper,  and  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  work.  Already 
the  Government  is  beginmng  to  use  the  results  of  this  work  for  getting 
a  cheaper  and  better  article  of  paper  and  one  that  will  go  at  about 
half  the  postage  that  man^  pubhc  documents  are  going  at  now.  That 
is  sometning  to  be  saved  in  postage.  Papers  that  are  made  to-day, 
the  ordinary  cheap  papers  which  the  Government  bu vs  for  its  ordinary 
publications,  are  frequently  weighted  papers.  A  lot  of  material  is 
mcorporatea  with  them  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  weight,  some- 
times 15,  20,  25,  and  even  40  per  cent,  and  they  are  made  thicker  and 
heavier  than  they  should  be.  We  have  some  very  good  illustrations 
here  of  that. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  are  they  weighted  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  With  barytes  and  heavy  material  of  that  kind,  gyp- 
sum, and  especially  china  clay. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Ground  in. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Ground  in  with  the  pulp.  Here  are  a  lot  of  envelopes 
that  the  post  office  would  not  send  out.  They  fell  to  pieces  going 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  the  post  office  sent  them  back  and  said  they  could  not  send  public 
documents  in  rotten  stuff  like  that. 

The  Chaibman.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  that  ** rotten  stuff?" 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  was  made  of  improper  material  and  was  old  stock, 
probably  purchased  before  the  inspection  of  our  supplies  was  as  gen- 
eral as  it  IS  now.  Here  is  the  paper  that  we  made  m  our  own  labo- 
ratory in  a  small  way  from  cornstalks,  an  excellent  paper.  In  the 
South  they  are  breaking  up  the  old  pine  trees  that  are  olown  down 
and  distilling  them  to  make  turpentine  out  of  them.  You  can  make 
charcoal  out  of  the  residue ;  but  we  took  the  chips  and  made  one  of  the 
best  kinds  of  wrapping  papers  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time,  out  of  the 
chips;  and  paper  matenals  are  getting  scarce  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  distilling  turpentine  from  wood  m  a  com- 
mercial way  now  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  large  quantity  of  turpentine  is  made 
that  way. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  large  and  successful  factories,  are  there  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  say  that  the  pulp  which  is  left  after  the  process 
of  distillation  can  be  used  m  making  a  good  quality  of  wrapping  paper  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  A  most  excellent  (juaUty  of  wrappmg  paper;  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  turpentine  distillenes  disposing  of  their 
residuum  in  that  way  ? 

Dr.  Wn.EY.  They  bum  it,  throw  it  away  as  a  rule;  they  do  not 
make  anv  use  of  it  except  to  feed  their  furnaces,  or  throw  it  away, 
that  is  all.  There  is  the  best  illustration  of  all.  There  is  the  same 
bulletin  printed  on  the  paper  we  recommend,  and  printed  on  the 
ordinary  paper.     The  latter  would  cost  twice  the  posta^ce  and  last 
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half  as  long,  and  the  cost  of  this  good  paper  k  no  more  than  the  cost, 
not  much  more,  than  the  cost  of  the  poor  paper,  and  when  you  con- 
sider the  weight  and  the  saving  in  postage  and  the  storage  room,  it 
is  far  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  the  difference  in  the  cost  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  This  is  a  little  better  grade  of  paper.  There  is  no 
weight  in  it  at  all.     It  is  a  little  thin,  but  has  to  be  made  of  a  better 


•1?;, 


The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  the  paper  you  recommended 
cost  less  than  the  other? 

Dr.  WUiEY.  It  costs  less  if  you  take  into  consideration  everything 
in  connection  with  the  printing  and  distribution  of  it.  That  is  the 
best  object  lesson.  The  Department  of  Agricultiu^,  I  was  told  to-day, 
has  decided  to  print  a  number  of  these  bulletins  on  this  paper  for 
economical  purposes,  as  well  as  for  lasting  quaUties. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  have  some  paper  which  you  say  was 
made  from  the  turpentine  waste  and  other  materials. 

Dr.  Wiley.  And  other  made  from  cornstalk. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume,  of  coiu^e,  you  know  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  we  are  collaborating  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  doing  the  chemical  work,  suggesting  the  chemical  processes. 
But  in  order  to  test  our  own  processes,  we  have  a  machine,  a  simple 
apparatus,  to  show  the  effect  of  the  treatment  on  the  fboished  paper. 

You  gentlemen  from  the  South  know  about  the  rosin  business, 
and  how  rosin  is  sold  on  sample. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Doctor,  before  you  get  off  the  paper  proposition,  let 
me  ask  you  if  you  have  discovered  any  fiber  that,  taking  it  aU  in  all — 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  assembled,  the  cheapness  of  it,  the 
enormous  quantities  annually  produced  and  that  is  accessible  all 
over  the  coimtry — ^is  it  in  any  way  8uj>erior  to  cornstalk  fiber,  when 
you  take  into  consideration  the  different  kinds  of  paper  you  cui 
make  out  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  thing  we  have  to  overcome  in  making  fine  paper 
from  the  cornstalk  fiber  is  the  node — the  joint. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes. 

Dr.  Wiley.  We  have  not  yet  devised  any  means  of  handling  that 
economically,  so  as  to  make  cornstalk  paper  cheaply,  though  a  very 
fair  white  paper  can  be  made  without  removing  the  joint.  If  it  were 
not  for  that  joint  in  the  cornstalk  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all 
about  it.  But  so  far  the  cost  of  beating  that  joint  to  a  fine  pulp  is  too 
great,  and  we  have  not  devised  a  satisfactory  chemical  means  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Stanley.  How  about  some  machine  to  take  that  joint  out  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Or  else  some  machine  to  cut  it  out,  which  would  be 
rather  difficult. 

Mr.  RucKER.  Do  you  consider  that  cornstalk  paper  a  good  paper  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  that  is  a  good  paper. 

Mr.  Rucker.  It  seems  to  be  very  easily  torn. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Of  course,  it  is  not  calendered,  or  anything  of  the 
kind.     It  is  nothing  but  dry  pulp. 

Mr.  Rucker.  That  is  not  nnished,  then? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  that  is  not  finished  paper.     It  is  simply  dry  paper 

Mr.  Rucker.  It  could  be  made  stronger,  could  it  ? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  yes;  it  could  be  made  stronger. 

Mr.  Stanley.  They  make  paper  out  of  cornstalks  that  you  can 
make  a  box  out  of^  and  lay  it  m  water  for  three  days  and  take  it  out, 
and  it  will  be  as  firm  as  ever.     That  is  a  fact. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Coming  down  to  the  matter  of  rosin:  All  the  rosin 
of  the  country  is  sold  on  samples  prepared  from  Uttle  cubes  cut  by 
one  firm  in  New  York.  These  cubes  vary  in  size  and  shape  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  estimated  that  if  they  had  a  imiform  testing  of 
rosin  it  would  be  worth  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
trade.  We  have  devised  in  our  bureau  two  uniform  methods  of 
standardizing  rosin.  One  is  a  cylindrical  testing-machine,  which  is 
the  easiest  mode,  because  it  is  absolutely  uniform.  The  other  is  a 
molded  one,  which  makes  every  one  of  the  pieces  of  exactly  the  same 
size. 

When  rosin  is  bought  they  cut  out  of  the  barrel  a  piece  of  this  size 
[indicating]  and  hold  it  up  with  one  of  the  tests  to  match  it;  and  the 
grade  is  made  on  that  test.  A  difference  of  one  grade  lower  makes 
a  difference  of  30  or  40  cents  a  barrel  on  the  price  of  the  rosin.  Natu- 
rally the  man  that  buys  it  wants  to  put  it  down  as  low  as  he  can,  and 
the  man  that  sells  it  wants  it  high;  and  so  they  make  this  ununiform. 
One  man  may  have  a  piece  of  one  size,  and  another  of  another. 
Those  are  the  standards  which  they  use  now.  These  are  the  stand- 
ards which  we  propose.  They  are  perfectly  imiform  and  could  be 
introduced  into  the  business  very  easily. 

The  Chairman.  Who  provides  the  standards  that  are  now  in  use  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  name  is  found  there  on  the  writing  which  I  have 
transmitted  with  this,  which  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  I 
have  foigotten  the  name. 

Mr.  Lever.  Hiram  F.  Smith  &  Sons. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  that  is  the  name. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Doctor,  excuse  me  for  asking  the  question,  but  I  do 
not  understand  the  object  of  having  all  the  pieces  of  rosin  the  same 
size. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Because  when  you  want  to  standardize  them  for  color 
and  quaUty  you  look  through  them.  If,  instead  of  an  independent 
firm  that  has  no  legal  obligation,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
authorized  to  make  these  cubes,  the  trade  would  gladly  accept  a 
standard  of  that  kind;  and  it  would  save  the  trade  a  ^eat  deal  of 
bickering  and  lawsuits,  and  put  it  on  a  much  better  basis. 

Mr.  Cocks.  What  kind  of  paper  is  this  ?  This  is  wood-pulp  paper, 
18  it  ?    I  refer  to  thk  thin  book. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  it  is  a  pulp  paper,  the  same  as  the  other,  made  of 
a  finer  ^ade,  and  it  costs  only  nali  as  much  to  distribute  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  department  should  be 
authorized  to  make  up  sets  of  samples  of  rosin  and  send  them  out  to 
the  commercial  centers,  just  as  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  mak- 
ingup  sets  of  cotton  samples  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  standardize  them? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  and  the  trade  would  come  to  it  without  any  law. 
They  would  all  be  glad  to  get  a  standard  sample  which  they  could 
rely  upon.  It  would  hardly  take  an  act  of  Congress.  If  the  Secre- 
tory of  Agriculture  were  authorized  to  make  tl^e  samples  and  let 
anybody  use  them  who  wanted  to,  the  trade  would  come  right  to  it 
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and  pay  the  price.  It  would  not  cost  much.  Probably  it  would  not 
cost  over  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  make  a  set  of  samples,  and 
they  would  be  glad  to  pay  the  expense  of  it. 

I  have  some  other  thmgs  here.  Paper  is  not  the  only  thing,  gentle- 
men, that  is  loaded.  leather,  and  especially  sole  leather  (which 
ought  not  to  be),  is  loaded.  Here  are  samples  of  loaded  and  unloaded 
leathers  which  I  will  pass  around.  You  can  look  at  them  at  your 
leisure. 

Mr.  Lee.  Which  is  the  loaded  leather?  How  do  you  tell  them 
apart? 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  are  all  labeled.  Glucose  is  one  of  the  things  used 
in  loading  leather.  It  is  a  simple  fraud.  It  just  adds  to  the  weight 
of  it ;  and  of  course  when  you  go  out  into  the  wet  and  snow  the  ^u- 
cose,  which  is  soluble,  runs  out  and  water  runs  into  its  place. 

Mr.  Stanley.  How  would  you  remedy  that,  Doctor  ?  Would  you 
put  it  under  the  pure-food  act  and  forbid  the  loading  of  leather,  or 
provide  against  it  in  some  other  way  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  There  ought  to  be  some  statute  law — even  the  common 
law  would  do  that — ^to  prevent  it;  because  it  is  practiced  to  an 
immense  extent,  and  to  tne  great  detriment  to  the  lower  quality  of 
shoes. 

Mr.  RucKER.  It  is  all  loaded,  is  it  not  ?  Has  not  all  that  got  glu- 
cose in  it  I 

Dr.  Wiley.  Some  of  the  samples,  I  think,  are  unloaded. 

Mr.  Lee.  They  do  that  to  give  it  weight?    Is  that  the  idea? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  sold  by  the  pound,  you  know. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  tanners  do  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  the  tanners  do  it.     It  is  sold  by  the  pound. 

We  have  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  an  mteresting  line  of 
experiments,  which  is  now  being  copied  in  other  countries.  I  got 
just  to-day  a  bulletin  from  AustraUa,  where  our  methods  of  investi- 
gation have  been  appUed  to  find  out  the  effect  of  environment  upon 
the  chemical  composition  of  plants.  The  plant  being  a  chemical  unit, 
and  nature  being  the  laboratory,  it  follows  that  every  variation  in  the 
plant  is  due  to  some  chemical  change.     You  bite  into  an  apple,  and 

Jou  say  it  is  good.  You  bite  into  another  apple,  and  you  say  it  is 
ad.  The  difference  is  conditioned  solely  by  its  chemical  constitu- 
tion, if  we  can  find  out  what  that  is. 

This  work  was  first  done  in  the  sugar  beet,  as  you  know.  It 
resulted  in  the  mapping  out  in  this  country,  after  15  years  of  careful 
investigation,  of  a  region  which  we  proclaimed  suitable  to  the  growth 
of  sugar  beets  with  the  highest  possible  content  of  sugar.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  every  succeissful  beet-sugar  factory  in  the  United 
States  has  finally  been  located  in  that  belt.  All  that  tried  to  go  out- 
side of  it  failed,  and  all  the  successful  ones  are  in  that  belt. 

At  the  same  time,  about  10  or  12  years  ago,  I  started  a  similar 
investigation  on  wheat.  Afterwards  I  turned  it  over  to  Mr.  Le  Clerc, 
in  my  bureau.  He  has  continued  these  investigations  on  wheat;  and 
I  wish  to  show  you  here  a  most  interesting  example. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  are  waiting  for  that  sample,  can  you 
tell  us  whether  there  is  any  chemical  examination  that  will  determine 
the  flavor  of  an  apple — what  it  is  that  gives  it  its  flavor  ? 

Dr.  ^^'iley.  Yes,  sir.  The  flavor  of  every  apple  is  determined  by 
chemical  constituents — compound  and  simple  ethers.     They  can  be 
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isolated  and  imitated.  I  got  a  letter  yesterday  from  a  gentleman 
who  is  coming  over  to  show  me  how  to  introduce  artificial  flavors  into 
fruits. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  by  collabora- 
tion between  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  to  breed  the  flavor  of  the  wineeap  into  the  stock  of  a  Ben 
Davis? 

Dr.  WiLBY.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  the  Ben  Davis  if 
we  could. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  I  inquired. 

Mr.  Cooks.  Could  vou  make  a  Pacific  coast  apple  taste  as  good  as  a 
New  York  State  apple  ? 

Dr.  Weley.  That  is  just  what  the  environment  does.  We  can  not 
do  it,  but  nature  can. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Does  vour  examination  determine  what  quality 
in  the  soil  contributes  the  flavor  to  the  apple  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  soil  has  its  share,  but  it  is  a  very  modest  share. 

Mr.  MoLauohun.  Is  it  the  atmosphere  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  the  distribution  of  the  heat,  the  sunshine,  the 
amount  and  direction  of  exposure  to  the  sun's  ravs,  the  protection 
against  bad  winds,  and  eveiything  of  that  kind.  All  of  those  things 
are  most  interesting  to  study. 

The  Chaibman.  And  yet  back  of  it  all  there  must  be  a  fundamental 
difference.  Otherwise,  if  you  planted  a  Ben  Davis  and  a  Winesiqi 
side  by  side,  so  that  all  the  conditions  of  temperature  and  sunshine 
and  exposure  and  moisture  would  be  identical,  the  two  fruits  would 
be  the  same. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  no;  because  you  must  not  forget  the  persistent  and 
everlasting  impulse  of  nature's  original  germ. 

The  CHAiBBiAN.  TTiat  is  what  I  say;  you  can  not  account  for  it 
altogether  by  conditions. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  no;  our  work  is  only  to  modify  that  original 
impulse — not  to  try  to  transmit  it  into  something  else.  But  you 
can  take  an  apple  and  grow  it  in  one  locality,  and  take  the  same  apple 
and  grow  it  m  another  locality,  and  have  a  distinct  difference  in 
flavor.  We  want  to  discover  what  that  is  due  to,  so  as  to  avoid 
making  that  mistake. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Can  you  add  to  the  soil  certain  constituents  that 
will  change  the  flavor  of  the  apple  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  believe  vou  can.  The  soil  is  the  controlling 
factor  (other  things  being  equal  so  far  as  heat,  light,  and  water  are 
concerned),  the  sou  is  the  controlling  factor  in  the  production,  whether 
it  is  a  big  crop  or  a  Uttle  crop.  A  big  jrield  is  found  in  most  all  cases 
to  depreciate  more  or  less  the  quality  of  the  crop.  To  that  extent 
the  soil  does  determine  the  quality;  because  the  bigger  the  product,  as 
a  rule,  the  less  palatable  it  is ;  and  as  a  rule  the  smaller  the  product,  the 
more  palatable  it  is.  Nature  seem  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
palataoility  which  she  distributes  equally. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  mean  the  size  of  the  apple,  or  the  quantity 
on  the  tree  ? 

Mr.  Wiley.  The  size  and  the  quantity  on  the  tree.  Some  apples 
are  naturally  large,  and  some  small. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  Then  in  an  orchard  where  the  soil  is  exactly  the 
same  over  the  entire  area,  but  there  is  a  different  lay  of  the  land, 
where  the  air  currents  will  be  different  and  the  sun's  rays  different 

Dr.  Wiley.  And  the  drainage  different. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  the  drainage  different 

Dr.  Wiley.  You  would  have  differences  in  quality,  undoubtedly. 
We  started  on  wheat  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Howell.  To  what  extent  does  irrigation  affect  the  quality  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Of  course  the  distribution  of  water  is  a  dominant 
factor  in  the  crop.  You  can  not  grow  a  crop  without  a  proper  dis- 
tribution of  water.  You  can  injure  a  crop  in  quality,  though,  by 
using  too  much  water.  It  will  not  have  the  same  quality  if  it  has 
too  much  water  that  it  would  have  with  a  less  amount. 

We  commenced  this  experiment  in  1905  with  a  sample  of  wheat 
which  we  planted  in  Elansas;  and  the  seed  with  which  we  have 
subsequently  practiced  came  from  that  seed.  Our  object  was  to 
see  what  effect  difference  of  locality  would  have  upon  the  protein 
content  of  the  wheat — the  gluten,  you  might  say.  This  Kansas 
wheat  had  16.2  per  cent  of  protein.  That  is  a  verv  large  percentage. 
Weplanted  that  seed  in  three  widely-separated  localities,  viz :  Ej^nsas, 
agam,  and  California,  and  Texas.  These  are  the  products  made  from 
this  seed  in  the  next  year,  1906.  [Producing  samples.]  Planted  in 
Kansas,  it  increased  its  protein  to  19.1  per  cent.  Planted  in  California, 
the  protein  fell  to  10.4  per  cent — ^just  a  little  over  half.  In  Texas 
it  was  12.1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Were  the  cultural  methods  the  same  in  all  cases  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  the  cultural  methods  were  the  same,  but  we 
could  not  control  the  climatic  conditions. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  it  have  made  any  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  protein?  Would  the  cultural  methods  have  made  anv  difference 
in  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  think  so.  They  would  have  made  a  difference 
only  in  the  total  amount,  not  in  the  percentage. 

We  took  this  Kansas  wheat  and  planted  it  again  in  Kansas,  and  we 
planted  this  Kansas  wheat  in  California,  and  we  planted  this  Kansas 
wheat  in  Texas.  We  took  the  California  wheat  and  planted  it  again 
in  California,  we  planted  it  in  Kansas,  and  we  planted  it  in  Texas. 
We  took  the  Texas  wheat  and  planted  it  again  in  Texas,  we  planted 
it  in  Kansas,  and  we  planted  it  in  California.  We  got  that  crop 
there  in  1907. 

Then  we  took  all  three  of  those — that  with  the  low  content  of  pro- 
tein, and  this  with  the  low  content  of  protein,  and  this  with  the  ni^ 
content  of  protein — and  took  them  back  to  Kansas,  and  all  of 
them  increased  in  protein.  It  went  up  to  22.2,  22.8,  22.4 — no  diffier- 
ence.  Although  the  seed  was  so  different  in  its  content,  the  resultant 
crop^  were  all  alike.  In  California  they  t^ere  all  low — 11,  11.3,  11.4, 
In  Texas  they  were  higher  than  they  were  before,  but  uniform,  and 
lower  than  in  Kansas — 17,  18,  and  18. 

Unfortunately,  not  through  our  fault  but  through  the  mistake  of 
our  collaborators,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  (I  do  not  say  this 
critically,  however),  we  lost  our  Texas  crop  for  1908,  so  we  can  only 
give  the  others.  This,  again,  is  the  straight  Kansas  wheat.  This  is 
the  Kansas  wheat  plantea  in  Texas,  and  so  on  through,  just  changing 
them  back,  getting  the  seed  back  again  to  each  place.     In  Kansas  in 
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1908  we  had  an  entirely  different  condition  of  environment  from  1907, 
1906,  and  1905.  In  1908  Kansas  was  a  low-protein  State,  due  to  the 
character  of  the  climate,  undoubtedly,  because  it  was  an  excep- 
tionally wet  year  for  that  region. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  due  to  the  particular  season? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.  It  fell  to  14.7  and  14.8.  CaUfomia  still  main- 
tained its  constancy — 11.5,  12,  and  12.4.    Texas  we  did  not  get. 

We  take  with  this  the  whole  record  of  the  climate.  We  can  get  the 
record  every  day  from  the  nearest  station  of  the  Weather  Bureau;  we 
know  the  exact  simlight  and  the  exact  amount  of  heat  which  each 
one  of  these  received,  and  the  amount  of  rainfall,  or  of  irrigation,  if 
they  were  irrigated.  Then  we  go  to  woric  (as  we  did  in  the  case  of  the 
sugar  beet)  and  try  to  find  out  the  factors  that  produced  this  high 
protein. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Does  it  make  any  difference  in  the  price  of  the 
wheat  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  it  is  a  higher  j^riced  wheat.  A  hard  wheat,  with 
a  large  content  of  protein,  is  the  highest  priced  wheat  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Lamb.  How  much  did  you  sow  at  each  place  to  get  those 
samples  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  just  small  patches;  probjibly  from  a  twentieth  to  a 
tenth  of  an  acre. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  this  winter  wheat  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Winter  wheat;  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  made  any  deductions  from  those  experi- 
ments? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  nothing  final,  for  it  takes  more  years  than  this. 
We  have,  however,  published  Bulletin  128,  which  gives  the  results  of 
these  experiments  on  wheat. 

The  Chaibhan.  What  is  the  maximum  content  of  protein  in 
wheat? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  rarely  have  seen  it  higher  than  this  one  that  was  put 
in  here  at  22.    That  is  about  the  highest  it  ever  runs. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Of  what  variety  is  the  wheat  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Crimeim. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  consider  it  at  all  remarkable  that  wheat 
which  was  grown  in  California  and  showed  a  protein  content  of  onlv 
about  11  per  cent,  when  returned  to  Kansas  made  just  as  much 
protein  as  the  seed  which  itself  contained  22  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.'  It  is  a  littie  bit  contrary  to  the  ordiniuy  doctrine  of 

f propagation  and  improvement;  but,  remember,  it  is  the  same  wheat, 
t  came  back  home;  that  is  all.  An  absence  of  one  or  two  years 
had  not  changed  its  nature.  Even  by  growing  it  continuoumy  in 
Galifomia  for  15  or  20  years,  or  50  or  60  years,  you  probablv  could 
not  change  it  so  tkeJb  it  would  not  do  that  when  it  came  Sack  to 
Kansas.  The  tendency  would  be  to  bring  it  back,  because  the 
cultural  conditions  in  Kansas  are  favorable  to  the  production  of 
wheat  with  a  large  amount  of  protein.  My  deductions  were,  after 
four  or  five  years'  work  on  this  matter  itself,  that  the  more  rapidly  the 
wheat  grew,  the  shorter  the  time  from  planting  to  harvest,  the  higher 
was  the  content  of  gluten. 

Mr.  Hawlby,  Dr.  Wiley,  might  it  not  be  possible  that  the  wheat 
that  was  taken  back  to  Kansas,  and  from  which  you  obtained  a  higher 
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protein  content,  hQxl  been  in  a  place  where  it  was  grown  before  and 
crossed  with  some  variety  of  wheat  having  naturally  a  higher  protein 
content  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  may  have  been  in  the  original  seed;  but  this  seed 
has  not  been  crossed  with  anything  since  we  got  it.  It  has  been  kept 
by  itself. 

ifr.  Hawley.  It  might  have  been  crossed,  in  the  processes  of 
nature,  from  nearby  fields. 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  point  which  I  want  to  accentuate  with  this  is  that 
you  must  have  recourse  to  chemical  control  in  order  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  plant  breeding.  In  this  we  are  working  with  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  The  mere  appearance  of  a  plant,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  a  grain,  while  it  is  indicative,  is  not  final.  The  actual  com- 
position of  the  plant  must  be  known  in  order  to  know  just  what  effect 
the  environment  has  had  upon  it. 

Mr.  Hawley.  There  might  be  some  varieties  of  wheat  that  had  a 
greaterprotein  content  than  the  wheat  you  have  there. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  it  might  be  that  some  varieties  of  wheat  would 
thrive  better  in  Kansas,  and  produce  a  greater  protein  content,  than 
other  varieties. 
•  Dr.  Wiley.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  seems  to  me  the  experiment  would  not  be  com- 
plete until  you  had  experimented  with  a  large  number  of  varieties. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  would  not  be  complete  for  anything  but  this  par- 
ticular variety;  but  it  would  be  indicative  of  what  was  the  effect  of  a 
climate,  and  where  we  should  go  now  to  grow  wheat  with  the  highest 
content  of  gluten,  which  is  needed  by  a  great  many  millers  for  blend- 
ing and  other  piuT)oses.  They  want  a  nighly  glutinous  wheat,  and 
they  also  want  a  starchy  wheat.  Of  course,  we  laiew  before  that  these 
differences  existed;  but  why  is  it?  Why  is  this;  and  can  it  be 
changed  ?  Can  we  grow  a  more  glutinous  wheat  in  California,  and 
can  we  grow  a  starchier  wheat  in  Kansas? 

The  &AIKMAN.  For  many  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  big 
mills  at  Minneapolis  and  other  milling  centers  to  blend  their  Kansas 
wheat  with  wheat  from  other  parts  or  the  country.  Did  they  make 
that  blend  upon  the  advice  of  chemists  ?  If  not,  now  did  they  arrive 
at  their  conclusions  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  made  that  blend  largely  not  only  on  the  advice 
but  on  the  actual  demonstration  of  chemists.  They  keep  chemists 
of  their  own.  Suppose  a  new  wheat  is  brought  to  a  Minneapolis 
mill,  without  their  Knowing  where  it  came  from;  but  suppose  the 
man  who  brings  it  says:  "I  can  furnish  you  any  quantity  of  this." 
What  is  the  first  thing  they  do  with  it  ?  They  send  it  right  to  the 
laboratory.  They  do  not  grind  it.  They  want  to  know  what  it  is 
made  of,  and  what  are  the  relative  proportions  of  gluten  and  starch 
in  that  wheat.  When  they  find  out  those  things,  then  they  are 
ready  for  the  milling,  and  can  tell  how  to  mix  it  and  how  to  blend  it 
to  make  the  standard  flour  they  want. 

Mr.  RucKEB.  That  Kansas  wheat,  I  take  it,  is  the  best  wheat  on 
the  board,  is  it — the  highest  grade  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  you  judge  wheat  by  its  gluten  content,  yes.  Of 
course  that  is  not  the  only  thing  you  go  by. 

Mr.  RucKER.  That  is  the  finest-looking  specimen. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  which  locality  did  you  find  the  largest  jdeld 
per  acre  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  We  have  not  that.  We  only  determine  what  the 
eflFect  is  on  the  chemical  composition.  We  have  the  yield  per  acre, 
but  we  have  not  got  it  down  there. 

Mr.  Leveb.  There  seems  to  be  a  different  color  in  those  samples, 
Doctor. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  a  harder  wheat,  a  more  glutinous  wheat,  has  a 
distinctly  different  color.  I  have  seen  Califomia  wheat  where  you 
could  almost  see  the  starch  granules  through  the  bran,  they  were  so 
starchy.    But  that  is  flinty,  like  a  polished  wheat. 

We  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  we  could  get  a  larger  yield  of 
starch  from  the  potato  bj  any  simple  means.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  we  are  domg  in  this  laboratory.  If  you  dry  a  potato  or  any 
other  starch-producing  plant  and  then  grind  it  finely,  you  can  get 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  more  starch  out  of  it  than  you  can  if  you  try 
to  treat  it  moist.  That  one  Uttle  fact,  which  we  demonstrated  in 
those  two  phials,  is  worth  a  great  deal  or  money  to  the  starch  makers 
of  this  country.  We  did  that  to  ascertain  if  a  more  complete  sepa- 
ration of  the  starch  from  the  fiber  could  not  be  made. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Artificially  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes-  they  had  found  out  by  accident,  I  suppose,  that 
one  of  those  would  yield  a  great  deal  more  starch  than  tne  other. 

Mr.  Lee.  Which  is  the  wet  and  which  is  the  dry  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  This  paper,  which  came  oS  of  those,  will  tell. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  much  more  starch  did  you  get  from  the 
dry  potatoes  than  from  the  moist  ones? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  potato  has  about  80  per  cent  of  water  in  it;  and 
if  you  take  that  water  out,  you  increase  the  starch  content  just  five 
times,  you  might  say — pretty  close  to  five  times.  If  there  is  18  per 
cent  in  the  moist  potato,  there  will  be  pretty  close  to  90  per  cent  in 
the  dry  potato. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  you  do  not  get  any  more  out  of  the  potato. 

Mr.  Cocks.  That  would  be  so  in  actual  weight;  but  you  do  not  put 
any  starch  in  the  potato  by  drying  it. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  no ;  there  is  no  increase  at  all  of  the  starch.  But 
you  can  extract  it  better  after  drying  it,  because  the  starch  granules 
are  separated  then,  and  they  will  wash  out  with  the  water  in  the 
sieve.  They  wiU  all  wash  out,  and  nothing  but  a  pure  fibre  will  be 
left.  In  the  ordinarv  way  of  extracting  starch,  a  large  portion  of  it 
goes  away  with  the  fiber  and  never  does  wash  out,  because  the  cells 
are  not  broken. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Then  this  amounts  simply  to  an  improvement  in  a 
method  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  simply  an  improvement  in  the  method. 

Just  a  word  on  another  thing:  We  have  tried  to  utilize  the  waste 
lemons  and  oranges  of  Califomia  and  Florida  as  they  do  in  Sicily. 
We  sent  into  Sicuy  one  of  our  men.  who  stayed  there  three  montlis, 
and  studied  their  whole  process  or  makine  essential  oils  and  other 
by-products  out  of  limes  and  oranges  and  lemons.  Then  he  went 
into  southern  California;  and  we  are  now  working  out  a  scheme  by 
which  we  think  all  the  fruit  that  falls,  all  the  bad  fruit  that  can  not 
be  shipped,  can  be  turned  into  by-products  with  profit  to  the  farmer. 
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This  little  squib,  which  I  will  offer  for  the  record,  is  an  account  of  that 
work. 

(The  paper  submitted  by  Dr.  Wiley  is  as  follows:) 

FOOD   DIVISION    (current   WORK). 

Study  of  the  lemon-3il  industry;  investi^tion  of  the  production  of  peanut  oil;  study 
of  the  varieties  of  the  soy  bean  as  to  the  production  of  oil  therefrom  and  the  most 
profitable  variety,  in  collaboration  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  InduBtr>s  examination  of 
toods  for  the  War  Department  and  other  departments  of  the  Government,  in  collabora- 
tion >*'ilh  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  study  of  the  preparation  and  pre8er^•ation  of 
fruit  and  fruit  juices  for  the  market;  study  of  new  method?  of  aualyi^is;  study  of  the 
utilization  of  by-products*  of  lemon;  workon  fermentation. 

FOOD   DIVISION. 

I  (in  conjunction  with  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry).  The  study  of  the  quantity'  and 
quality  of  oil  which  can  be  produced  from  different  varieties  of  Spanish  and  American 
peanuts  and  of  possible  uses  for  the  oil  and  press  cake. 

II.  A  study  of  methods  for  the  reduction  of  the  unsaturated  oils  of  cotton-seed 
stearin,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  hardness  of  the  product  and  making  it  available 
for  the  preparation  of  a  lard  substitute,  free  from  all  animal  products. 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  the  dairy  laboratory,  we  are  continuing  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  our  work  of  controlling 
the  butter  supply.  There  has  lately  come  again  into  vogue  the  old 
fraud  of  churmng  butter  so  as  to  nold  more  water;  and  people  are 
going  aroimd  the  country  to-day  selling  preparations  and  apparatus 
to  innocent  farmers  who  do  not  know  that  they  are  violating  the 
law.  They  say:  ^^I  will  make  you  3  pounds  of  butter  where  you 
are  making  2.  They  do  it  either  by  puttmg  into  the  cream  some 
drug  like  an  enzyme,  which  incorporates  a  lot  of  casein  and  water 
into  the  butter,  or  by  a  process  or  churning  which  mechanically  in- 
corporates the  water  in  the  butter.  We  have  been  studying  those 
methods  and  warning  the  farmers  against  them.  Every  uttle  while 
somebody  writes  in  and  says:  *^A  man  was  here  selling  me  a  prepa- 
ration which  he  said  would  make  3  pounds  of  butter  wnere  I  got  2;'* 
and  we  are  protecting  the  people  against  that.  As  you  know,  the 
courts  have  established  a  standard  for  butter— that  it  shall  not  have 
over  16  per  cent  of  water;  and  they  have  sustained  the  regulation  that 
if  it  has  over  that  proportion,  it  is  an  adulterated  article. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Do  they  not  sometimes  throw  down  all  the  solids  into 
it,  too.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  I  mentioned  that  as  part  of  the  incorporation 
of  water  and  casein.  It  makes  a  kind  of  a  cheese  instead  of  a  butter, 
of   course. 

Mr.  Lever.  Doctor,  have  you  ever  churned  pure  cream  with  cotton- 
seed oil  to  see  what  the  result  was? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Lamb.  These  oleomaigarine  people  do  that. 

Mr.  Lever.  No;  it  is  not  on  that  theory  at  all.  There  have  been 
some  experiments  made  down  home,  witn  the  result  that  it  seems 
to  add  about  one-fourth  to  the  value  of  the  butter. 

Mr.  Cocks.  To  the  value  of  the  oil,  you  mearu     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lever.  No;  the  value  of  the  butter.  ^ 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  do  they  call  the  product  ?  ..  '^ 

Mr.  Lever.  Butter,  of  course.     [Laughter.] 
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Dr.  Wiley.  There  is  an  adulterated  butter  [producing  sample]. 
I  brought  it  up  at  random.    It  is  one  of  our  samples. 

Mr.  KucKEB.  What  is  the  adulteration  t  What  is  it  adulterated 
with? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Water;  nothing  but  water. 

Here  is  an  oleomargarine  colored  in  imitation  of  butter,  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  thelaw  permits,  if  it  is  tax-paid.  But  as  long  as 
you  color  butter  in  imitation  of  somethinj;  else,  there  is  not  much 
to  choose  between  the  two  processes,  I  think.  Those  are  samples 
I  took  up  at  random. 

Again,  the  country  is  flooded  with  these  things — '^Cream-thick;" 
jou  put  it  into  milk  to  make  it  thick.  These  are  nearly  all  prepara- 
tions of  gum  tragacanth  and  are  wholly  fraudulent.  The  markets 
are  being  flooded  with  advertisements  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Cooks.  How  can  you  prosecute  them,  Doctor  ?  Under  what 
law? 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  you  can  apparently  turn  milk  into  cream  and  sell 
it  as  cream,  it  is  a  fraud. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Yes,  I  know;  but  suppose  he  does  not  sell  it  ?  Suppose 
he  Just  uses  it  for  himself? 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Cooks.  You  can  stop  the  sale.  What  I  mean  is,  you  can  not 
stop  the  sale  of  the  drug  imtil  he  offers  the  finished  product  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No.  The  farmer  does  not  hurt  himself  in  any  way  if 
he  uses  the  product  himself. 

Mr.  Cooks.  Are  there  not  other  ways  of  making  milk  appear  like 
cream,  besides  these  things? 

Dr.  Wiley.  There  is  notning  but  color  and  thickening.  There  are 
many  other  reagents  than  that  I  mentioned.  For  instance,  sucrate 
of  lime  will  do  it,  and  other  things.  But  ordinary  gum  tragacanth, 
or  something  like  that,  is  the  usual  one. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  have  understood  that  they  could  make  what  appears 
to  be  cream  out  of  a  very  low  grade  of  milk.  It  would  be  deficient  in 
butter  fat,  but  it  would  be  thick,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  cream. 

Mr.  Wiley.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Cocks.  And  I  understood  that  it  was  done  largely  through 
manipulation  at  a  certain  temperature;  that  is,  that  that  was  essentiaL 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  gum  tragacanth  ought  to  be  warm  enough  to  dis- 
solve. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  did  not  know  about  gum  tragacanth.  That  might 
have  been  used.    I  thought  it  was  only  a  matter  of  temperature. 

The  Ghatbman.  If  a  farmer  offers  for  sale  or  sells  butter  which  con- 
tains an  excess  of  water,  may  he  be  prosecuted  under  the  pure-food 
act? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Not  unless  he  sells  it  across  the  State  line. 

The  Chairman.  In  case  he  does  sell  it  across  the  State  hne,  so  that 
it  enters  into  interstate  commerce,  will  he  be  prosecuted  for  selling  an 
adulterated  article,  or  will  he  merely  be  required  to  pay  the  tax  on 
adulterated  butter? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  all  depends  on  whether  the  suit  is  brought  by  the 
Treasury  Department  or  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  it  is 
brought  by  the  Treasury  Department,  they  will  usually  let  him  off 
by  paying  the  tax.  But  we  are  not  after  the  tax.  We  are  after  pure 
butter.    It  is  very  seldom  that  a  farmer  ever  sells  butter  across  a 
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State  line.  He  usually  sells  it  to  a  dealer,  who  subsells  it.  But  if  a 
fanner  makes  a  butter  with  over  16  per  cent  of  water,  it  is  the  result 
of  carelessness.  No  well-made  butter  should  ever  have  16  per  cent  of 
water  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  effect  of  having  more  water  is  that  the 
butter  spoils  sooner  ? 

Dr.  WiLET.  The  butter  spoils  sooner,  and  the  man  who  buys  it  is 
cheated.    He  is  buying  water  and  supposes  he  is  buying  butter. 

There  is  another  sample  of  butter  that  contains  24  per  cent  of 
water.  That  can  only  be  done  by  manipulation.  Yow  can  not 
make  butter  hold  that  much  water  except  oy  special  manipulation, 
on  purpose  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  said  that 
instead  of  working  water  into  their  butter  they  work  cotton-seed  oil 
into  it. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Leveb.  That  is  not  my  statement,  but  somebody  else's  state- 
ment.    I  deny  it.     PLaughter.] 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  no  objection  to  cotton-seed  oil.  It  is  a  good, 
wholesome  food.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  sold  for  olive  oil,  nor  for 
butter^  nor  for  ice  cream.  It  was  sold  as  ice  cream  at  the  Jamestown 
Exposition.  I  suppose  Colonel  Lamb  knows  that  they  sold  it  for  ice 
cream;  but  they  told  you  what  it  was.  They  said  it  was  made  out  of 
cotton-seed  oil,  but  they  called  it  ice  cream. 

Mr.  Cocks.  How  did  it  taste  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  had  a  very  good  taste — very  good. 

Mr.  Cocks.  We  had  some  very  good  products  here  last  winter  made 
out  of  cotton  seed.  Our  friend  from  Texas  brought  them  up  here — 
bread,  cake,  etc.,  made  out  of  cotton  seed. 

Dr.  Wiley.  There  is  another  one  of  those  cream  frauds  fproducing 
sample].  There  is  the  corpus  delicti.  There  is  the  powdered  gum 
tragacanth. 

There  is  a  sample  of  butter  made  out  of  whey,  after  the  cheese  has 
been  made.  It  is  a  very  low-grade  article.  It  is  butter,  though;  but 
it  is  not  fit  for  consumption.  It  is  adulterated  butter,  but  it  is  made 
of  butter  fat.  It  is  not  anything  but  butter  fat,  but  it  has  been  recov- 
ered from  the  whey. 

There  is  a  cheese,  or  what  was  sold  as  cheese,  made  wholly  out  of 
skimmed  milk.  We  call  it  an  adulterated  cheese,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
made  of  skimmed  milk. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  has  got  a  good  color,  has  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  nature's  color,  unfortimately. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Doctor,  I  understand  that  these  things  are  not  neces- 
sarily deleterious  to  health — these  *' cream  thicks,''  and  that  sort  of 
thing.     There  is  nothing  poisonous  about  them  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  tnink  gum  tragacanth  is  injurious  to  health. 
I  would  not  want  young  children  to  eat  it.  It  has  some  food  value, 
but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  digest. 

Mr.  Cocks.  What  is  it  made  of — gum  arable  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Gum  arable  is  just  as  bad  as  gum  tragacanth.  It 
costs  more. 

Mr.  Cocks.  It  is  made  from  the  gum  of  a  tree,  is  it  not  ? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.  Gum  tragacanth  is  a  ^m  of  its  own. 
Mr.  Emery  or  Mr.  Hoover  can  state  just  what  it  is.  I  do  not  know 
just  exactly. 

Now  I  would  like  to  show  you  something  better. 

Mr.  Cocks.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  Japanese  persimmon  is  now  grown  very  exten- 
sively in  this  country.  When  it  gets  ripe  you  can  not  transport  it; 
it  is  so  soft.  It  was  learned  that  in  Japan  the  Japanese  (who  seem 
to  know  more  than  anybody  else)  could  ripen  these  persimmons, 
and  while  they  would  be  nrm  and  hard  and  transportable,  they 
would  still  be  ripe  and  sweet.  We  found  that  they  ripened  them  in 
saki  casks.  We  thought,  then,  that  the  ripening  was  influenced 
by  the  *' demon  alcohol."  So  we  tried  ripening  them  in  alcohol 
vapor,  but  that  did  not  seem  to  be  of  any  value.  One  of  my  boys 
then  thought  that  perhaps  it  was  carbon  dioxide  which  was  present 
in  the  pask.  We  found  that  we  could  fill  this  iar  full  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and  put  those  persimmons  in  there,  and  ripen  them,  and 
they  would  be  just  as  hard  when  they  were  ripe  as  they  were  when 
they  went  in,  and  would  keep  hard  for  several  days  after  they  were 
taken  out.  These  were  ripened  two  weeks  ago  and  have  been  kept 
in  a  refrigerator  since. 

Mr.  Lee.  Are  they  as  good  as  if  they  were  ripened  naturally? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  too.  The  only  difference 
is  that  they  are  firmer. 

Mr.  Ruokeb.  Where  were  those  grown,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Wiley.  These  were  grown  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Cocks.  How  do  you  produce  the  carbon  dioxide  in  quantities  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  you  can  make  it  from  marble  or  limestone,  or 
from  a  brewer's  fermentation  cask.  There  are  spring  that  give  it 
off  in  large  quantities.  It  is  sold  very  cheaply  in  cylmders  aU  over 
the  country. 

We  have  done  a  great  deal  in  a  branch  of  science  which  is  called 
enology.  As  you  are  all  Greek  scholars,  I  probably  need  not  tell 
you  mat  that  is  the  science  of  treating  fruit  juices — in  other  words, 
wine  science. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  you  gave  that  explanation.  There  is 
one  man  around  the  table  who  did  not  know  what  it  meant. 

Dr.  Wiley.  We  have  a  laboratory  at  Charlottesville  where  for 
several  years  we  have  been  experimenting  to  show  the  farmers  how 
to  handle  cider  so  as  to  make  it  a  profitable  and  palatable  crop.  We 
have  developed  there  and  distributed  throughout  the  country  hun- 
dreds and  perhaps  thousands  of  samples  of  yeasts  of  a  pure  culture, 
which,  when  put  into  sterilized  apple  juice,  will  make  cider  of  a 
definite  character  and  flavor.  When  you  have  a  cider  that  is  too 
hard,  it  is  due  to  bad  fermentation,  or  what  we  sometimes  call 
a  mal-fermentation;  that  is,  a  yeast  that  is  a  **  black  sheep."  When 
you  get  a  good  cider,  it  is  the  result  of  a  yeast  with  a  gooa  character. 
Then  we  have  worked  a  great  deal  in  making  a  pure  sweet  cider  that 
can  be  used  without  any  preservative. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Will  it  stay  that  way,  Docter  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  will  stay  that  way  all  winter.  We  do  this  by  mak- 
ing it  out  of  clean  apples,  in  the  first  place.  You  can  never  make 
good  cider  out  of  rotten  apples.  Most  farmers  use  knotty  apples, 
worm-eaten  apples,  and  rotten  apples.     That  is  not  cider  at  all;  it 
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ought  never  to  be  sold  off  the  place.  Cider  which  is  suitable  for 
transportation  and  human  consumption,  and  worth  transportation, 
ought  to  be  made  out  of  sound  apples.  « 

Here  is  some  cider  made  out  or  sound  applies  and  treated  as  we 
treat  it  at  the  department.  It  is  not  only  pure  cider,  but  when  it  is 
made  it  is  run  through  a  milk  separator,  which  takes  out  ever^  bit  of 
yeast  and  every  particle  of  foreign  matter,  and  leaves  nothmg  but 
the  pure  juice.  This  has  not  been  very  carefully  kept.  I  brought 
it  up  a  couple  of  days  ago,  and  it  is  just  beginning  to  get  a  littie 
fermented  now;  but  you  can  drink  it  with  safety. 

Mr.  McLaughein.  You  do  not  mean  that  that  is  your  only  treat- 
ment of  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  the  only  thing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Putting  it  through  the  separator? 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  all;  nothing  else.  This  is  three  or  four  weeks 
old  now. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  not  put  some  '^dope''  of  some  kind  in 
the  can  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No,  sir.     You  would  not  accuse  me  of  that,  I  know. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  do  not  mean  liquor;  I  mean  some  preserva- 
tive or  other. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  pasteurize  it  in  any  way  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  not  at  all.     We  keep  it  cool. 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  will  keep  in  your  cellar  all  the  winter  through, 
and  will  scarcely  be  hard  by  spring — that  is,  if  it  lasts  that  long.  It 
is  so  good  that  1  do  not  think  you  will  let  it  stay  that  long. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  we  imderstand  that  if  cider  is  made  of  sound 
apples  and  run  through  an  ordinary  cream  separator  it  will  be  this 
kmd  of  cider  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  put  in  a  sterilized  barrel  and  put  in  a  cool  place,  it 
will  keep  from  November  until  the  last  of  February  and  will  scarcely 
get  hard. 

Mr.  Hawley.  This  is  a  very  successful  preparation. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  perfectly  simple  and  costA  scarcely  an^rthing  to 
run  it  through  a  milk  separator.  It  runs  through  very  rapidly,  and 
all  the  mud  and  yeast  and  everything  of  that  kind  that  it  contains  is 
brought  out.  It  saves  you  the  pasteurization,  which  many  people 
think  injures  the  taste  of  the  cider.  I  do  not  think  it  does,  but  some 
people  do.  This,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  made  of  a  winesap 
apple,  and  I  suppose  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  the  apples 
were  grown  on  my  farm. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  it  better  still. 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  you  want  to  keep  sweet  cider  a  long  while,  there  is 
some  two  years  old;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  it  is  just  as  good  as  the 
day  it  was  put  up.     There  is  no  **dope''  in  it  either. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Are  you  willing  to  submit  it  to  the  physical  test  by 
this  committee  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  have  a  can  opener  here,  we  will  open 
it.  That  of  course  is  pasteurized.  We  have  kept  cider  in  barreb  for 
over  two  years.  It  will  keep  perfectly  sweet  through  the  summer  and 
the  winter  if  it  is  pasteurized  when  it  is  put  in  the  barrel. 

Mr.  Stanley.  How  do  you  pasteurize  it — with  heat  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  With  heat.  Then  we  cool  it  through  a  cooler  before  we 
put  it  in  the  barrel. 
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Mr.  Hawley.  What  is  the  temperature  of  the  heat? 

Dr.  Wiley.  About  150  or  KW)  degrees. 

Mr.  Stanley.  How  do  you  get  that  temperature — from  hot  watw? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Hot  wat^-  or  steam ;  in  any  way,  so  as  not  to  get  it 
too  hot. 

If  tiie  grape  is  still  permitted  to  be  cultivated  in  this  country  and 
used  as  it  has  been  uaed  for  thousands  of  years,  it  is  important  that 
ttie  product  of  the  ^ape  hS  pure.  I  want  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that 
I  thmk  nearly  all  the  sound  oasis  for  prohibition  is  due  to  adulterated 
wines  and  beers  and  liquors. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  agree  with  you. 

Dr.  Wiley.  T^^el  am  a  prohiLitionist,  if  we  can  not  get  the  pure 
article,  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  as  ioi^  as  I  live,  if  1  want  to  do 
so,  to  take  a  glass  now  and  then  of  absolutely  pure  wine.  That  We 
can  ttiake  it  in  this  coimtry  we  have  now  demonstrated  after  four 
years  of  succewful  making  of  wine  in  a  r^on  where  they  told  tiis  we 
could  not  make  wine  without  doctoring  the  grape.  I  said :  '*  You  can 
make  it;"  and  we  have  made  it  in  quantities.  This  is  the  first 
vintage,  the  oldest  vintage  we  have,  that  I  have  in  this  bottle  here. 
It  was  stirred  up  a  little  m  coming  along,  so  that  it  will  not  be  quite 
as  dear  as  it  should  be.  But  there  is  a  wine  that  has  nothing  in  it  but 
grape  juice;  not  a  particle  of  burnt  sulphur  or  any  chemical  of  any 
description.  It  is  perfectly  fermented — what  we  call  a  pwtectly  dry 
wine.  It  has  all  the  tannic  properties  and  stvptic  properties  and 
flavor  of  the  high-grade  wines  of  the  vineyards  oi  France.  And  while 
it  is  young  yet — it)  is  only  three  years  old— after  five  or  six  years  more 
it  that  bottle  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  will  not  be  a  bottle  of 
Burgundy  or  port  of  Cabernet  thet  you  can  open  that  will  be  any 
better  than  this  wine  of  Virginia  grapes,  made  by  a  Virginian,  in  a 
Vimnian  laboratory,  and  made  with  nothing  but  ^pe  juice. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Will  wine  age  as  well  in  bottles  as  in  a  cask?         ^    f 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  opinion 
tiiat  wine  could  not  be  made  at  this  particular  place  without  addii^ 
something  to  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  First,  ignorance  of  the  composition  of  the  grape,  which 
they  did  not  know  anything  about.  They  never  had  had  an  anal^is 
made.  Second,  cupiclity.  By  the  ordinary  methods  of  makisg  wine 
here  in  the  East,  tney  make  about  3  gallons  of  wine  out  of  1  gallon 
of  grape  juice.'  Of  course  that  means  more  wine  to  sell;  but  it  is 
only  one-third  as  good ;  so  I  do  not  see  where  the  profit  comes  in. 
But  if  you  go  to  winemakers  to-day  here  in  New  York  and  Ohio, 
Utiey  will  take  oath  that  you  can  not  make  wine  without  adding  sugar 
to  it  and  making  it  stronger  with  alcohol,  and  all  that  sort  of  tMng; 
and  they  really  oelieve  it.  They  take  oath,  and  honestly,  that  they 
can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  McLattghlin.  It  is  made  stronger  by  the  use  of  those  things, 
is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  but  when  you  drink  wine  you  do  not  want  to 
drink  rum.  That  is  what  the  addition  of  sugar  makes  it.  You  want 
to  drink  wine. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  this  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  About  9  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Would  this  be  called  a  kind  of  claret  ? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  too  red  for  a  claret.    Claret  is  a  light-red  wine. 

The  CHAraMAN.  What  would  it  probably  be  called  if  it  went  on  the 
market  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  would  call  it  exactly  what  it  is — Virginia  red  wine. 
That  is  the  only  name  I  would  rive  it.  If  you  like  a  dry  wine,  with 
a  ^nice  styptic  taste,  you  will  lise^  this.  Tnat  is  what  makes  a  fine 
wine,  in  the  judgment  of  a  connoisseur;  it  must  be  dry;  there  must 
be  no  sugar  in  it.  You  must  get  the  taste*of  the  tannin — ^what  they 
call  the  styptic  or  tannic  taste. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  dry  wine  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  A  dry  wine  is  one  in  which  the  sugar  has  all  been 
fermented.^  It  is  not  sweet.  That  is  the  technical  term  given  to  a 
wine  that  is  perfectly  fermented. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Does  it  have  a  higher  alcohol  content  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  would,  of  course;  because  if  your  sugar  is  not  fer- 
mented it  gives  you  that  much  less  alcohol.  But  I  want  you  gentle- 
paen  just  to  taste  this  wine,  because  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story  about 
it  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Would  they  let  you  sell  this  in  Kansas  ? 

The  Chaikman.  No,  indeed. 

Dr.  Wiley.  A  short  time  ago  I  had  as  my  guest  the  gentleman  who 
is  the  head  of  the  wine  and  spirits  department  of  the  ^my  and  Navy 
Stores— that  ^eat  store  in  London.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  best  judge 
of  wine  in  England,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  because  it  is  his  business 
to  supply^  wines  to  the  English  army  and  navy  through  that  store. 
I  gave  him  this  wine  with  no  label  on  it.  IJnfortimately,  I  had 
carried  it  a  little,  and  the  sand  which  should  stick  to  the  bottom  had 
been  stirred  up  a  Uttle  in  the  wine,  just  as  it  has  a  Httle  in  this,  but 
not  enough  to  spoil  it.  He  tasted  it,  and  then  he  looked  at  it  and 
smelled  it,  and  tasted  it  again  three  or  four  times.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"you  have  got  me  beaten  this  time.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  that 
wine  is." 

He  said:  "It  is  splendid  wine,  but  its  type  and  character  are 
unknown  to  me."     He  said:  '*It  tastes  to  me  like  a  mixture  of  one 

fart  of  Burgundy  and  one  part  of  Bordeaux" — ^high-grade  red  wine, 
thought  tnat  was  a  great  compliment  to  pay  to  wme  made  right 
here  almost  at  our  doors. 

We  have  gone  into  Ohio,  at  Sandusky,  and  we  have  made  wine 
there  for  two  years  with  the  same  success.  I  wish  I  had  gotten  from 
CharlottesviDe  some  of  my  sparkling  cider  which  we  made  there. 
We  have  absolutely  demonstrated  that  when  it  comes  to  the  making 
of  cider,  you  can  not  get  to-day  a  better  bottle  of  cider  in  Normandy 
than  we  can  give  you  there  at  Charlottesville.  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  get  better  fresh  cider  anywhere  than  this.  We  have  done  that  in 
four  years*  investigation.  We  have  analyzed  the  grapes;  we  have 
told  tne  people  what  the  grapes  contain — how  much  sugar,  how  much 
acid,  how  much  tannin.  We  have  shown  them  how  to  handle  these 
grapes,  and  how  to  ferment  and  how  to  rack  them,  and  get  them  clear 
of  tneir  detritus;  and  they  are  now  getting  just  about  old  enough  to 
put  into  bottles. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Are  you  going  to  send  out  a  bulletin  about  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  we  have  already  printed  a  lot  of  bulletins  about 
cider,  and  they  have  gone  all  over  (nis  country;  and  there  has  been  a 
revolution  in  cider  making  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  Lamb.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  some  of  them. 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  we  nave  any  still  available,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
You  know,  we  can  print  but  a  thousand  copies  of  these  bulletins. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  particular  process  in  the  making  of 
wine  that  produces  the  sparkling  wine  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  A  sparkling 
wine  is  started  just  like  an  ordinary  wine.  It  is  fermented  in  a  big 
open  tub  or  cask,  usually  for  8,  10,  or  15  days,  according  to  the 
temperature.  Then  it  is  put  into  barrels  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two 
or  tnree  weeks,  and  sometimes  longer — say  a  month — so  that  the 
sediment  will  sink.  Then  this  wine  is  drawn  off.  It  is  not  yet  all 
fermented.  It  is  partly  fermented.  It  is  done  in  the  fall,  you  know. 
This  first  ripening  is  in  the  winter.  It  still  contains  a  certain  quantity 
of  sugar.  It  is  immediately  put  in  the  bottles  in  which  you  see  it 
when  you  buy  it,  and  the  bottles  are  stoppered,  and  the  stoppers  tied 
down,  and  the  bottles  are  put  in  long  racks  with  the  stoppers  down. 
Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bottles  are  sometimes  put 
in  a  cellar;  and  there  they  undergo  this  secondary  fermentation  in  the 
bottle.  That  produces  carbon  oioxide,  which  becomes  dissolved  in 
the  liauor  and  produces  the  pressure,  and  gives  off  gas.  At  the  same 
time  tne  mud  or  residue  settles  on  the  cork.  Every  day  the  attendant 
goes  through  those  cellars,  and  takes  each  bottle  and  gives  it  a  Uttle 
shake,  and  then  turns  it  a  quarter  of  the  way  around;  and  next  day 
he  comes  back  that  way,  and  does  that  for  two  years,  24  months.  By 
that  time  all  of  the  wine  is  perfectly  clear  and  brilliant,  and  all  the  mud 
is  compactly  on  the  cork.  Then  tne  problem  is  to  get  rid  of  that  mud 
without  wasting  the  wine.  The  old  way  was  to  cut  the  cork,  and  with 
a  quick  motion  allow  it  to  blow  out  and  blow  the  mud  out.  A  skillful 
man  would  turn  the  bottle  up  and  save  all  the  wine  except  the  few 
drops  that  blew  out.  In  modem  days  thev  put  the  bottle  in  brine 
and  freeze  it  down  over  the  mud,  and  then  dfraw  it  out  like  a  cork;  so 
that  it  saves  still  more  wine  in  that  way,  and  makes  a  very  clear  wine. 

The  Chairman.  Could  sparkling  wins  be  made  out  of  tliis  that  you 
have  here  by  putting  it  through  that )  rocess? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  that  womd  make  a  magnificent  sparkling  red 
wine. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  make  a  sparkling  white  wine  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  you  want  to  make  a  white  wine,  you  have  got  to 
press  the  juice  first.  The  grape  juice  does  not  dissolve  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  skins;  it  is  only  the  alcohol  that  does  that.  The  red 
wine  is  always  fermented  in  a  mashed  grape — ^not  the  expressed 
juice — and  as  the  alcohol  is  produced  it  aissolves  the  red  coloring 
matter  of  the  grape.  White  wine  can  be  made  from  a  red  grape  by 
pressure  and  treatment  of  the  juice  by  itself.  White  wines  are  always 
made  by  fermenting  the  juice  separately^  whether  made  from  white 
or  red  grapes,  so  that  there  is  a  distinct  difference  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing white  wine.  It  is  quite  different  in  flavor,  even  when  made  from 
the  same  grape  as  that  which  is  made  by  fermenting  with  the  skins 
and  cores. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  bottle  of  wine,  you  say,  was  made  by  a  gentle- 
man in  Virginia  and  bottled  by  him  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  made  by  an  expert  connected  with  my 
department  who  has  a  laboratory  at  Ciharlottesville.     We  went  down 
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there,  because  that  is  quite  a  wine-producing  country,  and  we  took 
the  same  grapes  that  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  the  people  who  know  think  the  European 
champagne  is  of  a  very  much  higher  quality  than  the  American  prod- 
uct, what  difference  is  there  in  the  process  of  manufacture  that 
would  make  a  difference  in  the  quality  ? 

Dr.  WjLEY.  None  whatever.     They  are  all  made  alike. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  is  it  true,  and  if  so,  why  is  it  true,  that  Amer- 
ican wine  is  not  equal  in  quality  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  would  not  say  that.  I  would  sav  it  is  different  in 
quality,  just  as  European  wines  are  different  from  American  wines.  I 
know  a  lot  of  men  with  good  taste  who  prefer  an  American  sparkling 
wine  to  a  European  one;  and,  as  a  rule,  I  do,  too.  There  are  certain 
brands,  though,  made  in  the  great  champagne  country  of  France 
which  can  not  oe  equaled  anywhere  in  the  world.  They  have  been 
made  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  the  environment  is  right  there  to  do 
it;  but  the  ordinary  sparkling  wines  of  Europe,  in  my  opinion,  are 
very  inferior  in  quality  to  those  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  ordinary  spark- 
liM  Bm^undy  and  champagne  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  A  champagne  is  made  only  in  the  champagne  country, 
and  by  the  French  law  no  other  sparkling  wine  can  be  cdled  ''cham- 
pagne" except  that.  A  sparkling  Bufgundy  is  made  in  Biu-gundy 
out  of  the  ordinary  red  wine  which  you  see  as  Biu^ndy,  except  that 
it  is  treated  as  champagne  is  treated  in  the  champagne  country. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  method  of  treatment;  but  experts  will 
say  that  the  sparkling  red  wine  as  a  drink  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  real  champagne.  This  cider  which  has  just  been  opened  is  2 
years  old. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Was  it  made  just  like  the  cider  in  the  jug  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  was  put  through  a  milk  separator  and  then  pasteur- 
ized and  put  in  this  can.  This  is  some  that  was  made  in  the  orchard 
of  your  late  colleague,  Mr.  Pollard.  We  sent  our  men  out  there  to  his 
place  and  made  it  right  in  his  factory. 

The  CHAiRBfiAN.  I  remember  that  this  matter  came  up  two  years 
ago  and  he  was  very  much  interested. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  perfectly  sound,  sweet  cider  to-day. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  would  not  have  remained  sweet  if  it  had  been 
exposed  to  the  air,  would  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  no;  it  would  have  been  vinegar  by  this  time. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Have  you  any  way  to  keep  cider  from  becoming 
vinegar?  Can  you  have  it  reach  a  certain  alcohol  content  and  then 
hold  it? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Do  you  mean  cider,  or  vinegar? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Cider. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  yes.  You  can  prevent  cider  from  beconiing 
vinegar  if  you  just  keep  the  acid  that  ferments  out  of  it  by  pasteuriza- 
tion. By  keeping  it  away  from  any  contamination,  it  will  keep  hard 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

Mr.  Stanley.  There  is  one  other  question  I  want  to  ask  about  that 
wine.  Can  you  make  a  fine  quaUty  of  wine  without  having  a  cellar 
deep  enough  or  situated  in  some  way  so  as  to  preserve  an  even 
temperature? 

Dr.  Wiley.  You  have  got  to  have  a  deep  cellar. 
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Mr.  Stanley.  How  deep  do  you  have  to  make  your  cellar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  8  or  10  feet.    That  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Is  that  enough  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  plenty. 

Mr.  Stanley.  The  reason  I  am  asking  you  is  because  I  have  a  few 
bottles  of  wine  in  a  cellar,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  it  too  close  to  the 
furnace;  and  my  cellar  is  only  about  12  feet  deep.  I  did  not  think 
it  was  deep  enough. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  that  is  plenty  deep  enough. 

(Thereupon,  after  an  informal  discussion  between  members  of  the 
committee  and  Dr.  Wiley,  who  submitted  the  papers  which  follow, 
the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  December  14, 
1910,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 

ENFOBCBMBNT  OF  THE  FOOD  AND  DBU08  ACT. 

This  increaae  is  distributed  among  the  various  laboratories  and  divisions  as  shown 
on  the  tiiree-year  report.    It  is  maae  necessary  by  the  following: 

First.  The  amount  of  time  required  by  analysts  and  inspectors  to  attend  court  casei 
as  witnesses,  and  to  work  up  evidence  required  by  dis^ict  attfHiieys,  greatly  reduces 
the  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  regular  inspection  and  analytical  work,  as  well  as 
to  investigations.  In  order  that  the  regular  work  can  be  kept  up  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  force. 

Second.  All  travel  and  other  expenses  of  wiUiesses  in  connection  with  cases  under 
the  food  and  drugs  act  are  paid  from  this  fund.  This  includes  not  only  the  members 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  but  also  such  outside  experts  and  other  witnesses  as  may 
be  necessary. 

POOD  DIVISION   (CUBEENT  WOBK). 

Analyzing  imported  food  samples,  checking  analyses  of  branch  laboratories;  study 
of  new  methods  of  analysis  and  methods  for  detecting  adulteration  in  foods;  examina- 
tion of  domestic  food  products  which  enter  interstate  commerce;  investigating  tech- 
nical methods  connected  with  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  foods;  investigation 
of  city  milk  supplies  which  enter  interstate  commerce;  investigations  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  oysters;  study  of  oils,  fats,  and  waxes  commonly  used  in  foods;  study  of 
influences  of  receptacles  on  the  character  and  composition  of  foods,  and  study  of  the 
relative  value  of  materials  used  in  the  preparation  of  such  receptacles;  a  study  of  the 
maturing  of  whiskies  and  of  the  changes  in  composition  that  occur  in  the  conversion 
of  cider  to  vinegar;  a  study  of  canned  goods  with  a  view  to  determine  the  relative 
suitability  of  different  varieties  of  foods;  a  study  of  the  organic  acids  in  various  types 
of  foods  for  the  purpose  of  improving  methods  of  analysis  and  increasing  the  dati  on 
which  jud^ent  of  the  puntv  and  strength  of  foods  may  be  based;  an  extensive  and 
elaborate  mvestigation  m  collaboration  with  experts  concerning  the  whole  question 
of  food  colors  and  identification  and  a  construction  of  analytical  trees  for  this  purpose; 
a  study  of  the  effects  of  aging  on  the  composition,  varieties,  characteristics,  and  bread- 
making  properties  of  flour;  a  study  of  phosphoric  acids  in  jams  and  jellies;  a  study  of 
the  composition  of  vanilla  extracts  prepared  by  different  methods  and  detection  of 
caramel  therein. 

FOOD  DIVISION. 

I.  Study  of  methods  ofmantJacture. — Additional  foods  will  be  taken  up  as  the  studies 
now  under  way  are  completed,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  information  regarding 
the  products  and  of  affording  data  for  the  interpretation  of  methods  of  judging  of  the 
quanty  and  purity  of  such  foods. 

DBUO  DIVISION  (CUBBBNT  WOBK). 

Analyzing  imported  drug  samples  and  checking  analyses  of  branch  laboratories; 
study  of  methoas  of  drug  analvsis  and  methods  ror  detecting  adulteration  therein; 
testing  domestic  drug  samples  that  enter  interstate  commerce;  the  study  of  synthetic 
products  and  preparations  containing  them;  a  studv  of  the  preparation  of  organic  coia- 
pounds;  investi^ting  essential  oils;  a  study  of  the  pharmacological  action  of  dru£ 
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may  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  people,  especially  the  so-called  ''habit-fonning 
dn^;''  a  study  of  the  influences  of  canein  and  caffein  products  on  metabolism;  study 
of  the  poisonous  effects  of  amyl  and  ethyl  alcohol  with  r^ard  to  the  toxicity  of  alcohol 
and  aldehydes;  investigation  of  the  so-called  '^soft  drinks''  which  contain  mgredients 
that  may  be  deleterious  to  health;  study  of  the  methods  of  determining  the  various 
alkaloids  and  other  constituents  contained  in  the  complex  mixtures  upon  the  market; 
testing  chemical  supplies  furnished  this  and  other  departments  by  contractors:  exami- 
nation of  drug  products  for  the  Post  Office  Department,  in  order  to  prevent  fraud  by 
use  of  the  mails;  study  of  new  methods  of  analyses. 

ADDITIONAL  PROJECTS. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  preparations  on  the  market  which  we  have  been  unable 
to  do  anything  with  on  account  of  lack  of  force.  In  fact  the  drug  problems  are  so 
numerous  that  we  have  not  made  more  than  an  impression  on  them  during  the  past 
few  years. 

Surgical  dressings. — ^This  important  line  of  products  we  have  endeavored  on  several 
occasions  to  study  fully,  but  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  on  account  of  lack  of  force. 

Mediciriesfor  domestic  animals. — ^This  large  line  of  preparations  has  virtually  received 
no  attention. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  subject,  comparatively  little  time  has  been  given 
to  soothing  sirups,  cough  remedies,  and  other  preparations  containing  habit-forming 
agents,  such  as  opium,  morphine,  codeine,  cocame,  etc.,  and  similar  conditions  obtain 
relative  to  so-caUed  consumption  cures,  epilepsy  cures,  etc. 

Two  other  lines  of  goods  sorely  need  attention.  These  are  remedies  used  by  the 
dental  profession  and  commodities  shipped  into  interstate  commerce  direct  to  physi- 
cians. The  latter  are  known  as  physician's  supply  houses.  It  is  a  well-known  tact 
that  the  goods  delivered  by  these  supply  houses  are  of  an  inferior  character. 

INSPECTION   WORK   (CURRENT   WORK). 

Collecting  samples,  inspecting  food  plants,  gathering  evidence  of  interstate  ship- 
ments, work  incident  to  seizures,  investi^ting  complaints,  conducting  special  investi- 
gations, and  other  work  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  fo(xi  and  drugs  act. 

INSPECTION. 

I.  If  the  character  of  inspection  work  which  has  been  undertaken  for  the  past  two 
years  is  to  be  maintained,  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  an  increase  of  the  inspection 
force.  There  are  only  38  available  inspectors,  and  if  the  exclusive  time  of  every  one 
of  these  wa^s  ^iven  to  police  work  the  inspection  required  for  an  adequate  enforcement 
of  the  law  would  not  be  complete.  There  has  not  been  serious  interruption  in  the 
past  due  to  attendance  as  witnesses  in  court  cases,  but  our  experience  so  far.  this  year, 
since  the  Federal  courts  convened  early  in  the  fall,  has  indicated  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  time  of  an  inspector  will  be  devoted  to  working  up  the  evidence  required  by 
district  attorneys  in  prosecuting  cases  instituted  upon  samples  previously  collected. 

II.  There  is  manifest  disposition  among  manufacturers  to  contest  not  only  charges 
of  adulteration,  but  interstate  shipment.  District  attorneys  expect  and  rei^uiro 
inspectors  to  effect  the  attendance  of  railroad  employees  and  dealers  to  establish  a 
complete  chain  of  evidence,  and  there  is  on  record  more  than  one  instance  where  it  waa 
necessary  for  an  inspector  to  jjive  practically  two  weeks  of  his  time  to  the  prosecution 
of  one  case  alone.     This  of  course  is  a  considerable  travel  expense. 

FOOD   RESEARCH   WORK   (CURRENT   WORK). 

Invostiffations  relative  to  handling,  shipping,  and  preserving  poultry,  eggs,  ffsh, 
game,  ancl  other  foods,  with  special  reference  to  putridity  and  decomf)08ition  of  these 
products  in  order  to  determine  their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  interstate  commerce  under 
the  food  and  drugs  act;  experiments  to  indicate  the  effect  on  the  keeping  qualities 
of  fowls  under  the  various  metbods  of  handling.  These  lines  of  investigation  include 
both  field  work,  and  bacteriological,  chemical,  and  histological  laboratory  work. 

MISCELLANEOUS   DIVISION   (CURRENT   WORK). 

Study  of  mineral  waters;  examination  of  samples  of  waters  under  the  food  and  drugs 
act;  study  of  methods  of  analysis  of  cattle  and  poultr>^  foods,  and  studios  of  methods  of 
detection  of  adulterations  therein  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  act;  study 
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of  the  radio-activity  of  mineral  waters,  including  the  investigation  of  this  subject  at 
the  sources  of  certain  springs;'  study  of  sulphur  waters  in  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  food  and  drugs  act;  study  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  and  field  studies 
of  the  effects  of  lead  arsenate  on  foliage;  study  of  the  effects  of  trade  wastes  on  vegeta- 
tion; study  of  new  methods  of  analysis;  study  of  the  relative  feeding  values  and  com- 
mercial importance  of  grains;  examiuation  of  miscellaneous  supplies  for  thip  buream 
and  for  other  departments  of  the  Government;  study  of  range  forogt*  (tups;  .study  of 
the  milling  and  baking  quality  of  cereals  and  other  products. 

MI8CBLLANBOU8  DIVISION. 

I.  Study  of  the  chemical  composition  of  various  irrigation  waters  of  the  East  and 
arid  and  semiarid  West  to  determine  from  such  studies  which  waters  are  suitable  for 
irrigation  on  certain  crops  and  on  certain  types  of  soil. 

II.  The  insecticide  and  fungicide  laboratory  will  carry  out  both  orchard  and  labora- 
tory tests  of  poisonous  compounds  much  used  at  present  as  insecticides,  with  a  view 
to  finding  substances  that  may  be  used  on  peach  and  other  tender  foliage  with  a  view 
of  replacing  poisonous  insecticides  by  those  which  are  nonpoisonous  or  Tees  poisonous. 

III.  Investigation  of  fruits  to  whicn  arsenicals  have  been  applied  in  spraying  opera- 
tions, with  an  idea  of  ascertaining  whether  under  ordinary  conditions  of  roraying 
sufficient  amounts  of  poisons  are  present  in  fruits  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  human 
beings. 

iV!  The  cattle-food  and  grain-investigation  laboratory,  in  addition  to  the  work 
which  it  has  always  performed,  desires  to  make  a  study  of  improved  methods  of 
analysis  of  cattle-food  materials.  The  present  methods  of  analysis  are  far  from  satis- 
factory, and  much  new  investigative  work  will  be  required  to  determine  the  beet 
methods  of  examining  this  class  of  materials. 

ANIMAL  PHT8IOLOOICAL  CHEMISTRY   (CUBBBNT  WORK). 

S'tudy  of  methods  of  analysis  employed  in  physiological  work;  digestion  experi- 
ments on  lower  animals,  including  metabolism  and  feeding  experiments  on  lower 
animals;  study  of  Infant's  and  inv^id's  foods  on  the  market,  mcludii^  a  study  of  the 
character,  preparation,  and  manufacture  of  such  foods,  for  use  in  enforcing  tne  foo4 
and  drugs  act. 

ANIMAL  PHT8IOLOOICAL  LABORATORY. 

I.  The  analysis  and  study  of  infant  foods  and  infant  feeding. 

II.  The  development  of  a  method  to  determine  the  length  of  time  flesh  foods  are 
kept  in  cold  storage. 

In.  A  practical  test  of  the  effect  of  so-called  diabetic  foods  on  patients  suffering 
with  diabetes. 

MICBOCHEMICAL  LABORATORY  (CURRENT  WORK). 

Microscopic  examination  of  samples  of  foods  and  drugs  which  are  analyzed  in  con- 
nection wiui  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  (the  microchemical  examina- 
tion of  all  samples  are  made  in  this  laboratory);  study  of  new  methods  of  analysis  and 
perfecting  methods  for  detection  of  adulteration  in  food  products;  investigation  of  the 
condition  of  eggs  and  eg^  products;  histological  study  of  the  structure  of  drug  plants 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  ingredients  in  medicinal  mixtures;  study  of  mus- 
tards and  adulterations  used  therein. 

BACTEBIOLOOICAL  INVESTIGATIONS  (CUBBENT  WOBK). 

Bacteriological  examination  of  samples  of  foods  and  drugs;  study  of  the  wholesome- 
ness  and  sanitary  condition  of  foods;  investigations  of  various  aressin^,  banda^, 
pads,  ligatures,  etc.,  used  in  surgery;  study  of  methods  of  bacteriological  examma- 
tion;  bacteriological  examination  of  oysters  and  milk  supplies;  investigation  of 
frozen  and  desiccated  egg  products. 

BACTEBIOLOOICAL  LABOBATOBY. 

I.  A  continuation  of  the  investigations  pertaining  to  oysters,  frozen  and  desiccated 
eggs,  milk,  ice  cream,  and  dairy  products.  Collection  of  water  samples  from  the 
source  and  a  study  of  their  sanitary  surroundings. 
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II.  A  study  of  the  different  kindfl  of  infant  foods  on  the  market,  including  a  detailed 
inverti^tion  of  the  various  ingredients  entering  into  their  composition. 

III.  Investigations  pertainino;  to  the  growing  of  vegetables  intended  for  consump- 
tion uncooked,  such  as  celery,  lettuce,  water  cress,  ete. 

IV.  Detailed  study  of  fermented  sour-milk  preparations,  which  are  being  largely 
exploited  on  tha  market  V>-day  because  of  their  reputed  medicinal  value. 

V.  The  examination  of  edible  gelatin,  such  as  is  used  by  confectioners,  etc. 

VI.  A  study  of  the  different  antiseptic  and  germicidal  preparations  on  the  maricet 
advertised  as  having  special  virtue,  such  as  antiseptic  tooth  pastes,  soaps,  etc. 

VII.  Further  stuay  of  the  sterility  of  surgical  dressings,  catguts,  ligatures,  etc. 

aUQAR  LABORATORY  (OURRBNT  WORK). 

Examinations  of  sugar,  sirup,  and  honey  samples  taken  in  connection  with  the 
enloroement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act;  study  of  the  methods  of  analysis  of  sugar  prodAicta 
ftnd  study  of  methods  of  adulteration  in  sugar  products. 

SUGAR  LABORATORY. 

I.  Composition  qf  Amerioan  commercial  glucose. — This  study  is  to  determine  the  con- 
stituents and  amoimts  present  in  the  commercial  article  and  also  to  work  out  methoda 
for  its  detection  in  food  products. 

IX.  Compontion  of  imported  honey i. — Considerable  honey  is  in^ported  into  ihia 
country  from  Mexico  ana  the  island  of  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Haiti.  It  is  tfeo 
purpose  of  this  study  to  determine  the  constituents  and  Uxeu*  relative  proportions  ao 
that  we  may  be  able  to  determine  adulterations  of  this  material,  and  also  to  compare 
the  figures  for  imported  honeys  with  those  of  American  honeys. 

III.  Composition  of  sorghum  sirup  and  molasses. — Soigham  sirup  and  mola&ics  is 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  food  product  and  up  to  the  present  time  there  is  little 
known  as  to  its  chemical  composition  and  chemical  characterLtics.  The  studv  pur- 
poses to  determine  these  and  also  to  study  pure  products  that  adulteration  may  beole- 
detected.    This  is  a  new  project  that  it  is  noped  will  be  taken  up  in  the  Ml  of  1911. 

IV.  Composition  of  cane  sirups  open-kettle  molasses^  and  vacuum  molasses. — In  theee 

Eroducts,  as  well  as  in  the  above  (sorghum),  little  is  known  of  their  chemical  character- 
itics,  and  it  is  the  purpose  to  study  pure  products  to  better  determine  their  adultera- 
tion.   This  is  a  new  project  and  will  receive  attention  as  soon  as  practicable. 
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COMMITT££  ON  AOAIOULTUBE, 

House  of  RBPBBSENTATivEft, 
Washingianj  D,  C,  Wedruaday,  December  14, 1910, 

BUEEAU  of  soils. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Soott 
(chairman)  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAiiUfAN.  Tlie  committe  will  come  to  order.  We  are  to 
consider  this  momii^  the  estimates  for  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  and  Dr. 
Whitney,  the  chief  of  that  bureau,  is  before  us  to  give  i^  the  benefits 
of  his  information  in  relation  to  the  va^us  detaib  appropjriated  for. 

Before  taking  up  the  items  in  the  estimate,  Doctor,  we  would  be 

8 lad  to  listen  to  any  statement  of  a  genaraji  character  that  you  would 
ke  to  make  relating  to  the  work  of  your  bureau  during  the  past  year. 

fiTATEKEST  OF  SK.   KXLTOV  WHITHXT,   CmW  BTTBEATT   OF 
sons.  AGBICIFLTTniAI  DEPABTMIBT. 

Dr.  Whftney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  written  statement  that  I 
will  be  elad  to  read,  or  to  make  an  oral  statement,  whichever  is 
prefen?ed. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  say  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
I  requested  Dr.  Whitney  to  present  a  written  statement,  not  because 
he  ever  has  any  difficulty  about  expressing  himself  extemporane* 
ously,  but  because  I  thought  such  a  statement,  if  made  without 
interruption,  would  perhaps  present  a  more  connected  review  of  the 
work  than  the  committee  would  permit  him  to  make  if  he  spoke 
extemporaneously.     So  we  will  listen  to  the  written  statement. 

Dr.  Whttnet.  The  soil  survey  work  has  been  pushed  forward  in 
26  different  States,  comprising  in  all  59  areas  ana  a  total  of  22,762 
sq^uare  miles.  In  the  reconnoissance  murevs  a  total  of  70, 108*  square 
miles  has  been  completed  in  the  Gbreat  Plains  region,  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  in  western  Washingtooi,  and  in  Texas.  Up  to  July  1, 
1910,  there  have  been  surveyed  204,276  squajre  miks  and  15d,288 
sq[uare  miles  of  reconnoissance  surveys,  or  a  total  of  359,664  square 
miles,  or  an  area  larger  than  the  Grerman  Empire  and  England  to- 
gether. 

During  the  past  summer  I  have  personally  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  a  revision  and  analvsis  of  the  data  collected  in  the  past 
10  veaiB  by  the  Soil  Survey,  and  have  prepared  the  manuscript  of  a 
bulletin  describing  all  the  soils  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
and  their  best  use  in  such  terms  as  will  enable  the  farmers  to  better 
appreciate  the  use  of  and  value  of  the  soil  maps.  There  is  also  being 
prepared  a  series  of  bulletins  assembling  tne  information  gained 
through  the  soil  survey  in  a  constructive  way  to  simplify  and  make 
still  more  useful  the  main  soil  facts  in  the  possession  of  the  bureau. 
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The  interest  in  soil  work  is  steadily  but  rapidly  increasing  in  the 
country  as  shown  in  the  increasingly  insistent  and  strong  demands 
for  soil  surveys  and  by  the  interest  taken  by  the  States  tnemselves. 
Twelve  of  the  States  are  appropriating  directly  or  indirectly  about 
$50,000  a  year  to  be  spent  m  cooperation  with  the  bureau  to  hasten 
the  mapping  of  their  States  as  they  are  desirous  of  using  the  soil  sur- 
vey maps  to  base  other  agronomic  work  upon. 

The  loUowing  six  States  are  appropriatmg  from  $5,000  to  $10,000 
each:  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin.  The  remaining  six  States  are  spending  from  $1,000 
to  $2,000  each  for  such  work.     Several  other  States  are  actively 

Elanning  similar  cooperative  work  which  will  be  embarrassing  for  the 
ureau  to  meet  without  the  increase  in  appropriation  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  asked  for. 

The  soil  mapping  in  a  number  of  States  has  already  extended  over 
more  than  half  their  area.  It  is  thought  to  be  especially  desirable 
that  the  work  in  some  at  least  of  these  States  should  be  pushed  to 
completion  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  that  such  States  and  such 
work  may  be  utiuzed  for  the  planning  and  execution  of  experimental 
work  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  It  seems  especially  desirable  to  have 
a  soil  map  of  a  whole  State  completed  in  order  to  bring  out  more 
thoroughly  than  has  been  possible  on  the  isolated  areas  mapped  so  far 
the  value  of  soil  maps  in  the  planning  of  comprehensive  study  of 
agricultural  conditions.  The  sod  survey  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
be  regarded  as  an  institution  for  fundamental  sou  study  in  the  field 
as  a  preliminary  to  all  experimental  work. 

^  In  the  States  of  the  Great  Basin  and  Pacific  coast  the  soil  survey 
has  been  brought  to  play  an  important  r6le  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  and  the  utilization  of  the  soil  resources  of  the  districts 
studied,  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  State  and  Federal  irrigation 
projects. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  the  survey  of  an  area  of  3,568  square 
miles  has  been  completed.  This  covers  large  areas  of  logged-off  and 
burned-over  forest  tracts  adjacent  to  Puget  Sound  and  embraces  the 
compilation  of  maps  indicating  the  adaptation  of  soil  types  to  the 
various  systems  of  crops  and  reforestation.  This  State  is  now 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  developing  vast  areas  of  such  unutil- 
ized, unproductive  tracts,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  has  been 
returned  to  the  State  for  unpaid  taxes.  The  work  of  the  survey, 
which  has  been  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the  State,  will  require 
three  or  four  more  seasons  for  its  completion,  and  is  expected  to 
provide  a  basis  for  the  organization  of  practicable  means  for  render- 
mg  State  aid  in  the  clearing  and  development  of  the  lands,  including 
reforestation  of  such  tracts  as  are  found  unsuited  to  agriculture 
purposes. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  utilization  of  the  Great  Plains  rcr^ion  as  a  farming  country. 
The  demand  for  land,  especially  for  cheaper  land,  has  been  great, 
and  the  eyes  of  many  farmers  have  been  turned  westward,  and  immi- 
gration has  forced  its  way  into  the  semiarid  region  heretofore  used 
mainly  for  grazing.  Large  ranches  have  been  cut  up  into  small  farms 
and  sold  to  farmers,  and  practically  all  of  the  cultivable  Government 
land  has  been  homesteaded.  Many  individuals,  companies,  and 
corporations  are  exploiting  and  advertising  the  western  lands,  and  the 
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influx  of  settlers  into  the  western  plains  has  been  enormous  within 
the  past  few  years.  Many  inquiries  are  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
Soils  from  people  who  are  contemplating  moving  into  the  western 
coimtry  for  the  purpose  of  farming  and  from  people  already  living* 
in  the  West  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  information  concerning 
soil  problems. 

In  order  to  gather  information  along  soil  lines  which  would  be 
available  for  the  people  of  the  West  and  for  the  people  who  wish  to 
move  to  the  West,  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  in  1908,  inaugurated  extensive 
surveys  in  the  Great  Plains.  The  importance  of  gathering  the  infor- 
mation as  rapidly  as  possible  wag  recognized  by  the  bureau  and  it 
was  decided  to  make  rapid  surveys  of  large  areas,  mapping  the  soils 
on  small-scale  maps.  These  reconnoissance  surveys  nave  covered 
the  western  half  of  North  and  South  Dakota  and  three  large  areas  in 
Texas — one  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  State  covering 
the  Panhandle  section  and  two  areas  jn  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
the  State  bordering  the  Gulf. 

The  value  of  the  reconnoissance  soil  survey  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: 

(1)  Information  is  gathered  and  suppUed  to  the  homeseeker, 
enabling  him  to  understand  thoroughlv  the  conditions  in  this  new 
country  and  to  show  him  the  location  of  the  soils  adapted  to  the  type 
of  farming  in  which  he  desires  to  engage. 

(2)  Information  is  gathered  and  furnished  the  farmer  Uving  in  the 
r^on  which  aids  him  to  overcome  the  bad  effects  arising  from  either 
some  inherent  soil  trouble,  such  as  alkali,  poor  drainage,  or  mistake 
in  crop  adaptation;  or  arising  from  improper  tillage  methods  during 
seasons  when  climatic. conditions  are  not  favorable. 

(3)  It  furnishes  a  broad  and  comprehensive  basis  for  the  future 
scientific  work  of  national  or  State  agricultural  scientists  in  studying 
not  only  soil  problems  but  general  agricultural  problems. 

In  otner  sparsely  settled  regions,  like  the  Great  Plains  region  of  the 
West,  the  Ozark  region  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  Uie  moun- 
tainous portion  of  the  Appalachian  region,  the  reconnoissance  work 
will  supply  general  information  concerning  the  soil,  climate,  and 
agricultural  possibilities.  This  information  is  being  very  much 
sought  at  the  present  time  for  the  Great  Plains  and  Ozark  regions 
bv  a  great  manv  persons  who  are  searching  the  country  over  for 
cheap  land  on  which  to  establish  homes. 

At  present  the  demand  is  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  information 
given  in  the  reconnoissance  survey  reports.  It  is  for  information 
concerning  the  general  character  of  the  soils,  topography,  climate, 
and  croppmg  possibiUties.  After  the  region  has  become  occupied  by 
farmers  and  agriculture  has  become  estabUshed,  detailed  work  will 
be  taken  up  in  these  regions. 

SOIL   LABORATORIES. 

During  the  past  year  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  soil- 
fertiUty  investigations.  The  investigations  include  such  prominent 
soil  problems  as  those  presented  by  the  very  improductive  Volusia 
soils  in  New  York  and  neighboring  States,  the  peat  lands  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  as  well  as  other  improductive  lands  in  a  large  number 
of  other  States.    As  an  illustration  of  other  important  lines  of 
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research  I  might  mention  the  following:  The  organic  matter  in  some 
of  these  soils  has  received  especial  attention  and  the  organic  nitro- 
gen and  phosphorus  forms  have  been  determined.  These  have  an 
miportant  bearing  on  the  availabilitv  of  these  essential  constituents. 
We  have  foimd  that  the  nitrogen  ani  phosphorus  are  tied  up  in  these 
soils  in  very  resistant  forms  as  constituents  of  a  lar^r  complex 
known  as  nucleic  acid,  which  also  contains  a  sugarlike  principle.  To 
effect  the  liberation  of  the  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  in  available 
forms,  this  complex  must  be  broken  up  into  its  constituent  parls. 
This  has  been  done  in  the  laboratory  and  the  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
obtained  in  such  forms  as  are  utih^ble  by  plants.  The  best  methods 
of  rendering  the  unavailable  forms  effective  for  crop  growth  are  being 
studied.  Fertilizer  require^nents  of  soils  were  made  on  soil  tvpes 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  States  by  soil-laboratory  methods 
devised  by  this  bm'eau.  In  all  these  soil  types  the  response  of  differ- 
ent fertitizers  was  studied  and  the  fact  determined  wnether  the  soil 
was  in  need  of  liming  and  whether  it  responded  most  to  a  nitrogenous, 
a  potassic,  or  a  ph<^phatic  fertiUzer  and  what  was  the  best  ratio  of 
these  constituents. 

In  connection  with  these  problems  some  far-reaohing  disooveries 
have  been  made  in  soil  investigations.  In  these  researches  over  20 
definite  organic  soil  constituents  have  been  isolated,  identified,  and 
classified.  These  show  us  the  nature  of  soil  materia]  and  the  proc- 
esses of  decomposition  and  decay  as  has  not  been  previously  possible. 
Previous  to  this  work,  although  half  a  century  of  mvestigation  nkmg 
these  lines  is  recorded,  not  a  single  definite  compound  or  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  was  establisbed'.  Some 
of  these  compounds  are  harmful  to  v^etation  and  so  have  direct 
effect  on  crop  production.  Their  properties  have  been  and  are  still 
being  studied,  as  well  as  their  distribution  in  the  soils  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  correlatii^  the  various  properties  of  soils  in 
respect  to  their  fertility.  The  influence  of  fertilizers  on  these  orgMiic 
constituents  is  also  being  pushed  and  some  very  promising  results  are 
already  in  hand. 

The  oxidative  power  in  soils  and  the  effect  of  plant  roots  on  oxida^ 
tion  and  reduction  is  another  subject  in  which  facts  having  important 
bearing  on  soil  fertiUty  have  been  determined  during  the  past  year. 
In  admtion  to  the  lines  of  work  here  enumerated,  a  number  of  other 
lines  are  in  progress  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field  bearing  on  the 
influence  of  fertilizers  on  soils  and  other  soil  ameliorations. 

The  time  has  passed  when  an  examination  of  soil  can  be  based  upon 
a  chemical  analysis  of  the  mineral  particles,  and  we  now  view  the  soil 
as  a  functional  oody  which  has  many  properties  aside  from  the  min- 
erals which  it  contains.  Among  the  important  functions  is  the 
change  of  the  organic  remains  of  plants  and  animals  which  must 
break  down  in  certain  rather  definite  lines  to  continue  the  soil  in  its 
highest  degree  of  productivity. 

The  analytical  work  of  the  laboratories  has  continued  to  increase, 
owing  to  the  growing  demands,  not  only  from  the  bureau  itself,  but 
from  other  bureaus  and  other  authorized  sources. 

The  composition  of  soils  as  related  to  the  crop-producing  power 
has  been  further  studied.  It  has  been  shown,  for  instance,  that 
some  Chinese  soils,  which  are  known  to  have  been  under  cultivation 
for  upward  of  3,000  years  and  probably  without  fertilization,  show 
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on  analysis  as  much  or  more  mineral  nutrients  as  the  average  good 
producing  soils  of  this  country.  Examination  of  many  soils  of  this 
country  by  modern  refined  mineralogical  and  optical  methods  has 
shown  the  very  wide  distribution  in  aU  these  soils  of  all  the  common 
rock-forming  minerals  in  the  soil  as  such.  These  results  confirm 
the  previous  work  of  the  bureau,  indicating  that  the  loss  of  plant 
nutrients  from  the  soil  is  not  the  serious  problem  it  is  popularly  sim- 
posed,  and  that  the  rational  use  of  fertilisers  must  be  determined  by 
other  functions.  Further  confirmation  of  the  ^reat  heterogeneity  of 
soils  is  furnished  by  an  investigation  of  the  distribution  of  barium, 
an  element  which  has  been  supposed  to  render  poisonous  plants  which 
absorb  it.  This  element  was  round  in  practicallv  every  soil  tested, 
covering  aU  kinds  of  soils  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Studies  have  been  continued  of  the  properties  of  the  soil  solution, 
the  formation  of  soils,  and  the  translocation  of  soil  materials,  impor- 
tant results  having  been  obtained  and  published. 

SOIL-WATBR   INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  wcH*k  in  soil-water  investigations  was  carried  into  Mississippi 
and  neighboring  States,  which  the  expert  in  chai^ge  revisited  after  an 
interval  of  20  years  in  order  to  study  the  advance  in  soil  erosion  and 
note  the  effect  of  devices  for  protectmg  the  soil  from  storm  wash.  In 
some  counties  the  waste  was  found  greatly  extended;  but  elsewhere 
the  means  of  protection  advocated  20  years  ago — contour  cultivation, 
seeding  with  Bermuda  gra^  about  small  gullies,  and  planting  locust 
and  othw  shrubby  trees  in  lar^r  washes — ^have  proved  effective,  so 
that  on  the  whole  the  productivity  of  the  upland  soils  is  no  longer 
diminishing  and  may  even  be  increasing.  The  material  for  a  bulletin 
on  soil  erosion  was  brought  together  during  the  yew  and  submitted 
for  publication.  It  describes  various  devices  for  protecting  fields 
from  destructive  soil  wash. 

The  work  extended  to  an  investigation  of  the  ground  water  gener- 
ally found  at  a  moderate  depth  beneath  the  surface,  and  forming  a 
store  frequently  raised  by  capillarity  through  the  subsoil  to  maintain 
the  requisite  soil  moisture  and  sustain  the  plant  growth .  A  systematic 
eflfort  was  made  for  the  first  time  to  determine  the  depth  of  ground 
water  beneath  the  surface  throughout  the  coimtry  by  correspondence 
relating  to  the  depth  of  wells.  Some  thirty  thousand  inquiries  were 
sent  out.  and  most  of  these  brought  useful  replies,  which  are  now 
being  taoulated.  The  inquiries  were  supplemented  bv  field  studies 
in  several  States.  These  studies  indicate  that  throughout  much  of 
the  Great  Plains  the  ground  water  is  derived  in  part  from  the  rainfall 
in  the  HocAy  Mountains  and  their  foothills  on  the  west,  of  which  a 
part  enters  porous  strata  inclining  eastward  and  moves  down  the 
slope,  some  times  reappearing  as  artesian  fiow,  but  generally  escaping 
upward  to  within  reach  of  soil  capillarity  where  it  supplements  the 
local  rainfall  in  rendering  the  soil  productive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  touched  the  high  points  in  the  work 
of  the  bureau  during  the  past  years.  If  there  are  any  questions  I 
shall  be  glad  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  members  of  the  committee  questions 
they  would  like  to  ask  the  doctor  in  relation  to  the  general  \^x)rk  of 
the  bureau  ? 
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Mr.  Lbveb.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Whitney  to  ^  a  little  more  into 
detail  wdth  reference  to  the  work  in  connection  with  fertilization  and 
what  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  are  making  mvestigations  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  how  fertilizers  act.  It  has  become  quite  evident  to  us 
that  the  main  effect  of  fertiUzers  is  not  merely  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional mineral  food  they  supply,  but  that  they  must  have  some  other 
effect  on  soil,  on  some  of  the  functioning  properties  of  the  soil :  and  it 
is  those  Unes  that  we  are  investigating.  We  are  finding  tnat  the 
appUcation  of  fertiUzer  to  a  soil  corrects  or  changes  some  of  the 
organic  constituents  that  would  otherwise  be  hammil,  and  we  have 
an  exceedingly  interesting  Une  of  investigation  that  has  just  been 
completed,  and  has  just  been  submitted  k>  me  within  the  past  two 
weeks  for  publication. 

It  is  something  we  have  been  looking  for  for  some  time,  namely,  a 
soil  or  a  series  of  soils  upon  which  we  can  grow  wheat  and  get  responses 
from  potash  on  one  soil  with  the  wheat  plant  as  an  indicator,  and 
from  phosphoric  acid  on  another  soil  with  wheat  as  an  indicator,  and 
from  nitrogen  on  another  soil. 

We  have  found  three  organic  substances,  one  of  which,  when 
put  into  culture  solutions  and  wheat  grown  in  them,  responds  to 
potash;  another  of  these  substances  responds  to  nitrogen,  and  the 
third  substance  responds  to  phosphoric  acid.  So  that  we  have  found 
three  definite  compounds  of  the  soil  which  can  respond  differently  to 
the  three  principal  elements  of  fertilizers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  practical  deduction  ? 

Dr.  WnrrNEY.  Well,  in  practice  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
if  any  one  of  these  three  substances  had  been  in  the  soil  as  they  were 
in  the  medium  that  we  grew  the  wheat  plant  in  the  wheat  plant 
would  have  responded  to  the  phosphoric  acid  if  we  had  had  one  of 
these  compounds  present;  it  would  have  responded  to  nitrogen  if  we 
had  had  another  one,  and  it  would  have  responded  to  potassium  if  we 
had  had  the  third. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  go  to  argue  that  a  chemical  analysis  of 
the  soil  would  determine  whether  in  a  given  case  you  should  use  pot- 
ash or  phosphorus  or  nitrogen  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Oh,  yes;  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  organic  material, 
not  the  mineral  material;  a  chemical  analysis  and  identification  of  the 
organic  constituents;  and  those  are  the  Unes  that  we  are  pushing  now. 
The  chemistry  of  mineral  matter  is  fixed  and  that  doubtless  deter- 
mines the  normal  differences  in  soil  that  we  may  not  at  present  hope 
to  understand.  It  is  just  as  fixed  as  the  normal  differences  in  men 
or  in  animals.  When  we  come  to  functional  activities  and  the  organic 
constituents  that  may  change  from  day  to  day,  and  certainly  will 
change  from  season  to  season  and  according  to  the  crop  grown  and 
the  care  the  soil  has  had,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  cause  of  the  tem- 
porary or  abnormal  conditions  whicn  lead  to  the  temporary  impair- 
ment of  the  productive  power  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  it  possible  to  reach  those  same  conclusions  by 
actual  experiment  upon  the  soil  with  the  different  kinds  of  crops 
under  different  kinds  of  fertilizers  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No.  The  ordinary  form  of  plot  experiment  in  the 
field  is  useful  to  the  person  who  makes  it.  It  throws  no  light  upon 
your  neighbor's  farm,  because  his  farm  may  have  been  under  different 
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cultural  methods  from  your  own.  And,  furthermore,  in  the  plot 
experiments  we  find  that  even  if  they  are  continued  for  60  years  the 
responses  from  year  to  year  vary  enormously,  probably  according  to 
the  character  or  the  seaisons;  certainly  we  do  not  get  consistent  and 
xmif orm  results  even  in  the  long-time"  experiments  which  have  been 
carried  on. 

Mr.  Lever.  As  I  remember  it,  you  had  such  a  plan  in  mind  several 
years  ago,  did  you  not? 

Dr.  Whitney.  In  a  general  way,  yes.  Much  good  can  be  done  with 
the  fertilizers^  for  different  soils  if  you  take  the  uniform  type  of  soil 
and  in  a  locality  where  the  methods  and  crop  industries  are  about  the 
same. 

Mr.  Lever.  For  instance,  take  the  matter  of  wheat  growing  on  uni- 
form soil  under  like  conditions  as  to  rainfall  and  moisture,  etc.  It 
seems  to  me  you  ought  by  demonstration  to  obtain  the  best  fertilizer 
for  that  particular  find  of  soil. 

Dr.  Whitney.  That  can  be  done,  and  we  have  methods  now  for 
testing  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  soils. 

Mr.  Lever.  Are^ou  doing  any  work  alongj  those  lines  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  ?so  field  work  except  experimental  work  at  the  Ar- 
lington Farm  and  cooperation  at  one  or  two  experiment  stations.  We 
have  a  very  interesting  scheme  of  plot  experiments  that  we  have  put 
out  at  one  or  two  places.  It  is  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  these  laoo- 
atory  investigations  and  confirm  the  results  we  obtain  there. 

Mr.  Lever.  When  you  consider  this  country  consumes  about 
$100,000,000  worth  of  commercial  fertilizer  in  a  year,  a  large  part  of 
which  is  wasted  through  a  lack  of  intelligent  application,  that  seems 
to  me  a  very  big  field  to  work  on. 

Mr.  Whitney.  It  is  a  big  field;  it  is  an  important  field. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  experiments  directed  to  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  fertilizer  in  a  given  case  that  will  bring  the  best  results? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes;  the  quantity,  but  more  especially  the  ratio. 
There  is  an  important  difference  in  the  ratio  of  these  ingredients  to 
each  other.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  how  much  there  is,  but  it  is 
a  c^uestion  of  the  proportion  of  nitrates  and  phosphates  and  of  potash. 
It  IS  a  very  interesting  study  and  a  very  important  practical  matter. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  was  prompted  by  a  recollection  of 
what  the  men  who  "^  were  investigating  irrigation  have  reported, 
namely,  that  in  many  cases  they  find  better  results  are  obtained  with 
one- third  of  the  water  which  had  formerly  been  used.  And  I  won- 
dered if  it  was  likely  that  the  people  of  this  country  were  making  a 
similar  mistake  in  regard  to  fertilizer  and  using  more  than  was  nec- 
essary. 

Dr.  Whitney.  They  are  using  more,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  summer 
before  last  I  brought  together  the  results  of  all  the  plot  experiments 
that  have  been  made  by  the  experiment  stations  since  their  estabhsh- 
ment.  I  think  there  were  some  20,000  or  25,000  results,  and  these 
were  brought  together  according  to  the  crops.  That  is,  all  the  experi- 
ments with  wheat  were  put  together  ana  all  with  com.  If  I  had 
thought  of  this  discussion  taking  this  form  I  should  by  all  means  have 
brought  up  the  series  of  bulletins  that  was  prepared. 

We  found  there  that  the  amount  of  fertilizer,  when  ranged  from  the 
smallest  amount  that  has  been  tried  in  experiments  to  the  largest 
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amount,  made  on  the  whole  no  difference  in  the  yield.  They  give 
practically  as  good  results  in  smaller  applications  as  they  do  in  larger 
applications,  showing  evidently  that  the  actual  amount  of  fertiliser 
needed  to  get  best  returns  was  very  much  less  than  we  have  been 
considering  necessary. 

Mr.  Lever.  Do  you  remember  what  your  smallest  amount  was? 

Dr.  Whttnet.  Koughly  it  is  100  poimds  per  acre. 

Mr.  IjEver.  If  you  can  demonstrate  that,  you  will  save  to  my 
people  in  South  Carolina  many  millions  of  dollars  in  fertilizer  bins 
every  vear. 

Dr.  \Vhitney.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  amounts  as  recom- 
mended in  the  past  and  as  practiced  in  crop  rotation  have  been  far 
larger  than  have  been  justified  by  the  increase  in  yield  and  profit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  very  interesting  matter  that  came  out  of 
this  inquiry  was  that  the  responses  to  fertilizers  were  as  ^^at — and 
I  have  obtained  every  result  that  is  available  in  the  literature — on 
good  productive  lands  as  they  are  on  poor  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  relatively  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Relatively,  yes,  sir:  but  the  increase  was  approxi- 
mately the  same. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Does  not  the  value  of  fertilizer  depend  a  great  deal 
on  the  cultivation  given  the  land  after  the  fertilizer  is  put  into  it  i 

Dr.  Whitney.  Oh,  yes;  and,  of  course,  with  very  thorough  culti- 
vation there  is  often  no  necessity  for  the  use  of  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Have  you  any  experience  in  the  use  of  ground 
limestone  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  have  made  no  investigation  of  that.  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  on  many  soils  it  is  as  efficient  or  more  efficient 
than  the  burnt  limestone.  On  other  soils  the  quick  or  air  slacked 
lime  seems  to  do  better. 

Mr.  Lever.  Your  bureau  does  not  prepare  any  fertilizer  formidas, 
does  it  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No.  But  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  invest^a- 
tions  we  are  making  into  the  method  of  the  operation  of  the  fertilizer 
on  the  soil  is  laying  a  very  broad  foundation  for  future  control  of 
fertilizer  practice. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  A  great  many  express  the  opinion  that  a  fer- 
tilizer is  only  a  stimulant  and  is  not  really  a  plant  food,  and  not  really 
what  we  call  fertilizer. 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  think  myself  that  the  principal  effect  of  the  fer- 
tilizer is  in  correcting  soil  conditions  ana  the  effect  is  on  the  soil 
rather  than  on  the  plant.  But  whether  it  enters  into  the  plant  as  a 
plant  food  after  it  corrects  the  soil  is  all  the  same  thing,  so  long  as 
you  get  an  increase  in  growth.  But  the  question  as  to  whethw  it 
does  enter  in  and  is  a  plant  food  as  such  and  goes  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  plant,  or  whether  it  controls  the  soil  oil  conditions  and  keeps  the 
soil  in  better  condition  for  the  plant  to  function,  would  be  a  very 
important  scientific  Question,  because  it  is  upon  that  fact  that  the 
rational  basis  of  fertilization  will  eventually  be  worked  out. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  made  laboratory  experiments  to 
determine  whether  or  not  you  could  grow  plants  on  fertilizer  alone  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Well,  you  can  not  do  that.  It  is  easy  to  over- 
fertilize  a  soil. 
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The  Chairman.  But  the  question  was  directed  to  the  proposition 
that  you  laid  down  a  moment  ago — that  in  jour  judgment  the  value 
of  fertilizer  was  not  as  a  plant  food.  I  thmk  you  rather  intimated 
that  it  did  not  contain  any  plant  food. 

Dr.  WnrrNEY.  But  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  that  intimation. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  you  did  or  not,  it  occurred  to  me  the 
(question  as  to  whether  there  was  an  important  quantity  of  plant  food 
in  any  given  fertilizer  could  easily  enough  be  determined  by  attempt- 
ingto  grow  grain  in  the  fertilizer  itself. 

Dr.  Whitney.  If  it  is  diluted  you  can  grow  plants  in  it,  but  in  the 
concentrated  form  in  which  you  use  it  you  could  not  grow  plants. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  With  what  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  With  soil.  That  resolves  itself  into  fertilizer  prac- 
tice again.  But  you  would  have  to  dilute  it  to  the  point  of  100 
SouncS  of  fertilizer  to  4,000,000  poimds  of  soil,  which  is  very  highly 
iluted. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  dilute  it  with  water,  so  as  to  render  what- 
ever elements  of  soil  food  there  may  be  available  for  the  use  of  the 
plant,  would  it  result  in  any  production  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Oh,  yes.  If  you  use  about  the  same  amount  of 
our  conmiercial  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  you  can  grow  plants  to  a  fruiting  period. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  not  that  pretty  conclusive  proof  that  they  do 
containplant  food i  ^  I 

Dr.  Whitney.  Oh.  they  undoubtedly  contain  plant  food  and  con- 
tribute to  the  food  or  the  plant,  but  the  point  I  made  was  that  in  my 
iudgment  that  was  not  the  onl^r  important  function  of  fertilizer. 
There  were  other  important  functions. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  meaning  I  might  cite  a  case  of  a  letter  that 
came  to  me  a  short  time  ago  asking  for  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil. 
The  writer  said  that  he  had  just  bought  a  farm  that  had  been  under 
the  tenant  system  for  20  years  and  it  was  very  much  run  down,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  if  we  could  make  a  chemical  analysis.  While  I 
did  not  repljr  to  him  in  these  words,  because  it  is  often  the  case  that 
a  letter  is  misunderstood,  I  would  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  it  is  a 
very  good  case  to  cite  here. 

Here  is  a  case  of  a  farm  which  has  been  under  tenant  control  for 
20  years.  It  is  run  down,  and  it  grows  very  poor  crops.  The 
present  owner  thought  that  the  small  -crops  were  due  to  an  evident 
exhaustion  of  plant  food.  Now,  his  neighbor  had  his  own  soil  and 
has  cultivated  his  own  soil  for  20  years,  and  has  continued  to  get 
very  much  larger  crops  by  the  use  of  better  methods. 

This  new  man  who  nas  taken  up  the  farm  thinks,  as  he  is  justified 
in  thinking  from  the  teaching  of  the  past,  that  he  must  build  up  his 
soil  by  adding  to  it  mineral  plant  foods. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  him,  or  I  would  Uke  to  ask  you  whether 
you  think  that  is  sufficient  evidence  to  conclude  that  there  was  a 
small  amount  of  plant  food  when  the  neighboring  man,  cultivating 
his  own  soil,  has  for  20  years  grown  larger  crops?  Would  these 
smaller  crops  on  this  tenant  farm  remove  more  plant  food  than  the 
larger  crop  of  the  other  farm  ?  Do  vou  think  that  under  the  tenant 
system  or  cultivation  if  this  man  had  removed  no  crops  from  his 
soil,  but  had  plowed  them  all  under  as  they  matured  from  year  to 
year,  and  had  pei-sisted  in  his  method  of  soil  control,  he  would  the 
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next  year,  if  he  were  going  to  harvest  a  crop,  get  as  much  as  the 
neighbor  who  had  been  removing  crops  from  his  soil  for  20  years 
under  better  methods?  I  think  not.  There  is  something  wrong 
that  has  come  from  neglect,  from  improper  control,  so  that  the  sim 
now  does  not  function  for  the  plant  as  the  soil  on  the  nei^boring 
farm  that  has  been  kept  in  better  condition. 

Mr.  CSiairman,  we  have  come  to  look  upon  the  soil  now  as  a  sub- 
organic  thing  having  functions.  We  are  recognizing  that  there  is  a 
parallelism,  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  functions  of  the  soil  to  the 
ronctions  in  living  forms.  It  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  but  it  can 
be  used  for  illustrative  purposes.  The  soil  has  an  anatomy;  it  has 
material,  it  has  texture,  ana  it  has  structure.  It  also  has  nutrition; 
it  also  has  a  digestive  system,  and  it  has  a  circulatory  system. 

Now,  these  functions  run  along  parallel  lines  to  the  functioning  of 
the  body  or  to  the  functioning  ot  tne  animal  or  to  the  functioning  of 
the  plant.  So  that  we  have  in  the  soil  a  complicated  functional  body 
and  any  one  of  these  functional  activities  may  become  disordered. 

Mr.  Chafman.  When  you  apply  fertilizers  to  the  soil  you  perform 
the  same  functions  that  a  doctor  does  in  giving  medicine  to  a  sick 
body? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes;  we  correct  some  of  these  functional  activities. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Might  it  not  go  further  and  be  compared  with  when 
he  prescribes  a  diet? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes;  when  he  prescribes  a  diet;  when  he  prescribes 
exercise;  when  he  prescribes  change  of  food.  We  are  looking  upon 
the  soil  as  requiring  food,  and  the  most  important  food  of  the  soil  is 
the  plant  and  its  remains.  Rock  powder  does  not  function  as  a 
soil  until  it  has  food  and  until  it  has  had  a  growing  plant  or  plant 
remains.  Then  it  takes  on  the  functioning  of  the  soil.  It  must 
have  nutritious  materials  in  the  circulatory  system;  it  must  have  the 
proper  amount  of  nutritious  materials;  it  must  have  enzyms;  it 
must  have  bacteria  and  oxidizing  power,  and  protozoa,  that  will  digest 
the  remains  of  these  plants  that  have  been  growing  upon  it.  It 
must  have  a  digestive  system  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  plant  remains, 
and  when  you  continue  to  grow  the  same  crop  year  after  year  you 
get  your  soil  incapable  of  producing  just  as  you  get  your  own  bodies 
mcapable  of  proaucing  work  if  you  have  a  continuous  narrow  diet 
yourself. 

The  Chairman.  Some  years  ago  you  suggested  that  the  reason  you 
got  poor  crops  after  planting  the  same  crop  a  number  of  years  was 
that  there  was  ^ven  off  from  the  plant  certain  effluvia  that  poisoned 
the  ground  against  that  same  plant,  as  the  excretions  of  an  animal 
would  be  poisonous  to  that  animal  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  still  hold  to  that  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  the  bodies.  We  have  now  caught 
the  soil  in  the  act  of  digestion  and  we  have  found  the  products  of 
digestion  and  are  trying  to  establish  a  series  of  digestive  residual 
products  from  the  time  the  oi^anic  matter  goes  in  either  from  the 
root  of  the  growing  plant  or  from  the  dead  part  of  the  plant,  imtil  it 
finally  gets  down  into  the  most  permanent  form,  and  in  my  opinion, 
although  this  can  not  be  stated  positively  yet,  in  my  opinion,  the  per- 
manent form  is  the  hydrocarbons  that  have  the  same  properties  as 
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our  mineral  oils  and  our  coal  that  we  find  in  occasional  deposits.  I 
think  that  appears  to  be  the  end  product. 

Mr.  Leyer.  It  seems  to  me  the  practical  question  is  when  you  have 
grown  one  crop  on  a  piece  of  groimd  for  many,  many  years  and  found 
tiiat  the  yield  gets  less  and  less  each  year  that  you  ought  to  find  out 
whether  the  shorter  yield  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  had 
extracted  the  food  from  which  it  feeds  from  the  soil,  or  whether  the 
soil  had  reached  a  condition  that  it  refused  to  give  up  this  food. 

Dr.  Whttney.  WeU,  now.  we  have  a  great  many  things  that  bear 
on  that.  In  the  first  place  let  me  tell  you  of  one  very  simple  labora- 
tory test  that  we  appHed  for  that  very  thing.  We  ffrew  wheat  con- 
tinuously on  soil  until  it  would  practicallv  grow  ismeat  no  longer. 
We  crowded  the  wheat  in  and  grew  it  until  it  was  almost  barren  for 
wheat.  Then  we  took  the  soil  and  put  it  layer  by  layer  against  an 
absorbing  surface. 

Now,  n  you  lajr  that  soil  on  filter  paper,  on  porous  paper,  or  if  you 
put  a  layer  of  soil  and  then  a  layer  of  carbon  black,  which  has  no 
mineral  matter  in  it  at  all  (it  is  sunply  porous  carbon),  and  leave  it 
in  contact  for  a  day  or  two  then  carefully  remove  the  soil  again  and 
put  it  back  in  ^our  pot  it  will  produce  as  good  wheat  as  though  no 
wheat  had  previously  grown  on  it. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  experiment  of  taking  this  soil 
that  refuses  any  more  to  grow  wheat  and  plant  another  crop  on  it,  to 
see  whether  the  crop  will  grow? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Oh,  yes;  other  crops  will  grow  where  wheat  fails. 

Mr.  Lever.  So  that  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  you  have  exhausted 
the  wheat  food  from  the  soil  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Or  we  have  put  something  in  the  soil  that  is  preju- 
dicial to  wheat  and  not  to  other  crops,  and  which  we  can  absorb  from 
the  sou  by  an  absorbing  body. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  have  either  poisoned  the  soil  or  you  have  ex- 
hausted the  food  that  feeds  a  certain  plant;  is  that  the  idea. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes.  Well,  we  can  not  have  exhausted  the  soil  of 
food  that  feeds  the  plant,  because  the  absorbing  substances  that  we 

Eut  in  contact  with  the  soil  do  not  add  anything  to  the  soil,  but  we 
now  that  it  does  extract  things  from  the  soil  and  we  have  found  the 
bodies  that  it  extracts.  And  those  organic  bodies  which  are  absorbed 
by  the  filter  paper  or  the  porous  material,  when  we  put  it  into  another 
soil,  poison  the  soil  and  wheat  can  not  grow. 

Mr.  Lever.  Have  you  been  able  to  find  out  what  these  things  are 
which  you  extract  by  chemical  analysis? 

Dr.  vVhttney.  Oh,  yes.  We  have  plenty  of  them.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  does  not  seem  a  very  big  thing  to  tell  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  that  we  have  isolated  20  organic  compounds.  But  they 
are  the  first  that  have  ever  been  isolated  in  all  the  history  of  soil 
investigations.  They  are  the  first  organic  bodies  that  have  been 
obtained  in  pure  crvstaUine  form. 

Mr.  Lever.  In  tne  matter  of  crop  rotation,  the  rotation  of  the 
crops  tends  to  take  out  of  the  soil  the  poisonous  things  that  refused  to 
let  the  other  plant  grow  to  its  full  extent  ? 

Dr.  WnrrNEY.  When  we  grow  wheat  on  a  soil  and  immediately 
want  to  put  in  another  crop,  if  we  put  in  a  cowpea,  why  the  cownea 
grows  better  after  the  wheat  than  it  would  before  the  wheat.  The 
wheat  itself  would  have  grown  poorer  after  wheat;  but  the  cowpea 
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grows  better.  After  the  cowpea  has  grown  our  tests  for  the  sub- 
stances that  operated  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  wheat  failed  to 
show  the  presence  of  as  much  or  any  or  the  material,  so  that  the  cow- 

Eea  itself  has  destroyed  the  body  that  was  injurious  to  wheat  and 
as  benefited  bv  it,  oecause  in  destroying  that  it  has  itself  made  an 
increased  growtli. 

Mr.  Lever.  In  other  words,  that  which  poisons  wheat  makes  good 
food  for  the  cowpea  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  In  certain  cases. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  find  that  continuous  growing  of  cowpeas 
in  the  same  soil  will  result  in  lesser  and  lesser  yields  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Oh,  yes;  the  cowpeas  are  just  as  sensitive. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  when  you  analyze  the  soil  which,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  we  will  say  has  been  poisoned  by  wheat,  and  then 
isolate  certain  organic  compounds  whicn  you  think  are  the  poison, 
then  when  you  analyze  soil  which  has  been  poisoned  by  cowpeas  and 
isolate  the  organic  substances  which  you  think  constitute  that  poison, 
are  those  two  substances  the  same  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No;  they  are  different. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  the  same  for  any  two  plants,  so  far  as 
your  investigations  show  t 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  could  hardly  state.  We  have  not  information 
enough. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  were  the  same,  would  not  that  be  an 
indication  to  you  of  the  crops  which  should  not  follow  one  another? 
For  instance,  if  the  organic  compound  which  poisons  the  soil  against 
wheat  was  identical  with  the  organic  compound  which  poisoned  oats, 
would  that  not  be  pretty  gooci  evidence  you  ought  not  to  follow  wheat 
with  oats  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes;  if  we  can  establish  principles  of  that  kind; 
but  we  have  not  enough  information  yet  to  enable  me  to  say  whether 
it  can  be  done  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  these  20  oi^anic 
substances  which  you  have  isolated  for  the  first  time  are  the  substances 
which  in  your  judgment  constitute  the  poison  against  wheat  or  other 
plants? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Not  at  all.  They  are  not  all  harmful  to  plants. 
Some  of  them  are  beneficial.  Some  of  them  are  harmful  to  some 
plants  and  some  are  beneficial  to  some  plants.  Some  that  are  harm- 
hil  to  certain  plants  are  beneficial  to  others.  They  are  not  by  anj 
means  all  harmful  to  any  given  plant.  Just  what  part  they  play  in 
the  economy  of  the  crop  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  work  out.  It 
is  lack  of  time,  gentlemen.  It  is  opening  up  a  great  field  of  possible 
economic  results;  we  can  not  go  too  far  m  such  work. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  office  the  original  discoverer  of  these  20 
compoimds  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes;  we  have  discovered  them  ourselves  in  soils. 

Mr.  Lever.  In  connection  with  these  scientific  experiments  you  are 
making  along  these  lines  would  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  make  some 
practical  demonstration  of  them,  so  that  you  could  get  your  informa- 
tion to  the  people  within  a  shorter  time  in  a  practical  way,  in  a  gen- 
eral way  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  think  it  would.  But,  gentlemen,  that  brings  me 
to  a  point  I  would  Uke  to  emphasize,  namely,  that  the  troubles  which 
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come  from  these  substances  probably  play  a  very  small  part  in  the 
troubles  that  the  farmers  are  encoxmtering.  Bv  far  the  largest  part 
of  the  troubles  of  the  farmer  are  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  adaptation  of 
the  soil  to  the  crop.  Thej  do  not  know  what  crop  can  be  grown  on 
these  diflFerent  types  of  sous. 

Mr.  Lever,  lliat  is,  in  the  fertilizer  belt,  the  adaptation  of  fertilizer 
to  the  crop  and  the  soils  differs. 

Dr.  Whttney.  The  adaptation  of  the  fertilizer  to  the  crop ;  and  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  troubles  that  come  to  us  through  the  mail,  and 
that  we  meet  with  in  our  field  experience,  can  be  determined  by  a  field 
dia^osis.  One  of  our  trained  men  can  tell  the  trouble  with  the  soil 
in  the  field,  and  the  amount  of  laboratory  confirmation  is  very  small. 
It  is  taking,  with  us^  the  same  direction  that  medicine  has  for  so  long 
taken.  We  are  rivmg  more  and  more  attention  to  field  symptoms 
and  diagnosing  wie  trouble  by  the  evidences  presented  by  the  soil 
in  the  field ;  and  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  cause  and  the  remedy 
would  be  told  by  field  mspection. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  In  what  way  does  the  mechanical  treatment  of  soil 
have  relation  to  these  matters  you  have  just  mentioned  ? 

Dr.  Whifnet.  It  is  very  important.  In  case  of  drainage  where  a 
soil  is  not  well  drained,  no  laboratory  confirmation  is  needed  for  that. 
The  field  diagnosis  is  sufficient  to  determine  this  trouble.  There  is  no 
use  of  asking  us  for  fertilizer  formube  when  the  obvious  thing  is  the 
lack  of  drainage.  If  the  soil  has  been  poorly  selected  or  a  crop  has 
been  selected  that  is  poorly  adapted  to  that  soil,  there  is  no  use  of 
any  confirmatory  test  for  that.  We  could  tell  them  at  once  that 
''You  should  never  have  used  that  soil  for  that  particular  crop. 
There  is  a  natural  difference  in  functioning;  there  is  a  natural  pecu- 
liarity that  is  associated  with  that  soil  that  in  our  experience  makes  it 
unfit  for  the  use  or  the  purpose  that  you  have  in  mind."  For  example, 
in  the  Georgia  peach  district  the  Orangeburg  soils  are  the  soils  tnat 
they  get  theu*  fine  peaches  from  in  certain  localities.  With  the  Sus- 
quehanna soils  in  adjoining  areas,  in  adjoining  fields,  you  can  not  grow 
peaches  with  success. 

Now,  that  is  just  as  firmly  fixed  as  that  you  can  not  expect  our 
laboring  men  to  do  a  high  quality  of  mental  work.  That  is  fixed. 
There  is  a  difference  there  that  is  unbridgable. 

Air.  McLaughlin.  You  think  that  is  all  due  to  the  soil  ?  Some 
information  has  come  to  us  to  the  effect  that  in  one  orchard  where 
the  soil  all  over  it  is  the  same,  that  different  kinds  of  apples  or  the 
apples  of  one  variety  will  grow  differently  on  one  spot  from  another, 
due  to  the  difference  in  the  air  drainage  and  the  underdrainage  and 
all  that. 

Dr.  WnrrNEY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin,  'the  soil  may  be  exactly  the  same. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Well,  if  there  is  any  difference  in  the  underdrainage 
the  soil  will  function  differently.     It  is  bound  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  A  statement  was  made  here  yesterday  by  Dr. 
Wiley,  which  interested  the  committee  a  good  deal,  to  the  effect  that 
wheat  grown  in  Kansas  which  showed  a  content  of  about  from  18  to 
22  per  cent  of  gluten,  when  taken  to  California  and  planted,  produced 
wheat  which  yielded  only  about  11  per  cent  of  gluten.  Would  you 
consider  that  difference  in  the  glutenous  content  to  be  due  primarily 
to  the  difference  in  the  soil  i 
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Dr.  Whitney.  I  think  not.  It  would  function  differently  under 
those  different  climatic  conditions,  and  the  soils  would  function  just 
as  differently  under  different  climatic  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  on  the  map  you  brought  with  you  that 
you  have  conducted  a  reconnoissanoe  survey  over  the  western  part 
of  Kansas.  Have  vou,  as  a  result  of  that  survey  been  able  to  make 
any  suggestion  to  the  people  who  are  living  there,  looking  to  the  pro- 
duction of  crops  which  they  have  not  themselves  discovered  could  be 
successfully  grown? 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  can  not  tell  you  because  the  work  has  itst  been 
finished.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  work  has  iust  reached  Waslmg^ 
ton,  and  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  nim  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  about  the  reconnoissance  work  ^n^ally 
in  that  belt  which  has  now  been  going  on  I  believe  for  the  third  year, 
have  you  made  any  discoveries  which  have  been  of  practical  value 
to  the  people  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Oh,  yes;  we  are  showing  the  general  location  and 
extent  of  the  different  soils,  not  with  as  much  detail  as  we  do  in  the 
east,  but  in  a  general  way;  and  in  that  coimtry  the  soils  are  uniform 
over  large  areas,  and  we  are  showing  those  with  sufficient  detail  for 
their  use. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  showing  them  that  they  can  grow  crops 
which  they  have  not  heretofore  tried  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Oh,  yes;  and  we  are  showing  them  where  thev  can 
expect  to  grow  wheat  and  where  they  need  not  expect  to  grow  wheat; 
where  they  can  grow  beets  or  alfalfa,  and  where  they  should  not 
expect  to  succeed  with  those  crops.  The  whole  problem  of  the 
development  of  agriculture  in  the  semiarid  region,  is  a  soil  problem, 
the  amount  of  water  that  is  held  by  the  soils,  the  physical  properties 
of  the  soils,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Lever.  Can  you  show  those  things  without  experiment  and 
actual  growing  of  the  crops ) 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes;  we  can  tell  them  of  it.  Of  course  we  can  not 
show  it,  but  we  can  tell  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  And  can  you  be  certain  you  are  telling  them  correctly  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Oh,  yes.  Of  course  1  should  Uke  very  much  some- 
time to  use  the  men  who  have  obtained  the  experience  of  6,  8,  or 
10  years  in  the  soil  survey  and  give  them  the  opportunity  of  going 
out  and  teaching  in  more  specific  terms  j  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  do  that  yet,  and  I  have  held  them  right  down  to  the  soil  survey 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  the  members  of 
the  committee  desire  to  ask  the  doctor  in  a  general  way? 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  see  in  Illinois  you  have  these  surveys  in  nine 
coimties.  Is  it  the  intention  to  survey  the  different  kinds  of  soils 
in  the  States?  I  notice  that  they  extend  from  the  north  to  the 
south  part  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Whttney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chapman.  The  intention  was  to  cover  all  the  different  classes 
in  thatparticular  State  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chapman.  There  are  no  surveys  in  progress  in  that  State  now, 
are  there  ? 
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Dr.  Whttney.  We  have  none  just  now.  Our  work  is  in  the 
ScHithem  States  during  this  season. 

Mr.  SxANLlST.  What  work  of  that  kind  is  in  process  in  Kentucl^t 

Dr.  Whttnet.  We  have  nothing  at  this  time  m  Kentuclgr.  We 
had  an  area  last  year:  we  have  just  finished  an  area  in  Kentucky . 

Mr.  Beall.  How  about  Texas;  what  are  you  doing  there! 

Dr.  WHrrNEY.  In  Texas  we  are  working  in  Harrison  County. 
Then  we  have  the  reconnoisance  work  in  the  south  distriet. 

Mr.  Beall.  In  the  Panhandle  ? 

Mr.  WnrrNET.  No;  we  have  finished  the  Panhandle.  The  present 
work  is  in  the  south  Texas  district. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  relating  to  the 
general  work  of  this  bureau  we  will  take  up  the  question  of  the 
estimates  in  detail. 

I  notice  first  on  page  57  a  request  that  the  salary  of  the  chief  of 
the  bureau  be  increased.  How  long  has  the  salary  been  $3,600, 
doctor? 

Dr.  Whttnet.  I  should  say  for  eight  years. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  the  doctor  would  rather  have  that 
matter  presented  by  the  Secretary  than  to  present  it  himself,  we  will 
pass  it  at  this  time. 

It  appears  that  on  your  statutory  roll,  aside  from  the  transfers 
from  tne  lump  sum,  tnere  are  recommended  five  new  places — one 
clerk  of  each  of  the  four  classes  and  one  draftsman.  Is  th^re  any- 
thing that  you  wish  especially  to  say  in  regard  to  that  increase  t 

Dr.  Whttney.  Nothmg  further  tnan  to  say  that  the  work  of  the 
bureau  has  sTO¥m  very  much  and  our  clerical  force  is  too  small  to 
handle  it.  We  need  stren^hening  aU  along  the  line.  We  have  in 
acc<Mrdance  with,  I  think,  tue  wishes  of  the  committee,  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  conmiittee,  gone  rather  extensively  into  coorperative 
work  with  the  States.  Tnev  have  given  us  about  $50,000,  and  that 
has  increased  the  amount  of  our  clerical  work  very  materially. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  your  clerks  obliged  to  work  overtime  t 

Dr.  Whttney.  We  occasionally  have  to  have  them  work  overtime. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  materially  behind  with  the  work  nowf 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  are  behind  in  our  drafting  work,  some  months 
behind  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  ordinary  routine  clerical  work; 
is  it  current  t 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes;  it  is  practically  so.  It  is  growing,  however, 
more  and  more,  so  that  it  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult  for  us  to 
get  stenographers  and  typewriters  and  get  accounts  out  promptly 
when  they  are  called  for,  and  we  are  very  well  crowded  up,  congested. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  any  personal  attention  to  the  work 
of  your  ordinary  clerks  so  as  to  have  a  judgment  of  your  own  as  to 
whiether  they  are  doing  as  much  work  as  they  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  do  1 

Dr.  Whitney.  Why,  I  see  the  work  in  a  general  way.  Of  course  it 
is  imder  the  charge  of  the  other  men  in  the  bureau,  the  chief  clerk 
and  the  division  chiefs,  but  in  a  general  way  I  think  our  men  work  as 
hard  or  harder  and  fully  as  mucn  work  is  turned  out  as  Government 
clerks  ordinarily  produce. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  whether  there  have 
been  any  separations  from  the  service  through  inefficiency  during  the 
past  year? 

Dr.  Whitney.  There  have  been  some  transfers  that  I  did  not  op- 
pose. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  putting  it  very  gently  and  diplomaticaliy. 
I  presume  you  maintain  emoiency  records  so  that  someoody's  judg- 
ment as  to  the  efficiency  of  each  clerk  comes  before  you  once  or  twice 
a  year? 

Dr.  Whixney.  Oh,  yes.  I  get  the  record  that  is  kept.  I  am 
trying  to  bring  it  down  in  the  case  of  our  field  men  to  a  question 
01  efficiency  of  our  soil  survey  work;  the  amount  of  work  done,  the 
cost  per  square  mile,  and  the  character*  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult. 
It  is  going  to  take  us  some  time  to  work  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  But  taking  your  clerical  force,  does  your  experi- 
ence as  the  chief  of  the  bureau  lead  you  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  establish  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency,  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  any  clerk  who  fell  below  that  standard  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time  should  be  removed? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Well,  in  a  general  way,  yes;  but  there  has  always 
got  to  be  discretion  and  judgment,  because  of  the  varied  character 
of  the  work  that  comes  to  them.  We  have  not  in  our  bureau  a  lai^e 
force;  we  have  a  few  clerks  that  do  nothing  but  take  letters,  take 
dictation.  We  have  some,  though,  that  are  making  up  statements 
for  Congress.  That  is  a  different  kind  of  work  from  the  ordinary 
clerical  work.  We  have  some  that  are  concerned  entirely  with  the 
handling  of  the  data  in  connection  with  the  soil  surveys,  the  records 
of  the  soils  in  the  areas,  the  measuring  of  maps,  and  keeping  our 
various  records  of  that  kind.  Then  there  are  some  of  our  derks 
who  take  the  manuscripts  that  are  sent  in  from  the  field  men  and'go 
over  and  digest  them  and  get  them  in  proper  shape.  There  are  some 
that  are  preparing  material  for  the  use  of  the  field  men,  because  they 
can  not  consult  hbraries.  I  have  a  clerk  that  is  gathering  material 
for  their  use  in  the  preparation  of  their  reports. 

Now,  it  is  very  difficult  to  compare  the  amount  of  work  done  on 
such  different  lines  as  those. 

The  CHAIRB1A.N.  I  can  realize  that.  But  take  your  stenographers, 
for  example.  You  said  you  were  overcrowded  in  working  along  that 
line.  I  have  wondered  if  your  experience  has  been  something  like 
mine.  I  have  had  stenographers  who  worked  hard  all  day  to  get 
out  10  or  12  letters;  and  I  have  had  other  stenographers  who  could 
get  out  60  or  60  letters  during  the  same  length  of  time. 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on  the  whole  the  force 
of  the  bureau  is  a  very  able  force  of  men.  Of  course  they  are  not 
all  equally  strong;  they  are  not  all  equally  effective. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  transfer  from  the  lump  fund  one 
place  which  you  designate  as  publicity  agent,  at  a  salary  of  $1,800. 
Who  fills  that  place  and  what  are  his  duties  'i 

Dr.  Whitney.  Mr.  John  R.  Bowie  at  present  occupies  that  place. 
He  is  what  I  might  call  my  right-hand  man  for  giving  out  material 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  peyers.  Ilis  principal  work  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  soil  survey.  He  prepares,  first  of  all,  a  statement 
showing  that  we  are  going  to  take  up  a  soil  survey  in  such  and  such 
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a  county,  in  Georgia,  for  instance.     That  statement  goes  out  to  the 
local  papers. 

I  had  a  case  some  time  ago  of  a  soil-survey  party  we  were  sending 
into  South  Carolina.  After  they  had  been  tnere  for  three  or  four 
weeks  some  prominent  man  wrote  up  and  said,  '*When  is  that  party 
coming  into  the  State;  we  have  been  waiting  ifor  it;  the  commercial 
club  has  been  expecting  it,  and  they  want  to  see  them.^'  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  thev  haa  been  there  for  a  month,  and  the  news  had  not  got  to 
these  people.  So  we  are  preparing  now  statements  for  the  local 
press,  and  they  are  worded  in  newspai)er  lan^age,  not  as  I  would 
write  to  you,  but  as  the  papers  want  it,  statu^  that  a  soil-survey 

Earty  has  been  authonzea  by  the  Secretary  and  that  the  work  will 
e  begun  at  a  certain  time.  That  gives  the  papers  a  certain  amount 
of  information  regarding  the  work  of  the  bureau  that  is  very  essential. 

The  Chaibhan.  How  long  have  you  maintained  such  a  place 
as  this? 

Dr.  Whitney.  From  memory  only,  I  should  say  about  two  years; 
perhaps  longer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  activity  of  your  publicity 
agent  has  anything  to  do  with  the  numerous  demands  that  are  madfe 
upon  your  bureau  for  work  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Oh,  I  think  not.  It  is  to  furnish  information,  and 
I  have  been  very  careful  about  these  accounts.  They  are  all  seen  by 
me  and  I  have  to  certify  to  them;  then  they  go  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Publication  and  by  him  are  sent  to  the  Secretary. 

The  CHAIR14AN.  Does  he  issue  bulletins  regularly? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Press  notices  only. 

The  CHAIR14AN.  Are  those  press  notices  sent  out  broadcast  ? 

Dr.  Whitnby.  No,  sir;  they  are  sent  to  the  localities  thai  are 
particularly  interested.  We  notify  the  papers  when  the  field  work  is 
started^  when  it  is  finished,  and  then  when  the  work  is  completed 
ready  tor  issuance  we  give  a  summary  and  details  of  it  in  newspaper 
style,  and  they  are  very  generally  used.  We  have  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  newspaper  notices  that  are  sent  to  us  by  the  press  agencies, 
showing  that  tms  work  is  very  generally  used  and  appreciated. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  maintain  a  clipping  bureau,  or  do  you 
patronize  a  clipping  bureau  ? 

Dr.  Whitney,   i  es. 

The  Chairman.  That  sends  to  you  everything  pertaining  to  the 
bureau  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  About  soil  investigations.  Not  only  of  our  own 
work,  but  any  other  work  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Among  other  things,  this  bureau  is  expected  to 
send  you  a  cUpping  of  everything  sent  out  from  this  bureau  which  is 
printed  anywhere  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Well,  we  rather  expect  them  to.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  do  not,  because  our  service  is  very  largely  to  the  small 
papers.  For  instance,  if  we  have  an  area  in  Georgia,  we  send  to  the 
papers  in  that  county  and  to  the  Atlanta  papers,  or  to  the  city  papers 
that  circulate  in  this  region.  We  do  not  send  it  out  to  the  Associated 
Press  j)aper8,  and  the  clipping  bureau  gives  us  only  practically  the 
Associated  Press  service. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  enterprise  of 
local  papers,  together  with  the  natural  interest  which  the  representa- 
tive or  the  distnct  in  which  the  survey  is  made  would  have  in  circulat- 
ing news,  could  be  depended  on  to  give  all  the  information  the  people 
caUed  for  ? 

Dr.  Whitnbt.  We  have  to  be  careful  that  we  do  not  overlook  that 
point  and  fail  to  give  it  out.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
that  because  before  we  had  someone  to  look  c^er  these  points,  "why 
they  were  overlooked — the  points  were  overlooked. 

The  CHArRMAN.  What  pomts  did  you  overlook  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  did  not  send  information  out  that  we  were  going 
to  send  a  party  there;  they  did  not  know  it. 

The  Chaibman.  What  difference  did  it  make  when  your  party  got 
there  and  did  its  work  and  your  report  was  published  ?  That  report 
went  into  the  hands  of  the  Kepresentative  or  the  d^rict  t 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly  the  first  thing  he  would  do  would  be 
to  send  copies  of  the  report  to  every  newspaper  in  his  district. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  then  he  would  send  copies  to  such  a  mailing 
list  as  he  thinks  would  be  especiallv  interested  in  it.  Is  not  that 
a'bout  all  that  could  be  accomplished  in  any  way  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  interest  of  the 
locality  is  centered  in  this  work  as  it  proceeds.  The  pa]^ers  want  to 
give  for  the  information  of  their  peoi)le  notices  from  tune  to  time 
that  the  work  has  been  started,  that  it  is  in  progress,  or  that  it  is 
finished,  and  finally  the  results  of  the  work. 

Now  they  do  not  use  the  bulletin  or  the  advance  sheets  that  the 
Representative  sends  out.  They  would  infinitely  prefer  to  have  us 
get  that  material  out  for  them. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  purely  a  matter  of  inertia  on  the  part  of 
the  editor.  If  he  knows  tnat  he  will  get  a  summary  of  this  sheet 
which  he  can  simply  hang  on  the  hook  and  run  in  witnout  any  effort 
on  his  own  part,  of  course  he  will  wait  for  it.  But  if  he  knows,  on  ibe 
other  hand,  that  such  a  summary  is  not  coming,  would  not  the  average 
editor  go  through  this  report  and  cut  out  what  seemed  to  be  the 
salient  features  of  it,  and  write  his  own  article  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  We  find  we  get  more  efficient  service  by  giving  them 
something  they  can  put  in.  They  will  not  take  the  trouble;  they  do 
not  know  how.  With  our  man,  he  knows  just  what  they  want;  he 
has  studied  that  subject.  He  knows  just  what  part  of  our  reports 
will  appeal  to  the  man  who  reads  the  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  reports  does  he  write  in  a  week, 
would  you  say — different  reports? 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  would  hardly  like  to  say.  It  depends  on  the  stage 
of  the  work ;  it  depends  on  the  time  of  the  year.  We  have  had  a  good 
many  of  them  coming  out  recently,  because  we  are  changing  our 
parties.  We  have  had  areas  that  have  been  completed  and  we  have 
areas  that  are  being  started. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  areas  are  you  at  work  upon  in  your 
busiest  season  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Well,  we  have^had  59.  Last  year  we  have  worked 
in  59  areas. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  it  take  all  the  time  of  one  man  for  one  year  to 
keep  track  in  a  news  way  of  these  59  areas  ? 

Dr.  WmTNBY.  Well,  he  is  keeping  track  of  the  work  in  the  bureau; 
he  is  keeping  track  of  the  different  stages.  He  puts  out  an  average 
of  at  least  four  notices.  He  studies  that  work  and  keeps  them 
informed  of  the  progress  and  finally  of  any  important  things  that  are 
developed. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  man  been  in  the  bureau  a  longer  time 
than  the  office  has  existed  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  brought  him  in  for  that  particular  purpose  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir;  I  brought  him  in  for  that  purpose.  He  was 
a  newspaper  man.  He  hae  had  newspaper  training  for  many  years 
«Bd  has  put  out  verjr  good  notices  of  our  work. 

Mr.  ^ALL.  Is  his  work  confined  to  the  character  of  notices  of 
which  you  have  spoken,  or  don  lie  give  the  country  the  benefit  of 
information  hi  regard  to  the  general  work  being  done  by  the  depart- 
ment? 

Dr.  Whttney.  He  is  giving  them  information  of  our  general  work, 
of  our  laboratory  work.  He  is  putting  out  some  of  these  scientific 
results  and  conclusions  that  we  nave  reached.  We  have  found  the 
papers  will  take  them  and  have  taken  tiiem.  It  seems  to  me  a  very 
efficient  service  and  a  very  good  way  of  putting  out  information. 
That  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  department,  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion, and  I  really  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to  get  it  out  before 
the  people. 

Mr.  MoLauohlin.  I  can  see  how  he  might  gather  from  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  agents  in  the  field  the  salient  features  of  the  report  and 
that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  people;  but  I  do  not  see  how  materiaJ 
it  is  to  tell  people  in  the  country  when  your  man  is  coming.  He  does 
his  work;  he  ^oes  there  and  does  it  himself,  in  his  own  way,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  help  them  or  be  material  at  all  whether  they 
know  he  is  there  or  not. 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  makes  much  difference.  In  an  area  in  which  we 
worked  in  one  of  the  Northern  States,  it  was  reported  to  me  in  very 
strong  language  that  the  man  we  sent  up  there  had  not  consulted 
witii  the  'members  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  charges  were  almost 
made  against  the  man  for  presuming  to  go  into  the  State  without 
consulting  with  the  members  of  the  board  uiat  had  been  instrumental 
in  getting  this  survey. 

They  want  to  see  the  men,  they  want  to  talk  with  them.  They 
want  to  have  him  visit  their  farms.  They  want  to  get  information 
from  our  men  as  the  work  is  proceeding. 

Mr.  Lamb.  A  member  of  Congress  is  the  first  to  ask  for  these  sur- 
veys, is  he  not?  Do  you  respond  to  requests  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  for  surveys  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Well,  they  come  from  many  sources.  We  listen  to 
Members  of  Congress  when  they  ask,  but  we  nave  requests  from  other 
sources. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  difficulty  be  met  by  simply  instruct- 
ing your  field  men  when  they  go  out  and  enter  a  county  to  make  a 
survey,  to  report  to  the  newspapers  as  a  matter  of  news  the  fact  that 
they  are  there,  so  that  it  might  be  made  pubhc  ? 
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Dr.  Whitney.  In  some  cases  that  is  done,  and  it  used  to  be  done. 
I  used  to  try  to  impress  them  with  the  necessity  of  doing  that,  but  wt 
have  got  to  be  very  careful  in  letting  oiw  men  give  out  interviews  in 
the  field,  and  I  have  issued  orders  that  all  such  interviews  be  sent 
back  here  and  vis6ed  by  our  publicity  agent  to  see  that  nothing  goes 
out  against  the  policy  of  the  department. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  not  the  trouble  you  are  taking  to  notify 
everybody  you  are  coming  there  simply  accentuate  the  difficulty 
along  that  line?  Would  they  not  be  harassed  all  the  more  to  give 
out  mterviews  ? 

Dr.  Whtiney.  We  find  not;  that  they  are  more  satisfied  with  the 
procedure  we  have  instituted  than  they  were  with  the  old  system. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  simply  notified  of  this  through  the 
newspapers  by  means  of  an  article  written  here  to  the  department 
that  a  certain  party  will  visit  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
survey,  they  are  content  with  that,  and  they  leave  the  party  alone, 
do  they  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Thev  leave  the  party  alone.  It  is  that  information 
that  they  want,  and  they  do  not  expect  to  get  information  from  them 
except  in  a  personal  way  as  they  drive  around  and  see  their  own 
farms.  They  do  not  e:roect  to  ^et  information  regarding  the  survey 
until  they  have  practically  completed  the  area.  But  they  are  glad  to 
talk  with  them.  They  want  to  meet  them.  They  want  to  talk  with 
them  personally,  but  they  do  not  expect  any  newspaper  publication 
after  tnat  until  the  report  is  issued. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  publication  I  had  reference  to,  of  course, 
was  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  there  to  do  that  work. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  it  would  be  done  in  certain  places,  that  it 
would  continue  for  a  certain  time,  that  it  would  be  finished  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  that  the  report  probably  would  be  issued  at  a  certain 
time. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  interview  even  the  most  undiplomatic 
field  agent  oueht  to  be  able  to  give  without  embarrassing  the  depart- 
ment, I  should  think. 

Dr.  Whitney.  Our  service  is  rather  more  extensive  than  would  be 
possible  under  that  system,  because  we  have  in  the  newspaper  direc- 
tory a  list  of  all  papers  in  that  locality,  and  not  only  in  that  immediate 
locality,  but  of  the  daily  papers  that  reach  the  locality.  As  I  say,  in 
Georgia  we  would  send  not  onl^  to  papers  in  this  county  and  in  sur* 
rounding  counties  in  that  district,  m  that  territory,  but  also  to  the 
city  papers  that  are  taken  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  circularize  a  given  district  in  this  way, 
do  you  notice  as  an  immediate  result  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
demands  from  that  district  for  additional  work? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  has  a  stimulating  effect  that 
way? 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  have  not  noticed  that  at  all.  Our  requests  are 
pretty  steady.  I  should  say  we  have  about  800  petitions  on  file.  I 
do  not  notice  any  specific  influence  from  this  publicity  work  in 
increasing  the  demand  for  soil  surveys. 
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^The  Chaibman.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  send  me  up  a  sample 
lot  of  these  publications  that  are  issued  from  this  publicity  bureau 

Dr.  Whitnet.  I  wiU. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  man  in  the  field 
does  his  work,  when  one  of  your  men  goes  out  into  a  county  to  make 
his  examination  and  requests  are  made  to  him  by  owners  of  land  and 
farmers  and  so  on  for  an  examination  of  their  lands,  is  he  expected  to 
comply  with  all  those  requests  and  to  ma^e  the  examination  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No.  BS 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  He  makes  such  examinations  as  he  thinks  neces- 
sary togive  an  idea  of  the  entire  county  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Then  what  good  does  it  do  to  have  these  land- 
0¥mers  and  farmers  informed  of  the  coming  of  the  agent,  so  that  they 
can  meet  him  and  talk  with  him,  and  so  on,  as  you  have  suggested  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  is  just  as  valuable  to  us  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
resident  and  intelligent  farmers  of  a  locality  and  get  information 
from  them  that  may  guide  us  in  our  work  in  regard  to  the  past  his- 
tory, the  practices  that  have  prevailed,  as  it  is  for  them  to  get  in 
toucn  with  us.  I  do  not  at  all  object  to,  but  rather  encourage,  the 
meeting  of  our  men  with  the  promment  men  of  the  locality  with  the 
good  farmers  of  the  locality,  because  in  their  conferences  they  bring 
out  information  that  is  as  valuable  to  us  as  our  information  is  to 
them.  We  gain  a  great  deal  more  by  meeting  people  than  we  would 
if  we  conducted  the  survey  quietly  without  their  knowledge.  I 
feel  we  are  able  to  do  them  good,  and  I  know  they  are  able  to  do  us 
good,  because  the  farmers'  facts  are  very  accurate.  Their  deductions 
are  often  faulty,  but  their  facts  are  very  acciurate. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Does  this  publicity  agent  do  any  work  other  than 
you  have  described? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No;  he  just  studies  the  work,  the  method  of  pre- 
senting it  to  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  I  presimae  you  have  only  one  publicity  agent  t 

Dr.  Whitney.  Only  one. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  where  the  place  appears  on  page  59  under 
the  head  of  "administrative  expenses"  the  reference  is  made  to  the 
same  man? 

Dr.  Whitney.  To  the  same  man;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  also  true  in  r^ard  to  ''one  soil  bib- 
liographer?" 

Dr.  WmTNEY.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  bibliographer  ? 
^  Dr.  Whitney.  He  watches  the  literature  for  us  or  scientific  pub- 
lications, and  cuts  out  for  oiu*  use  a  complete  reference  not  only  to 
the  title  of  the  scientific  papers  that  are  published  from  time  to  tune, 
but  abstracts  their  substance,  and  he  gives  it  to  us,  as  they  appear 
in  the  Russian,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Japanese  papers,  if  we  are  for- 
timate  enough  to  get  a  man  that  understands  tnat  language;  but  we 
require  a  knowledge  of  many  languages  so  that  we  can  keep  up  with 
the  work  that  is  being  done  in  all  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  man  you  have  now  familiar  with  several 
languages  1 

Dr.  Whitney.  The  man  we  have  had,  I  think,  was  familiar  with 
ten  or  twelve  languages.    He  has  just  been  taken  up  by  one  of  the  other 
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bureaus  because  he  was  considered  too  important  a  man  for  biblio- 
aphic  work,  and  he  has  been  given  a  more  important  work,  I 
lieve.     We  are  looking  now  for  another  man  to  take  his  place  and 


are  trying  to  get  a  man  tor  this  same  salary 
Mr.  Lamb.  Do  you  get  him  from  the  co 
Dr.  Whitney.  Through  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  yes,  sir. 


The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  on  this  subiect 
we  will  pass  from  the  statutory  rolls  to  general  expenses.  The  first 
paragraph  provides  for  an  apparent  increase  of  $35,000.  Do  you 
Know  wnat  the  actual  increase  is  in  that  appropriation? 

Dr.  Whitney.  The  actual  increase  is  $5,000  for  the  laboratories 
and  $35,000  for  the  soil  survey.     This  is  the  net  increase. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  paragraph  imder  the  head  of  general 
expenses  is  ''for  the  investigation  of  tne  relation  oi  soils  to  climates, '' 
and  so  forth;  that  is  what  you  call  your  laboratory  funds? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Laboratory  funds,  yes.  That  has  been  increased 
$5,000. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  item  '*  For  the  investi- 
gation of  the  relation  of  soils  to  drainage  and  seepage  waters?'' 

Dr.  Whitney.  No  increase  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  necessity  for  as  much  as  you  have  ?  Are 
you  carrying  on  any  work  under  that  heading  that  you  consider 
important  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes;  we  are  using  that,  but  at  present  the  require- 
ments of  that  work  do  not  make  it  as  necessary  for  me  to  ask  for  an 
increase  there  as  in  these  other  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  doing  any  work  under  that  para- 
graph— in  the  field  or  in  the  laboratory  1 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  is  largely  in  the  field,  during  the  field  seasons, 
so  far  as  we  can  get  out. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  do  work  during  the  past  summer? 

Dr.  Whitney.  During  the  past  year  we  worked  in  Mississippi,  in 
the  Southern  States  particularly,  and  in  the  Great  Plains  region;  in 
Colorado,  Kansas,  and  neighboring  States;  and  also  in  California. 

The  Chairman.  State  briefly  just  what  do  you  do  in  that  line  of 
research  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  gave  a  paragraph  or  two  in  my  opening  statement 
about  that.  In  the  first  place,  tne  matter  of  erosion — that  is,  the 
control  of  surface  waters  to  prevent  destruction  of  the  soil.  In  the 
second  place,  the  study  of  underground  waters,  and  the  influence  on 
soil  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sufficient. 

The  next  paragraph  is  that  under  which  you  carry  your  general 
soil  "survey  work,  I  oelieve,  "For  the  investigation  of  soils,  and  for 
indicating  upon  maps  and  plats,  by  coloring  or  otherwise,  the  results 
of  such  investigations."  In  that  paragrapn  you  ask  an  increase  of 
$35,000? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  surveying  parties  did  you  put  in  the 
field  this  year  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  should  say  that  we  had  between  20  and  30  parties. 

Mr.  Lamb.  You  send  them  in  twos,  in  pairs  ? 
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Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  except  where  we  cooperate  with  the  States 
and  they  send  one  and  we  send  one.  We  nave  now,  I  think,  20 
areas  under  way. 

U^The  Chairman.  Under  the  head  of  *' Administrative  expenses" 
there  appears  to  be  an  increase  of  $1,500  'i 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes.  We  were  a  little  short.  We  transferred  some 
of  our  funds  last  year  to  the  shop,  and  we  find  that  we  were  a  little 
bit  short  of  the  funds  for  the  general  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the 
bureau.     It  seemed  advisable  to  get  a  Uttle  bit  more. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  salaries 
noted  at  the  bottom  of  page  59,  "One  scientist  in  soils,  laboratory 
investigations."    Who  is  that  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  That  is  Dr.  Cameron,  in  charge  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  place  there  which  has  been  created 
during  the  past  year  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  No;  not  within  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  The  scientific  force  which  you  have  now  is  the 
same  as  that  you  have  had  for  several  years  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes,  sir;  with  changes  in  personnel  due  to  resigna- 
tions and  necessary  promotions. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  could  give  me  the  names  of  each  of 
these  men  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Why^  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  not  detain  you  to  do  it  now. 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  can,  of  course,  if  you  want  a  list. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  expert  under  the  head  of  '*  Soil-water 
investigation  V 

Dr.  Whitney.  Dr.  W  J  McGee. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  has  he  been  doing  this  jear  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  He  has  been  out  in  the  field^  m  Kansas,  Colorado, 
and  out  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  connection  with  our  reconnoissance 
soil  survey  and  carrjring  on  investigations  in  Mississippi  and  other 
Southern  States. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  published  anything  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  He  has  submitted  matter  for  publication.     He  has 

Eublished  Yearbook  and  other  articles.  He  has  a  bulletin  now  in 
and  that  has  not  yet  been  issued. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  it  ? 

Dr.  Whitnby.  I  have  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  treat  of  t 

Dr.  Whitney.  It  treats  of  the  principles  of  soil  erosion  and  soil 
water;  its  relation  to  the  properties  of  soil  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  submitted  it  for  publication  t 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  have. 

Mr.  Lamb.  How  long  have  you  been  carrying  on  this  soil-water 
investigation  1 

Dr.  Whitney.  I  should  say  three  or  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  This  Mr.  McGee  was  the  first  and  has  been  the  only 
man  to  hold  this  position  ? 

Dr.  Whitney.  Yes;  except,  of  course,  we  have  always  on  our 
laboratory  side^  in  our  physical  investigations,  concerned  ourselves 
with  the  scientific  laboratory  studies  of  soil  water,  but  not  with  the 
field  studies  on  so  extensive  a  scale. 
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The  CHAiRMAN.'^What  was  Mr.  McGee's  preparation'for  this  work? 

Dr.  Whitnet.  He  has  had  a  very  broad  experience.  He  was  con- 
nected for  many  years  with  the  Geological  Survey  and  had  given 
attention  to  physiography,  contours,  and  erosion.  As  long  as  20 
years  ago  he  w^as  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  soil  erosion. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  that  members  of 
the  committee  desire  to  ask  Dr.  Whitney?  If  not,  and  the  doctor 
has  nothing  to  volunteer,  we  will  not  detain  him  any  longer.  We 
are  obliged  to  him  for  attending. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.20  o'clock,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  for  tne  purpose  of  considering  another  matter.) 


ATFERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  T.  W.  BBADLET,  A  BEPBESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentlemen  of  the  committee  will  remember 
that  Representative  Briuiley,  of  New  York,  asked  to  be  heard  when 
the  Bureau  of  Soil  Survey  was  before  the  committee.  He  was  unable 
to  attend  this  morning,  but  he  is  here  now,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
committee  I  would  like  to  interrupt  this  hearing  for  just  a  few  minutes 
so  that  he  can  make  his  statement  and  not  wait  all  afternoon,  and  then 
it  can  be  put  into  the  record  in  connection  with  Dr.  Whitney's 
statement. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
there  is  very  little  that  I  care  to  say.  In  this  period  of  keen  interest 
in  the  high  cost  of  living,  the  farmers  in  my  section  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which  is  along  the  eastern  end  of  the  southern  tier,  the  counties 
of  Orange,  Sullivan,  Rockland,  and  Delaware,  are  eagerly  desirous  of 
soil  survey.  Little  of  this  work,  comparatively,  has  Been  done  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  although  the  farmers,  especiallv  through  the 
granges.  Patrons  of  Husbanory  of  the  counties,  have,  during  the  past 
eight  or  nine  years,  repeatedly  asked  for  it.  The  condition  has  been 
such  that  the  Bureau  of  Soils  has  not  had  sufficient  appropriation  to 
devote  much  attention  to  that  section  of  our  country,  and  perhi^s 
the  Representatives  from  New  York  have  not  been  as  urgent  as  they 
should  nave  been. 

This  matter  of  soil  survey  was  again  brought  to  my  attention  last 
year  bv  the  combined  22  granges  of  my  county,  who  really  feel  grieved 
that  their  petitions,  havmg  been  on  file  for  so  many  years  vnth  the 
Bureau  of  Soils,  should  receive  no  attention  whatever,  while  other 
States,  notably  the  South,  should  receive  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  attention  and  work  in  soil  survey  than  our  Eastern  States. 
That,  however,  is  all  right,  because  the  South  needed  it,  and  the  South 
has  benefited  wondernilly.  The  farmers  in  mv  section,  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  dairy  work,  the  producing  of  milk  for  the  New  York 
City  market,  as  they  have  been  for  nearly  40  years,  believe  their 
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lands  should  have  a  rest,  in  part,  from  the  constant  cutting  of  hay: 
that  their  system  should  change  somewhat  from  large  herds  supportea 
to  a  considerable  degree  on  purchased  feed,  and  are  desirous  or  going 
into  something  else,  m  part,  so  as  to  help  out  a  condition  that  for  years 
has  not  been  profitable  to  them.  Before  entering  on  any  change,  they 
rightfully  feel  they  should  first  have  a  soil  survey,  so  as  to  better  learn 
what  crops  to  adapt  to  the  soil. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  more  stock  you 
put  on  a  farm  the  more  it  is  likely  to  become  impoverished  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  No;  I  will  not  say  that.  I  will  say  the  dairy  farmer 
may  not  do  so  well  because  he  must  buy  expensive  feed.  But  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  rather  decline  to  answer  questions  regarding  the 
detaus  of  farming.  I  am  not  Qualified  to  do  so.  But,  as  a  busmess 
man,  a  manufacturer,  and  banker,  living  in  that  section  all  my  life, 
I  have  a  general  common-sense  business  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
my  farmers  there.  I  believe  that  soil  survey  is  the  important  thing 
they  need  to-day.  They  say  so.  They  have  been  waiting  long  for 
it.  It  is  a  matter  of  appropnation,  and  I  have  come  to  you  to  express 
the  want  of  that  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  hope  the 
committee  will  deal  generously  with  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of 
Apiculture,  so  that  in  New  lork  we  may  be  more  liberally  treated 
in  this  matter  of  soil  survey  than  we  have  been  in  the  past.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  within  the  past  30  years  farm  values  have  depre- 
ciated something  like  $150,000,000;  in  Alabama  they  have  appre- 
ciated within  that  time  $130,000,000,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  soil 
surveys  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  advancement  of  the 
State  of  Alabama.  1  think  it  will  help  our  people:  in  fact,  I  know 
it  wiU.  The  matter  has  been  well  investigated  tnere  hj  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  and  other  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  we  »re  now  right  down  to  the  business  proposition  that  we 
neea  the  money  to  do  the  work;  and  I  feel  warranted  in  urging  upon 
this  committee  the  necessity  of  granting  the  full  amount  requested 
by   he  honorable  Secretary. 

To  be  fair  about  it,  we  are  going,  in  my  part  of  the  State,  to  our 
legislature  and  ask  the  State  to  bear  a  part  of  this  burden  through 
our  agricultural  college  at  Ithaca  contributing  in  connection  with 
and  under  the  advice  and  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  suggest,  Colonel,  that  one  reason 
given  by  the  department  for  having  been  so  generous  with  the  soil 
surveys  in  the  South  has  been  that  they  have  met  with  a  cordial 
spirit  of  cooperation.  So  that  I  am  glad  to  know  that  your  people 
are  going  to  the  legislature  for  part  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  will  admit  that  the  State  of  Now  York  has  not 
been  so  generous  in  the  matter  of  contributing  to  soil-survey  work 
as  have  some  of  the  Southern  States  in  assisting  the  Bureau  of  Soils; 
but  we  have  now  reached  the  point  where  we  are  going  to  be  so  in 
this  particular. 

Mr.  Cocks.  However,  you  will  admit  that  New  York  has  been  as 
generous  as  any  other  State  in  aids  to  agriculture  generally  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  will;  and  I  think  the  State  of  New  York,  consid- 
ering its  position  among  the  States,  has  asked  comparatively  less  of 
Confess  than  other  States.  But  the  time  has  come  when  our  people 
need  more  help  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  Chairman.  Before  taking  up  the  consideration  of  the  estimates 
in  the  regular  order  this  afternoon,  I  will  ask  the  committee  to  listen 
for  a  few  moments  to  a  statement  which  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Grubb,  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Grubb  has  had  long  and  successful  experi- 
ence as  a  potato  grower,  has  made  a  scientific  study  of  the  best 
methods  of  the  culture  of  and  diseases  that  aflfect  potatoes,  and  was 
sent  abroad  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  some  seven  or  eight 
months  ago  as  a  special  commissioner  from  the  department  to  look 
into  the  question  of  the  diseases  of  potatoes  in  other  coim tries  from 
which  shipments  are  made  to  the  United  States.  He  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  this  subject  in  England  and  in  various  European 
countries,  and  has  obtained  information  which  he  considers  of  great 
importance.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  is  considering 
a  bill  which  would,  perhaps,  if  properly  worded,  cover  the  subject 
of  legislation  which  Mr.  Grubb  will  recommend,  in  case  the  com- 
mittee should  conclude  that  legislation  is  desirable,  it  seems  as  if 
this  were  the  best  time  to  consider  the  subject,  and  I  will  therefore 
ask  Mr.  Grubb  to  make  whatever  statement  he  desires  to  make  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Grubb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  correcting  the  chairman.  I  am  not  a  scientist 
or  a  technically  educated  man.  I  went  abroad  and  studied  potato 
culture  from  the  cultural  or  farmer's  viewpoint,  to  improve  the 
yield  per  acre,  and  the  methods  of  the  Amencan  potato  grower,  by 
appointment  of  Secretary  Wilson.  One  of  the  very  first  propositions 
berore  I  got  into  a  single  field  over  there  was  in  the  British  agncultural 
department,  where  I  found  what  was  very  new  to  me,  a  disease  known 
by  various  names  as  black  scab,  or  wart  disease,  very  infectious  and 
very  damaging  to  the  industry.  It  could  wipe  it  out  of  existence, 
if  permitted  to  go  on.  I  foxind  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  Great  Britain,  dealers,  shippers,  exporters  and  growers  are  not 
very  free  with  infonnation  as  regards  the  damage  by  this  disease; 
that  they  have  had  it  for  several  years,  10,  12,  or  15,  and  they 
have  never  had  any  bad  effects  except  in  the  gardens  around  the 
manufacturing  centers  where  they  are  growing  potatoes  continually. 

In  one  of  tne  secretary's  offices  there  is  a  map  of  Great  Britain, 
and  what  attracted  my  attention  was — I  may  diverge  a  little  to 
show  the  extent  of  the  disease  over  there — a  man  of  Great  Britain 
as  large  as  that  [indicating  map  on  wall],  with  tnousands  of  black- 
headed  pins  stuck  all  over  it  in  groups.  It  looked  like  a  shotgun 
target  that  some  man  had  been  trying  the  pattern  of  a  shotgun  on, 
ana  I  inquired  what  that  was,  and  he  said  that  was  the  localities, 
districts,  and  farms  where  black  scab  was.  And  then  he  brought 
samples  in  jars  and  in  baskets  of  the  potatoes  affected  by  it.  The 
more  I  investigated  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  somethm^  should 
be  done  immediately.  I  cabled  the  Secretaiy,  asking  him  if  he 
could  not  stop  the  importation  of  potatoes.  I  had  never  heard  of 
it  in  America ;  it  was  the  first  I  had  known  of  it.  He  wrote  me  a  letter 
at  length  that  he  had  no  authority  of  law  to  stop  the  importation  of 
potatoes. 

I  found  on  going  to  the  farms  and  to  the  agricultural  coUeges  and. 
experiment* stations  all  over  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  eventually 
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Ireland  that  thev  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  worst  menaces  to  the 
potato  industry  since  the  potato  disease  in  the  forties  in  Ireland, 
when  they  had  such  loss  of  life  from  lack  of  food.  The  worst  feature 
of  this  is  that  when  the  soil  is  once  infected  with  fungus  it  requires 
from  six  to  eight  years  in  grass  or  a  treatment  by  chemicals  to  eradi- 
cate the  fungus  before  it  is  safe  to  grow  potatoes  again.  It  is  known 
over  there  as  a  *^ reportable'*  disease. 

There  are  heavy  penalties  for  anyone  knowing  the  existence  of  it 
using  the  potatoes,  shipping,  or  growing  without  reporting  to  the 
department.  The  Channel  Islands  three  years  ago  called  their 
little  Parliament  together  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a 
law  for  the  exclusion  of  potatoes  from  all  countries.  They  take  the. 
same  stand  with  it  that  they  do  with  the  live-stock  contagious  dis- 
eases. Thev  have  never  had  any  disease  of  live  stock  of  any  kind, 
never  a  single  case  of  tuberculosis  has  ever  been  known  on  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  that  has  been  the  result  of  the  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  any  live  stock  from  any  part  of  the  world.  I  understand  that 
Canada  has  passed  such  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  potatoes 
from  countries  where  they  have  the  wart  disease,  and  I  learn  since 
I  have  been  here  in  Washington  that  last  year  the  disease  was 
brought  into  Massachusetts  on  potatoes  imported  from  Europe;  also 
that  Newfoundland  has  the  disease. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  say  it  appears  in  potatoes  grown  in  Massa- 
chusetts ? 

Mr.'  Grubb.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  potato  grower  and  representing  the 
potato  interests  more  especially  of  Colorado — and  now  I  presume 
the  Secretary  regards  me  as  a  factor  in  the  potato  work  of  the  coun- 
try— I  consider  it  of  much  importance  that  a  bill  should  be  passed 
immediately  prohibiting  the  importation  of  potatoes  from  any 
country  or  district  that  has  this  disease. 

Mr.  Leveb.  This  is  a  defective  potato  ? 

Mr.  Grubb.  I  would  prefer  that  Mr.  Orton  would  answer  that,  the 
pathologist,  as  long  as  he  is  here. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Grubb.  You  can  not  interrupt  me.  I  hope  you  will  try  to, 
because  I  am  here  to  give  you  such  information  as  I  have,  and  I  would 
rather  discuss  this  with  you  if  you  prefer  that  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  When  did  this  disease  make  its  appearance  in 
Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  It  was  brought  in  last  year. 

Mr.  Grubb.  I  thought  you  said  they  had  stamped  it  out  last  year, 
and  that  your  department  was  watching  to  destroy  and  stamp  it  out 
in  case  of  its  reappearance. 

Mr.  Orton.  Tne  importation  was  one  year  ago. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  importation  was  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  Grubb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  From  what  country  ? 

Mr.  Grubb.  Do  you  know  from  what  country,  Mr.  Orton  ( 

Mr.  Orton.  Principally  from  England.     Some  were  from  France. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Were  you  able  to  trace  it  directly  to  the  country 
or  district  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  not  the  records  here.  I  could 
give  you  the  place  of  origin  of  tliat  shipment. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  Were  those  potatoes  brought  over  for  use  as 
seed,  or  for  sale  commercially  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  As  seed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  what  part  of  Massachusetts  did  the  disease 
appear  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  Near  Raynham,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  serious  a  case  was  it  ?  How  large  an  area 
did  they  infect  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  Very  small;  and  probably  all  the  diseased  potatoes 
have  been  destroyed  now.  There  has  been  no  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease, so  far  as  we  know. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Did  you  publish  the  facts  in  that  part  of  the 
State,  in  that  section  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  No;  the  facts  have  not  been  published.  A  general  cir- 
cular has  been  issued  calling  attention  to  the  serious  nature  of  the 
disease  and  the  danger  of  its  spread.  But  no  mention  was  made  of 
this  introduction,  because  it  appeared  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  circular. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Was  that  Circular  Xo.  55  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  No.  52. 

Mr.  Grubb.  I  would  Hke  to  read  just  a  small  paragraph  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  agriculture  of  the  Channel  Islands 
[reading]: 

A  disease  of  the  potato,  known  as  black  scab,  has  of  late  years  made  its  appearance 
in  England,  and  latterly  has  spread  into  those  countries  from  whence  a  small  quantity 
of  potatoes  for  seed  and  other  piuposes  was  imported  to  this  island.  The  committee 
views  with  great  satisfaction  tne  measures  taken  by  the  local  authorities  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  this  disease  into  Jersey  by  havmg  prohibited  the  importation  of 
potatoes  from  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  step  the  wisdom  of  which  no  one  will 
question,  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  disease  under  notice  is  its  rapid  development  in 
land  under  continuous  potato  culture.  Moreover,  the  excrescent  growths  which  it 
produces  on  the  tubers  destroy  their  marketable  value,  and  its  introduction  into 
this  island,  where  conditions  appear  to  be  ideal  for  its  rapid  growth  and  propagation, 
would  spell  ruin  to  local  agriculture  by  destroying  the  staple  crop  of  the  island. 

This  is  a  leaf  from  the  report  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of 
the  Channel  Islands. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  this  disease  dangerous  to  the  human  family  ? 

Mr.  Grubb.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  if  anybody  ever  saw  it. 
It  is  the  most  abhorrent  looking  thin^. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  suppose  sometimes  potatoes  can  be  diseased, 
infected,  and  the  disease  may  really  be  present  in  the  potato  but  not 
be  noticed,  it  has  not  developed  far  enough,  and  in  that  case  the 
potato  might  be  eaten;  is  there  danger  in  a  case  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Grubb.  For  a  practical  man  like  I  am,  I  would  not  want  to 
even  take  time  to  discuss  it  that  far.  I  would  not  ever  want  it  in 
the  soils  or  in  America,  because  if  it  is  ever  introduced  into  our  soils 
or  on  our  farms,  unless  it  is  stamped  out,  we  will  never  be  rid  of  it  as 
long  as  this  Government  endures,  any  more  than  we  wiU  ever  be  rid 
of  black  leg,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  tuberculosis,  or  any  other  con- 
tagious or  mfectious  disease.  There  is  no  way  to  ever  stamp  it  out. 
It  would  be  impossible.  The  menace  is  even  greater  than  our  live- 
stock health,  from  the  fact  that  the  average  farmer  of  America  is 
always  trying  to  evade  laws  made  for  his  protection  by  smuggling 
live  stock  or  getting  cheap  seed  potatoes  or  getting  novelties.  For 
I  think  three  years  in  the  last  ten  years  foreign  potatoes  have  been  on 
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sale  at  all  Missouri  River  pointS;  and  the  farmers  from  those  districts 
regard  them  as  a  novelty,  and  purloin  them  and  buy  them  and  beg 
them  and  plant  them.  The  gentleman  on  the  left  brought  out  the 
stron^t  point  in  this  matter  that  I  have  ever  thought  of,  that  they 
would  come  in  for  commercial  or  food  uses,  and  therefore  the  bills 
that  have  been  introduced  would  scarcely  protect  them  as  coming 
in  under  nursery  stock  or  plant  diseases. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  this  fungus  does  not  travel  in  any  other 
w^  except  upon  potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Grubb.  I  would  not  know.     The  pathologist  would  know. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  Does  it  attack  just  the  skin  of  the  potato,  or  go 
inside  ? 

Mr.  Grubb.  This  fungous  disease  decays  and  rots  it  and  then  has 
growths  on  it.  This  will  give  the  members  a  better  idea  of  the 
development  of  it  than  anv  talking  will  do  [handing  members  docu- 
ment].    That  is  from  the  English  bulletin. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  asked  my 
question  was  this:  If  tne  oarticular  fiela  in  which  potatoes  were 
grown  were  abandoned  for  tne  cultivation  of  potatoes  as  soon  as  the 
presence  of  this  disease  was  located  there,  woula  it  not  soon  disappear  t 

Mr.  Grubb.  It  is  claimed  that  it  takes  from  six  to  eight  years,  by 
treatment,  even,  given  by  the  British  department  of  agriculture,  by 
the  use  of  germicides  and  disinfectants;  but  how  a  farmer  would 
determine  when  this  fungus  was  extinct  or  exhausted  would  be  the 
great  question. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  sufficient  I  v 
severe  in  those  parts  of  England  and  other  countries  where  it  prevails 
to  materially  reduce  the  usual  crop  of  potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Grubb.  I  have  knowledge  of  that  only  from  hearsay  over  there ; 
that  it  practically  destroys  the  whole  crop  when  once  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  infected.  But  the  spread  and  development  of  it  has  been 
rapid  in  the  last  two  years.  Tnis  year  its  spread  and  development 
has  been  many,  many  timas  as  much  as  in  all  its  history  from  its 
first  knowledge  or  inception  up  until  1910.  This  year  has  been  the 
most  favorable  for  the  spread  and  development  of  this  disease  owing 
to  their  long-continued  rains,  cloudy  weatner,  and  humid  atmosphere. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  methods  they  are  usmg  to 
combat  it  ? 

I^Ir.  Grubb.  They  are  trying  to  restrict  the  shipment  of  the  potatoes 
from  all  those  districts. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  countries  where  it  prevails. 

Mr.  Grubb.  It  is  quarantined  over  there,  as  largely  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  quite  the  information  I  am  trving  to 
get.  What  I  am  inquiring  is,  whether  in  the  places  where  it  pre- 
vails they  are  developing  any  method  of  control;  whether  they  are 
following  any  plan  to  eradicate  the  disease  which  promises  to  be 
successful. 

Mr.  Grubb.  Not  that  I  could  learn  of,  only  by  the  restriction  of  its 
shipment  to  other  sections. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Does  the  disease  remain  in  the  soil  after  the  potatoes 
are  dug  ? 

Mr.  Grubb.  From  six  to  eight  years.  The  demonstrator,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Institute  Agricultural  College  of  Dublin,  said  that 
Ireland  has  restricted  it  more  than  any  other  country;  that  if  the 
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British  department  of  agriculture  had  taken  hold  of  this  three  or 
four  years  ago  and  not  neglected  it  until  it  got  a  foothold  thev  could 
have  controUed  it.  But  they  neglected  it  so  long.  Simply  Because 
this  disease  for  several  years  did  not  develop  rapidly,  they  thought  it 
did  not  amount  to  anything,  but  all  at  once  it  b^an  to  spread  all  over 
the  Kingdom,  and  then  through  all  the  potato-growing  countries  of 
Europe.  Great  Britain  is,  I  presume,  no  worse  than  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Koumania,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.  Especially  all  soils 
that  are  of  a  heavy  or  clayey  nature  are  favorable  to  tne  developm^t 
and  retention  of  this  fungus. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  disease  has  appeared  in 
Nova  Scotia  of  New  Brunswick,  or  any  of  the  British  possessions  ? 

Mr.  Grubb.  It  is  so  reported.  I  think  Mr.  Orton  has  knowledge 
of  that  that  is  absolutely  reliable. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest,  Mr.  Grubb  ? 

Mr.  Grubb.  Only  this,  that  I  understand  that  this  bill  has  been 
coupled  wdth  a  general  bill  for  the  quarantine  of  plants  and  nursery 
stock,  and  that  this  bill  has  been  opposed  by  certain  nurserymen  who 
have  been  before  you.  My  suggestion  would  be  that  this  exclusion 
should  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  It  is  no  hardship  on  any 
country  or  any  district  in  the  exportation  of  their  potatoes  to  give 
evidence  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  disease  does  not 
exist.  It  is  not  any  harder  on  those  commimities  or  districts  than 
our  live-stock  sanitary  laws,  and  for  that  reason  I  would  suggest, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to,  that  this  be  made  an  independent  bill/rree 
from  incumbrances  or  objections  from  other  crop  interests  or  societies 
or  trades  or  business  interests;  that  is  an  emergency  that  demands 
for  the  welfare  and  protection  of  the  American  farmer  immediate  and 
absolute  exclusion  of  potatoes  until  such  times  as  these  different 
countries  or  exporters  or  trades  will  furnish  such  evidence  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  is  required  in  regard  to  infectous  or 
contagious  diseases  of  live  stock  relative  to  the  nonoccurrence  of  the 
disease. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  pbliged  to  you,  Mr.  Grubb.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  ward  or  two  in  this 
immediate  connection  from  the  department,  and  I  will  therefore  ask 
Mr.  Orton,  who  has  been  making  a  specialty,  I  believe,  of  the  diseases 
of  potatoes,  to  make  just  a  brief  statement  as  to  what  ne  knows  about 
this  matter  and  what  his  suggestion  would  be. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  W.  A.  OBTOH,  IN  CHAEOE  OF  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS OF  DISEASES  OF  COTTON  AND  TBUCE  CHOPS,  DEPAST- 
KENT  OF  AOSICTJITTTEE. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  am  a  pathologist  in  charge  of  the  diseases  of  vegetable 
in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  I  appeared  before  this  committee 
last  year  and  made  a  statement  covering  this  ground.  This  is  sub- 
stantially little  to  add  to  that  statement,  except  what  you  have  heard 
from  Mr.  Grubb,  that  the  situation  grows  more  serious  as  time 
advances. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  most  of  the  potatoes  imported 
into  this  country  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  1  have  understood  that  they  come  from  Lincolnshire 
and  adjacent  counties  in  England,  and  from  Scotland.    We  are 
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without  definite  information  as  to  the  points  from  which  the  principal 
shipments  occur,  or  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  those  coun- 
ties from  which  our  principal  shipments  come. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  get  any  quantity  of  potatoes  from  the 
Continent  ? 

Mr.  Obton.  In  certain  seasons  we  do.  It  depends  upon  market 
conditions.  There  is,  every  year,  a  small  trade  in  seed  potatoes,  but 
that  is  of  minor  importance,  for  the  reason  that  European  varieties 
are  not  adapted  to  American  conditions,  and  the  importations  of 
seed  potatoes  are  largely  of  an  experimental  nature. 

The  Chaibman.  How  about  the  importations  from  British  America  ? 

Mr.  Obton.  No  danger  attaches  at  present  from  any  importations 
excepting  from  Newfoundland.  So  far  as  we  know  the  disease  does 
not  occur  in  Canada  outside  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  Canadian 
(Jovemment  has  quarantined  against  it,  and  is  maintaining  a  veiy 
efficient  inspection  service  for  their  protection. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  to  say,  the  Canadian  Government  is 
refusing  permission  for  the  exportation  of  potatoes  from  New- 
foundland? 

Mr.  Obton.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  also  prohibit  the  importation  of 
potatoes  into  Canada  from  Europe. 

The  Chaibman.  They  do  not  allow  the  potato  growers  of  New- 
foundland to  ship  their  product  outside  of  that  island  ? 

Mr.  Obton.  (^ite  so. 

Mr.  Cooks.  Would  they  prevent  their  shipment  to  points  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Obton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  you  did  not  understand  my  question. 

Mr.  Obton.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chaibman.  1  asked  you  if  the  quarantine  which  you  said  the 
Canadian  Government  has  established  in  relation  to  this  matter 
would  prevent  potato  growers  in  Newfoundland  from  shipping  their 
product  outside  ? 

Mr.  Obton.  I  had  in  mind  the  Canadian  Dominion.  The  law  pre- 
vents shipment  of  potatoes  from  Newfoundland  into  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  It  does  not  prevent  the  shipment  of  potatoes  from  New- 
foundland to  other  points,  as  to  this  country. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  strictly  taking  care  of  themselves  ? 

Sfr.  Hawley.  They  are  selling  the  disease,  but  not  buying  it. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Obton.  We  have  records  of  five  shipments  in  a  single  season 
from  Newfoundland  into  Massachusetts.  We  have  the  names  of 
those  parties  who  have  received  the  notatoes,  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
that  has  not  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  disease  in  this 
country. 

The  Chaibman.  You  did  not  have  any  particular  difficulty  in 
stamping  it  out  in  Massachusetts  where  it  was  established  ? 

Mr.  Obton.  The  man  who  received  those  potatoes  from  abroad 
destroyed  the  potatoes  on  which  he  saw  evidence  of  the  disease,  and 
in  the  crop  grown  no  evidence  of  the  disease  appeared.  It  is  too 
soon,  however,  to  make  sure  it  may  not  develop  in  later  crops. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  studied  the  methods  of  control  that  are 
used  in  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Obton.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  successful  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  They  are  not  successful,  excepting  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease  to  a  limited  extent.  Tney  do  that  by  prescrib- 
ing severe  penalties  for  the  sale  of  seed  infected  by  this  disease. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  that  in  this  country,  except  in  a  com- 
paratively few  locaUties,  potato  growing  is  a  side  issue,  a  sort  of  a 
garden  crop,  and  the  average  farmer  wifl  pl^nt  from  one-tenth  of  an 
acre  to  an  acre  of  potatoes  f 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  such  a  farmer  should  introduce  the 
disease  into  his  patch  of  potatoes.  If  he  discovered  it  at  once  and 
abandoned  that  plot  for  tne  raising  of  potatoes  and  moved  his  patch 
on  to  another  part  of  his  farm  and  got  clean  seed,  he  would  not 
suffer  any  further,  would  he,  from  the  disease,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  it  would  die  out  on  that  farm  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  If  he  estabUshed  a  strict  quarantine  against  the  piece 
of  land  that  had  been  infected  he  would  probably  be  able  to  stamp 
it  out,  but  it  is  possible  for  the  disease  to  oe  carried  on  the  tools  and 
on  the  feet  of  the  animals  passing  from  infected  fields  to  others. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  affect  any  other  grain  or  vegetables? 

Mr.  Orton.  Not  so  far  as  we  know. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Can  you  destroy  the  fungus  by  dipping  it  in  some^ 
solution,  as  thev  destroy  smut  in  oats  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  No,  sir.  The  fun^s  becomes  internal;  it  penetrates 
the  tissue  of  the  potato  beyond  the  reach  of  any  chemical  you  might 
use.  The  only  remedy  would  be  absolute  destruction  of  the  diseased 
potato. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  were  before  the  committee  last  Jime 
when  we  were  considering  the  Simmons  bill,  this  nursery  stock  bill  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  At  that  time  you  spoke  of  this  potato  disease, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  then  had  the  idea  that  that  bill  was 
broad  enougli,  and  gave  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority 
enough  to  meet  the  ends  you  are  seeking  now. 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  case.  The  Simmons  bill  will 
protect  us  against  this  disease. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  question  has  been  raised  now,  though,  in 
this  way:  Will  the  Simmons  bill  authorize  and  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  exclude  the  importation  of  potatoes  except  in  case 
thev  are  to  be  used  for  seed?  Would  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  Simmons  bill  have  authority  to  exclude  potatoes  brought 
in  from  foreign  countries  for  commercial  purposes,  for  sale,  and  not 
for  seed  purposes? 

Mr.  Orton.  He  should  have  that  authority.  As  to  whether  the 
Simmons  bill  carries  that  authoritv  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  talked  with  the  legal  officers  of  your 
department  to  see  how  they  would  construe  the  Simmons  bill  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  know  that  that  point  has  been  brought  before 
our  soUcitor. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard.  The  Simmons  bill  would  enable  the  Secretary 
to  exclude  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  For  all  purposes? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hawley.  Suppose  a  shipload  of  potatoes  were  received  at 
the  port  of  New  YorK  in  the  ordinary  course  of  commercial  importa- 
tion, would  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  this  bill,  have  author- 
ity to  exclude  those  potatoes  from  entry  into  the  United  States  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Under  section  8  of  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  A^- 
culture  has  authority  to  quarantine  against  any  country  in  which 
such  diseases  occur. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  the  potatoes  have  already  arrived  in  the  port 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gbubb.  I  think  the  new  bill  that  we  are  having  prepared 
covers  that. 

Mr.  Hawley.  There  might  be  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  some 
country  that  the  Secretary  did  not  know  about,  and  possibly  no  one 
knew  that  the  potatoes  were  diseased.  It  might  be  just  beginning 
to  get  a  foothold  there  and  a  shipload  arrives  at  the  port  of  New 
York  ready  for  entry. 

Mr.  Mclaughlin.  I  think,  Mr.  Hawley.  there  is  a  section  of  the 
Simmons  bill  that  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  inspect  such 
an  importation  after  it  reaches  here,  and  if  ne  finds  it  infected  he  is 
directed  to  destroy  it  if  he  is  not  able  to  eradicate  it  or  correct  it  by 
fumigation  or  such  other  means  as  are  used  in  nursery  stock  cases. 

Mr.  Hawley.  If  it  is  in  the  bill  that  is  all  that  is  necessary,  but  I 
am  a  Uttle  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  authority  goes  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Grubb.  May  I  have  a  word  that  may  solve  this  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Grubb.  No  country  is  permitted  to  load  cattle  for  the  United 
States  or  any  Uve  stock.  All  countries  are  quarantined  against  Uve 
stock  until  they  submit  evidence  through  quahfied  veterinarians  of  our 
own  that  are  sent  over  there.  So  there  is  never  any  danger  of  any 
shipment  coming  to  this  country  infected.  It  is  always  inspected 
ana  quarantined  against  importation  until  satisfactory  evidence  to 
the  department  has  been  furnished  that  there  are  no  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases,  and  I  would  suggest  that  this  ];ill  be  made  on  the 
same  lines. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  that  would  not  meet  the  situation  as  to 
nursery  stock.  There  are  inspections  of  nursery  stock  in  foreign 
coimtries,  but  the  experience  our  nurserymen  have  had,  and  the 
officials  of  the  department  have  had,  shows  verv  clearly  that  that 
inspection  of  nursery  stock  in  foreign  countries  is  absolutely  worthless. 
Foreign  officials  go  through  the  form  of  inspecting  it,  but  thej^  do  not 
really  inspect  it,  and  they  permit  the  importation  from  those  coun- 
tries of  stock  very  badly  inrected. 

Mr.  Grubb.  But  the  result  is  absolutely  different  in  live  stock. 
The  Government  keeps  qualified  veterinarians  under  the  pay  of  the 
United  States  who  protect  the  Uve-stock  interests  of  the  Ajnerican 
grower,  and  even  when  outbreaks  occur,  animals  in  transit  are  never 
allowed  to  land;  there  is  no  inspection  necessary,  but  they  are  just 
absolutely  barred  and  prohibited.  While  I  am  on  my  feet,  if  the 
chairman  will  permit  me  to  add  one  tiling;  he  spoke  of  the  potato  as  a 
garden  crop.  The  potato  furnishes  20  per  cent  of  the  food  con- 
sumed by  tne  average  American  family,  and  there  are  whole  districts 
and  counties — Aroostook  County,  Me.,  grows  20,000,000  bushels;  it 
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is  its  sole  product,  its  sole  revenue.  There  is  no  dairying,  no  live 
stock,  no  growing  of  grain;  its  sole  revenue  is  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  miluon  bushels  of  potatoes  solely,  and  if  they  would  get  this 
disease,  with  the  pecuUar  soil  characteristics  there,  it  would  impover- 
ish every  farmer  m  that  county;  it  would  be  true  of  Greeley,  Colo,, 
and  Grand  Valley  on  the  Western  Slope,  and  many  districts  in 
California  and  Oregon,  as  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Kaw  Valley  of 
Kansas. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  in  mind,  of  course,  certain  sections  of  the 
country  where  potato  growing  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  farm; 
but  I  think  I  was  speaking  by  the  card  in  saying  that,  considered 
numerically,  the  great  majority  of  farmers  throughout  the  country 
grow  potatoes  just  as  they  grow  garden  crops. 

Mr.  Hawley.  My  idea  m  the  suggestion  I  made  was  this:  Nearly 
all,  if  not  all,  the  diseases  that  farmers  in  this  country  are  plagued 
with  have  been  sent  to  us  from  foreign  countries,  and  if  the  putting 
in  of  some  specific  words  can  keep  out  some  new  disease^  it  seems  to 
me  the  addition  of  the  words  would  be  very  advisable,  if  it  is  abso- 
lutely sure  that  in  a  commercial  importation  of  potatoes  or  any  other 
crop  likely  to  be  infested,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  power 
to  deal  with  them,  whether  they  are  brought  in  for  one  purpose  or 
another,  for  all  purposes  whatsoever.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
that  section  makes  it  absolutely  sure.  We  have  all  the  diseases  in 
this  country  we  need  now.     I  think  the  Doctor  will  testify  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  very  easy  to  amend  this  bill  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Hawley,  and  that  is  a  matter  the  committee 
can  take  up  if  it  decides  to  give  further  consideration  to  this  par- 
ticular measure.  I  think  we  have  in  our  record  now  all  the  informa- 
tion we  require  on  this  particular  point,  and  are  very  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Orton. 
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afternoon  session  (continued.) 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  I.  0.  HOWABD,  CHIEF  BTTBEAU  OF 
EHTOMOLOOT,  DEPAETMEHT  OF  AOBICTJITTTBE. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  reached  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  m 
the  course  of  our  regular  hearings  on  the  appropriation  bill,  and  I 
have  asked  Dr.  Howard,  the  chief  of  that  bureau,  if  he  will,  to  pre- 
sent first  a  written  statement  covering  the  general  work  of  his  bureau. 

Dr.  Howard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  brought  with  me,  because  I  thought  you  would  be  interested, 
a  map  showing  the  present  distribution  of  the  gypsy  moth  and  the 
brown-tail  motn  in  New  England,  with  the  different  colors  indicating 
the  spread  by  years.  I  have  also  brought  a  drawing  illustrating  the 
different  stages  of  the  gypsy  moth  here,  another  one  showing  the 
different  stages  of  the  brown-tail  moth  here  [indicating  drawings]. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  many  times  magnified  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Very  mucli,  sir.  The  spread  of  the  gypw  moth  is 
a  Uttle  over  an  inch,  and  of  the  brown-tail  a  Uttle  under.  The  gypsv 
moth  passes  the  winter  in  the  egg  stage.  That  is  the  stage  in  whicn 
the  gypsy  moth  is  likely  to  be  brought  in  in  nursery  stock,  a  mass  of 
e^s  me  size  of  a  half  dollar  attacned  to  the  trunk  of  the  nursery 
stock.  The  brown-tail  moth  hibernates  in  a  silken  nest,  and  each 
one  of  these  nests  contains  250  small  caterpillars.  It  is  in  tliat  stage 
that  this  insect  is  being  brought  into  the  United  States  on  nursery 
stock. 

I  have  another  drawing  illustrating  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
these  insects'  enemies,  which  we  have  brought  in  in  our  importation 
of  parasites — this  large  green  beetle,  allied  to  a  species  we  have  in  this 
country,  but  which  has  the  advantage  of  climbing  trees.  Our  species 
confines  itself  to  work  on  the  ground.  This  climbs  the  trees  and  kiUs 
the  caterpillars. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  does  it  do,  eat  the  caterpillars,  or  suck  the 
juice? 

Dr.  Howard.  Eats  them;  sucks  the  juice  first  and  then  eats  the 
remains. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Is  that  the  natural  food  of  that  beetle  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  natural  food.  It  feeds  upon  nothing  else  except 
caterpillars. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  caterpillars  can  a  beetle  eat  ?  A  cat- 
erpillar is  so  much  larger  than  the  beetle  that  one  caterpillar  would 
furnish  rations  for  several  days,  would  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  looks  hke  it,  but  they  are  very  voracious,  and 
they  assimilate  their  food  very  readily,  and  one  beetle  will  kill  25  to 
30  caterpillars  a  day. 
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Mr.  IIawley.  Is  he  in  any  way  a  pest  himself  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Not  in  any  way  at  all.  He  is  purely  carnivorous, 
feeding  exclusively  on  other  insects. 

Mr.  IIawley.  Can  we  import  him  in  large  Quantities? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  have  done  that  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  offer 
these  as  exhibits  to  the  remarks  which  I  shall  read.  Here  is  a  map 
showing  the  present  distribution  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  indicating 
the  spread  by  years.  The  single  line  of  counties,  which  is  marked,  is 
called  the  quarantine  area,  and  constitutes  the  district  against  which 
Georgia  and  Alabama  are  quarantining. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  particular  beetle  attack  any  other  kind 
of  caterpillar? 

Dr.  Howard.  Any  caterpillar. 

Mr.  IIawley.  You  say  tne  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  are  down 
in  Georgia  ? 

Dr.  IIoward.  No,  sir;  I  am  talking  about  the  boll  weevil  now. 

Mr.  Lamb.  The  area  affected  by  that  boll  weevil  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir.  When  the  map  comes  to  you  you  will  see 
they  have  made  quite  a  considerable  spread  this  year.  That  map 
was  prepared  on  the  15th  of  October,  showing  the  latest  information 
we  have  on  the  spread  of  the  weevil.     [Reading:] 

Copies  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  are  on  the  table.  The 
I>re6ent  ia  a  very  summary  account  of  the  principal  features  of  the  work  for  the  year 
elajpsing  since  the  last  hearing. 

The  work  in  (he  effort  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  gipsy  moth  and  the 
brown-tail  moth  has  been  carried  on  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  done  in  previous 
years.  About  .500  men  have  been  employed,  scouting  in  the  winter  time  to  determine 
the  spread  and  at  the  same  time  destroymg  egg-masses  when  found.  In  the  summer 
time  they  have  been  employed  cleaning  out  the  underbrush  along  the  principal  roads, 
spraying  the  trees  in  the  cleared  strips  during  the  period  when  the  caterpillars  are 
young,  and  banding  the  principal  trees  with  tanglefoot  to  prevent  caterpillars  from 
crawling  up.  As  a  result  of  this  work  the  spread  of  the  insect  nas  been  very  slight,  and 
the  living  conditions  in  the  towns  and  along  main  roads  are  at  the  present  day  better 
than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  1900.  The  woodlands,  however,  have  been 
seriously  attacked  in  places,  and  a  method  of  distribution  unsuspected  before  but 
ascertained  this  summer  accounts  for  this  woodland  spread.  It  is  by  the  carriage  of 
(he  very  young  caterpillars  by  the  wind.  They  are  provided  'with  very  delicate  and 
light  bulbous  hairs  which  are  really  aerostatic  and  enable  the  wind  to  carry  them 
considerable  distances.  The  map  exhibited  indicates  the  present  distribution  of  the 
gypsy  moth.  The  brown-tail  moth  has  spread  largely  to  the  northeast,  but  as  this 
insect  can  be  handled  by  property  owners,  except  m  large  forests  the  main  work  had 
been  directed  against  the  gypsy  moth.  The  work  has  all  been  done  in  cooperation 
with  State  authorities,  and  the  State  work  has  been  very  effective  in  Massacnusetts, 
Maine,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.  It  has  not  been  effective  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  very  considerable  spread  to  the  north  in  this  State  has  been  due  largely  to  the 
apathy  of  the  State  authorities  and  to  the  totally  indaequate  sum  appropriated  by  the 
State  for  this  work.  The  Rhode  Island  colony  and  the  colony  at  Stonington,  Conn., 
have  been  practically  exterminated.  A  new  colony,  however,  has  been  found  at 
Wallingford,  C/onn.,  much  to  the  west,  but  the  State  is  concentrating  upon  this  out- 
break with  energ>',  and  there  will  probably  be  no  spread  from  this  point. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  during  the  past  year,  and  indeed  during  the  preceding 
year,  has  been  in  the  way  of  trying  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  gypsy  moth  by  large 
Jumps — that  is  to  say,  by  being  carried  in  the  egg  stage  on  nursey  stock  and  forest 
products  by  the  railroads  to  other  part  of  the  country.  A  system  of  nursery  inspection 
nas  been  begun,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  railroads  on  notification  from  them, 
lumber,  cord  wood,  railroad  ties,  telephone  poles  and  material  of  that  sort  liable  to 
carry  the  eggs  are  inspected  before  transporation  out  of  the  infested  district. 

Mr.  McLaitgiilin.  In  that  kind  of  work  which  vour  bureau  is  doing, 
suppose  the  owner  of  the  timber  or  lumber,  or  tbe  railroad  company 
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transporting,  does  not  wish  you  to  inspect  it,  or  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it;  have  you  authority  to  take  it  anyway  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  are  entirely  at  their  naercy  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  are  entirely  at  their  mercy.  We  point  to  the 
law  of  March  3,  1905,  which  prohibits  any  common  carrier  from 
knowingly  transporting  plants  infected  by  injurious  insects,  ^ith  a 
severe  penalty,  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  we  make  it  a  point  to 
them  that  if  they  cany  the  stuff  out  of  this  district  they  can  not  be 
said  to  be  carrying  it  unknowingly.  In  other  words,  we  have  been 
putting  up  a  sort  of  a  bluff  to  them,  which  has  acted  with  perfect 
efficacjr  so  far,  because  if  they  are  not  scared  they  have  enough 
patriotism  to  notify  us,  and  they  have  invariably  notified  us. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  not  a  bluff,  is  it  ?  Although  you  may  not 
have  a  right  to  seize  this  stuff  and  inspect  it — there  may  be  no  law 
particularly  authorizing  you  to  do  that — still,  if  the  railroad  com- 
pany isplaonly  subject  to  a  penalty  for  transporting  it 

DV.  Howard.  Kjiowingly. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Knowingly — ^you  call  the  attention  of  the 
company  to  it,  and  the  purpose  anS  result  would  be  the  same,  would 
it  not? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  SoUcitor,  to  whom  I  have 
presented  that  question,  that  we  could  not  successfully  prosecute 
them  under  the  law  on  account  of  the  word  ''knowingly."  They 
could  say,  "We  knew  it  came  from  that  district,  but  did  not  know  it 
carried  the  eggs  of  the  gypsy  moth.'' 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  made  no  objection,, 
have  they  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  No;  not  so  far.     [Continues  reading:] 

All  efOf  moBBcs  found  are  destroyed  before  the  material  is  moved.  At  the  present 
time,  Cnristmas  trees,  of  which  large  numbers  are  shipped  from  the  infewted  region 
to  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  are  being  inspected  oefore  the  railroads  will  con- 
sent to  move  them.  There  should  be  a  national  law  ]>ermitting  a  quarantine  against 
that  whole  region. 

The  work  with  the  parasites  of  the  gipsy  moth  and  the  brown-tail  moth  has  been 
carried  on  vigorously.  Larger  quantities  of  the  raw  material  from  which  the  parapitea 
are  reared  have  been  received  than  during  any  other  year.  This  material  has  come 
from  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Japan,  and  during  the  present  summer 
the  official  experts  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Governments  have  been  induced 
to  assist  in  the  work  without  compensation,  and  material  has  been  received  from  these 
countries.  Careful  examination  of  the  territory  infested  in  New  England  indicates 
that  several  of  these  mrasites  and  predatory  enemies  have  become  thorougly  estab- 
lished and  are  spreading  widely.  One  of  them  (Monodontomenis),  which  wa?  f^i"st 
recovered  in  the  field  in  the  early  winter  of  1908  and  was  found  to  have  been  distri- 
buted over  500  square  miles  in  thc^  early  winter  of  1909,  and  which  is  reported  in  my 
annual  report  for  1910  to  have  been  found  well  over  the  border  line  in  New  Hampshire 
its  original  liberation  having  taken  place  near  Boston),  has  since  the  last  report  was 
written  in  September,  last,  been  found  to  have  spread  well  up  into  New  Hampsliire 
and  out  into  Maine  as  far  as  Portland.  The  European  predatory  beetle  (Calosoma), 
of  which  100  specimens  were  liberated  in  1906,  is  now  so  abundant  in  some  localities 
as  to  affect  the  gipsy  moth  materiallv.  At  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  rate  of  increase 
of  this  insect,  there  should  be  10,600,000  of  them  in  New  England  next  year  and 
100,000,000  the  year  afterwards.  These  two  insects,  therefore,  are  in  a  very  encourag- 
ing condition.  An  interesting  point  is  that  two  of  the  introduced  parasites  which  are 
increasing  are  turning  their  attention  to  certain  native  species,  such  as  the  fall  web- 
worm  and  the  tussock  molh,  as  well  as  to  the  caterpillars  of  the  white  cabbage  butter- 
fly. This  means  not  onlv  an  additional  help  in  the  warfare  ajrainst  certain  other 
injurious  insects,  but  it  helps  to  assure  the  perpetuation  of  these  parasites  on  American 
soil.  Several  other  species  seem  to  be  thoroughly  established  and  promise  to  spread 
rapidly.     We  have  not  been  able  to  establish  a  number  of  others  of  the  imported 
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Boecies  as  yet,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  them  will  not  live  in  the  New  England 
climate.  We  hope  to  make  strong  efforts  to  bring  in  and  establif^h  very  many  of  these 
apecies  with  which  we  have  as  yet  not  been  successful. 

During  the  year  the  cotton- boll  weevil  has  continued  its  spread,  laigely  to  the  east, 
as  indicated  on  the  map,  working  out  into  central  Mississippi  and  entering  into  south- 
western Alabama.  Inasmuch  as  strong  objections  are  made  in  certain  quarters  to  the 
fall  destruction  of  the  plants,  considerable  work  was  done  to  ascertain  whether  approxi- 
mately the  same  results  which  came  from  that  practice  can  be  obtained  by  some  other 
means.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ])08sibility  of  utilizing  parasites,  but, 
owing  to  the  unprecdented  dryness  in  Texas,  it  was  impoesible  to  accomplish  as 
much  as  was  hoped  for.  Nevertheless  some  good  results  have  been  reached.  Further 
studies  have  been  made  of  the  life  history  of  the  insect  in  the  new  territory  invaded, 
especially  as  to  iti«  methods  of  hibernation,  which  are  different  from  those  in  Texas. 
Experimental  work  in  many  directions  has  been  carried  on. 

Mr.  Lever.  What  is  your  method  of  cooperation  between  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  your  bureau  with  reference  to  the  boll 
weevil  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  We  are  handling  different  aspects  entirely.  We  are 
working  on  the  life  history;  and  the  experimental  work,  and  they  are 
working  with  demonstrational  work.  They  are  not  doing  experi- 
mental work  at  all. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  On  what  ground  is  objection  made  to  fall  destruc- 
tion? 

Dr.  Howard.  On  the  ground  that  if  the  plants  are  absolutely  de- 
stroyed so  much  valuable  material  for  enriching  the  soil  is  gone.  We 
are  experimenting  with  plowing  the  plants  under,  and  things  of  that 
kind.     [Continuing  readmg:] 

Work  against  tobacco  insects  has  accomplished  a  great  deal.  A  new  and  very  cheap 
insecticide  has  been  discovered  which  promises  to  displace  those  comnionly  in  use. 
It  has  been  shown  that  fall  plowing  is  a  perfectly  feasible  and  sound  remedy  for  the 
horn  worm.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  destruction  of  two  species  of  weeds  grow- 
ing about  the  tobacco  fields  will  greatly  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  so-called  wireworm 
of  tobacco. 

Investigations  of  sugar  cane  and  rice  inse(!t8  have  been  begun,  with  headquarters 
at  Audubon  Park,  La.,  the  initial  work  being  directed  against  the  sugar  cane  stalk- 
borer,  the  root-beetle,  the  sugar  cane  mealy-bug,  and  the  root-weevil  or  maggot  of 
rice. 

Work  on  the  Argentine  ant,  a  species  which  has  threatened  to  destroy  the  orange 
industry  in  the  parishes  of  lower  LouL^'iana,  has  been  continued.  The  results  of  the 
trap  and  flooding  experiments  have  been  encour^ng,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  prac- 
tical remedy  can  be  perfected. 

Decided  advance  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  cotton  red  spider.  It  appears 
that  it  starts  every  spring  from  certain  cultivated  plants  on  which  it  can  be  destroyed 
by  means  of  a  special  spraying  mixture  perfected  as  the  result  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  want  you  to  ^o  into  a  little  more  detail  on  that  red 
spider  proposition.     I  think  it  is  more  destructive  than  the  boll  weevil. 

Dr.  Howard.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Hunter,  who  has  had 
immediate  charge  of  that  work,  answer  that. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  W.  D.  HUITTEB,  BTTBEAU  OF  EITTOMOLOGT, 
DEPABTMENT  OF  AOBICTJITTTBE. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  would  just  like  to  have  you  go  into  a  Uttle  more 
detail  about  the  destruction  of  the  red  spider,  its  habits,  etc. 

Mr.  Hunter.  We  sent  an  agent  to  South  Carolina  in  March  last 
season,  and  continued  him  there  until  some  time  in  August,  when  he 
was  offered  more  money  by  one  of  the  experiment  stations  than  we 
could  pay  him,  so  he  left  the  service.  Dunng  the  time  that  man  was 
there  he  made  very  substantial  progress.     One  thing  that  devel  ped, 
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somewhat  to  our  surprise,  was  that  the  red  spider  is  considerably 
more  of  a  pest  than  we  had  supposed,  from  the  accounts  we  had 
received  from  South  CaroUna. 

We  found  it  was  true  that  tlie  spider,  starting  in  one  edge  of  a  field, 
sweeps  almost  like  fire  over  the  whole  area.  That  is  the  common 
expression  that  is  used  in  describing  it.  Whenever  the  cUmatic 
and  moisture  conditions  are  right,  it  will  multiply  and  spread  with 
amazing  rapidity.  This  Mr.  Wilson,  stationed  at  Batesburg,  S.  C, 
be^an  an  investigation  in  the  early  spring  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  red  spider  passed  the  winter.  He  found  from  the  examina- 
tion of  immense  quantities  of  trash  in  cotton  fields,  corn  fields,  and 
other  situations,  that  no  red  spiders  were  to  be  found.  lie  did  find 
them,  though,  in  considerable  numbers  on  English  violets,  which,  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  are  grown  almost  mvariably  around  the 
houses.  He  continued  his  observations  through  the  season  and  found 
in  a  number  of  cases  that  the  infestation  of  the  cotton  fields  could  be 
traced  back  to  the  dooryards  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house, 
where  these  English  violets  were  growing.  Then  the  point  was  to 
carry  on  experiments  with  some  cnemical  means  for  destroying  the 
outbreak  in  its  very  incipiency  on  the  violet  plants.  Mr.  Wilson 
experimented  with  the  various  modifications  of  the  Ume  and  sulphur 
wash,  and  finally  hit  upon  a  modification  of  it  which  Is  efi*ective  in 
destroying  the  spider  on  any  sort  of  vegetation  without  injury  to  the 
plants  whatever.  In  one  place,  almost  m  the  city  of  Batesburg,  S.  C, 
that  I  inspected  in  August,  I  found  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  succeeded  in 
stopping  an  outbreak  after  it  had  gone  about  halfway  across  a  field. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  remember  the  formula  for  that  spray  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  No;  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  Could  you  put  that  in  the  record  when  you  come  to 
revise? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Certainly.  (Sulphur,  3  pounds;  Ume,  3  pounds; 
water,  3  gallons.)  The  spider  started  in  tliis  case,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, from  violets  on  an  adjoining  property,  when  about  half-way 
across  the  field,  entering  in  a  circular  rashion.  All  the  plants  in  that 
farm  were  killed  as  if  they  had  been  sprayed  with  hot  water,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  Mr.  Wilson  worked  around  the  outer  edge  of  that 
circle  and  stopped  the  infestation  right  there.  At  the  same  time,  in 
numerous  other  places  in  and  about  Batesburg,  the  infestation  con- 
tinued indefinitely  and  reached  the  remotest  parts  of  large  cotton 
fields.  The  wort  of  the  season  seems  to  indicate  a  rational  ai^d 
economic  method  of  controlling  that  pest. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  it  really  an  economic  method  of  meeting  the  ravages 
of  this  insect  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  It  is  certainly  economical  if  it  can  be  applied  at  the 
proper  time,  early  enough. 

Mr.  Lever.  Will  the  ordinary  farmer  be  able  to  use  it  to  advantage  ? 
Will  he  be  able  to  make  his  mixture  and  apply  it  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Our  line  of  procedure  for  next  season  is  to  place  a 
man  down  there,  supply  him  with  materials,  and  have  him  conduct 
a  number  of  demonstrations  showing  the  farmers  how  this  pest  can 
be  stopped  in  the  very  beginning.  I  think,  if  it  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  those  planters,  how  easy  it  is  to  control  the  pest  in  the 
beginning,  that  it  will  develop  into  an  economical,  practical  remedy. 
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Mr.  Lever.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  big  the  area  is  in  which 
the  insects  appear'^  Does  it  cover  practically  the  entire  State  and 
other  States  or  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  It  extends  far  out  of  South  Carolina.  There  have 
been  severe  outbreaks  as  far  as  west  Louisiana,  and  it  exists  in 
Texas,  but  the  dry  climate  does  not  bring  about  the  conditions  that 
are  favorable  for  this  insect. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  it  as  destructive  as  the  boll  weevil,  as  a  matter  of 
fact? 

Mr.  Hunter.  It  is  quite  different.  The  boll  weevil  destroys  the 
fruit;  there  is  a  magnincent  plant  left.  But  the  red  spider  destroys 
the  whole  plant.  They  look  as  if  they  might  have  been  struck  by 
lightning. 

Mr.  IlAWLEY.  How  large  are  the  plants  w^hen  the  spider  attacks 
them? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Very  small;  5  or  6  inches  high. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Will  it  continue  to  destroy  them  throughout  the 
whole  growth  of  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Yes^  sir. 

ifr.  Hawley.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  stage  of  the 
growth  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  saw  cotton  plants  as  high  as  that  in  August 
[indicating  about  4  feet]  in  Batesburg  that  had  been  killed. 

Mr.  IvEVER.  Is  there  anything  to  the  theory  that  the  poke  stalk 
is  a  good  place  for  them  to  breed  from  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Not  as  far  as  we  know. 

Mr.  Lever.  That  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  there  among 
the  farmers,  that  the  poke  stalk  growing  along  the  ditch  and  banks 
would  be  a  good  breeding  place  for  these  little  fellows  and  they 
spread   from   them. 

Mr.  Hunter.  There  are  a  number  of  popular  theories.  Another  one 
is  that  they  come  from  the  elm  trees.  But,  as  far  as  we  have  discov- 
ered up  to  this  time,  everything  can  be  traced  back  to  the  violet. 
In  fact,  we  have  a  decided  suspicion  that  the  red  spider  itself  may  have 
been  brought  into  tliis  country  on  the  English  violets,  and  that  it  is 
another  example  of  the  danger  of  importing  iniurious  insects. 

Mr.  Lever.  Have  you  money  enough  estimated  for  here  to  do  this 
work  thoroughly  and  with  expedition  and  fight  it  vigorously? 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  think  we  can.  It  resolves  itself  now  into  two 
problems — one  of  checking  up  the  results  of  last  year  and  finding 
out  if  Mr.  Wilson's  theory  about  the  restriction  of  the  spider  to 
violets  is  sound,  is  to  be  verified;  and,  at  the  same  time,  whoever  is 
down  there  will  conduct  such  demonstrations  as  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  Lever.  You  do  not  need  any  more  money,  then  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  No;  I  think  we  could  do  very  well  with  the  present 
amount. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  entirely  new  pest? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Apparently  it  is  of  rather  recent  origin.  As  I 
intimated,  it  is  probably  of  foreign  importation.  It  is  attracting 
more  and  more  attention,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Lever.  Oh,  yes;  it  has  spread  verv  greatly  in  the  last  three 
years  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  practically  in  everv  county  in  the 
State. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  To  what  extent  has  it  extended  its  ravages?  Is  it 
quite  general  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  It  extends  practically  all  over  Georgia,  into 
southern  Alabama,  in  Florida,  in  the  cotton  regions,  and  up  into 
North  Carolina.  In  fact,  it  occurs  commonly  and  destructively  in  all 
the  Atlantic  cotton-producing  States. 

Mr.  Lever.  The  climatic  condition  has  something  to  do  with  it; 
the  wetter  the  season,  I  understand,  the  more  he  spreads  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hawxey.  What  would  it  cost  to  spray  an  acre  of  the  cotton 
plants  and  kill  the  spider? 

Mr.  Hunter.  If  it  should  be  undertaken  to  spray  a  cotton  field 
after  the  spider  has  spread  through  it,  it  would  probably  cost  $10 
an  acre.  That  might  be  prohibitive.  But  the  point  is  to  start  at 
the  beginning,  when  there  are  only  a  few  rows  ot  cotton  around  the 
edge  infected. 

Mr.  Hawxey.  Suppose  they  went  aroimd  the  edge  of  the  cotton 
field  and  sprayed  all  the  plants  and  the  adjacent  weeds,  would  the 
spray  remain  on  the  plants  and  kill  the  spiders  when  thev  appear  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  No,  sir;  it  kills  by  coining  in  contact  with  the  insect. 

Mr.  Cocks.  How  do  you  figure  it  would  cost  $10  an  acre  ?  Is  it  so 
much  more  expensive  than  spraving  potatoes  or  cucumbers  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Somewhat  for  tnat  reason,  and  also  for  the  reason 
that  the  ingredients  in  the  spray  are  more  expensive  than  those 
commonly  used  in  spraying  potatoes,  much  more  expensive  than 
Paris  green. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  was  thinking  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  that  we  have 
to  spray  cucumbers  with. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Really,  the  important  expense  is  in  the  amount  of 
labor  required.  These  spiders  live  beneatn  a  light  web.  They  live 
on  the  under  surface  of  leaves.  The  ordinary  process  of  spraying 
does  not  have  any  effect  upon  them.  The  under  surface  has  to  be 
reached  and  more  force  has  to  be  used  in  applying  it  than  is  required 
in  the  case  of  other  insects. 

Mr.  Haugen.  To  what  extent  has  the  cotton  crop  been  destroyed 
in  either  of  these  States  by  this  insect  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  I  have  not  made  a  careful  estimate  of  that.  Prob- 
ably Mr.  Lever  can  teU  you  as  to  conditions  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Batesburg. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  can  speak  as  to  Lexington,  and  I  know  of  one  field 
of  10  acres  which  was  absolutely  destroyed  within  2  miles  of  Lexing- 
ton. It  did  not  spread  any  farther,  because  that  was  the  size  of  the 
field.  It  was  absolutely  destroyed,  as  if  it  had  been  destroyed  by  hot 
water.     Mr.  Wilson  came  down  there  and  saw  that. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Does  this  red  spider  eat  anything  except  the  cotton 
plant? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Violet  and  a  few  other  plants  it  overflows  upon 
when  it  becomes  very  numerous. 

Mr.  Hawxey.  Where  does  it  spend  the  winter? 

Mr.  Hunter.  On  the  ffroimd,  in  cracks,  crevices,  and  trash. 

Mr.  Hawxey.  Does  it  nibemate,  as  it  were  ? 

Mr.  Hunter.  Yes;  probably  in  as  true  a  sense  as  any  insects 
hibernate. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  Dr  Howard,  will  you  resume  your  statement  ? 
Dr.  Howard  (reading) : 

The  work  in  the  investigation  bi  insects  damaging  forests  has  reached  a  point  where 
ihe  destructive  bark  beetles  of  the  West  can  be  readily  controlled.  Contat)l  work 
carried  on  in  six  cases  in  Colorado  and  Idaho  shows  that  a  disposal  of  a  total  of  4,000 
trees  during  a  period  of  four  years,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,  or  an  average  of  50  cents  per  tree, 
has  ended  the  depredations  of  the  Black  Hills  beetle,  which  during  the  preceding 
period  of  10  years  nad  caused  an  average  d^th  rate  of  more  than  7,000  trees  per  year. 
Work  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  private  timber  owners  and  forest  officials  in 
northwestern  Montana,  inaugurated  last  autumn,  has  led  to  the  proper  treatment  by 
cutting  and  barking  or  otherwise  disposing  of  between  9,000  and  10,000  beetle-infested 
trees  by  10  or  more  of  the  owners.  This  will  probably  control  the  depredations  of  the 
insect  over  an  area  of  more  than  100  square  miles  in  which  the  timber  has  been  dying 
at  an  alarming  rate.  This  year  there  has  been  organized  a  cooperative  project  for  the 
control  of  bark-beetle  depredations  in  northeastern  Oregon  and  western  Idaho,  involv- 
ing an  area  of  over  13,000  sc^uare  miles.  The  cooperation  is  between  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  the  Forest  Service,  and  private  owners.  It  is  believed  that  with  hearty 
cooperation  enough  trees  involved  in  the  new  infestation  can  be  located,  marked, 
and  disposed  of  before  the  1st  of  July,  1911,  to  effectually  check  the  depredmticnu 
which  have  been  going  on  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  and  which  have  been  de- 
stroying nearly  a  million  trees  a  year. 

Mr.  Hawley.  When  do  the  beetles  leave  one  tree  and  go  to  another  ? 
Dr.  Howard.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Hopkins  to  answer  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  A.  D.  HOPKnrS,  BUBEATJ  OF  EHTOMOLOOT, 
DEPAETMEVT  OF  AOBICULTUBE. 

Dr.  Hopkins.  These  beetles  pass  the  winter  in  the  bark  of  the 
trees  and  emerge  the  next  spring  or  the  next  summer.  They  leaye 
the  trees  about  the  1st  of  July  or  the  middle  of  July  and  make  their 
fresh  attack  on  the  living  trees. 

Mr.  Hawley.  They  eat  the  soft  wood  under  the  bark  ? 

Dr.  Hopkins.  They  eat  the  soft  bark;  thev  do  not  eat  the  wood. 
They  simply  extend  their  burrows  through  tie  soft  living  bark,  and 
in  that  way  girdle  the  trees. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  do  you  destroy  them  ? 

Dr.  Hopkins.  Simply  cutting  the  trees  and  removing  the  bark 
at  any  time  from  the  1st  of  September  until  the  1st  of  the  following 
July  IS  sufficient  to  kill  the  insects. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  they  go  into  the  bark  under  the  ground  ? 

Dr.  Hopkins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  far  above  the  ground  ? 

Dr.  Hopkins.  It  is  usually  above  the  point  where  the  trees  are  cut. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  far  up  ? 

Dr.  Hopkins.  Up  to  the  branches,  or  among  the  branches;  but  it 
is  not  at  all  necessary  to  try  to  destroy  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  vanety  of  trees  do  they  attack  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  western  white  pine,  the  yellow  pine,  the  lodge- 
pole  pine,  and  occasionally  the  spruce. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Douglas  fir  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Not  this  particular  species  that  we  are  dealing  with 
in  northeastern  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Is  there  any  parasite  that  will  check  their  ravages  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  No;  there  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from  parasites 
or  other  natural  enemies. 

ilr.  Hawley.  Supj^ose  a  local  owner  of  some  forest  treeft  shooid 
find  the  beetle  operating  on  them;  would  you  advise  hipi  to-^pp  off 
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the  bark  from  about  the  crest  of  the  ground  up  as  far  as  the  ravages 
show  and  bum  the  bark  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  No;  never  burn  the  bark;  it  is  never  necessary  to 
bimi  the  bark.  The  simple  removal  of  the  bark  exposes  the  young 
insects  and  that  kills  them.  Sometimes  it  is  foimd  more  practicable 
to  scorch  the  bark  on  the  felled  trees;  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  scorch 
it  than  it  is  to  remove  it. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  can  tell  how  far  the  infestation  has  gone  up 
the  tree  by  following  the  work  of  the  beetles — the  little  tunnels  they 
cut? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  We  tell  that  by  the  pitch — exudations  of  resin — on 
the  bark  ejected  by  the  beetles  from  the  entrance  burrows  and  by 
the  fading  of  the  leaves. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  they  burrow  up  along  the  bark  for  considerable 
distances  without  coming  to  the  surface  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  They  do  not  come  to  the  surface  until  they  become 
the  adult  insects,  then  emei^e  and  fly  away.  I  would  like  to  show 
you  a  map  of  an  area  in  which  we  are  carrying  on  control  work.  This 
shows  the  area  in  northeastern  Oregon,  known  as  the  northeastern 
Oregon  project.  Thorough  investigations  by  agents  of  the  bureau, 
assisted  oy  the  Forest  Service,  show  that  from  35  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
merchantable-sized  trees,  or  about  8,000,000  trees,  have  oeen  killed  hy 
the  mountain  pine  beetle  in  the  past  five  or  six  years,  and  that  this 
insect  is  spreading  very  rapidly.  The  first  points  of  infestation, 
apparently,  were  at  this  place,  and  over  here  [indicating]  a  very  small 
spot  from  which  it  has  spread.  It  has  now  killed  practically  all  of 
tne  timber  in  this  country  here,  of  this  national  forest,  and  is  now 
spreading  southward  into  the  more  valuable  yellow-pine  areas  and 
into  privately  owned  land.  The  little  red  spot  here  shows  where  the 
private  owners  have  cut  infested  timber  under  our  instructions. 
They  have  spent  about  $1,044  to  cut  the  timber  there,  but  you  see  it 
is  a  very  small  beginning,  although  we  know  that  will  control  ouite  a 
large  area.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  try  to  destroy  all  the  beetles 
or  to  try  to  exterminate  them,  because  the  mere  reduction  of  their 
numbers  so  that  they  are  no  longer  powerful  enough  to  attack  and 
kill  trees  will  result  in  their  disappearance. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  speak  of  scorching  the  bark.  Could  that 
be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  kill  the  beetle  without  destroyin  the 
tree? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  When  a  tree  is  infested  it  is  already  destroyed;  when 
a  tree  is  once  infested  with  this  insect  it  is  a  dead  tree — that  is,  it  will 
die  next  year.  We  find  it  very  remarkable  that  the  leaves  remain 
green  after  all  the  bark  is  dead.  The  attack  will  be  made  in  August, 
the  bark  killed,  the  wood  turning  blue,  but  the  leaves  will  remain 
perfectly  green  until  the  next  May  or  June  before  they  fade  or  die. 
But  the  tree  is  certain  to  die. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  call  the  beetle  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  principal  one  responsible  for  the  depredations 
here  is  the  mountain  pine  beetle. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  States  are  infested  in  addition  to 
Oregon  ? 

A&.  Hopkins.  The  entire  Northwest,  including  Oregon  and  CaU- 
fornia. 

The  Chaibman.  To  wl^iat  exte^t.ia  it  prevalent  in  Colorado?  .. 
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Mr.  Hopkins.  This  particular  beetle  is  not  in  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  beetle  there  which  IdUs  the  trees.  I 
observed  last  summer  exactly  the  condition  you  have  described,  the 
gum  issuing  from  the  holes  made  by  the  beetle,  and  then  the  fading 
of  the  leaves,  which  indicated  that  the  tree  was  dying. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  another  species  of  the  same  genus.  It  is  the 
Black  Hills  beetle. 

The  Chairman.  Could  that  be  controlled  in  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  In  the  same  way,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  say  the  tree  should  be  cut  down  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Any  time  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
the  following  July  in  the  case  of  that  beetle  in  Colorado ;  but  the  more 
northern  ones  come  out  earlier,  so  work  ought  to  be  completed  by  the 
1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  tree  is  cut  do>\Ti  and  the  bark  is  not  removed, 
does  the  beetle  mature  and  go  to  other  trees  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  bark  must  be  removed  as  far  up  as  the 
infestation  is  observed  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes,  as  far  as  it  is  necessarj^  to  remove  it.  If  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  time  available  or  money  to  dispose  of  the 
infestation  within  a  given  area,  it  is  important  to  economize.  If  more 
beetles  can  be  killed  by  removing  halt  the  bark  of  two  trees  than  by 
removing  all  the  bark  from  one  tree,  then  it  is  more  practicable  to 
simply  pick  out  the  principal  ones  and  remove  the  bark  that  is  thickly 
infestea,  leaving  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  doing  any  work  in  Colorado  at  all  looking 
to  the  extermination  of  the  beetles  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  As  Dr.  Howard  mentioned,  we  have  conducted  six 
demonstrations  there,  all  of  them  entirely  successful.  Where  the 
timber  was  available  lor  utilization  as  lumber  it  paid  all  the  expenses 
and  a  profit  besides.  Where  it  was  not  available  for  utilization,  it 
cost  on  an  average  of  50  cents  a  tree  to  cut  it  and  remove  the  bark. 
If  we  get  ,75  per  cent  of  the  trees  infested  within  the  area  of  a  town- 
ship, more  or  less,  it  will  influence  a  very  large  area  in  bringing  about 
control,  as  we  have  shown. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  far  will  the  beetles  fly  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  is  no  telling  how  far  they  will  fly. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  large  are  the  townships  out  there? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Six  miles  square. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  A  town  is  the  survey  6  miles  square. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  This  is  laid  off  in  ranges  and  townships  (referring  to 
the  map). 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  A  township  is  the  municipal  organization. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Does  the  insect  do  the  damage  in  the  larval  stage  or 
after  it  becomes  a  mature  beetle  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  first  damage  is  done  hy  the  parent  beetles 
entering  the  bark  and  excavating  long  gallenes  through  the  inner 
living  bark.  Then  the  girdling  is  completed  by  the  young,  which 
hatch  fiom  eggs  deposited  along  the  sides  of  these  burrows.  By  the 
time  the  larvae  be§m  to  work  the  bark  is  dying,  so  that  the  adult 
insects  are  responsible  for  the  primary  injury  and  the  larv»  for  the 
ultimate  death  of  the  trees. 

Air.  Hawley.  What  is  the  color  of  the  larvae  ? 
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Mr.  Hopkins.  It  is  a  small,  white  grub. 

ilr.  Hawley.  Have  you  any  publications  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes;  we  have  a  very  exhaustive  monograph  on  that 
group  of  beetles  which  we  think  represents  the  most  important  work 
we  have  done  so  far. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  is  the  number  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Bulletin  83,  part  1,  here,  is  an  extract  of  the  bulletin 
describing  the  Black  Hills  beetle  and  the  one  we  have  been  discussing. 
We  have  just  issued  a  number  of  circulars  which  give  information  m 
the  most  condensed  form  of  not  only  these  insects,  but  other  insects 
with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Are  any  of  these  bulletins  available  for  distribution 
like  the  farmers'  bulletins  are  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes.  These  circulars  are  available  for  free  distri- 
bution and  we  use  them  in  our  correspondence.  They  were  gotten  up 
with  that  idea.  They  are  written  in  the  most  popular  form,  leaving 
out  technical  names  and  giving  condensed  information. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  these  bulletins  also  contain  the  recommendations 
you  make  for  destruction  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes;  they  contain  special  recommendations  for 
control.  And,  I  will  say,  we  have  so  completely  demonstrated  the 
method  for  controlling  the  insect  that  it  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage.  We  know  what  will  follow  if  the  o^raers  carry  the  essential 
details  of  our  recommendation  out.  Another  thing  we  know — this 
particular  insect  is  largely  responsible  for  the  destructive  forest  fires 
m  Idaho  and  Montana  last  summer. 

We  know  there  was  a  vast  amount  df  dead  timber  throughout  that 
forest  which  was  killed  by  this  beetle,  because  we  have  been  studying 
it  for  many  years.  That  dead  timber,  standing  and  fallen,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  destruction  by  fire;  to  the  cause  of  fire, 
because  the  dead  trees  being  struck  by  lightning  often  started  the 
fires,  the  dead  timber  on  the  ground  contributed  to  its  spread  to  the 
living  timber;  and  it  also  contributed  to  the  difficulty  and  almost 
impossibUitv  of  fighting  the  fires.  So  that  in  the  future,  if  we  are 
to  control  forest  mres,  we  must  control  forest  insects  and  especially 
these  particular  species  which  are  killing  the  forests  at  a  rate  almost 
equal  to  that  caused  by  fire. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  there  any  insect  of  this  kind  attacking  the- 
forests  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Not  to  anything  like  this  extent.  There  is  an  insect 
killing  the  larch  or  tamarack  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  a  bulletin  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  No,  we  have  not  a  bulletin  on  that  at  present.  There 
is  a  Yearbook  article  that  discusses  in  a  general  way  this  insect;  but 
it  is  an  insect  which  can  not  be  controlled  by  any  practical  means; 
therefore  we  have  not  given  it  any  special  attention.  We  have  been 
confining  our  attention  to  problems  which  offer  practical  methods 
of  control. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  Yearbook  article  that  speaks  of  this  does 
not  suggest  a  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  No;  because  we  have  no  remedy.  There  are 
possibiHties  in  that  case  of  utilizing  some  of  these  parasites  that  Dr. 
Howard  is  introducing  from  Europe,  because  there  they  have  para- 
sites that  control  this  same  insect,  which  found  its  ways  into  this 
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country  and  has  spread  over  northern  United  States  and  throughout 
Canada,  destroying  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  larch.  It  is  very 
evidentiv  an  introduced  insect,  altnough  we  have  no  records  of  it. 

Mr.  IlAWLEY.  Are  there  any  parasites  which  attack  these  beetles  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  None  that  we  can  rely  on  at  present.  The  birds 
render  very  Uttle  service,  except  where  we  cut  out  a  large  part  of  the 
infested  trees  and  leave  here  and  there  a  few  infested  trees  for  them 
to  work  on.  The  birds  will  go  to  those  trees  and  help  to  destroy  the 
insects,  together  with  what  few  natural  enemies  will  concentrate  in 
the  trees.  Therefore  birds  oflFer  little  encouragement  in  the  control 
of  the  insects,  because  we  know  it  is  first  necessarv  to  try  to  control 
the  beetles  artrfically,  that  if  we  merely  reduce  their  numbers  they 
will  disappear  from  natural  causes. 

Our  great  need  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  demonstrate  to  the  prac- 
tical owner  and  to  the  forest  official  how  to  do  the  work  properly. 
In  our  recommendations  we  explain  how  it  can  be  done,  but  we  find 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  understand  the  essential  features 
in  those  recommendations  and  applv  them  properly. 

It  is  a  perfectly  simple  thing  to  do,  but  they  do  not  do  it  without 
being  shown,  and  many  of  them  will  not  try  until  they  are  shown. 
But  we  feel  that  if  we  can  make  a  few  striking  demonstrations  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  the  Pacific  slope 
the  men  who  get  the  practical  training  in  this  work  will  assist  others 
to  profit  by  it.  But  unless  we  do  this,  we  feel  that  it  wiU  be  a  long 
time  before  the  information  that  is  now  available  will  be  utilized  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Hawley.  If  these  beetles  fly  long  distances  and  they  should 
get  into  some  of  the  remoter  sections  of  the  forests  of  the  Northwest, 
large  areas,  where  probably  man  never  goes,  they  could  accomplish 
an  enormous  destruction. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  They  have  accomplished  great  destruction  already 
in  all  of  the  forests,  but  through  natural  causes  they  die  out  in  certain 
sections,  and  it  is  after  many  years — a  hundred  years  or  more— before 
they  reappear  in  the  same  section,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  for  new 
forests  to  grow.  We  know  that  extensive  forests  in  this  country  have 
been  destroyed  and  that  generations  after  generations  of  trees  must 
have  grown  up  and  died  and  disappeared  and  other  trees  have  come  on, 
because  in  the  Eastern  forests  we  now  have  trees  only  three  or  four 
himdred  jears  old.  Doubtless  trees  in  these  forests  would  be  twice 
that  old  if  something  had  not  happened  to  them,  and  the  insects  are 
largely  to  blame  for  it.  We  know  that  the  more  destructive  kinds  of 
insects  attack  principally  the  older,  maturer  trees ;  the  best  timber  is 
always  killed  nrst.  From  that  they  go  on  to  the  smaller  trees,  and 
when  they  are  very  abundant  they  attack  the  reproduction.  But 
their  first  attack  is  always  on  the  mature  timber. 

Dr.  Howard.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  largely  on  account  of  the  excellent 
results  of  the  demonstration  work  which  has  been  accomplished  under 
Dr.  Hopkins^s  direction  in  the  Northwest  and  in  Colorado  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  induced  to  make  the  only  request 
for  an  added  anpropriation  for  this  bureau,  to  be  devoted  to  this 
particular  brancn  of  the  work — the  only  large  item  [reading] : 

It  was  stated  last  year  that  the  pear-thrips  problem  in  California  had  been  solved. 
Since  that  time  the  bureau  has  been  engaged  in  demonstrating  on  a  large  scale  the 
eflScacy  of  the  measures  discovered.     In  this  way  a  large  amount  of  remedial  work 
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was  done  and  the  active  interest  of  many  orchardists  in  Santa  Clara,  Contra  Costa, 
Solano,  Sacramento,  and  other  counties  has  been  engaged.  The  definite  benefits 
gained,  as  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents^  have  not  yet  been  figured  out,  but  one 
srower  in  Santa  Clara  County  showed  me  m  September  an  enormous  crop  of  prunes, 
harvested  and  then  drying,  and  told  me  that  would  have  had  hardly  a  prune  had  it 
not  been  for  the  bureau's  work. 

Demonstration  spraying  against  the  codling  moth,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  has  been  carried  on  in  pear  orchards  in  California,  in  apple  orchards 
in  Michigan,  Virginia,  and  Kansas  with  uniformly  eood  results.  Careful  work  with 
the  one-spray  method  proved  this  method  not  to  be  of  special  importance  under 
eastern  conditions,  but  it  has  shown  that  more  thorough  spraying  and  under  a  higher 
pressure  than  has  been  used  before  is  of  advantage  at  the  time  of  the  falling  of  the 
petals. 

Work  against  the  jointworm  has  brought  out  a  curious  problem  which  involves 
sanitary  as  well  as  agricultural  matters.  A  mite  which  attacks  the  jointworm  remains 
in  the  straw  during  the  early  summer  following  the  harvest,  and,  when  this  staraw  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  matts'eeses  or  enters  into  the  domestic  economy  of  the  farm, 
the  mite  causes  a  very  annoying  skin  trouble.  The  farmer  throughout  the  Middle 
West  and  the  East  draws  the  unthrashed  erain  in  from  the  fields,  places  it  in  bams, 
and  allows  it  to  remain  unthrashed  for  weeks  or  months.  This  facilitates  the  increase 
of  the  mite  and  causes  an  increased  number  of  cases  of  dermatitis.  In  Tennessee 
burmers  allow  the  grain  to  remain  in  shock  long  after  it  should  have  been  thrashed. 
This  also  results  in  an  increase  of  the  mite,  so  that  when  the  grain  is  thrashed  the  men 
and  the  teams  engaged  in  the  work  are  attacked  and  caused  great  pain  and  suffering. 
In  all  cases  if  the  wneat  is  thrashed  directly  from  the  field  and  as  soon  after  harvest 
as  it  is  in  condition,  much  of  the  difficulty  will  be  overcome. 

In  the  Hessian  fly  investigations,  which  have  been  continued,  the  most  striking 
result  has  been  the  decision  that  what  was  supposed  to  be  winter-killed  wheat  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  has  really  been  the  work  of  the  Hessian  fly;  and  the  parasites 
of  the  Hessian  fly,  which  were  introduced  from  Kansas  into  Washington  and  liberated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Vancouver  in  that  State,  were  shown  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year  to  have  taken  hold  smd  to  have  bred  for  a  generation.  In  that  region  the  fly 
breeds  in  quack  grass  in  lai^e  numbers,  and  therefore  is  not  likely  to  be  controlled 
by  the  usual  variations  in  time  of  planting  of»wheat.  This  renders  the  introduction 
oi  the  parasites  and  their  establlBument  of  the  greasest  importance — much  more  so 
than  in  other  regions  where  the  fly  confines  its  attacks  more  exclusively  to  wheat. 

The  New  Mexico  range  caterpillar,  mentioned  last  year,  has  been  found  to  have 
spread  from  a  limited  area  in  northeaptern  New  Mexiro  into  the  Panhandle  region  of 
Texas  and  the  Cherokee  Strip  of  Oklahoma  as  well  as  into  adjacent  portions  of  Kansas 
and  Colorado.  The  gramma  grasn  U  being  destroyed  on  the  ranges,  and.no  romedy 
has  as  yet  been  dine  ovenHl.     Efforts  are  being  made  to  find  parasite*'. 

The  alfalfa  weevil,  Ptarting  in  the  region  about  Salt  I^ke  City  aiTd  spreading  rapidly 
towards  the  alfalfa  fieldp  of  ('olorado,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho,  oon^'titutes  a  great  menace 
to  alfalfa  culture.  It  is  a  very  serious  problem,  since  large  sections  ot  irrigated  regions 
in  that  part  of  the  country  are  practicallv  dependent  upon  alfalfa.  Some  work  has 
been  begun  on  this  problem  which  shoulcf  be  energetically  followed  up. 

The  work  on  innects  affecting  veg:etable  crops  ha?  been  pursued  in  tidewater  Virginia 
and  in  North  Carolina,  Colorado,  MiPf^ispippi ,  California,  and  pouthem  Texas.  Many 
important  fact^*  have  been  ascertained  and  satisfactory  remedies  f ..•  a  number  of  the 
pests  have  been  found. 

The  work  on  the  white  fly  in  FTorida  has  been  continued.  Fumigation  of  the 
affected  trpes  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  while  killing  the  white  fly  was  found  to  be 
useful  only  in  isolated  groves,  since  where  groves  are  closely  surrounded  by  untreated 
groves  reinfestation  rapidly  occurs.  Therefore  the  work  tiiis  year  has  been  concen- 
trated on  sprays,  which  are  much  less  expensive  than  the  gas  pro(^ess.  Under  authority 
of  Congress  an  expert  agent  started  in  July  to  visit  other  portions  of  the  world  in  the 
effort  to  find  the  original  home  of  the  white  fly  and  its  natural  enemies  which  may 
possibly  be  effective  in  the  United  States.  Within  the  past  week  a  letter  has  been 
received  from  him  announcing  that  he  has  found  the  fly  at  Saharampur  in  northern 
India,  a  place  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  not  far  from  Delhi.  He  found  there  two 
species  of  ladybird  beetles  feeding  upon  the  young  of  the  white  fly.  He  al.*^  found  a 
parasitic  fungus  which  i\'as  killing  the  fly.  He  sent  a  box  of  the  beetles  by  mail,  which 
arrived  a  few  days  since,  but  the  insects  were  all  apparently  dead.  Another  box, 
coming  by  express  and  containing  some  200  specimens,  was  placed  upon  a  steamer 
at  Calcutta  sailing  November  6  direct  for  New  York  and  was  put  in  the  cold  room  of 
the  steamer.     This  vos.«9el  is  due  in  New  York  December  21,  and  owing  to  the  method 
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of  shipment  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  insects  will  be  alive 
on  receipt,  in  whicn  case  they  will  at  once  be  colonized  in  Florida. 

The  orange  thrips,  a  serious  insect  enemy  of  the  orange  in  the  southern  San  Joaquin 
Valley  in  California,  has  been  under  investigation  for  about  two  years.  A  spray  has 
been  found  which  has  been  successful.  A  large  number  of  power  sprayers  have  been 
purchased  by  the  growers,  and  extensive  operations  have  been  oegim  under  the 
advice  and  immediate  supervision  of  a^nts  of  the  biureau. 

The  investigation  of  hvdrocyanic-acid  gas  fumigation  in  California  against  the  red 
scale  and  the  purple  scale  in  the  orange  and  lemon  groves  was  begtm  June  30,  190^, 
and  was  completed  Jime  30  of  the  present  year.  The  investigation  was  a  perfect 
success.  The  expense  of  the  operation  has  been  very  considerably  reduced,  and,  as 
a  result  of  the  fl;reat  efficiency  of  the  present  system,  much  lonjger  intervals  between 
fumigations  will  now  serve  to  keep  tne  groves  in  good  condition.  In  September  I 
visited  the  Leffingwell  lemon  ranch  in  Los  Angeles  County,  and  the  mana^  assured 
me  that  in  his  opinion  the  investigation  has  saved  the  j^wers  of  that  immediate 
region  at  least  $2o0,000.  Many  months  after  the  last  fumigation  the  trees  showed  no 
signs  whatever  of  reinfestation  by  scale.  In  the  course  m.  this  work  the  important 
point  was  learned  that  with  the  use  of  a  high  grade  of  sodium  cyanide  the  results 
were  as  satisfactory  as  with  a  high  grade  of  potassium  cyanide.  The  value  of  this 
discovery  lies  in  the  ^t  that  the  sodium  compounds  required  in  the  manufacture  of 
sodium  cyanide  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  world,  while  commercial 
deposits  of  potassium  compounds  required  in  the  manufacture  of  potassium  cyanide 
are  largely  confined  to  the  German  Empire.  It  may  therefore  reasonably  be  expected 
that  in  the  future  the  sodium  may  be  found  supplanting  the  potassium  in  American 
usc^e. 

Under  the  project,  *'Work  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Man  and  Animals,"  a  large  bulle- 
tin on  remecfial  and  preventive  work  against  mosquitoes,  has  been  published,  and 
work  on  the  house  fly  (renamed  "typhoid  fly  ")  has  been  continued.  Tne  work  on  the 
cattle  tick  has  been  carried  on;  adaitional  life  history  studies  have  been  made,  and 
pasture  rotation  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  perfetcly  feasible  in  southern  Texas 
away  south  of  the  Texas  fever  line.  Careful  studies  have  been  made  of  the  ticks  which 
carry  the  spotted  fever  of  human  bein^.  A  camp  laboratory  was  established  in  coop- 
eration witn  the  Montana  State  Experiment  Station  and  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey in  the  Bitter  Root  V'alley  in  Montana,  where  a  very  virulent  phase  of  this  disease 
exists.  This  valley  has  an  area  of  some  five  thousand  square  miles,  with  an  approxi- 
mate population  of  60,000,  including  the  city  of  Missoula.  The  disease  is  for  the  most 
part  a  country  disease,  and  so  virulent  is  it  in  this  valley  that  the  deaths  of  those 
attacked  virtually  reaches  100  per  cent.  It  has  been  found  that  the  early  stages  of  the 
tick  are  attached  onh'  to  certain  small,  wild  rodents,  and  that  the  adults  occur  only  on 
cattle  and  horses.  The  disease,  although  the  causative  oi^ganism  is  not  known,  id  un- 
doubtedly conveyed  from  the  small  rodents  to  human  beings,  either  directly  or  after 
attachment  to  cattle  and  horses.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  adults  can  be  killed  off  be- 
fore reproduction,  the  ticks  will  be  practically  wiped  out.  Therefore  one  way  of  head- 
ing off  this  disease  is  to  dip  or  oil  all  cattle  and  horses  in  the  valley  during  tKe  months 
of  March  to  July  for  a  single  year.  This  it  is  estimated  can  be  done  at  an  expense  of 
$10,000  to  rS12,0000.  Other  possible  measures  are  in  view  which  may  prove  to  be  more 
economical. 

In  the  work  on  insects  injurious  to  stored  products  further  investigations  have 
been  made,  as  to  the  point  of  infestation  to  export  flour,  and  it  seems  to  be  established 
that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  point  of  primary  infestation  is  in  the  milling 
establishments  themselves.  Rice  mills  in  southern  Texas  and  Louisiana  have  been 
investigated ;  the  export  docks  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York  have  been 
visited;  fumigation  has  been  carried  on  in  mills,  grain  storehouses,  and  bakeries, 
and  seaboard  mills  and  terminal  elevators  have  been  inspected.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  insects  injurious  to  imported  dried  fruits,  especially  Smyrna 
figs,  have  been  studied,  and  at  the  request  of  fig  importers  an  agent  was  sent  to  Smyrna 
and  there  studied  the  methods  by  which  the  exported  figs  become  wormy.  He  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  and  the  bureau  will  be  able  to  give  advice  which  wiU, 
if  followed,  practically  put  a  stop  to  wormy  flgs. 

The  work  in  bee  culture  during  the  year  has  been  especially  important.  Bee  dis- 
eases, the  existence  of  which  was  not  generally  known,  have  been  discovered  in  all 
but  two  of  the  United  State>^.  This  knowledge  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
bee  keepers  is  resulting  in  a  general  agitation  for  State  legi4ation  looking  to  the  con- 
trol of  tnese  serious  diseases.  We  now  have  State  laws  in  25  States  and  14  are  now 
agitating. 

Last  December  I  dejcribed  to  the  committee  the  importation  of  winter  nesti  of  the 
brown-tail  moth  upon  nursery  stock  coming  from  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and 
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the  efforts  made  by  the  bureau  to  secure  the  in8];)ection  of  this  stock  at  points  of  ulti- 
mate destination  with  the  assistance  of  notifications  from  the  customhouses  and  the 
ndkoads.  The  same  conditions  held  during  last  winter  and  spring. .  Shipments  of 
nuTPery  stock  to  the  number  of  291  were  found  to  be  infested  with  nests  of  the  brown- 
tail  moth,  and  these  went  to  the  States  of  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,anu 
Vii^ginia.  In  most  of  these  States  ue  inspection  was  done  oy  State  officials.  Noti- 
fication from  the  bureau  in  such  cases  was  all  that  was  necessary.  In  other  cases, 
where  there  was  no  State  service,  inspection  was  carried  on  either  by  employees  of  the 
bureau  or  by  expert  collaborators  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  expenses  being  paid 
from  the  fund  for  the  prevention  of  the  spiead  of  moths.  In  June,  I9I0,  whQe  on  a 
trip  to  Europe  to  arraru^  for  further  shipments  of  the  parasites  of  the  gipsy  moth  and 
the  brown- tail  moth,  the  speaker  visited  Holland,  France,  Belgium,  and  England  to 
look  once  more  into  the  conditions  of  ^wing  nursery  stock  for  exportatfon,  and  into 
the  inspection  systems  in  those  countries.  The  insect  conditions  in  the  rcug^ions  of  the 
large  exporting  nuTBeries  of  France  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Angers,  Orleans,  and  Ussy  were 
found  to  be  very  favorable.  For  some  reason  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
any  kind  of  a  caterpillar  could  be  found  in  the  north  of  Fiance,  and  not  a  single  brown- 
tail  caterpillar  or  gypsy-moth  caterpillar  could  be  found  in  any  of  these  nursery  regions. 
The  mayor  of  Angers,  during  1909-10,  put  in  force  the  hitherto  neglected  police 
measures  providing  for  the  destruction  oi  every  visible  nest  of  the  brown-tail  moth 
during  the  winter  season. 

The  efficiency  with  which  this  work  was  carried  out  undoubtedly  contributed  toward 
the  clean  condition  of  the  Angers  nurseries  the  present  season.  It  seems  impossible 
that  the  condition  of  nursery  Codlings  imported  from  France  this  winter  should  be  at 
all  like  those  of  the  two  past  winters,  but  vigilance,  of  course,  should  not  be  relaxed  on 
this  account,  since  there  are  niany  other  European  insect  pests  which  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  the  United  States.  This  experience  which  we  are  going  through  and  the 
representations  which  have  been  made  to  foreign  ^vemments  are  producing  an  effect. 
Belgium  has  established  a  service  for  the  inspection  of  exported  nursery  stock,  under 
the  directorship  of  Dr.  Staes,  of  Ghent,  and,  since  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
Entomologist  which  lies  before  you,  word  has  been  received  that  France  has  established 
such  a  service  and  has  placed  it  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Paul  Marchal,  a  very  compe- 
tent man,  who  selects  his  own  trained  assistants,  Dr.  Marehal  being  responsible  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  France,  which  therefore  becomes  practically  responsible  to 
the  United  States  for  the  condition  of  stock  exported  to  this  country.  These  two  facta  ' 
are  encouraging,  but  by  no  means  obviate  the  necessity  for  a  competent  quarantine 
and  inspection  law  for  the  United  States. 

The  laiTO  importations  of  experimental  plants  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  has  brought  about  the  necessity  for  careful  inspection  for  new  insect  pests, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  done.  The  foreign  plants  coming  into  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  also  been  inspected,  and  in  January  last  a  lot  of  2,000  flowering  cherry 
trees  sent  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  the  wife  of  the  President  was  found  to  b^e 
infested  by  injurious  insects  new  to  this  country  and  which  could  not  be  killed  by 
fumigation,  so  the  entire  lot  was  destroyed. 

Concerning  the  other  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  bureau,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
questions,  or  the  members  of  the  committee  can  find  a  much  fuller  summary  in  the 
annual  reports  before  them. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  is  your  judgement  of  the  value  of  the  foreign 
inapection? 

Dr.  Howard.  It  varies,  Mr.  Hawley.  The  inspection  which  we 
have  had  from  France  was  worth  less  than  nothing.  The  inspection 
we  are  going  to  get  under  Paul  Marchal  will  be  very  competent  inspec- 
tion, but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  it  coulcf  be  implicitly  relied 
on.  I  think  we  will  need  a  reinspection  at  the  point  of  ultimate 
delivery. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  about  the  Belgian  inspection  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  The  Belgian  I  have  not  any  confidence  in,  because 
Dr.  Staes  who  has  been  appointed  is  a  botanist  and  not  an  ento- 
mologist. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  would  like  for  you  to  state  briefly  what  has  been  done 
toward  stamping  out  the  infection  in  sugar  cane» 
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Dr.  Howard.  The  laboratorv  has  only  been  established  this  year, 
and  we  are  only  feeling  around,  as  it  were.  ^ 

Mr.  Lee.  You  have  ample  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  spoke  of  the  ravages  of  the  brown-tail  moth 
and  gypsy  moth  in  some  of  the  New  England  states,  and  suggested  the 
need  oi  a  law  authorizing  the  Secretai^^  of  Agriculture  to  forbid  the 
transportation  of  timber  or  anything  else  by  which  these  pests  might 
be  carried.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  section  9  of  the  Sinmions 
bill: 

That  upon  complaint  or  reasonable  ground  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  believe  that  any  nursery  stock  or  other  article  mentioned  in  this  act  ^wn  within 
the  United  States  and  likely  to  become  subject  of  interstate  commerce  is  mfested  with 
injurious  insects  or  diseases  new  to  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  inspected  by  a  qualified  expert. 

Of  course,  that  says  "new  to  the  United  States,"  but  if  that  were 
changed  so  as  to  permit  him  to  forbid  the  transportation  or  the  entry 
into  mterstate  commerce  of  diseases 

Dr.  Howard.  New  to  other  portions  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  New  to  other  portions,  old  districts. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  would  do  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  That  would  be  enough,  would  it? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  Simmons  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Argiculture  to  forbid  the  importa- 
tion of  potatoes  or  anything  else  that  is  seriously  infested,  it  would 
be  necessary  only  to  change  section  3  by  the  addition  of  a  few  words, 
and  to  change  section  8.  Without  giving  it  very  much  thought  1 
might  suggest  a  change  in  section  3,  the  addition  of  a  very  few  words, 
in  Tine  14  after  the  word  "to,''  so  it  will  read: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  at  any  time  extend  the  provisions  of  this  act  to 
agricultural  producte  of  any  kind,  and  to  fruits  and  vegetables — 

And  so  on.     It  might  be  necessary  to  add  also, 

whether  these  things  are  imported  to  be  used  as  seed  or  for  commercial  purposes. 

Dr.  Howard.  I  do  not  see  why  that  would  be  necessary;  it  would 
be  covered  without  it,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Would  those  conditions  meet  the  requirements 
and  remove  the  objections  that  have  been  suggested  to  this  bill  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  think  so,  entirely.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
that  would  be  necessary,  even.  Section  8  would  need  no  change, 
if  that  is  inserted  in  section  3,  for  the  reason  that  it  says,  '* articles 
designated  in  section  3.^' 

ytr.  Hawley.  You  mentioned  a  certain  tangle-foot  preparation 
put  on  trees  to  prevent  the  insects  climbing  up  and  down. 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  formula  or  formulas? 

Dr.  Howard.  I  wish  we  could.  It  is  a  proprietary  compound,  a 
secret  compound,  the  formula  of  which  is  known  to  one  man,  who 
goes  into  a  dark  room  and  prepares  the  formula,  and  it  is  his  secret, 
and  he  is  making  a  fortune  out  of  it.  We  have  endeavored  to  get 
it,  but  have  not  succeeded.  We  have  imported  similar  preparations 
from  Europe,  but  they  are  not  nearly  as  effective  as  tliis. 
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The  Chaibman.  Has  he  patented  it  ? 

Dr.  Howard.  Yes. 

The  Chatrman.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  do  any  good  then  to 
find  out  the  formula. 

Dr.  Howard.  We  could  imitate  it,  could  we  not,  without  dupU- 
cating  it  ? 

The  Chairblan.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  quite  fair.  I  do 
not  think  you  had  better  spend  much  money  on  that. 

(Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  Decemoer  15,  1910,  at  10.15  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives, 

December  16,  1910. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott 
in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  XE.  L.  0.  HOWABD— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  resume  this  morning  the  consideration  of 
the  estimates  for  the  Bureau  of  Entomolog}^.  Dr.  Howard,  the  chief 
of  that  bureau,  had  completed  at  our  session  yesterday  his  general 
observations  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  bureau,  and  we  will  ask 
him  now  to  take  up  the  estimates  in  detail.  I  notice,  first  of  all, 
that  there  is  an  increase  of  $500  submitted  in  the  estimate  for  salary 
of  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  and  out  of  consideration  for  the  well- 
known  modesty  of  the  said  chief  we  will  pass  that  proposition  until 
the  Secretary  comes  before  us.     I  see  that  one  executive  assistant  is 

I)ut  into  the  statutory  roll  bv  transfer  from  the  lump  sum.  How 
one  has  the  same  man  been  nlling  that  place.  Doctor  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  About  two  years,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  measure  the  length  of  his  service  in 
the  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Oh,  no.  He  was  in  the  bureau  for  at  least  15  years 
previous  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  he  been  getting  $2,250  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  About  two  years,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice,  altogether,  by  transfer  from  the  liunp 
sum,  the  statutory  roll  is  increased  to  the  extent  of  17  employees.  All 
of  these  employees  have  been  transferred  at  the  salaries  which  they 
now  receive,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  every  one  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  I  have  just  mentioned  does  not  include 
the  13  employees  who  have  been  transferred  from  the  lump  sum  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  moths  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  persons  employed  in  Washington  or 
outside  of  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  A  few  of  them  are  emploved  in  Washington.  A 
majority  of  them  are  employed  outside  or  Washington — in  the  head- 
quarters at  Boston  and  elsewhere. 
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The  Chaikman.  They  are  the  employees  who  are  domg  clerical 
work? 

Mr.  Howard.  Clerical  work,  and  superintendence  which  does  not 
involve  scientific  attainments. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  exception  of  these  transfers,  then,  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No  ;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  asking  for  any  new  places  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  We  are  asking  for  no  increase  and  no  new  positions. 

The  Chairman.  Passing,  then,  to  the  appropriation  for  general 
expenses,  what  is  the  net  increase  in  your  first  paragraph,  "For 
investigations  of  insects  affecting  deciduous  fruits,"  etc? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  a  reduction  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  apparent  reduction. 

Mr.  Howard.  By  transfers.  There  is  no  increase  whatever  asked 
for  in  that  paragraph. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paragraph  is  "For  investigations  of 
insects  affecting  cereal  and  forage  plants."  There  is  an  apparent 
increase  there  of  $10,000. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  apparent  increase  is  a  real  increase,  because 
there  have  been  no  transfers  from  that  fund  to  the  statutory  roll. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  just  a  word  or  two  in  explanation  of 
the  reason  for  this  increase. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  increase  is  asked  for  almost  entirely  on  accoimt 
of  the  necessary  investigations  into  this  new  alfalfa  weevil,  which  is 
spreading  very  rapidly  through  the  irrigated  portions  of  Utah  and 
Colorado  and  the  adjoining  States  and  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
menaces  we  have  ever  had  to  any  crop.  The  coimtry  in  which  it  is 
at  present  spreading  is  dependent  almost  entirely  on  the  alfalfa 
crop,  and  this  weevil  destroys  the  plant  absolutely.  It  is  a  new 
insect  which  was  not  known  in  this  country  until  about  two  or  three 
years  ago.  It  is  an  European  species.  It  probably  was  imported 
at  Salt  Lake  City  accidentally.  The  only  way  we  can  think  of  in 
which  it  got  in  is  that  it  must  have  been  brought  in  upon  the  straw  or 
other  substance  used  as  packing  for  some  articles  that  came  from 
Europe.  It  was  probably  brought  in  in  a  quiescent  state  in  the  win- 
ter time,  and  it  has  spread  continually  ever  since.  It  was  not  dis- 
covered until  it  had  spread  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  State 
authorities  have  taken  it  up  and  are  working  on  its  life  history  at 
their  experiment  station;  but  they  have  been  unable  to  do  anything 
of  a  remedial  character  of  any  great  value. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  think  it  was  brought  in  on  nursery 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Very  possibly,  but  it  was  probably  brought  in  in 
some  other  way. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Does  it  affect  the  alfalfa  that  grows  on  dry  land  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  it  affects  it  wherever  it  can  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  Does  it  attack  the  root  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  it  feeds  upon  the  leaves. 

It  belongs  to  that  group  of  the  weevil  family  that  does  not  feed  on 
the  root.  It  has  a  ^ug-fike  caterpillar — a  creature  that  feeds  upon 
leaves. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  bureau  done  anything  in  connection 
with  it! 
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Mr.  Howard.  Under  the  general  anpropriation  last  year  we  have 
been  trying  to  check  upthe  work  of  tne  State  people,  workij^  coop- 
eratively with  them.  They  have  tried  some  experiments.  We  also 
tried  to  introduce  there  a  fungus  disease  that  kills  off  the  aUied 
species,  the  clover  weevil  of  the  East;  but  in  that  dry  country  out 
tnere  the  fungus  will  not  flourish,  and  will  not  propagate  itself. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  sections  of  the  coxmtiy  have  you  found 
this  weevil  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  will  give  jou  the  exact  spread,  sir.  Starting  in 
the  region  about  Salt  Lake  City,  it  now  occurs  in  the  borders  of  (x)lo- 
radoj  Wyoming,  and  Idaho.  It  has  spread  largely  through  Colorado, 
and  IS  on  the  orders  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  How  does  it  spread  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  spreads  by  the  flight  of  the  beetle. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  say  it  has  spread  largely  through  Colo- 
rado. Do  you  mean  that  it  covers  the  entire  State  where  alfalfa  is 
grown? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  entirely.  It  occurs  here  and  there,  as  it  has 
accidentally  alighted. 

Mr.  CHAPBiAN.  Is  it  something  Uke  the  tobacco  fly  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  eats  the  leaves. 

Mr.  Chapman.  The  larva  eats  the  leaves,  but  not  the  beetle  itself  I 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  the  beetle  itself;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  found  out  whether  it  Uves  on  anything 
else? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  does  not  live  on  anything  else,  as  far  as  we  have 
found. 

Mr.  Hawlby.  It  does  not  attack  the  clover. 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  as  far  as  we  have  found. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paragraph  apparently  provides  no 
increase  "For  investigations  of  msects  affecting  southern  field 
crops.  *' 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  ''Including  the  cotton-boll  weevil,"  etc.  "For 
investigations  of  insects  affecting  forests. " 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  the  main  increase. 

The  Chairman.  A  very  large  increase  is  asked  for. 

Mr.  Howard.  As  I  remarked  yesterday  afternoon,  after  Dr.  Hop- 
kins had  finished  his  remarks  about  the  very  successful  work  they  had 
done  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the  bark  beetles,  I  remarked  that  this 
was  the  large  increase  that  the  department  was  asking  for  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  The  investigations  under- 
taken by  Dr.  Hopkins  have  reached  a  stage  now  where  he  needs  men 
to  do  these  things.  Tiie  thing  is  to  get  the  people  to  do  them.  The 
increase  is  askedfor,  largely,  to  employ  and  train  more  inen,  and  to  do 
demonstration  work  through  the  nortnwestem  country  in  the  forests. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Will  this  work  be  done  largely  in  the  national 
forests,  or  wiQ  some  work  be  done  in  cooperation  with  private  owners, 
and  in  other  forests  not  included  in  the  national  forests  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  As  was  explained  yesterday,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  the 

Srivate  owners  are  asking  for  cooperative  efforts,  and  the  Forest 
ervice,  the  National  Parks,  the  private  owners,  and  the  Bureau  of 
EJntomology  have  engaged  in  this  large  project  in  Washington  and 
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Oregon  already;  and  we  wish  to  take  the  thing  up  in  the  same  way  in 
other  places. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  reason  I  ask  is,  that  you  say  Dr.  Hopkins 
has  found  the  right  way  to  do  this  work. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  where  the  private 
forests  are  infested  it  is  only  necessary  for  Dr.  Hopkins  or  some  proper 
man  from  your  bureau  to  tell  the  private  owners  what  to  do;  and  tnat 
it  is  not  up  to  the  Government  at  all  to  go  out  and  do  Uie  actual 
manual  work. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  do  not  propose  to  do  the  manual  work.  They 
supervise  and  superintend  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  idea  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  do,  but  that  is  the  reason  for  my  question. 

The  Chairman.  Following  that  question,  please  tell  the  committee 
what  you  expect  to  do  with  this  additional  appropriation. 

Mr.  Howard.  Dr.  Hopkins's  idea,  in  which  I  concur,  is  to  get  a 
number  of  good  entomologists  added  to  his  branch  of  the  work,  to 
train  them  m  this  especial  line,  and  to  place<their  services  at  the  dis- 
posal of  cooperative  experiments  between  the  national  parks  and  the 
private  owners,  because  where  the  private  owners*  forests  adjoin  the 
national  forests  it  is  necessary  that  the  work  should  be  done  in  both 
places,  in  order  to  kill  out  the  insects  and  prevent  them  from  spread- 
mg  from  one  to  the  other.     If  the  private  owners  do  it  and  the  national 

Earks  do  not  do  it,  the  work  of  the  former  would  be  more  or  less  use- 
)ss,  because  they  would  spread  immediately  from  the  national  parks. 
Having  employed  those  men  and  trained  them,  they  are  sent  out. 
They  go  through  the  forests  and  pick  out  the  trees  that  are  to  be  cut 
and  marked  or  scorched,  and  then  the  manual  labor  is  done  at  the 
cost  of  the  owners,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  Forest  Service,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  employ  these  highly 
trained  and  expensive  experts  to  go  through  the  forests  to  mark  the 
trees  that  are  to  be  cut  downj  I  have  seen  trees  that  were  atta<^ked 
by  the  Black  Hills  beetle  in  the  Colorado  forests,  and  it  seems  to  me 
I  could  tell  a  mile  away  which  trees  ou^t  to  be  cut  down. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  doubt  that,  Mr.  Scott. 
Pjaughter.] 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  am,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  instructions  given  by  Dr.  Hopkins  are 
not  accurate,  because  he  has  told  us  that  the  fading  of  the  leaves  of  a 
pine  tree  was  a  conclusive  sign  that  the  tree  was  dead  or  dying,  and 
should  be  cut  down. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  have  to  be  able  to  tell  whether  the  brood  is  in 
the  tree  or  not.  The  beetles  mio:ht  have  escaped  from  those  trees  that 
you  could  see,  and  you  would  be  wasting  time  and  labor  in  cutting 
down  those  trees. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  detected  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  can  not  tell  you  that.  I  have  not  intimately 
studied  this  point. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Can  an  expert,  by  looking  at  the  tree,  tell  whether 
there  are  any  beetles  or  larva  left  in  it  ? 

'  Mr.  Howard-  Yes,  sir;  and  there  is  only  one  period. in  which  you 
can  be  sure  the  brood  is  there,  and  that  is  between  September  and  next 
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July.  That  is  the  time  when  thejr  must  be  found.  It  does  not  take 
a  man  of  the  highest  training.  We  have  two  men  out  there  now  who 
have  been  forest  rangers.  We  are  paying  those  fellows  $1,200  a  year. 
They  have  become  very  expert  in  this  work.  They  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  studied  for  a  few  months  with  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  they  have 
gone  out  into  the  woods  with  some  of  his  more  experienced  assistants, 
and  they  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  the  work.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  employing  high-priced  and  high-grade  experts.  It  is  a  question  of 
employing  men  who  are  thoroughly  ramiUar  with  this  particular  thing. 

Ihe  Chairman.  The  greatest  good  that  you  expect  to  obtain  from 
their  employment,  I  assume,  would  be  to  inspire  greater  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  of  forests  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paragraph  is  "For  investigations  of 
insects  affecting  truck  crops,  stored  grains,  and  other  stored  prod- 
ucts," where  there  appears  to  be  a  small  increase  recommended. 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  an  increase,  I  think,  of  about  $1,000  there. 
There  is  no  especial  reason  for  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  the  {paragraph  at  the  top  of  the  page  there  is  an 
insect  mentioned  there — the  Argentine  ant. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  damage  does  he  effect  ?* 

Mr.  Howard.  The  Argentme  ant  is  a  great  nuisance  in  Louisiana 
and  in  portions  of  California.  It  is  particularly  injurious  through 
the  fact  that  it  carries  scale  insects  from  infested  trees  to  uninfested 
trees.     That  is  a  great  damage  to  horticulture 

Mr.  Hawley.  Does  it  commit  any  ravages  on  its  own  account  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  does  not,  except  in  houses.  It  is  the  most  per- 
sistent ant  we  have  ever  seen.  We  have  not  so  far  been  able  to 
suggest  a  plan  of  action  that  is  efficacious  against  other  ants  that 
will  affect  this  ant. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  is  the  size  and  color  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  a  small  dark-brown  ant.     The  Louisiana  peo- 

f»le  and  the  people  of  eastern  Texas  a^e  very  much  interested  in  this, 
t  probably  was  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Cotton  Exposition,  in 
1884,  in  New  Orleans.     They  spread  through  the  city  at  first,  being  a 

f'eat  nuisance  to  the  stores  and  houses.  Tney  swarmed  at  Audubon 
ark,  where  the  Louisiana  experiment  station  is.  At  one  time  they 
swarmed  in  the  houses  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
let  babies  go  to  sleep  in  their  cradles  because  they  would  get  in  their 
eyes  and  swarm  all  over  them.  At  Baton  Rouge  they  were  particu- 
larly dangerous  and  troublesome. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  became  of  the  ant  that  was  brought  here  to  kill 
the  cotton-boll  weevil? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  died  out,  as  we  thought  it  would. 
.  The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  call  it  the  Argentine  ant?     Do  you 
know  that  it  came  from  that  country  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  Argentina,  and 
the  name  became  popular.  When  a  name  com^s  into  popular  use 
it  is  very  hard  to  change  it.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  came  from 
Arcentina. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that  you  have  made  no  special  progress 
in  the  way  of  kilUi^g  it  ? 
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Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Wilmon  Newell,  who  is  in  collaboration  with 
the  bureau  in  this  work— the  State  entomologist  there — ^has  a  trap- 
ping process  that  he  thinks  very  favorably  of,  and  in  Louisiana, 
where  flooding  is  possible,  flooding  at  the  right  time  will  control  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  an  mcrease  of  $1,160  ''for  investiga- 
tions in  bee  culture.''  That  appropriation  has  been  running  along 
at  $10,000  for  a  good  many  years.  Is  there  any  particular  reason 
why  it  should  jump  now  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  no  particular  reason,  except  that,  as  I 
stated  yesterday,  the  question  of  bee  diseases  is  to-day  more  impor- 
tant than  anybody  suspects. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Bee  culture  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  Can 
you  not  get  through  finding  out  about  tees  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No;  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  found  out  about  the 
honeybee  all  the  while. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  yesterday  that  jsour  investigator  had  dis- 
covered a  disease  which  the  bee  keepers  of  the  country  had  never 
known  to  exist.  Is  it  likely  that  a  disease  is  very  important  which 
the  bee  keer  ers  have  not  discovered  to  exist  ?  _ 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  Ukely.  It  would  seem  so  at  least.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  important  disease.  This  is  the  one  we  spoke  of  as  the  **old" 
disease.  The  old  brood  disease  of  bees  has  been  found  to  be  much 
more  widely  distributed  than  before.  The  bee  keepers  have  not  been 
successful,  but  they  have  not  known  why.  It  is  on  accoimt  of  the 
brood  disease.  Under  the  present  methods  of  handling  bees  and 
shipping  them  around  indiscriminately  from  place  to  place  this  dis- 
ease is  being  spread — and  the  other  '*new"  disease  as  well. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  the  diseases  that  attack  bees  simplv  attack  the 
increase  of  the  swarm  or  diminish  the  activities  of  the  adidt  bees  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  diminishes  the  number  of  the  larvae  in  the  hive 
and  kills  off  the  brood. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  those  that  remain  are  still  as  active  as  evert 

Mr.  Howard.  Oh,  jres. 

Mr.  Lamb.  This  white-fly  business  seems  to  be  going  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  I  can  recall  when  the  white  fly  had  a  hard  time  here 
to  get  $5,000  and  now  you  want  $21,000. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  for  all  insects  injurious  to  citrus 
fruits,  Capt.  Lamb.  The  white  fly  is  only  one.  There  are  the  orange 
thrips  and  the  scale  insects  which  are  specifically  designated. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  this  white  fly  the  same  fly  that  destroys  the  beet 
crops  in  the  West  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir;  this  fly  is  a  specific  enemjr  of  citrus  fruits. 

The  Chairman.  1  here  is  no  increase  on  that  particularly. 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir;  the  $5,000  that  was  appropriated  for  the 
search  of  the  natural  enemy  is  included  in  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  suggest  the  elimination  of  the 
language  '^for  carrying  on  investigations  of  the  hydrocyanic-acid 
gas  process?" 

Mr.  Howard.  That  investigation  has  been  completed. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  expect  to  renew  it  at  any  time  or 
place  without  additional  language  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  congratulate  you.  That  is  the  first  one  that  has  been 
completed  in  my  time. 
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Mr.  Lever.  You  spent  the  $16,500  that  is  carried  here  in  the  lan- 
guage, Doctor? 
Mr.  Howard.  $21,500,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Lever? 
Mr.  Lever.  It  reads: 

For  carrying  on  investigations  of  the  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  process,  $16,500;  and  for 
the  investigation  in  this  and  foreign  countries  to  discover  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
white  fly  and  means  of  employing  that  for  destroying  the  white  fly,  $5,000. 

You  seem  to  have  used  the  total  appropriation  of  $16,500  for  the 
hydrocyanic-acid  gas  process. 

Mr.  Howard.  Tnat  is  a  mistake.  We  only  used  $5,000  last  year 
on  hydrocyanic-acid  gas. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  was  thinking  if  you  had  that  you  would  not  want 
the  increase  you  ask  for. 

The  Chairman.  The  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  process  had  been  in  use 
before  you  began  any  experiments,  had  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  was  originally  discovered  by  an  agent  of  the 
bureau  many  years  ago.  It  was  m  use,  in  a  wasteful  and  compara- 
tively inefficient  way  by  the  commercial  fumigators  of  southern 
California,  and  our  work  resulted  in  a  scientific  investigation  of  the 
best  methods  of  using  the  gas  and  the  qualities  of  the  substances  used, 
and  it  resulted  in  economizing  the  process  very  considerably,  and  in 
rendering  it  so  complete  and  so  efficacious  that  it  will  now  have  to  be 
repeated  only  once  in  two  years,  whereas  previously,  under  the  old 
wasteful  method,  they  were  fumigating  twice  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  used  exclusivehr  to  combat  scale  insects  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  used  exclusively  tor  scale  insects  out-of-doors; 
yes,  sir.  It  is  not  used  for  any  other  purpose  except  house  and  mill 
fumigation. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  result  of  your  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions, it  is  now  in  universal  use  throughout  the  citrus  fruit  coimtry, 
isit? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  California  it  is  almost  universaUy  used. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  reduction  in  the 
expense  which  you  brought  about? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Yoti  can  not  say  in  a  broad  way  what  the  percent- 
age of  reduction  is  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard.  The 
statement  has  simply  been  made  to  me  that  it  has  been  reduced. 
That  statement  was  made  to  me  not  only  by  my  own  assistants,  but 
by  practical  men  in  CaUfornia  that  I  saw  last  September. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"scale  insects.''  Have  you  not  had  authority  to  make  the  investi- 
gations in  preceding  bills? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Why  use  the  words  that  are  specifically  inserted 
here  now  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  order  to  make  the  use  of  the  appropriation  appear 
more  specific,  and  in  order  to  call  attention  to  everything  we  are 
doing  in  that  line,  as  nearly  as  possible  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  If  that  language  went  out  on  a  point  of  order,  could 
you  still  investigate  scale  insects  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  They  come  under  the  head  of 
insects  infesting  citrus  fruits.  It  would  make  no  difference  in  the 
use  of  the  fund  if  it  should  go  out. 
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The  Chairman.  The  next  paragraph,  **For  investigations  of  miscel- 
laneous insects,  inspection  work,  etc.,  seems  to  have  a  reduction  of 
some  nine  or  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Howard.  There  has  been  a  very  large  transfer  to  the  statutory 
roll  from  that  fund,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
reduction.  There  may  have  been  a  slight  reduction  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  last  moment. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  practically  the  same,  you  understand,  then, 
as  the  present  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  concludes  the  estimates  of  this 
bureau. 

Mr.  Hawley.  There  is  one  on  page  64,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  On.  page  64  is  a  paragraph  for  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  gypsy  moth.  The  apparent  reduction  in  this  estimate, 
I  presume,  is  accounted  for  by  the  transfer  of  employees  to  the  statu- 
tory roll. 

Mr.  Howard.  Almost  entirely.  There  was  a  still  further  reduction 
m  order  to  keep  the  appropriation  within  even  figures,  I  understood. 

Mr.  Lever.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  that  amount,  $300,000, 
you  spent  last  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  was  a  small  balance.  I  can  not  remember 
how  much. 

Mr.  Cocks.  The  gypsy  moth  and  brown-tail  moth  are  prevalent  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  other  than  Massachusetts  and  New 
England,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  outside  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Not  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  thought  they  were.  For  instance,  on  Long  Island 
we  have  a  butterfly  mat  looks  as  much  like  that  butterfly  [indicat- 
ing] as  can  be. 

Mr.  Howard.  This  one  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Cocks.  No;  the  other  one — the  brown  tail.  You  do  not  think 
he  is  the  same  as  that  one  or  the  gypsy  either  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cocks.  What  is  it  that  affects  our  apples  and  makes  them 
imperfect  ?    We  have  some  kind  of  a  moth. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  codling  moth. 

Mr.  Cocks.  The  codling  moth  only? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  They  would  live  outside  of  New  England,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  surely. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  have  not  looked  at  them  carefully,  but  X  know  that 
is  a  familiar  butterfly  in  our  country;  but  I  suppose  it  has  some 
stripes  on  it  that  the  other  does  not  have. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  looks  very  different  to  me.  You  have  one  that 
k)oks  more  like  this  [indicating]  than  that  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Cocks.  The  butterfly  of  the  cabbage  worm  is  white,  only  it  has 
»ot  the  brown  tail,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Have  you  found  out  anything  further  about  the  cab- 
bage louse,  that  little  insect  that  is  so  very  destructive  to  cabbage? 

Mr.  Howard.  Nothing  except  the  sprays  that  we  have  been 
advising. 
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Mr.  Cocks.  You  have  no  parasites  to  kill  them  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  There  are  parasites,  but  we  have  not  discovered  any 
way  to  encourage  them. 

Mr.  McLaucmilin.  The  testimony  taken  in  the  hearing  on  the 
nursety  bill  shows  that  the  gypsy  moth  and  the  brown-taued  moth 
were  shipped  from  one  State  to  another,  from  Missouri  to  West 
Virginia,  and  that  it  was  foimd  in  the  nursery  stock  in  Iowa,  and  so 
on.  It  Would  seem,  if  the  witness  who  so  testified  was  rignt,  that 
t^ose  moths  must  be  there,  although  they  may  not  have  been  getting 
in  their  work. 

Mr.  Howard.  A  most  careful  investigation  has  been  made  of  every 
one  of  those  cases,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  the  case  of  Iowa,  for  example, 
where  it  was  shipped  from  Iowa  to  other  States,  it  was  on  nursery 
stock  that  had  been  imported  by  the  Iowa  nursery  that  same  winter. 
The  stock  was  importea  in  the  autunm  and  was  heeled  in  and  shipped 
out  in  the  spring.  That  is  the  wav  it  came  from  Iowa  to  other  places; 
but  careful  search  has  been  macte  by  the  State  entomologist  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  nursery,  and  he  is  convinced  that  it  has  not  estab- 
lished itself  there.  That  is  the  case  in  all  of  these  other  instances 
where  the^ypsy  and  the  brown-tail  moth  have  been  shipped  to  other 
States.  Neither  species  has  been  established  anywhere  outside  of 
New  England. 

Mr.  Cocks.  This  appropriation  will  take  care  of  the  cauliflower 
pest  that  appeared  on  Long  Island.  I  suppose.  That  mil  come  imder 
the  head  of  '^  destructive  diseases    ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  will  come  imder  the  head  of  ''destructive 
diseases.'' 

Mr.  McLaughuk.  You  say  the  pests  have  been  found  in  these 
different  places,  but  that  thev  have  not  become  established.  Do 
you  imderstand  that  they  simply  died  out,  or  was  some  means  taken 
to  prevent  them  from  getting  m  their  work? 

Mr.  Howard.  In  the  case  of  this  Iowa  nursery  the  stock  was 
heeled  in  during  the  winter,  and  it  was  all  shipped  out,  so  that  there 
was  not  any  of  it  left.  We  traced  each  shipment  to  its  point  of 
ultimate  destination,  and  there  had  it  inspected  and  all  the  insects 
kiUed. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  All  killed  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  To  what  extent  have  you  been  successful  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  brown-tail  moth  and  the  gypsy  moth  in 
New  England  ? 

Mr.  BtowARD.  To  the  extent  indicated  by  the  map  which  I  had 
here  yesterday.  The  brown-tail  moth  has  spread  largely  to  the 
northeast  because  it  flies  at  a  time  of  vear  when  the  prevaifing  wind 
is  from  the  southwest.  It  flies  at  nignt.  To  the  east  it  has  spread 
very  slightly.  The  gypsy  moth  has  dso  made  a  very  sight  spread — 
three  or  four  townships  a  year.  We  are  not  sure  whetner  tnat  has 
actually  spread  within  the  last  year  or  the  year  before,  or  whether  it 
has  been  there  for  some  time  and  has  not  been  found  imtil  just  now; 
but  if  this  work  had  not  been  carried  on  for  the  past  four  or  five  years 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  but  that 
the  gyosy  moth  would  have  been  at  this  time  all  over  New  York 
State,  New  Jersey,  and  perhaps  even  farther  west. 
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Mr.  Howell.  You  have  no  hope,  then,  of  extermmatmg  the  pest 
entirely  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  it  has  gone  beyond  the  possibility  of  entire 
extermination.  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  be  exterminated.  Our 
hope  is  that  by  this  work  we  can  keep  it  within  bounds  until  the 
parasites  we  are  importing  on  a  very  large  scale  will  reduce  it  to  a 
comparatively  harmless  species. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  the  States  and  municipalities  where  the 
brown-tail  and  gypsy  moths  prevail  done  as  much  as  formerly  by  way 
of  making  appromiations  to  assist  in  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  are  doing  as  much  as  formerly,  but  they  are 
not  doing  enough  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  The  extent  to 
which  the  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the  different  States  at  present 
is  as  follows:  In  Maine  the  appropriation  is  for  two  years.  The 
legislature  in  1909  appropriated  $50,000,  or  $25,000  a  ^ear  for  two 
years.  The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  in  1909  appropriated  $25,000 
tor  two  years.  They  pay  their  superintendent  $2,500  a  year  (or 
$5,000  for  the  two  years),  which  makes  the  actual  amount  for  the 
destruction  of  these  insects  $10,000  a  year  for  New  Hampshire.  The 
area  infested  at  the  present  time  in  New  Hampshire  is  as  great  as  it 
is  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  mean  that  New  Hampshire  makes  an 
appropriation  of  $5,000  and  pays  it  all  to  the  superintendent  ? 

ifr.  Howard.  They  give  him  $2,500  a  year,  and  for  two  years  that 
makes  $5,000.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriated  $300,000 
each  year  for  1909  and  1910  and  $15,000  additional  each  year  for  par- 
asite work.  Rhode  Island  appropriated  $10,000  in  1909  and  $8,000 
in  1910;  but  in  Rhode  Island  they  have  only  one  small  colony,  which 
is  approaching  extermination,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Providence. 
Connecticut  has  an  appropriation  of  whatever  amoimt  is  necessary, 
not  exceeding  $10,000.  Tney  have  only  two  colonies,  and  one  is  prac- 
tically exterminated  and  the  other  almost  so. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  These  appropriations  are  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  understand  that  in  many  of  the  municipalities 
of  Massachusetts  there  are  appropriations. 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  small  sums  are  spent  by  the  diflFerent  towns, 
but  they  are  very  small.  Private  owners  are  spending  a  large  amount 
of  money  and  public  organizations  in  some  places  are  taking  subscrip- 
tions. Down  on  the  North  Shore  the  private  owners,  a  wealthy  class 
of  people,  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  to  the  extent  of  $30,000  last 
year.  They  had  the  money  expended  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  State  forester. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  money  that  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
municipalities  in  Massachusetts  in  the  past  has  aggregated  a  large 
amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  done  under  the  State  law  which  provides  that 
each  town  must  take  care  of  these  pests,  and  the  State  reimburses 
them  a  certain  percentage  of  the  amount  that  is  spent.  In  that  way, 
it  does  aggregate  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  municipalities. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  the  required  amount  that  will  be 
used  during  the  current  year  in  that  way  ? 
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Mr.  Howard.  No;  I  am  afraid  I  can  not.  These  sums  I  have 
just  referred  to  will  be  expended  by  the  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Weeks  when  he 
appeared  before  the  committee  had  a  statement  here  showing  the 
aggregate  appropriations  by  the  mimicipaUties  of  Massachusetts, 
covermg  a  senes  of  years. 

Mr.  HowABD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  My  recollection  is  that  it  reached  quite  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  HowABD.  Yes;  it  aggregated,  I  think,  $1,000,000 — about  that. 
I  remember  the  statement.  I  will  telegraph  to  Mr.  Rogers  and  ask 
him  to  make  me  an  estimate  of  the  amount,  and  I  will  insert  it  in  the 
record  when  it  comes  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  if  you  will.  There  are  many  pests 
of  a  similar  nature  to  the  gypsy  moth  in  this  countrv  that  would  be 
just  as  destructive  if  present  in  large  numbers,  are  there  not  ? 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  drawn  up  by  D.  M.  Rogers  showing  amounts  appropriated  and  expended  in  the 
New  Englanid  States  in  work  against  tJie  gypsy  tmd  orown-tail  moths. 

Amount  expended  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  from  1890  to  1900 $1, 175, 000 

Amounts  appropriated  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  from  1905  to  1910: 

1905 75,000 

1906 225,000 

1907 295,000 

1908 300, 000 

1909 300, 000 

1910 300,000 

Additional  for  parasitee: 

1905 10,000 

1906 10,000 

1907 25,000 

1908 25,000 

1909 15,000 

1910 15, 000 

1,505,000 

Amoimts  expended  in  Massa  husetts  &om  1900  to  1905  other  than  the 
appropriations  shown  above  expended  through  the  State  forester's  office: 

Metropolitan  Park  Commission 531, 281 

lifassachusetts  Highway  Ck)mmis8ion 30, 815 

Metropolitan  Wate?  and  Sewerage  Board 45, 387 

Cities  and  towns 1,351,235 

Property  owners  (by  return  made) 577, 372 

Estimated  other  expenditures  by  individuals,  institutions,  etc 600, 000 

3,136,090 

Appropriations  by  State  of  Maine  (appropriated  every  two  years): 

1906! !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! !!!!!!!i!!!!!! !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!    5^000 

1907 30,000 

1908 30,000 

1909 25,000 

1910 25,000 

120,000 

Appropriation  by  State  of  New  York,  1910,  to  prevent  entrance  of  moths.  50, 000 
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Appropriations  by  State  of  New  Hampshire  (appropriated  every  two 
years): 

X907 $12,500 

1908 12,500 

1909 12,500 

1910 12,500 

50,000 

Appropriations  by  State  of  Connecticut: 

1906,  $800  spent  from  experiment  station  funds. 
1907-8,  $1,000  or  any  amount  up  to  $10,000. 
1909-10,  $10,000  for  the  two  years. 

Appropriations  by  State  of  Rhode  Island : 

1906 5,100 

1907 10,000 

1908 10,000 

1909 8,000 

1910 8,000 

41,000 

Appropriations  by  the  Federal  Government: 

1906 82,500 

1907 150,000 

1908 250,000 

1909 300,060 

1910 300,000 

1,082,500 

Total 7,249,690 

There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  amounts  expended  bv  cities  and  towns  and  indi- 
viduals in  brown-tail  work  in  the  States  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  during  the 
past  five  years,  nor  amounts  expended  by  cities  and  towns  and  individuals  between 
1900  and  1905,  when  there  were  no  State  or  other  appropriations  for  fighting  either  of 
the  two  moths. 

Mr.  HowAED.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  controlled  almost  entirely  by  parasites  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  They  are  controlled  by  parasites  ana  by  disease. 

The  Chairman.  I  presunie  you  remember  the  invasion  of  insects 
that  we  called  ''maple  worms    some  25  or  30  years  ago ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  were  extremely  prevalent  and  destructive 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  disappeared  utterly. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  scientists  account  for  tjieir  sudden  and 
complete  disappearance  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  was  the  result  of  the  work  of  native  parasites. 
The  maple  worm  is  a  native  worm.  There  are  20  or  more  such 
species  in  this  country,  native  caterpillars,  that  wiU  gradually  increase 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  then  burst  out  in  a  flood.  In  the  meantime 
their  parasites  have  been  increasing  right  behind  them,  and  then 
with  tnis  tremendous  lot  of  food  for  the  parasites  and  the  enormous 
number  of  places  to  lay  eggs,  the  parasites  suddenly  increase  and 
wipe  out  the  great  army  of  worms,  and  then  the  work  begins  over 
again,  at  the  beginning.  The  next  year  there  are  very  few  of  them 
but  theygradually  increase,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  best  you  can  hope  for  is  to  hold  the 
gypsy  moth  within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible  while  waiting  for  the 
development  of  parasites  ? 
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Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  do  you  account  for  what  happened  m  the  case 
of  the  chinch  bugand  grasshopper  t 

Mr.  Howard.  The  cninch  bug  is  killed  off  by  disease  when  it 
appears  in  numbers.  It  has  two  diseases.  One  is  a  bacterial  disease 
and  the  other  a  fungous  disease.  Tliey  are  always  existent,  but  wb^i- 
ever  the  wet  season  comes  it  practically  wipes  the  species  out,  leaving 
only  a  few  survivors  in  a  damp  season  which  is  favorable  to  the 
increase  of  the  fungous  disease. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  How  about  the  grasshoppers,  then  t 

Mr.  Howard.  The  migratory  grasshc^per  no  longer  devours 
western  crops,  because  its  pei^nanent  breeding  grounds  have  been 
settled.  These  great  swarms  that  came  to  us  were  dependent  upon 
the  wild  and  more  or  less  arid  conditions  of  the  far  Northwest, 
That  is  the  kind  of  locahty  that  is  favorable  to  it.  When  it  became 
so  abundant  that  there  was  no  food  left  for  it,  it  migrated  to  Kansas 
and  Colorado. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  We  have  another  kind,  too. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  not  migratory.  It  is  one  of  the 
short-wing  species.    It  is  not  especially  dangerous. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  grasshopper  left  Kansas,  where  did  it 
go? 

Mr.  Howard.  Back  to  its  permanent  breedmg  groimds  in  Montana 
and  Dakota. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  name  "seventeen  year  locust" 
come  from  ?  Was  it  the  theory  that  it  took  17  years  to  breed  in  suffi- 
cient niunbers  to  make  migration  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  not  a  grasshopper  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  so-called  grasshopper  which  invaded  Kan- 
sas in  1874  and  remained  there  during  1875  and  until  the  18th  of  June, 
1876,  was  called  by  scientists  there,  imless  I  am  mistaken,  the  seven* 
teen  year  locust. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  may  have  been  called  that  bv  nonscientific  peo- 
>le,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  Was  called  that  oy  scientific  people, 
''lat  is  a  misnomer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  seventeen  year  locust? 

Mr.  Howard,  Yes;  that  is  the  Cicada  septendecim — one  of  these 
little  creatures  that  drums  in  the  trees.  It  does  have  a  larval  exist- 
ence of  seventeen  years,  and  then  comes  out. 

Mr.  Chapman.  It  is  not  very  destructive  then  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir;  it  is  comparatively  harmless. 

The  Chairbian.  It  stays  in  a  larval  state  for  seventeen  years  before 
it  comes  to  maturity  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  alfalfa  weevil  has  been  causing  a  great  deal  of 
alarm  among  the  farmers  in  my  State.  Have  you  l^en  successful  in 
your  efforts  to  check  its  ravages? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir;  a  buUetiii  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Utah  station,  by  M.r.  Titus,  and  that  gives  the  exact  condition  of 
affairs  at  the  present  time,  with  suggestions. 

Mr.  Chapman.  The  ordinary  gra^opper  of  the  l^Iississippi  Valley 
is  an  entirely  different  species  from  the  grasshopper,  the  destructive 
grasshopper,  of  the  Northwest? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir.  The  destructive  grasshopper  of  the 
Northwest  has  long  wings,  and  is  capable  of  sustained  flight  for 
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hundreds  of  miles.  The  ordinary  grasshopper  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  has  very  short  wings,  and  can  not  fly  very  far. 

Mr.  Beall.  what  faith  nave  you  that  you  will  find  a  parasite  that 
will  control  the  boll  weevil? 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  we  are  on  the  point  of  getting  something 
very  practical  there.  We  have  increased  the  death  rate  among  the 
weevils,  up  to  about  50  per  cent,  by  importing  parasites  in  two  or 
three  cases.    If  you  kill  on  half  of  them  there  is  something  gained. 

Mr.  Beall.  fiave  you  introduced  those  parasites  into  the  different 
sections  where  the  weevil  is  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  We  are  doing  it  all  the  while. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Where  did  you  strike  o;i  the  resistant  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  The  parasites  ? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  We  got  them  mostly  from  Texas.  We  have  no  para- 
sites of  the  cotton-boll  weevil  that  are  successful  that  we  got  from 
any  other  coimtry,  although  we  searched  in  Cuba  and  Central  America 
verv  thoroughlv.  The  native  parasites  have  taken  to  the  cotton- 
boll  weevil,  and  are  doing  so  more  and  more. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  a  number  of  employees  \mder  your  moth 
fund  are  designated  as  ''agent  and  expert.  Just  what  do  they  do 
which  renders  the  use  of  that  word  '^ agent ^'  necessary? 

Mr,  Howard.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  need  for  the  word 
'* agent."  These  men  are  expert  entomologists,  most  of  them  con- 
nected with  the  introduction  of  parasites.  They  are  experts  on 
parasites. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  these  men  who  are  designated  ''agent 
and  expert"  employed  in  the  introduction  of  parasites? 

Mr.  Howard.  All  but  one,  I  think,  are  employed  either  in  the 
introduction  or  in  the  study  of  parasites — I  think  all  but  one,  and  he 
is  an  expert  on  the  order  of  insects  to  which  these  two  moths  belong. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  on  the  part  of 
the  committee?  Is  there  anything  further  you  desire  to  submit, 
Doctor? 

Mr.  Howard.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Dr.  Howard, 
for  your  attendance  here. 
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morning  session  (cx)ntinued). 

bureau  of  biological  survey. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
estimates  for  the  Bureau  or  Biological  Survey.  Mr.  Henshaw,  the 
chief  of  that  bureau,  is  present,  ana  I  will  ask  him  first  to  present  in 
a  general  way  the  work  of  the  bureau  during  the  past  year. 

STATEXEVT  OF  MB.  HENBT  W.  HEHSHAW,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
BXJBEAT7  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SUBVET. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  During  the  year  the  Biological  Survey  continued 
its  investigations  along  tnree  principal  lines: 

(1)  Game  preservation,  including  enforcement  of  the  Lacey  Act, 
and  the  care  of  bird  and  mammal  reservations. 

(2)  Investigation  of  the  food  habits  of  birds  and  mammals,  with 
especial  reference  to  their  practical  bearing  on  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, and  forestry. 

(3)  Biological  investigations,  including  a  study  of  the  habits, 
relations,  distribution,  and  migrations  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the 
preparation  of  life  and  crop  zone  maps. 

GAME   PBESERVATION   AND  INTRODUCTION. 

In  recent  years  our  big  game  animals,  once  so  abundant  and  wide- 
spread, have  rapidly  decreased  in  numbers,  and  unless  they  are 
carefully  protected  venison  will  soon  become  a  high-priced  luxury 
instead  or  a  common  article  of  food.  Game,  one  of  our  national 
assets,  is  worth  miUions  annually,  and  it  should  be  carefully  con- 
served. The  present  value  of  game  killed  each  year  in  the  six  New 
England  States  is  $1,000,000.  The  value  of  game  annually  killed 
in  the  United  States  is  at  least  $15,000,000.  During  the  year  1909, 
58,000  deer  were  lolled  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  By  means  of 
national  forests,  national  parks,  game  preserves,  and  proper  legis- 
lation the  rapid  decrease  of  our  game  animals  is  being  checked  and 
perpetuation  assured. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  stimulate  action  of 
the  several  States  to  protect  game  and  to  aid  in  solving  the  various 
protection  problems  that  have  arisen.  In  this  connection  we  Con- 
tinue to  urge  the  raising  of  venison  for  market  by  farmers  and  others, 
ui.der  the  belief  that  as  elk  and  deer  can  be  reared  on  land  worth 
next  to  nothing;  agriculturally,  and  as  20  deer  can  be  raised  on  the 
feed  of  1  cow,  the  business  can.be  made  profitable  to  the  farmer.     An 
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added  advantage  of  deer  raising  is  the  fact  that  deer  and  elk  in 
inclosed  forest  tracts  render  valuable  service  by  eliminating  brush, 
and  so  prevent  forest  fires.  A  bulletin  on  this  subject  has  hnBen  sent 
to  the  printer  and  will  soon  be  published. 

INTEBSTATE   COMMEBCE   IN   GAME   AND  PLUMAGE. 

The  strengthening  of  the  federal  law  regulating  interstate  commerce 
in  game  and  plumage  (Criminal  Code,  sees.  242-244),  which  took 
effect  January  1,  1910,  greatly  increased  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Biological  Survey.  Limited  appropriations  have  necessitated  con- 
fining operations  to  the  principal  centers  of  illegal  traffic  in  the  Middle 
West.  Attention  has  been  lai^ly  concentrated  on  shipments  passing 
through  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  through  cooperation  with  State 
officials  at  these  noints  for  several  years  the  situation  is  now  fairly 
under  control.  Coincident  with  the  improvement  in  the  laws  has 
been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  total  amount  of  game  handled  and  a 
change  to  more  elusive  methods  of  shipment,  thus  increasing  the  diffi- 
culty of  enforcing  the  federal  law. 

Since  January  1,  1910,  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  present 
status  of  the  game  traffic  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  involving 

Personal  examination  of  the  conditions  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
alt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Columbus^  Buffalo,  New  York  City,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Washington.  The  plumage  trade  in  most  of  these  cities 
has  .also  been  investigated  and  assistance  rendered  State  officials 
wherever  possible. 

A  much  Jailer  field  force  of  inspectors  is  needed  to  enable  the  bureau 
to  examine  shipments,  not  only  in  large  centers,  but  also  at  smaUer 
places — ^important  points  of  original  shipment^ — many  of  which  are 
not  now  adequately  inspected  by  State  officers.  During  the  season 
when  game  is  not  shipped  these  inspectors  could  be  utilized  in  con- 
connection  with  the  plumage  traffic.  For  this  service  a  small  but 
well-trained  force  is  necessary  to  work  in  cooperation  with  State 
officers.  Provision  for  such  a  force  is  urgently  needed  for  suppres- 
sio;i  of  illegal  interstate  commerce  in  game  and  plumage. 

IMPORTATION   OF   BIRDS   AND  MAMMALS. 

Excellent  service  was  rendered  during  the  year  by  our  inspectors 
at  ports  of  entry  in  keeping  out  noxious  birck  and  mammals,  espe- 
cially the  dangerous  mongoose,  two  of  which  were  denied  entry  and 
one  was  traced  out  and  Killed  after  being  smuggled  in.  Nearly  a 
half  million  birds  were  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the 
year.  This  great  number  shows  how  important  is  the  duty  of 
mspection  to  prevent  the  entry  into  the  country  of  species  that  may 
become  pests. 

Mr.  Stanley.  You  speak  of  the  *^  dangerous  mongoose."  What 
is  the  danger  from  it  ? 

Jlr.  Henshaw.  It  is  a  small  animal,  not  very  much  larger  than  our 
native  weasel,  but  it  is  exceedingly  destructive.  It  destroys  gfime 
birds  and  every  bird  that  it  can  master — even  barnyard  fowls.  It 
destroys  also  snakes,  insects,  and  small  mammals.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Jamaica  years  ago,  to  exterminate  the  rats  that  infested 
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the  sugar  nlantations  there,  and  it  practically  destroyed  most  of  the 
birds  on  trie  island  that  nested  on  the  ground,  and  a  great  many 
lizards  that  were  valuable  because  they  lived  on  insects.  After 
spending  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  exterminate  them,  the 
islanders  gave  it  up,  and  it  practically  possesses  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  had  practically  the  same  experience 
with  it  in  Hawaii;  I  understand  that  there  are  hardly  any  birds  on  the 
islands  at  all,  and  I  have  been  told  that  it  is  due  to  tne  presence  of  the 
mongoose. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  The  case  was  a  little  better  in  the  Hawaiian 
Inlands.  Originally  they  did  not  have  many  ground-buildiiig  birds, 
but  a  number  of  valuable  species  were  introduced,  like  the  turkev,  the 
California  Valley  auail,  and  the  common  domestic  fowl^  whicn  had 
run  wild  and  wnicn  were  shot  as  game.  It  has  extermmated  prac- 
tically all  of  this  game. 

Mr.  HowBLL.  nhat  could  be  the  possible  motive  for  wanting  to 
introduce  a  thing  like  that  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hj:nshaw.  We  have  had  a  good  many  inquiries  as  to  the 
probable  value  of  the  animal  in  Louisiana  as  a  rat  exterminator.  The 
rat  does  not  do  anything  like  the  damage  in  the  cane  fields  of  Lfouisiana 
and  Texas  that  it  does  farther  south  and  in  the  TVopics,  but  still  it  does 
.  considerable^  damage.  It  has  also  been  asked  whether  it  would  not 
be  a  good  thing  to  introduce  it  into  the  rice  fields.  Rats  are  supposed 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  the  rice  fields.  Hien,  a  certain  number 
are  brought  in  as  pets.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring 
them  into  San  Francisco,  and  every  now  and  then  we  stop  one  in  New 
York.  Occasionally  one  is  smuggled  in.  For  instance,  last  year  one 
turned  up  in  a  poultry  yard  in  Massachusetts.  The  farmer  shot  it, 
and  as  the  animal  was  strange  to  him,  he  sent  it  to  a  naturalist  and  the 
naturalist  sent  it  to  us  for  identification.  It  proved  to  be  a  mongoose, 
and  it  probably  came  from  Jamaica.  How  it  reached  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  is  an  enigma. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Are  they  any  good  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  No,  sir;  they  have  no  value  whatever  in  this  coun- 
try, but  on  the  contrary  would  prove  an  unmitigated  pest.  They 
are  a  native  of  India  and  there  they  apparently  do  not  do  so  very 
much  damage. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  How  does  it  destroy  the  birds  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  They  devour  the  eg^  and  nestlings,  and  in  the 
case  of  ground-feeding  birds  they  surprise  many  of  them  in  the  act 
of  feeding. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Does  it  cUmb  the  tree  and  get  at  nests  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Its  powers  of  climbing  are  rather  limited,  but  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  1  have  seen  them  climb  trees.  About  20  feet 
marks  the  limit. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  there  no  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  such 
animals? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Certainly  there  is  a  law,  the  violation  of  which  sub- 
jects the  shipper,  carrier,  and  consignee  each  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$200. 

The  Chairman.  I  expect  that  Kipling's  story,  '*Riki-Tiki-Tair,'' 
had  something  to  do  with  people  introducing  them  as  pets. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  I  think  very  likely  that  is  so.     It  is  a  prettv  story. 

The  Chairman.  It  probably  presents  the  mongoose  in  tlie  best 
light  in  which  he  is  capable  of  being  shown. 
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Mr.  Henshaw.  Very  probablv;  although  it  is  to  be  said  that  it 
is  a  determined  foe  of  snakes.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  resume  your  statement. 

STARLING    INVESTIGATION. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  The  starhng  was  introduced  into  New  York  about 
1890.  It  is  beUeved  to  be  increasing  and  spreading  to  an  alarming 
extent.  During  the  year  an  agent  of  the  department  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  its  present  status  and  its  food  habits  with  a  view  to 
the  recommendation  of  restrictive  measures. 

The  starling  has  proved  to  be  exceedingly  destructive  in  Australia 
where  it  was  imported  for  supposed  benefits  that  it  might  confer,  and 
I  think  that  wherever  it  has  oeen  brought  into  a  foreign  coxmtry  it 
has  proved  more  or  less  destructive.  We  are  very  much  afraid  of  it. 
We  nave  been  watching  it  very  closely,  and  the  time  has  probably 
come  now  when  measures  must  be  taken  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  is  it  destructive  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  It  is  a  grain  and  small  fruit  eater.  It  also  attacks 
apples  and  pears,  and  it  mil  undoubtedly  affect  the  farmers'  interests 
injuriously. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Does  it  not  eat  insects  at  all? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  To  some  extent,  especially  during  the  breeding 
season,  when  it  feeds  its  young  on  insects,  but  mainlv  it  is  not  bene- 
ficial. It  is  a  question  of  balancing  the  good  with  the  harm.  Most 
birds  do  some  harm.  Even  if  they  are  exclusively  insect  eaters  they 
eat  some  beneficial  parasitic  and  predatory  insects  that  destroy  other 
noxious  insects.  So  we  try  to  strike  a  balance  and  determine  whether 
a  bird  does  more  good  than  harm. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement, 

NATIONAL   bison   RANGE. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  During  the  year  an  inspection  was  made  of  the 
Montana  Bison  Range.  Thirty-seven  pure-bred  buffalo  were  placed 
on  the  reserve  last  year  and  11  calves  were  born  this  year.  The 
range  is  strongly  fenced,  is  covered  with  nutritious  grass,  has  an 
abundance  of  nne  water,  and  in  every  respect  is  an  ideal  range  for 
buffalo  and  also  for  elk,  antelope,  and  oeer — animals  which  it  is 
hoped  to  place  on  the  range  in  the  near  future.  There  are  now  on 
the  range  a  few  white-tailed  deer  and  50  buffalo,  all  in  fine  condition. 
Even  if  no  new  blood  is  added  to  the  herd,  it  is  believed  that  the 
present  animals,  living  as  they  do  practically  in  a  state  of  nature 
imder  almost  ideal  conditions,  will  in  time  multiply  to  the  limit  of  the 
pasturage.  This  should  support  at  the  very  least  1,000  buffalo,  in 
addition  to  a  reasonable  number  of  deer,  elk,  antelope,  and  possibly 
moimtain  sheep. 

Mr.  Chapman.  How  large  is  that  range  there  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  It  contains  about  18,000  acres — a  little  less  than 
20^00  acres. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cows  are  there  on  the  range  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  There  are  24,  I  think,  now. 

The  Chairman.  Nearly  half  of  the  herd  are  bulls  ? 
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Mr.  Henshaw.  Twenty-four  and  13  was  the  original  introduction. 
There  are  13  bulls,  but  several  of  those  are  young,  and  it  will  be 
some  time  before  thev  come  into  service. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Is  tne  proportion  of  males  to  females  necessarily 
greater  with  the  buffalo  than  with  ordinary  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary.  The  larger  and  stronger 
bulls  do  not  allow  the  yoimger  bulls  about  during  the  mating  season. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Howlong  does  it  take  a  buflFalo  to  come  to  maturity  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  I  think  about  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Howell,  Eleven  calves  is  a  small,  increase  for  twenty-four 
cows. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Well,  that  was  the  first  year.  The  herd  had  not 
become  habituated  to  the  rang:e,  probablv. 

The  Chairman.  Did  all  of  the  calves  that  were  bom  live? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  So  far,  every  one;  and  they  are  all  very  fine  and 
healthy  animals. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement.  We  will  discuss 
the  details  of  the  appropriation  wnen  we  reach  it. 

NATIONAL  BIRD  RESERVATIONS. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Fifty  bird  reservations,  scattered  from  Florida 
and  Porto  Rico  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  are  now  in  charge  of  the 
Biological  Survey.  To  facilitate  administration  these  reservations 
have  been  divided  into  six  districts,  known  as  the  Gulf,  Lake,  Moun- 
tain, Pacific,  Alaskan,  and  Hawaiian.  Eighteen — more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number — are  on  reservoir  sites  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  and  on  several  of  these  where  construction  work  is  still 
under  way  conditions  are  not  yet  favorable  for  occupancy  by  birds. 
Wardens  have  not  yet  been  appointed  for  them  or  for  several  other 
of  the  more  remote  reservations.  The  total  number  of  wardens  on 
the  roUs  of  the  department  is  15,  but  since  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  nine  other  reserva- 
tions have  been  patrolled,  about  half  the  reservations  have  received 
protection  during  the  year.  As  warden  service  must  soon  be  ex- 
tended to  several  other  reservations  the  small  appropriation  now 
available  will  be  entirely  inadequate.  Wherever  possible,  these 
reservations  are  utilized,  not  merely  for  game  propagation,  but 
also  as  field  laboratories  ror  the  studv  of  certain  problems  connected 
with  the  economic  relations  of  birds.  The  food  habits  of  certain 
water  birds  are  being  investigated  on  the  reservations  on  the  east 
coast  of  Florida,  and  on  the  Tortugas  Jleservation  problems  in  mira- 
tion have  been  studied  in  cooperation  with  the  Carnegie  Institution. 
Other  reservations  will  be  similarly  utilized. 

I  have  a  number  of  photo^aphs  here  which  I  think  the  committee 
will  be  interested  in  as  showing  the  character  of  the  land  about  these 
reservation  sites  and  of  what  little  use  it  is  except  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Does  the  Government  furnish  private  owners  with 
animals  ?  Is  there  any  method  by  which  a  private  owner  could  get 
buffalo,  deer,  antelope,  or  elk  from  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Not  as  yet.  The  Government  does  not  own  enough 
of  them,  I  think  the  entire  number  owned  by  our  Government  is 
about  175.    The  Canadian  Government  owns  more.    It  has  about 
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600.  The  Pablo  herd,  the  largest  herd  in  the  United  States,  was  sold 
to  the  Canadian  Government  rather  more  than  a  year  ago.  Pablo 
contracted  to  deliver  to  the  Canadian  Government  600  animals  at  $245 
apiece.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  actually  did  deliver  400,  and  he  still 
has  75  on  his  hands.  He  can  not  catch  them;  they  are  too  wild. 
The  bulls  are  rather  dangerous,  and  he  can  not  shoot  them,  because 
the  State  of  Montana  has  a  law  prohibiting  the  shooting  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  he  can  neither  deliver  them  dead  nor  alive  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  He  is  extremely  anxious  to  have  somebodv  take 
them  oflF  his  hands,  and  he  would  be  wiUing,  I  think,  to  give  them  to 
us;  but  we  can  not  catch  them  any  more  tnan  he  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  no  practical  economic  purpose 
in  view  in  preserving  tnese  buflFalo  ?  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  scien- 
tific and  natural  historv  interest  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  This  herd,  the  Montana  national  herd,  was  presented 
to  the  Government  by  the  National  Bison  Society,  and  the  sole  object 
was  the  perpetuation  of  this  Americcm  animal;  but  when  the  herd 
grows  large  enough  to  make  it  possible  it  may  well  form  the  nucleus 
for  some  economic  experiments.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cross 
between  the  domestic  animal  and  the  buffalo  is  stronger  than  our  draft 
animals,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  less  tractable  and  the  question  is 
whether,  by  careful  selection,  a  strain  can  not  be  produced  which  will 
be  tractable  enough  for  service  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  strength 
and  endurance  of  the  bison. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  about  the  fertility  of  the  cross  breeds  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  I  understand  they  are  fertile. 

Mr.  Chapman.  At  $245  a  piece,  it  looks  as  if  they  could  be  raised  on 
cheap  land  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  I  think  that  so  far  it  has  been  profitable;  but  they 
require  a  tremendous  range.  They  are  not  easily  confined,  and 
apparently  many  of  those  who  have  gone  into  the  business  are 
ratner  glad  to  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Cocks.  What  do  you  know  about  the  experiments  of  Buffalo 
Jones,  in  the  Grand  Canyon  Reservation. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  I  do  not  know,  personally,  much  about  them. 

Mr.  Cocks.  He  has  been  quite  successful  in  crossing. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Yes;  he  has  crossed  successfully,  but  I  think  the 
trouble  has  been  that  the  crosses  were  not  tractable, 

Mr.  Cocks.  He  did  not  expect  to  make  draft  animals  of  them,  did 
he  ?  He  expected  to  make  them  valuable  animals,  to  live  on  land 
that  would  not  support  the  ordinary  steer. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  1  think  that  was  his  main  object.  Nevertheless, 
I  think  many  of  the  breeders  have  had  in  mind  the  possibiUty  of 
making  draft  animals  of  them. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  did  not  so  understand  it  when  he  was  before  the  com- 
mittee.    He  thou^t  they  would  be  valuable  for  their  hides. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  They  are. 

Mr.  Cocks.  And  that  they  would  stand  climatic  conditions  that  the 
ordinary-  domestic  steer  or  cattle  could  not  stand. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  most  discouraging  feature  of  his  experi- 
ment was  that  no  hybrid  males  were  produced,  and  that  the  female 
hybrids  did  not  become  fertile  imtil  the  buffalo  blood  in  them  was 
reduced  to  one-eighth.  I  would  Uke  to  call  yoiiT  attention  for  a 
moment  to  this  reservation  on  the  Shoshone  project  of  Wyoming, 
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jnflt  to  aek  w^hat  kind  of  birds  frequent  this  rocky  gorge  that  you  have 
a  photoeraph  of* 

Mr.  ISbnshaw.  I  think  that  when  the  project  is  completed  a  great 
many  dueks  will  stop  there  in  passing. 

Probably  those  res^ryatioxis  and  reclamation  projects  will  not  fur- 
nish many  blneeding  sitesi  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  will;  but  in  the 
main  iheir  value  wul  be  as  sanctuaries  where  water  fowl  can  stop  BXkd 
not  be  molested. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  you 
could  raise  20  deer  on  the  feed  of  1  cow  ? 

Mr.  HsNSHAW.  That  is  what  we  estimate.  Of  course  the  deer  is 
largely  a  browser. 

Mr.  Hawlbt.  How  much  meat  would  Miene  be  on  20  deer/  as  com- 
pared with  the  meat  on  a  good  cow  or  steer? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  A  Virginia  buck,  about  four  or  five  years  old,  will, 
dress  from  125  to  200  pounds.    I  have  seen  them  dress  200  pounds. 

Mr*  Lamb.  It  takes  a  large  deer  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hbnshaw.  Yes.  A  200-pound  animal  is,  of  course,  very  rare 
except  in  the  Northern  States,  where  the  animals  reach  a  large  size. 

Mr.  Lamb.  About  125  pounds. 

DBSTRUOTtON  OF  NOXIOUS  MAMMALS   AND   BIRDS. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  The  investigations  that  center  roimd  the  economic 
relations  of  our  native  birds  and  mammals  possibly  form  the  most 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Biological  Survey,  and  we  are  push- 
ing as  rapidly  as  possible  the  examinations  of  the  stomachs  of  birds 
to  determine  the  tood  they  eat  and  are  also  conducting  experiments 
as  energetically  as  possible  to  destroy  noxious  mammafi. 

GROUND   SQUIRRELS   IN   CALIFORNIA. 

Lnportant  field  investigations  were  made  during  the  year  to  find 
cheap  and  effective  methods  of  poisoning  ground  squirrefa. 

I  think  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  see  one  of  these  squirrels.  I 
am  going  to  speak  about  the  plague  animals.  This  is  tne  plague- 
infected  squirrel  of  CaUfomia.     [Indicating.] 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  disinfected,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  That  has  been  disinfected.  Here  is  an  allied  spe- 
cies [indicatingl.  There  are  30  or  40  species  of  ground  squirrels, 
more  or  less  hke  these. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection  I  read  an  article  last  night 
by  a  San  Francisco  physician  in  which  he  stoutly  maintained  that 
there  never  had  been  a  case  of  bubonic  plague  in  San  Francisco,  and 
that  this  alarming  cry  about  the  squirrels  having  been  infected  with 
the  plague  had  no  foundation  in  fact  and  was  inspired  by  scientific 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Government  service,  who  wished  to 
magnify  their  office  and  increase  their  appropriation. 

Mr.  Senshaw.  Did  the  gentleman  explain  what  killed  the  seven 
boys  and  farmer  who  handled  the  ground  squirrels  in  localities 
where  the  plague  could  not  be  traced  to  any  other  source  ?  We  have 
done  no  bacteriological  work,  of  course,  in  connection  with  this  plague 
matter,  and  we  know  absolutely  nothing  about  it  except  through  the 
work  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service, 
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The  Chairman.  I  will  sav,  in  order  to  exculpate  your  bureau,  that 
it  was  the  Maiine-Hospital  Service  that  was  criticized,  and  not  the 
Biological  Survey  j  ana  the  answer  which  the  writer  made  or  would 
make  to  the  question  vou  have  just  asked  is  that  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  which  killed  these  men  was  not  satisfactory  and  conclusive. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Have  jou  conclusive  proof  that  the  disease  which 
took  these  men  off,  which  so  closely  resembled  bubonic  plague,  was 
contracted  from  handling  these  animals  ?  If  that  is  the  casCi  it  looks 
as  if  they  are  dangerous  animals  whether  they  are  infected  with 
bubonic  pla^e  or  not.  If  any  other  disease  that  will  kill  a  man  is 
contracted  houL  a  parasite  on  these  animals,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious 
concern. 

Mr.  Hen  SHAW.  As  I  undisrstand  it,  the  disease  in  these  10  cases 
was  diagnosed  beyond  peradventure  in  the  minds  of  the  Public 
Health  assistants  who  examined  the  squirrels. 

Mr.  Stanley.  The  point  I  am  bringing  out  is  this:  What  proof 
did  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  give  you  that  the  men  contracted 
the  disease  from  handling  the  squirrels  1  That  looks  like  a  more 
material  inquiry  than  even  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  These  cases  were  all  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
where  they  could  not  have  been,  as  far  as  known,  infected  from  fleas 
that  had  harbored  on  rats;  and  in  each  case,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
boy  or  man  had  killed  ground  squirrels  and  carried  them  home. 
That  seems  to  connect  the  j  lague,  or  whatever  the  disease  was  that 
killed  them,  directly  with  the  animals;  and,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
these  cases  where  the  experts  find  the  j  lague,  they  substantiate  the 
finding  by  innoculating  guinea  pigs  or  other  animals  and  producing 
the  plague  in  them;  and  they  do  not  consider  the  case  proved  untu 
they  have  done  that.  So  there  would  be  very  Uttle  chance  of  there 
being  any  mistake. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Does  the  disease  develop  immediately  after  being 
bitten  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  No,  sir.  I  have  forgotten  the  number  of  days,  but 
it  takes  a  number  of  days  for  incubation. 

Mr.  Beall.  Do  they  cany  the  )^  lague  just  Uke  the  mosquito  does 
the  yeUow  fever? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  The  flea  does. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  that  fact  proven  bevond  a  doubt  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  probable 
way  that  these  ground  squirrels  are  infected  with  the  plague  is  from 
rats.  The  rats  occasionally  no  doubt  run  into  squirrel  holes  and 
leave  fleas.  The  fleas  that  infest  the  ground  squirrels  are  closely 
related  to  the  ones  that  infest  the  rats,  and  they  interchange  hosts. 
The  squirrel  flea  will  Uve  on  a  rat  and  the  rat  flea  will  live  on  a  squirrel, 
as  I  understand  it,  and  either  of  them  will  bite  human  beings,  although 
I  do  not  think  they  will  live  permanently  upon  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Were  the  men  and  boys  who  were  infected 
bitten  by  the  ground  squirrels? 

Mr.  HTenshaw.  No.  They  must  be  infected  by  the  insects.  In 
this  case  it  was  the  flea  that  harbors  on  the  squirrels.  All  the  squirrels 
have  fleas. 

Mr.  Chapman.  The  squirrel  itself  does  not  take  the  plague,  does  it, 
from  the  bite  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  It  does,  and  no  doubt  frequently  dies  from  it. 
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Mr.  Cocks.  If  a  squirrel  was  infected  with  the  plague,  and  bit 
somebody,  would  not  the  person  bitten  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  No,  sir;  probably  not. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  thought  that  somebody  before  the  committee  spoke 
about  a  man  being  bitten  by  a  squirrel,  and  dying  soon  afterwards. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  I  have  not  heard  of  such  a  case.  I  hardly  think  it 
probable. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  mkht  have  given  him  hydrophobia. 

Mr.  Lever.  This  flea  does  not  live  on  anything  except  this  ground 
squirrel  for  any  length  of  time,  does  it? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  It  will  probably  live  on  rats  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  so  wiD  the  rat  flea  live  on  squirrels,  although, 
naturally,  each  has  its  own  flea  that  is  parasitic  on  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  that  the  house  rat  or  the  wood  rat  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  The  house  rat.  I  am  goinff  to  speak  about  the 
wood  rat.  That  is  the  only  other  native  wild  mammal  except  the 
ground  squirrel  that  has  been  infected  with  the  plague;  and  they  have 
round  thus  far  just  one  individual;  but  I  thought  the  committee  would 
be  interested  to  know  of  the  different  types  of  animals  that  have  been 
found  infected. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  finish  vour  general  statement  and 
then  when  we  come  to  the  paragraph  relating  to  this  subject,  we  will 
ask  you  some  questions. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Collectively  over  sixty  species  of  ground  squirrels 
inhabit  2,000,000  square  mUes;  the  destructive  species  occupy  528,- 
000,000  acres,  of  which  115,000,000  are  m  crops  and  413,000,000  in 
range.  We  estimate  the  annual  loss  from  these  animals  to  be 
$12,000,000.  As  an  example  of  the  destructive  work  of  ground 
squirrels,  I  may  state  that  last  May  by  burrowing  into  an  embank- 
ment they  caused  such  a  serious  washout  in  the  Turlock  Canal  in 
Stanislaus  County,  Cal.,  that  the  line  of  the  canal  had  to  be  changed 
at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  The  labor  of  rebuilding  the  waterway  occupied 
about  three  months,  thus  depriving  the  ranchmen  of  water  at  the 
time  most  needed  for  irrigation  of  alfalfa  and  other  crops  and  entailing 
a  loss  of  upwards  of  half  a  million  dollars. 

That  was  very  likely  the  work  of  less  than  a  dozen  ground  squirrels. 
Then  the  water  seeped  through  and  started  a  wawiout.  Here  we 
have  illustrations  of  the  work  done  in  irrigation  canals  and  em- 
bankments by  ground  squirrels.     [Referring  to  photographs.] 

GROUND  SQUIRRELS  AND  PLAQUE. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  found  plague-infected  squirrels  in 
California  over  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles,  leaving  68,000  square 
miles  still  to  be  examined  experimentallv.  A  total  of  312  squirrels 
have  thus  far  been  found  infected  with  plague  and  at  least  10  numan 
beings  have  contracted  the  disease  from  squirrels  through  the  agency 
of  fleas,  and  7  have  died.  The  most  essential  point,  however,  con- 
nected with  plague-infected  squirrels  is,  not  so  much  the  danger  of 
present  infection  of  human  beings  as  the  hkelihood  that  the  disease 
may  become  permanently  endemic  among  the  California  ground 
squirrels  as  it  is  among  the  squirrels  of  India,  and,  as  in  India,  that  it 
may  assume  a  virulent  form  at  loDjger  or  shorter  periods,  and  thus 
produce  epidemics  among  human  beings. 
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The  only  other  native  mammal  beside  the  ground  squirrel  known  to 
have  contracted  plague  is  the  wood  rat,  and  so  far  the  disease  has  been 
discovered  in  one  individual  only.  While  it  is  believed  to  be  impos- 
sible under  present  conditions  to  absolutely  exterminate  an  animal  so 
numerous  and  so  widely  distributed  as  the  California  ground  squirrel, 
it  is  believed  to  be  feasible  to  so  reduce  its  numbers  as  to  render  it 
practically  harmless.  This  result,  however,  is  contingent  on  securing 
the  cooperation  of  landowners,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  can  be  done 
imder  tne  present  State  law,  provided  the  State  will  furnish  poison  to 
farmers  at  cost. 

Passing  now  to  methods  of  destruction,  it  may  be  stated  that  as  a 
result  of  many  experiments  we  have  found  a  much  cheaper  and  more 
eflFective  method  of  poisoning  than  has  hitherto  been  known — the 
starch-Darley-str^chmne  preparation.  The  plan  we  adopted  last 
season  was  to  offer  the  services  of  one  of  our  experts  to  demonstrate 
our  methods  of  destroying  squirrels,  provided  large  ranches  or  a 
number  of  small  ranchmen  would  agree  to  cooperate  in  a  scheme  of 
poisoning.  Thus  on  the  Poso  ranch,  consisting  of  160,000  acres 
near  Bakersfield,  one  of  our  men  spent  12  days  demonstrating  meth- 
ods of  destroying  ground  squirrels,  at  a  cost  to  the  survey  of  less  than 
$75.  So  far  the  superintendent  of  the  ranch  has  distributed  poison 
over  33,000  acres  or  alfalfa,  at  a  cost  of  $3,282,  or  an  average  of  7.2 
cents  per  acre. 

I  may  pause  a  moment  to  sav  that  this  cost  is  very  large;  much 
greater  than  the  average.  We  figure  that  in  most  parts  of  California 
the  agricultural  land  can  be  poisoned  thorouglily  and  the  ground 
squirrels  practically  exterminated  at  a  cost  of  a  bout  4  cents  per  acre. 
In  this  particular  case  the  alfalfa  was  very  thick  and  the  area  difficult 
to  poison. 

Mr.  IIawley.  What  do  you  distribute  the  poison  on  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Preferably  on  barley,  because  that  is  not  picked  up 
by  birds.  If  you  distribute  poisoned  wheat,  as  has  been  the  practice 
generally  among  the  California  farmers,  the  birds  eat  it  and  it  kills 
a  largje  number  of  them,  so  that  we  discourage  the  use  of  wheat  and 
substitute  barley,  which  is  even  more  effective  for  poisoning  squiirels 
and  very  much  safer. 

Mr.  liAWLEY.  What  do  you  poison  the  barley  with  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  We  boil  starch  and  add  strychnme  to  it  until  the 
strychnine  is  carried  in  suspension,  and  then  stir  that  into  barley  and 
dry  it.  It  takes  only  three  or  four  hours  to  complete  the  process, 
and  the  poisoned  barlev  can  be  prepared  by  any  farmer  at  a  cost  of 
about  20  cents  per  gallon.  The  proprietary  preparations  which  are 
usually  sold  to  the  farmers  in  California  cost  from  60  cents  a  gallon 
to  $1,  so  we  claim  to  have  made  a  very  material  saving.  We  think 
that  in  this  work  the  State  should  cooperate  with  the  farmers;  when 
a  law  is  passed  compelling  the  farmer  to  destroy  ground  squirrels  the 
State,  as  was  done  in  Kansas,  ought  to  help  by  furnishing  the  poisoned 
bait  at  cost  price. 

M*-.  Howell.  In  the  State  of  Utah  the  legislature  has  provided  a 
bounty  of  1  cent  for  each  squirrel  destroyed.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  if  the 
ground  squirrel  in  Utah  and  Wyoming  is  the  same  species  as  the 
ground  squirrel  in  CaUfomia  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  No,  sir;  they  are  different  species. 
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Mr.  Howell.  It  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  pests  we  have  to 
contend  with. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  country  that  you  would  call  thickly  infested 
with  sauirrels,  how  many  would  there  be  to  an  acre? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  About  five  burrows  to  an  acre,  or  from  10  to  40 
squirrels,  depending  on  the  season,  we  would  call  a  pretty  thickly 
infested  area. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Are  they  an  unmitigated  evil  ?  Is  there  any  useful 
purpose  that  they  subserve  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  They  are  excellent  eating;  but  the  habit  of  poison- 
ing them  has  now  preiudiced  the  public  against  them.  They  do  not 
eat  them  very  much;  but  in  the  interior  of  the  State  some  are  killed  to 
eat. 

Mr.  Howell.  That  answers  the  question  that  I  had  in  mind,  which 
was,  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Califomians  in  carrying  the  squir- 
rels home  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  The  boys  probably  intended  to  have  them  cooked. 

On  the  Pueblo  Indian  Reservation  2,000  acres  poisoned  was  dis- 
tributed by  our  demonstrator  at  a  cost,  exclusive  of  labor,  of  2i  cents 
Ser  acre.  It  is  believed  that  the  agricultural  and  pasture  lands  of  the 
tate  of  California  generally  can  be  treated  thorougnly  and  the  squirrels 
practically  wiped  out  at  an  average  cost  of  not  more  than  4  cents  per 
Acre.  A  circular  (No.  76)  on  the  California  Ground  Squirrel  has  just 
been  issued  and  distributed. 

OROtJNB  SQUIRRELS   AND   SPOTTED  FEVER. 

In  its  mild  form  spotted  fever  occurs  over  much  of  the  northern 
Rocky  Mountain  region.  In  Bitter  Root  Valley,  Mont.,  it  annually 
recurs  in  an  exceedmgly  virulent  form  and  is  a  serious  handicap  in 
the  utilization  of  the  fertile  lands  of  that  valley,  especially  on  its  west- 
em  side.  In  no  year  has  there  been  more  than  2  per  cent  of  recov- 
eries, and  during  the  past  vear  not  a  single  case  recovered.  The 
cooperation  of  the  Biological  Survey,  in  connection  with  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  the  State  authorities  of  Montana,  was  requested 
to  investigate  the  source  of  the  fever  which  was  believed  to  be  com- 
municated by  ticks  found  on  some  of  the  native  mammals .  Accordingly 
two  of  our  men  spent  several  months  collecting  the  mammals  of  the 
region  and  studying  their  habits  with  reference  to  the  problein.  The 
ticks  discovered  were  turned  over  to  specialists  for  examination. 
Fifteen  species  of  mammals  were  found  to  harbor  the  supposed  fever 
ticks  eitiier  in  the  immature  or  adult  form.  The. one  on  which  thev 
were  most  frequently  found  is  the  large  Columbia  ground  squirrel; 
one  of  these  carried  62  ticks,  another  more  than  100.  For  the  trans^ 
ference  of  the  ticks  to  places  where  they  can  reach  human  beings, 
horses  and  cattle  are  largely  responsible,  and  unquestionably 
remedial  measures  should  take  into  account  this  ascertained  fact. 
The  result  of  the  seasons  work  can  not  fail  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  disease  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  communicated  to 
man. 

Our  work  was  confined  chiefly  to  determining  what  wild  animals 
were  instrumental  in  carrying  the  ticks  from  place  to  place. 
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PRAIBIE   DOGS. 

Our  annual  loss  from  prairie  dogs  is  not  far  from  $2,500,000.  The 
Texas  colony  occupies  25,000  square  miles  and  contains  upward  of 
400,000,000  animals.  Thirty-five  prairie  doffs  eat  as  mucn  as  one 
sheep,  and  210  as  much  as  a  cow.  On  this  basis  the  Texas  colony 
consumes  the  forage  of  800,000  head  of  cattle  or  of  4,000,000  sheep* 
During  thepast  season  many  experiments  with  poisons  were  made  m 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  to  find  the 
best  and  cheapest  way  to  kill  these  destructive  rodents.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  one-tenth  of  a  ^ain  of  strychnine  is  sufiicient  to  kill  & 
prairie  dog,  and  that  winter  is  the  best  season  for  conducting  poison- 
mg  operations. 

As  showing  effective  headway  can  be  made  against  this  pest,  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  1901  prairie  dogs  were  regarded  so  serious  a 
menace  to  crops  and  pastures  in  western  Kansas,  that  the  State 
legislature  appropriated  $5,000  to  devise  means  for  their  destruction. 
Fully  2,500,000  acres  of  land  were  infested  with  the  animals.  A 
vigorous  campaign  was  started,  aided  by  the  legislature  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  Experimental  Station,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  area  infested  by  these  mammals  does  not  exceed  200,000 
acres. 

The  remainder  are  located  mostly  in  counties  and  townships  that 
took  httle  interest  in  the  work  of  destruction,  that  is  where  individ- 
ual rather  than  township  action  was  the  rule. 

The  merits  of  our  starch-barley  preparation  used  in  California  on 
CTOund  squirrels  was  compared  with  the  Kansas  formiila.  No  dif- 
ference in  eflSciency  was  noted,  but  our  preparation  is  preferable, 
because  simpler  to  make  and  cheaper.  These  particiilar  experiments 
were  undertaken  as  a  basis  for  actual  work  tnis  coming  simimer  in 
exterminating  prairie  dogs  on  and  near  our  national  foreste.  Hitherto 
we  have  not  nad  funds  tor  this  work  and  it  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Forest  Service.  In  connection  with  this,  we  plan  to  do  demon- 
stration work  in  the  several  States  whenever  the  localities  infested 
by  prairie  dogs  are  near  our  bases  of  operations. 

I  expect  that  most  of  the  committee  are  familiar  with  the  prairie 
dofi 


Ir.  Leveb.  Is  there  anything  in  the  idea  that  the  rattlesnake  is 
a  boon  companion  of  the  praine  dog?  We  used  to  see  pictures  of 
that. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  On  the  contrary.  The  rattlesnake  hves  among  the 
prairie  dogs;  but  when  a  snake  enters  a  hole  some  of  the  young^ 
prairie  dogs  never  come  out,  except  in  the  belly  of  the  rattlesnake. 
The  snakes  feed  on  the  prairie  dogs;  and  so  do  the  owls  that  inhabit 
prairie-dog  towns. 

pocket  gophers. 

More  than  40  species  of  pocket  gophers  inhabit  the  United  States. 
Collectively  they  occupy  1,800,000  square  miles,  and  cause  a  loss 
annually  of  approximately  $12,500,000.  The  annual  loss  in  Kansas 
alone  is  not  less  than  $600,000.  They  destroy  alfalfa,  tubers,  and 
fruit  trees,  and  also  cause  disastrous  breaks  in  irrigation  ditches  and 
embankments.     As  they  live  an  underground  life  the  problem  of 
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ridding  large  areas  of  them  is  always  serious^  particularly  as  methods 
that  work  well  in  one  locality  fail  in  another,  owing  to  different  habits 
of  the  several  species,  and  different  soils  tney  iimabit.  During  the 
past  year  we  continued  experiments  to  improve  and  cheapen  mieth-- 
ods,  and  work  to  this  end  is  being  carried  on  at  the  present  time  in 
Kansas. 

SEED-EATING  MAMMALS  IN   BELATION  TO  FORESTRY. 

The  rapid  diminution  of  our  forests  by  cutting  and  through  the 
agency  of  forest  fires  and  the  increased  demand  for  lumber,  together 
with  the  increasing  cost,  enforce  the  necessity  of  replanting  treeless 
areas  in  our  national  forests  and  so  to  provide  for  future  needs.  The 
Forest  Service  is  pushing  this  work  vigorously  and  it  has  been 
foimd  that,  wherever  replanting  operations  have  been  attempted, 
from  36  to  76  per  cent  of  the  seed  is  dug  up  and  eaten  by  small 
mammals,  chieny  spermophiles  and  mice.  Tnis  loss  ia  so  great  in 
some  places  as  to  be  prohibitive  of  the  work,  and  accordij^ly  the 
cooperation  of  the  survey  was  asked  with  a  view  to  providing  a  remedy. 
At  nrst  investigations  were  made  to  find  a  coating  for  the  seeds  which 
would  render  them  distasteful  to  rodents,  as  various  coal-tar  products, 
copper^  sulphate,  and  red  lead,  all  of  which  proved  unsuccessful. 
Poisomng  the  mammals  responsiole  for  the  damage  with  barley  coated 
with  starch  and  strichnine,  where  there  is  little  or  no  moisture,  and 
with  tallow  and  strichnine,  where  there  is  much  rain,  proved  to  be  a 
cheap  and  eflScient  remedy.  The  poison  is  distributed  over  the  area 
to  be  planted  several  days  in  advance  of  the  planting,  the  result 
being  tnat  so  few  of  the  rodents  are  left  when  actual  planting  begins 
that  practically  little  damage  is  done.  It  is  believed  that  the 
methods  suggested  will  prove  eflScacious  all  over  the  Rocky  Moim- 
tain  region,  and  additional  experiments  will  be  made  in  the  national 
forests  farther  west  where  the  depredating  mammals  are  of  different 
species  and  may  require  different  methods  of  treatment. 

BOLL-WEEVIL   WORK. 

Work  was  continued  last  year  on  the  boll-weevil  problem.  The 
insect  has  now  spread  eastward  to  southwestern  Alabama  and  ulti- 
mately no  doubt  will  invade  the  whole  cotton  belt.  It  is  planned  to 
send  one  or  more  field  parties  to  Alabama  and  Mississippi  during  the 
coming  season.  Thus  far  68  species*  of  birds  have  been  foimd  to  eat 
the  boll  weevil,  and  some  of  them  destroy  great  numbers  of  the  pest 
daily.  By  means  of  our  leaflets  we  are  endeavoring  to  acquaint  the 
farmers  of  the  South  with  the  birds  that  are  most  destructive  of 
weevils,  and  the  best  way  to  attract  these  birds  to  the  cotton  fields, 
as  by  putting  up  for  their  use  artificial  nests.  By  the  distribution 
of  publications  also  we  endeavor  to  induce  State  legislatures  to  pass 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  boll  weevil  eaters. 

INJURIES  TO  TIMBER   BY   WOODPECKERS. 

Woodpeckers  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  our  useful  birds 
because  they  dig  into  wood  and  extract  the  larvae  of  boring  insects 
which  no  other  birds  can  reach.     They  thus  act  peculiarly  as  con- 
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servators  of  the  forest.  Neyertheless,  there  are  three  species,  properly 
known  as  sapsuckers,  which,  though  eating  some  insects,  damage 
trees  and  sometimes  kill  them  by  stripping  off  the  outer  bairk  to 
obtain  the  cambium  or  inner  bark  and  the  sap. 

Here  is  one  of  them  [indicating].  It  is  an  insignificant-looking 
bird. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  is  the  name  of  this  bird  ? 

Mr.  H^NSHAW.  It  is  called  the  yellowbelly  sapsucker.  I  have  here 
a  very  interesting  specimen,  one  of  many  that  have  been  collected 
during  the  last  year.  That  [indioatiog]  is  a  piece  of  hickory  from 
Maryland.  It  snows  the  work  of  the  saj^sucker  for  four  years. 
The  first  year  it  pecked  those  holes  [indicatmg].  Then  Uie  wounds 
headed  over,  and  the  next  year  the  bird  came  back  and  pecked  another 
row.  to  extract  the  sap,  and  so  on. 

Tne  Chairman.  Did  his  work  interfere  materially  with  the  growth 
of  the  tree  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  They  sometimes  killed  the  trees,  though  tiiat,  I 
think,  is  comparatively  rare. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Is  that  what  made  that  ridge  there  in  the  barki 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Yes,  sir.  Here  I  have  a  finished  ax  handle  which 
shows,  in  the  finished  product,  the  same  Mnd  of  staining,  which  you 
^otice  on  the  specimen  of  wood.  The  stains  injure  the  value  of  the 
handles  for  sale,  although  they  sell  for  a  few  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Does  it  impair  the  tensile  strength  of  the  wood! 

Mr.  Henshaw.  It  does  to  some  extent,  although  as  a  rule  not 
seriously. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Do  you  say  this  is  hickory  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  That  is  hickory;  yes,  sir. 

The  inner  bark  and  sap  constitute  no  small  part  of  their  food. 
Moreover,  the  punctures  they  make  permit  entry  of  moisture,  bac- 
teria, and  fungi,  which  cause  decay  and  straining.  Unsi^tly  stains 
lower  the  marKet  price  of  the  lumber,  and  the  checks  are  often  large 
and  numerous  enough  to  lessen  its  workability  and  strength.  The 
loss  due  to  defects  in  lumber  caused  by  sapsucKers  has  been  conserv- 
atively estimated  at  at  least  $1,260,000  annually.  Careful  investi- 
gation has  been  made  of  the  injuries  caused  by  sapsuckers,  especially 
throughout  the  South,  and  a  report  recommending  measures  of  reUef 
will  soon  be  pubUshed. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  sapsuckers  besides  the  yellowbelly  do  this 
damage  that  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  What  other  ones  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  There  are  two  others,  but  the  three  species  are 
closely  allied.  That  one  that  I  just  showed  you  is  the  one  that  does 
practically  the  greater  part  of  the  damage. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  range  of  those  varieties  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  The  three  species  range  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  north  and  south  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  From  near  tree  limit,  south  in  winter  to  Central 
America. 

The  Chairman.  Do  those  in  the  northern  latitudes  migrate  during 
the  winter  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Yes;  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  how  otherwise  they  would  be 
able  to  subsist  if  they  Uved  on  nothing  but  sap. 

Mr.  HiNSHAW.  They  are  insectivorous;  they  do  some  good  by 
eating  insects.  But  a  considerable  part  of  their  food  is  the  inner 
bark  and  sap  of  trees. 

FOOD   OF  WILD  DUCKS. 

Our  once  abundant  waterfowl  are  fast  diminishing  in  numbers. 
In  the  past  they  furnished  an  important  article  of  fow  worth  much 
to  every  State  they  breed  in  or  migrate  through,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  value  for  sport.  If  they  are  to  be  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions, more  stringent  laws  must  be  passed  to  protect  them.  As  a 
further  aid  the  possibility  of  rearing  them  in  State  and  private  pre- 
serves is  now  bemg  earnestly  discussed.  The  Question  of  food  supply 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject,  ana  during  the  past  vear 
an  assistant  of  the  survey  has  visitea  several  ducking  centers,  both 
North  and  South,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  all  possible  informa- 
tion as  to  the  various  plants  they  habitually  use  for  food.  A  large 
number  of  stomachs  also  (more  than  3,000)  have  been  obtained  from 
sportsmen  and  others  for  examination.  A  report  on  the  subject  is 
in  course  of  preparation. 

BIOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

During  the  year  field  work  was  done  in  Arizona,  Arkansas,  CaU- 
fomia,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Alaska^  and  British  Columbia. 
The  BiologicS  Survey  of  Colorado  is  practically  completed  and  the 
final  report  with  maps  is  practically  ready  for  publication.  A  similar 
report  on  New  Mexico  is  almost  completed.  The  Biolopcal  Survey 
of  Wyoming  has  been  begun  with  special  reference  to  its  life  zones 
and  crop  areas  and  to  the  economic  relations  of  the  mammals  and 
birds.  Work  was  commenced  in  the  Wind  River  and  Bighorn  Valleys, 
the  sites  of  reclamation  projects.  Inquiries  hav0  been  received  from 
the  Reclamation  Service  and  also  from  prospective  settlers  as  to  the 
extent  within  the  State  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  Zone,  the  zone  of  com 
and  apples.  A  provisional  report  on  the  subject  was  furnished  the 
Reclamation  Service. 

WOOD   RATS. 

As  the  wood  rats  are  widely  distributed  in  the  United  States,  and 
as  they  are  of  considerable  economic  importance,  and  moreover  one 
of  them  has  been  found  infected  with  plague  in  C'aUfornia,  detailed 
information  as  to  the  number  of  species  and  their  distribution  are 
likely  to  be  called  for  at  any  time.  Hence  a  report  on  this  group 
has  been  prepared  and  pubhshed. 

A  similar  report  on  the  ground  souirrels  is  greatly  needed,  and 
much  of  the  work  of  preparation  has  been  done. 

SHORE    BIRDS. 

Now  that  ducks  and  geese  are  beeoming  comparatively  scarce 
within  our  territory,  the  value  of  our  shore  birds  both  for  food  and 
sport  is  increasing.     One  of  them,  the  Eskimo  curlew,  has  become 
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extinct  within  the  last  10  years,  and  others  are  fast  approaching  the 
same  fate.  A  knowledge  of  the  summer  and  winter  abodes  of  these 
birds  and  of  their  routes  of  migration  are  essential  to  intelligent 
legislation  in  their  behalf.  Accordingly  during  the  jear  we  com- 
pleted and  have  recently  issued  a  bulletin  on  the  distribution  and 
migration  of  these  birds. 

During  the  3^ear  considerable  progress  was  made  in  tabulating  and 
mapping  the  great  mass  of  data  already  accumulated  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  birds  and  mammels,  so  that  they  may  be  accessible  for 
ready  reference  and  for  utiUzation  in  pubUcations. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2  o^clock  p.  m.  of 
the  same  day.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  resumed  its  session^ 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  ask  you  now,  if  you  will.  Doctor,  to  turn 
your  attention  to  the  estimates.  I  notice  there  a  submitted  increase 
of  $1,500  in  the  salary  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau.  In  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  committee,  unless  you  particularly  wish  to  submit 
some  remarks  upon  the  subject,  we  will  pass  it  over  and  take  it  up 
with  the  Secretary  when  he  comes. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  I  might  simply  say  that  the  last  increase  in  the  sal- 
ary of  the  chief  was  made  about  five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  inquire  when  you  were  made  chief  of  the 
bureau  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Last  June. 

The  Chairman.  June  of  the  present  year  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Of  the  present  year. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  that,  while  Dr.  Merriam,  the 
former  chief  of  the  bureau^  is  giving  most  of  his  time  to  a  new  employ- 
ment, he  is  still  retained  m  an  advisory  capacity  by  the  department 
and  is  available  for  consultation  in  the  carrying  forward  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Yes;  and  he  is  still  doing  work  which  he  began 
under  the  survey  years  ago.  He  has  quite  a  number  of  unfinisned 
reports  to  complete. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  present  title  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  ''Consulting  biologist.'' 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  place  to  which  he  has  gone. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  The  case  is  this:  A  large  fund  has  been  estabUshed 
by  friends  of  his  in  New  York  (chiefly  the  Harriman  family)  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  is  administering  the  fund.  A  vearly  income 
is  paid  over  to  Dr.  Merriam  sufficient  for  the  upkeep  of  {lis  family  and 
for  scientific  investigations.  He  is  absolutely  free  to  conduct  mves- 
tigations  when  and  where  he  pleases  and  has  sufficient  funds.  He  is 
devoting  himself  now  to  scientific  work  along  much  the  same  general 
scientific  lines  as  when  in  the  bureau,  only  that  now  he  is  unhampered 
by  administrative  work. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  his  headquarters ?     Here? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Yes,  sir;  in  Washington.  He  has  an  office  in  the 
National  Museum,  but  he  also  has  a  piivate  office  in  the  Northum- 
berland. 
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The  Chairman.  Altogether  it  appears  that  of  the  increase  of  $9,700 
submitted  for  your  statutory  roll  $4,000  covers  the  transfer  of 
employees  from  the  lump  fund,  $4,000  is  provided  for  three  new 
places;  and  $1 ,700  is  for  promotions.  What  other  promotion  is  there 
besides  that  of  the  chief  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  There  is  a  new  $1,600  clerk  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  it  here  now.  An  increase  in  salary  is  sub- 
mitted in  the  case  of  one  photographer  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  From  $1,200  to  $1,400. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Have  you  anything  in  particular  to  say  as  to 
the  reason  why  that  increase  should  hie  allowed  t 

Mr.  Henshaw.  He  is  a  man  we  have  employed  for  a  good  many 
years.  He  is  especially  skillful  in  the  line  of  work  required  in  our 
reports,  especially  in  tne  photographing  of  skulls  and  bones  which 
we  use  to  illustrate  our  faimas.  He  has  exceptional  skill  in  that 
direction. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  has  been  employed  at 
this  salary  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  I  think  he  was  promoted  from  $1,000  to  $1,200 
about  two  years  ago.  I  should  have  to  refresh  mv  memory  on  the 
exact  time;  but  he  has  always  received  a  very  small  salary. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  you  have  no  reason  to  give  for  the 
addition  of  the  three  clerks,  except  the  growth  of  the  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  The  growth  of  the  bureau  and  the  increase  of  its 
work;  and  we  need  the  $1,600  position  as  a  new  grade.    There  is  no 

Elace  between  $1,400  position  and  $1,800;  so  that  promotion  would 
ave  to  be  by  the  sum  of  $400. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  long  have  you  been  associated  ^ith  the  bureau, 
Doctor? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  About  six  vears. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  come  from  to  the  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  I  was  previously  connected  with  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  under  Maj.  rowell,  for  about  10  years.  Prior  to  that 
was  connected  with  the  Wheeler  expedition  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  doing  this  same  sort  of  work — this  biological  survey  work. 
I  joined  the  Biological  Survey  in  1905. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  salary  before  you  were  made  chief? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  $2,750. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  next  paragraph,  where  there  is  an  estimate 
of  $35,000  **for  investigating  the  food  habits  of  North  American  birds 
and  mammals,^'  etc.,  tnere  seems  to  be  an  increase  of  about  $10,000. 
I  notice  also  that  there  is  some  new  language  introduced  in  that  para- 
graph, as  follows: 

And  for  making  experiments  in  breeding  fur-bearing  animals  and  collectilig  data 
thereon. 

Can  you  give  the  committee  an  idea  of  just  what  you  want  to  do 
under  that  language  ? 

Mr.  HENSBLA.W.  We  have  done  some  work  already  along  this  line, 
although  we  have  not  made  any  actual  experiments.  As  the  result 
of  field  investigations,  we  have  issued  a  bulletin  on  the  rearing  of 
foxes,  and  we  purpose  taking  up  the  rearing  of  mink  more  j^articularly. 
We  tnink  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  breed  mink  in  captivity  for  their 
fur. 
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The  Chairman.  Has  that  ever  been  done  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  It  has  been  attempted,  and  I  understand  that  in 
a  small  way  it  has  been  successful;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  nobody  is 
doing  it  successfully  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  the  experiments  that  were 
undertaken  failed  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Mainly  because  they  do  not  understand  the  feeding 
and  the  care  of  the  animals.  In  most  of  the  exf  eriments  that  I  know 
of,  they  have  confined  a  number  of  the  animals  in  the  same  inclosure. 
The  consequence  is  that  when  the  female  has  young,  the  male  eats 
them  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  a  good  many  fur-bearing  animaJs — 
the  mink  among  others — have  been  hdd  in  captivity  in  zoological 
gardens  quite  generdly  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Oh,  yes;  but  under  those  circumstances  they  almost 
never  breed. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  that  animals  so  rarely  breed  in  the 
zoological  gardens  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  It  is  very  largely  ^wi^  to  confinement  and  to  lack 
of  suitable  food;  too  high  feeding,  'fiie  tendency  is  to  overfeed 
animals  in  captivity,  and  as  a  resmt  they  either  do  not  pair  or  are 
infertile. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  experience  in  the  zoological  gardens 
along  that  line  would  aflford  no  data  that  would  be  of  any  value  to 
anyone  intending  to  engage  in  the  business  commercially  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  could  get  much  of  value 
from  that  source.  We  have  thought  of  attempting  experiments  here 
in  our  2k»o.  Hitherto  they  have  kept  mink  merely  as  exhibition 
animals. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  increase  of  $10,000  which  you 
ask  for  here  do  you  expect  to  expend  along  this  Une? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  About  $1,000.  We  shall  probably  make  a  good 
many  field  investigations  in  the  rearing  of  skunks.  Skunk  fur  has 
latterly  become  valuable — much  more  valuable  than  it  used  to  be.  It 
is  worn  extensively,  egpecially  the  fur  of  the  black  skunk.  The  beaver 
also  can  be  successfully  reared  in  suitable  places.  So  we  shall  prob- 
ably experiment  along  these  lines,  or  at  least  make  field  investiga- 
tions. They  have  experimented  a  good  deal  with  foxes  in  Labrador 
and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  of  this  $10,000  increase  do  you 
think  would  probably  be  needed  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  In  experimenting  with  fur  bearers  and  collecting 
data  we  shall  expend  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  chiefly  to  cover  the  expense  of  this  new 
work  which  you  are  thinking  of  undertaking  that  this  increase  was 
made? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  No.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  this  sum  will  be 
expended  in  investigating  the  food  habits  or  birds  and  mammals. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea,  I  j)resume,  is  that  if  your  experiments 
are  successful  they  may  point  the  way  to  the  breeding  of  fur-bearing 
animals  in  a  commercial  way? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Exactly.  Not  a  week  passes  that  we  do  not  get 
letters  on  that  subject.  Some  want  to  go  into  raising  minks;  others 
want  to  raise  skunks.     Some  want  to  attempt  raising  black  c  ts. 
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Even  the  fur  of  that  animal  is  becoming  valuable,  strange  as  it  may 
seem. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  no  particular  mystery  about  the  breeding 
of  cats,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  No;  the  trouble  is  to  keep  them  from  breeding. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  the  conditions  of  captivity  in  the  zoological  gar- 
dens affect  the  nervous  system  of  animals  kept  there  in  a  way  that 
impairs  their  breeding  functions  1 

Sir.  Henshaw.  They  do  in  the  case  of  a  good  many  animals;  not 
all.  The  lions  in  our  Zoo  are  almost  always  infertile.  They  mate 
freely  enough,  but  they  rarely  have  young.  Ckmfinement  and  food 
are  the  two  things  at  fault. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  principal  difficulty  in  breeding  skunks  is  with  the 
scent,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  No;  there  is  no  trouble  at  all  about  that.  If  the 
skunk  is  not  molested,  he  never  molests  anybody. 

Mr.  Howell.  They  will  get  into  the  chicken  coops  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Well,  yes;  I  will  say  that  you  have  to  look  out  for 
raids  on  the  chicken  coops.  But  I  mean  so  far  as  the  odor  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Hawley.  When  they  arc  raised  in  captivity  conmiercially,  can 
they  be  slaughtered  so  as  to  keep  their  pelts  free  from  the  odor  t 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Naturally  they  are  loath  to  use  their  peculiar 
defensive  weapon. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  have  never  noticed  it,  but  I  will  take  your  word 
for  it. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  It  is  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Could  a  surgical  operation  be  performed  which 
would  not  be  permanently  injurious  to  the  animal  and  yet  would 
make  it  incapaole  of  using  this  weapon  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Oh,  yes.  It  has  been  done  many  times;  it  is  not 
a  very  difficult  operation,  but  the  mortality  is  large. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  is  the  organism  tnrough  which  this 
offensive  odor  is  produced  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  There  are  two  scent  bags  close  to  the  backbone. 
These  open  into  the  excretory  canal  just  behind  the  anus.  They  are 
compressed  by  verv  powerful  sphincter  muscles;  the  animal  everts 
the  anus,  and  two  little  nipples  project  out.  You  can  see  them  dis- 
tinctly if  you  are  curious  enough  to  take  the  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  I  never  got  close  enough. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Then  the  fluid  which  is  secreted  in  these  glands  is 
shot  out.  It  will  go  about  15  feet.  It  is  amber  colored^  and  it  can 
be  seen  distinctly.  But  they  never  use  this  weapon  if  they  can 
avoid  it.     So  the  animals  are  safe  enough  if  unmolested. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  do  they  kill  them — by  chloroforming  them 
before  slaughteringthem  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  That  is  one  way;  but  if  you  can  get  near  enough 
to  hit  them  on  the  backbone,  that  paralyzes  the  muscles,  and  they 
can  not  eject  the  fluid. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Just  about  the  hips  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Just  about  the  hips — ^the  small  of  the  back. 

Mr.  Howell.  Will  they  allow  any  one  to  get  that  close  without 
first  emptying  their  vials  of  perfume  on  him  ? 
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Mr.  Hbnshaw.  If  you  approach  a  skirnk  cautiously  he  will  not 
trouble  you. 

Mr.  ECawley.  If  you  should  find  one  wild  in  the  woods  and  should 
shoot  him  through  the  top  of  the  hips,  would  that  paralyze  the 
muscles  ? 

Mr.  Hbnshaw.  Yes;  if  the  shot  strike  the  backbone  the  animal  is 
paralyzed. 

The  Chairman.  There  appears  to  be  no  increase  recommended  in 
your  paragraph  for  biological  investigation;  and  only  a  small  amount 
tor  your  general  administrative  expenses.  Do  vou  know  whether  the 
reduction  in  your  administrative  paragraph  is  due  entirely  to  a  trans- 
fer from  a  limoip  fund  or  is  there  an  actual  increase  there  ? 

Mr.  Hbnshaw.  I  think  there  is  an  actual  increase;  $3,900  is  the 
actual  increase. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  It  says  in  the  note  that  there  is  an  actual  increase 
of  $33,480. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  entire  increase,  in  all  the  paragraphs. 
We  overlooked  the  para^aph  on  page  65,  where  I  notice  that  tnere 
seems  to  be  an  increase  m  tne  first  paragraph  of  about  $4,000. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Yes.  That  is  to  provide  a  $1,600  clerk  and  two 
$1,200  clerks.  The  $1,200  clerks  are  for  service  in  the  division  of 
food  habits  of  birds  and  mammals  and  in  the  biological  investigations 
division.  All  the  clerical  work  they  require  is  done  from  our  central 
office,  and  we  are  pushed  to  the  limit  to  do  all  that  is  needed.  The 
fon^^e  is  too  small. 

The  Chairman.  Those  clerks,  I  presume,  appear  in  the  statutory 
roll? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  was  referring  to  the  first  paragraph,  under 
tlie  head  of  "Greneral  expenses,''  for  me  enforcement  of  two  or  three 
acts  of  Congress,  where  there  appears  to  be  an  increase.  Do  you 
happen  to  know  how  much  of  that  is  due  to  the  transfer  of  clerks  from 
lumj)  funds  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  I  do  not  know.  '  Perhaps  Mr.  Zappone  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Zappone.  That  is  for  game  preservation,  is  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zappone.  The  amount  is  $1,000.  You  will  see  a  note  just 
above,  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  Does  your  bureau  ever  investigate  diseases  of  birds 
or  animals  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  We  cx)operate  in  that  field  with  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  the  State  of  Utah  during  the  last  fall  there  were 
thousands  of  ducks  that  died  from  a  pecuUar  disease  which  our  local 
people  were  unable  to  diagnose.  It  was  stated  that  there  were  thou- 
sands of  them  that  died  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  from 
some  disease.     Has  that  matter  ever  been  called  to  your  attention  t 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Yes,  sir.  We  obtained  some  of  the  ducks.  They 
were  shipped  to  us  not  long  ago,  and  we  turned  them  over  to  the 
experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  report  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  We  shall  probably  get  a  report  soon  upon  that  sub- 
ject. It  is  quite  important,  because  there  are  many  thousands  of 
those  ducks  that  have  died,  and  apparently  from  no  known  cause. 
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Mr.  Howell.  Not  only  that,  but  it  destroyed  the  usefuhiess  of  the 
rest.  We  became  suspicious  that  the  disease  had  entered  all  the 
ducks  and  made  them  useless  as  food  products.  There  are  miUions 
of  them  on 'the  lake;  but  the  disease  excited  the  suspicions  of  the 
people  so  that  they  would  not  use  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  ask  an  increase  of  nearly  $6,000 
under  the  game-preservation  paragraph.  What  are  the  conditions 
which  make  that  increase  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  That  will  be  used  very  largely  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  Lacey  Act,  which  we  never  have  been  able  to  strictly  enforce 
through  lack  of  adequate  appropriations  and  also  because  of  a  defect 
in  the  law  which  has  now  been  corrected.  Formerly  when  a  seizure 
of  game  was  made  under  the  Lacey  Act,  we  had  to  prove  that  it  was 
killed  in  violation  of  law.  We  were  rarely  able  to  do  that  in  the  case 
of  game  shipped  during  the  open  season.  It  practically  nullified 
the  law.  Now  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  that  the  game  is  either 
killed  or  shipped  illegally,  or  that  the  packages  containing  it  are 
improperly  marked. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  all  the  States  now  enforce  their  game  laws 
pretty  rigidly,  so  that  there  is  really  not  much  left  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  in  the  way  of  interstate  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  I  think  there  is  a  very  lai^e  amount  of  work  to  do 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Lacey  Act.  We  have  really  just  begun 
that  work.  K  we  undertake  to  carry  it  through  much  larger  appro- 
priations will  be  necessary  in  the  future.  The  law  is  being  violated 
quite  largely  in  some  game  centers,  and  our  efforts  hitherto  have 
been  concentrated  chiefly  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  These  cities 
were  formerly  great  markets  for  the  receipt  of  illicit  shipments  of 
game. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  an  increase  of  $8,000  for  the  main- 
tenance of  mammal  and  bird  reservations.  Your  appropriation  for 
that  purpose  this  year  is  only  $7,000.  What  are  the  conditions 
which  make  it  necessary  to  have  more  than  twice  as  much  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  In  the  past  a  great  deal  of  that  work  has  been 
done  by  Audubon  societies.  They  are  manifesting  unwillingness  to 
carry  so  lai^e  a  part  of  the  burden.  You  see,  we  have  50  reserva- 
tions, and  up  to  date  we  have  provided  for  the  patroUing  of  just 
about  half — 25. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  much  did  the  Audubon  societies  expend  last 
year  and  preceding  years  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  That  I  can  not  say.    It  is  a  large  amount. 

Mr.  Hawley.  About  as  much  as  the  Government  expended  t 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Much  more. 

Mr.  Hawley.  They  will  still  continue  to  expend  considerable  sums, 
wiD  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Yes;  they  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  us,  but  they 
ask  us  to  assume  all  of  the  "burden  that  we  possibly  can,  because  then: 
funds  are  running  low,  owing  to  the  large  demands  on  them. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  many  men  do  you  have  on  each  of  these  reserva- 
tions. Doctor? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  I  do  not  recall  any  where  we  have  more  than  one, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Breton  Reservation  and  the  three  reserva- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Washington.  Because  of  their  isolation  each 
warden  on  these  reservations  has  an  assistant. 
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Mr.  Lever.  What  is  his  salary  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  I  think  the  largest  salary  we  pay  is  $25  a  month: 
You  see  it  is  not  necessary  to  patrol  the  reservations,  or  most  of  them, 
except  during  the  breeding  season. 

Mr.  Leveb.  What  are  the  duties  of  these  men  ?    What  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Some  of  these  reservations  are  the  resorts  of  plum- 
age birds,  like  herons.  Some  of  them  are  the  resorts  of  game  oirds, 
like  ducks  and  curlews  and  geese;  and  they  have  to  be  patrolled, 
either  during  the  breeding  season  or  the  hunting  season. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  patrol  authority  to  arrest  ? 

Mr.  HENSBLA.W.  He  has  under  certain  circumstances,  particularly  if 
he  finds  a  person  in  the  act  of  violating  the  law.  One  or  two  of  the 
wardens  hold  commissions  as  deputy  United  States  marshals;  others 
have  been  appointed  deputy  State  game  wardens  because  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  act  under  the  State  laws,  and 'in  this  way  they 
can  cooperate  better  with  local  authorities.  A  great  many  of  our 
bird  reservations,  some  of  the  more  important  ones,  still  remam  imsur- 
veyed,  and  we  can  not  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Government  and  the  State  lands.  There  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
warning  off  people  or  if  possible  proceeding  under  the  State  law. 
That  is  to  say,  tne  wardens  (who  generally  are  State  ga^ie  wardens) 
have  to  proceed  under  State  law;  they  can  not  proceed  under  the 
Federal  law. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  States  contribute  any  portion  of  the  expense 
of  maintenance  of  these  patrols  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Yes;  in  a  few  cases  in  which  the  wardens  cooperate 
in  enforcing  State  laws  in  the  region  contiguous  to  the  reservationB. 
Thev  also  allow  their  wardens  to  act  with  us,  so  as  to  insure  the  safety 
of  t6e  birds  breeding  on  these  reserves. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  the  States  have  any  control  at  all  over  the  bird 
reserves — over  the  same  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Much  the  same  as  they  would  have  over  reservations 
established  by  private  individuals.  That  is  to  say,  the  creation  of 
bird  reserves  merely  prevents  trespass  of  a  certain  sort,  namely,  killing 
the  birds.  The  Federal  Government  simply  exercises  the  same  rij^t 
to  prevent  trespass  on  its  lands  that  any  landowner  does  on  his  own 
property. 

The  Chairman.  By  virtue  of  what  act  does  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment go  within  the  limits  of  a  State  and  establish  authority  over  a 
reservation  for  the  protection  of  birds  and  mammals  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  It  does  not  do  so  except  on  its  own  lands.  The 
Government  reservations  are  set  apart  by  Executive  order.  These 
that  we  speak  of  are  not  State  reseravtions  but  Federal  reservations. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  all  Federal  property  in  the  beginning? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Have  the  States  released  police  jurisdiction  over  the 
reservations  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  No;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  necessity 
for  their  so  doing. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  But  in  all  those  cases,  unless  the  State  releases  the 
jurisdiction,  it  runs  in  my  mind  that  the  State  still  retains  police 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Henshaw.  That  is  the  case  unless  the  State  formally  releases 
jurisdiction. 
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Mr.  Hawley.  Is  it  not  generally  the  rule  that  the  States  have  con- 
trol of  animals  that  are  ferae  naturae  within  their  boundaries? 

Mr.  HENSBLA.W.  Within  their  boundaries,  yes;  but  of  course  they 
are  very  glad  to  have  the  Federal  reserves  there,  because  that  largely 
increases  the  output  of  ^ame.  More  or  less  of  our  game  escapes 
from  the  Federal  reservations,  but  that  is  all  right;  it  is  the  State's 
property  then,  and  can  be  taken  under  any  regulations  which  the 
States  may  see  fit  to  make. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  think  the  States  could  not  take  the  game  on 
the  Federal  reserves;  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  I  do  not  think  so;  no. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  hope  not;  but  my  attention  has  never  been  called 
to  an  act  by  which  any  State  (especially  Oregon,  for  instance,  with 
which  I  am  somewhat  famiUar)  has  released  its  police  jurisdiction, 
or  its  right  of  control  of  animals  that  were  of  a  wild  nature.  It  may 
have  been  so  done,  but  I  do  not  recall  it. 

The  Chaibman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  force  which  you  exert  in 
most  of  these  reservations  is  chiefly  moral,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Most  emphatically.  Moreover,  we  charge  our 
wardens  everywhere  to  avoid  any  possible  conflict  with  State  law, 
and  as  far  as  they  can  with  citizens. 

The  Chaibman.  I  suppose  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  mere  notice  to  a 
trespasser  by  a  Federal  official  that  this  is  a  Federal  game  preserve 
would  be  suflBcient  1 

Mr.  Henshaw.  It  is  quite  enough  in  nearly  all  cases. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  arrested  any  trespassers  for  killing  game 
on  a  Federal  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Yes;  in  several  instances. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  presume  the  game  laws  in  the  States  where  you 
have  these  reserves  are  substantially  in  accord  with  yours  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  Yes;  exactly  so.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  the 
State  wardens,  however,  can  and  do  enforce  their  laws. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  they  have  to  do  that  by  virtue  of  State  law  ? 

Mr.  Henshaw.  By  virtue  of  State  law. 
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Committee  on  AGRiorrLTURE, 
House  of  Kepbbsentatiyes, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  16, 1910, 

afternoon  session  (continued). 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  ZAPPOVE,  CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF 
ACCOUFTS  Aim  DISBTTBSEMEITTS,  DEPAETMEVT  OF  AOBI- 
CTJLTXJEE. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Zappone,  to  take  up  the  esti- 
mates as  they  appear  here,  and,  without  waiting  to  be  questioned, 
to  call  our  attention  to  whatever  increases  there  are,  and  then  let  us 
have  your  reasons  for  recommending  the  increases. 

Mr.  Zappone.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  doing  that  I  think  it  might 
interest  the  committee  to  let  me  read  a  brief  statement,  which  I  have 
prepared  uj)on  your  suggestion,  covering  in  a  general  way  the  work 
of  tnis  division. 

The  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements  audits,  adjusts,  and 
pays  all  accoimts  and  claims  against  the  department;  prepares  adver- 
tisements for  all  work  and  supplies  not  contracted  for  by  the  general 
supply  committee  of  the  executive  departments;  prepares  letters  of 
authority;  writes,  for  the  signature  of  the  Secretary,  all  letters  to  the 
Treasury  Department  pertaining  to  fiscal  matters;  examines  and 
signs  requisitions  for  the  purchase  of  supphes;  issues  bills  of  lading 
and  requests  for  passenger  and  freight  transportation;  prepares  the 
annual  estimates  of  appropriations;  prepares  annual  fiscal  reports  to 
Congress,  and  transacts  all  other  business  relating  to  the  nnancial 
interests  of  the  department. 

From  year  to  year  the  work  of  the  division  has  steadily  increased, 
not  only  m  volume  on  account  of  larger  appropriations  to  be  disbursed, 
but  also  in  complexity  on  account  of  the  increased  number  of  appro- 
priations and  subappropriations.  For  example,  the  total  agncul- 
tiiral  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1902  were  $4,772,780.51,  dis- 
tributed under  approximately  60  appropriations  and  subappropria- 
tions, while  the  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  1911, 
aggregate  $17,697,636,  distributed  imder  more  than  275  appropria- 
tions and  subappropriations.  This  is  an  increase,  within  a  decade, 
of  about  270  per  cent  in  the  total  amount  of  the  appropriations  ana 
450  per  cent  m  the  number  thereof.  The  division  of  general  appro- 
priations into  subappropriations  materially  comphcates  the  wort  of 
the  Division  of  Accoimts  and  Disbursements,  the  keeping  of  a  sepa- 
rate account  being  necessary  under  each  subappropriation,  but  is  of 
value  not  only  in  that  it  enables  this  committee  to  comprehend  more 
fully  the  needs  of  the  department  and  thus  provides  therefor  in  the 
most  economical  manner,  but  also  in  that  it  enables  the  committee 
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on  expenditures  to  check  up  the  department  more  closely  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  its  appropriations  nave  been  expended. 

Some  idea  of  the  volume  of  routine  business  transacted  by  the 
Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements  may  be  gained  from  the 
following  figures  which  have  been  compiled  for  the  f&cal  year  ending 
June  30,  1910,  the  last  fiscal  year  for  which  complete  data  are  avaiP 
able: 

There  were  received,  t  audited,  and  paid  $105,000  accounts,  in 
addition  to  which  2,529  accounts  were  sent  to  the  Treasury  for  direct 
settlement.  There  were  also  paid  by  the  department  supplemental 
accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1909,  aggregating  $1,681,081.69.  In 
connection  with  the  payments  of  accounts  by  the  department,  294 
requisitions  were  drawn  on  the  Treasury  for  advances  of  funds,  and 
196,684  checks  were  drawn  and  sent  out  to  payees. 

Twenty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  orders  for  the 
purchase  of  suppUes  were  prepared  and  sent  to  dealers,  while  in  the 
transaction  of  the  ordinary  fiscal  business  of  the  department  134,012 
letters  were  written  and  received. 

Forty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  requests  for 
passenger  transportation  were  issued  during  the  year,  and  8,807 
requests  on  the  Quartermaster  General  for  transportation  of  Govern- 
ment property  and  on  this  office  for  departmental  bills  of  lading. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1910  the  following  important  change  was 
made  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Forest 
Service: 

By  the  terms  of  General  Order  No.  138,  dated  January  15, 1910,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  placed  the  disbursing  and  accounting  work 
of  the  Forest  Service  under  the  immediate  supervision  and  direction 
eft  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements,  who  was 
also  given  authority  to  make,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
such  change^  in  tne  methods  or  accounting  and  disbursing  in  the 
Forest  Service  as  might  be  deemed  necessarv  from  time  to  time. 
By  the  same  order  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  IJx)rest  Service,  both  in 
Washington  and  at  the  district  centers  in  Missoula,  Mont.;  Denver, 
Colo.;  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  Ogden,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Portland,  Oreg..  and  Madison,  Wis.,  were  made  subject  to  the 
instructions  of  tne  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Accounts  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  accounts  and  disbursements.  The  agricultural  appro* 
priation  act  of  May  26, 1910  (for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1911). 
supplemented  the  Secretary's  action  by  transferrmg  these  fiscal 
agents  from  the  Forest  Service  to  the  statutory  roll  of  tne  Division  of 
Accounts  and  Disbursements,  thus  completmg  the  change  which 
places  the  Forest  Service  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  bureaus  in 
regard  to  fiscal  matters,  and  brings  its  accounting  and  disbiirsing 
work  under  the  immediate  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chief  or 
the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements,  who  is  by  statute  the 
administrative  officer  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Department  of 
Amculture. 

The  total  amount  carried  by  the  agricultural  appropriation  act  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  (1911)  is  $13,487,636  (not  incluoing  the  perma- 
nent appropriation  of  $3,000,000) — a  net  increase  of  $492,600  oyer 
the  amount  carried  by  the  corresponding  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1910,  said  increase  being  made  up  as  follows.  (I  am  com- 
paring the  appropriation  for  the  current  year  1911  with  the  preceding 
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jear  1910,  so  that  you  may  know  the  changes  in  the  bill  of  the  curreut 

year.) 

Weather  Bureau:  An  increase  of  $15,000  for  the  reconBtruotion  of  the  observatory 
building  at  Sand  Key,  Fla.,  $500  additional  lor  telegraphic  tolls,  $500  additional  for 
station  salaries,  and  $500  additional  for  rents  outside  of  Washington;  a  total  increase 
of  $16,500. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry:  Increases  of  $25,000  for  cotton  standardization  work,  and 
$35,000  for  cotton-boll  weevil  investigations;  a  total  increase  of  $60,000. 

Forest  Service:  An  increase  of  $397,500  to  cover  the  care  and  administration  of 
26,528,439  acres  added  to  the  national  forests  during  the  fiscal  year  1910,  and  an 
increase  of  $4,000  for  paper  test  work;  a  total  increase  of  $401,500. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry:  An  increase  of  $25,000  for  the  pay  of  witnesses  in  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act. 

Bureau  of  Entomology:  An  increase  of  $5,000  for  white-fly  investigations. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry:  The  1910  act  provided  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of  land 
at  Beltsville,  Md.,  for  a  bureau  experiment  station;  the  1911  act  provided  $12,000  for 
the  e<^uipment  of  this  station;  a  net  decrease  of  $13,000. 

Division  of  Publications:  A  de<Tease  of  $2,400  under  the  head  of  labor-saving 
machinery. 

The  increases  shown  above  under  Weather  Bureau,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  Bureau 
of  Entomology  a^regate  $508,000;  the  decreases  shown  under 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  Division  of  Publications  aggre- 
gate $15,400.  The  net  increase  for  the  fiscal  vear  1911  is,  therefore, 
$492,600,  as  stated. 

In  the  1911  act  a  number  of  places  were  transferred  from  the  lump 
fund  to  the  statutory  rolls  of  the  several  bureaus,  and  a  number  were 
transferred  from  the  various  bureaus  to  the  oflSce  of  the  Secretary, 
but  the  grand  total  carried  by  the  act  was  not  affected  thereby. 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee  I  desire  to  submit 
a  brief  statement  regarding  certain  fiscal  and  other  re{)orts  which  the 
department  is  at  present  required  bv  law  to  submit  annually  to 
Congress,  but  whicn  it  is  believed  mignt,  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
be  dispensed  with  without  detriment  to  either  Congress  or  the 
department. 

(1)   THE  SO-CALLED  "tHREE-YEAB  REPORT." 

The  provisions  of  law  under  which  this  report  is  submitted  read 
as  follows: 

That  hereafter  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  submit  to  Congress,  in  addition  to  the  estimates  now  required  by 
law,  classified  and  detailed  estimates  of  every  subject  of  expenditure  intended  for  the 
Agricultural  Department  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  detailed  reports  of  aU  expendi* 
tures  under  any  appropriation  for  such  service  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  (34 
Stat.  L.,  1282.) 

Provided,  That  hereafter  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to  Congress  classified  and  detailed  reports  of  all  receipts 
by  the  Forest  Service  and  classified  and  detailed  estimates  of  all  expenditures  intended 
for  this  service  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  detailed  reports  of  all  expenditures  under 
any  appropriation  for  such  service  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  (34  Stat.  L., 
1270.) 

That  is  included  in  the  three-year  report,  but  was  included  in  the 
appropriation  bill  as  a  separate  provision. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  report  required  by  the  foregoing  statutes, 
it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  department  to  arrange  the  required 
matter  in  parallel  columns  and  to  include  an  intermediate  coliunn 
setting  fortn  the  appropriations  of  the  fiscal  year  current  at  the  time 
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of  the  rendition  of  the  report.  The  intermediate  column  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  the  expenditures  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
(shown  in  the  left-hand  column)  and  the  estimates  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year  (shown  in  the  right-hand  colunm),  and  without  it  com- 
parisons between  expenditures  and  estimates  would  be  well-nigh  if 
not  altogether  impossible.  The  expenditures  recorded  in  the  left- 
hand  colunm  are  fully  covered  in  the  annual  report  of  expenditures; 
the  estimates  appearing  in  the  right-hand  colunm  will  be  found  in 
detail  in  the  Book  of  Estimates.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the 
"three-year  report"  is  a  duplication  of  matter  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  hence  could  be  dispensed  with  without  detriment  to  the  public 
interest.  As  the  cost  of  preparation  of  this  report  is  $3,455  and  the 
cost  of  printing  it  is  $2,865.49,  its  discontinuance  would  result  in  an 
annual  saving  of  $6,320.49. 

(2)    THE   "travel  report." 

The  provision  of  law  under  which  this  report  is  submitted  reads  as 
follows: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  head  of  each  executive  department  and  other  Govern- 
ment eetabliahment  at  Washington  to  submit  to  Coneress  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  a  statement  showing  in  detail  what  officers  or  employees  (other  than 
special  agents,  inspectors,  or  employees  who  in  the  discharge  of  theur  r^ular  duties 
are  required  to  constantly  travel)  of  such  executive  department  or  other  Government 
establishment  have  traveled  on  official  business  from  Washin^on  to  points  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  givmg  in  each  case  the  luU 
title  of  the  official  or  employee,  the  destination  or  destinations  of  such  travel,  the 
business  or  work  on  account  of  which  the  same  was  made,  and  the  total  expense  to 
tiie  United  States  charged  in  each  case.    (35  Stat.  L.,  244.) 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  citation,  the  travel  report  covers 
travel  only  from  Washington  to  points  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  travel  of  the  entire 
department.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  annual  report  of  expenditures, 
required  by  Twenty-third  Statutes  at  Large,  page  356,  the  depart- 
ment reports  the  total  travel  and  station  and  field  expenses  of  every 
employee,  both  in  and  out  of  Washington.  It  is  true  that  the  infor- 
mation in  the  travel  report  is  more  detailed  in  character  than  that 
contained  in  the  report  of  expenditures,  but  as  information  to  supple- 
ment that  of  the  report  of  expenditures  is  available  at  all  times  for 
congressional  conmuttees  or  individual  Congressmen  applying  there* 
for  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  interest  of  economy  for  Congress  to 
exempt  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  the  operation  of  the 
statute  requiring  the  rendition  of  the  travel  report.  As  the  cost  of 
preparation  of  this  report  is  $1,340  and  the  cost  of  printing  it  is 
$987.56,  its  discontinuance  would  result  in  an  annual  saving  of 
$2,327.56. 

In  addition  to  the  three-year  report  and  the  travel  report,  both  of 
which  are  prepared  in  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements, 
the  followinjg  reports,  prepared  elsewhere  in  the  department,  miffht, 
in  my  opimon,  be  dispensed^  with  without  prejudice  to  the  puolic 
interest.  It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  they  are  required  exclu- 
sively from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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(3)     **  APPOINTMENTS     AND     PROMOTIONS     IN     THE     DEPABTMENT     ON 


This  report,  the  nature  of  which  is  indicated  by  its  title,  is  rendered 
annually  under  the  requirements  of  34  Statutes  at  Large,  1280.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  preparation  of  this  report  is  $2,400  and 
that  the  cost  of  printing  it  is  $6,890.  With  the  discontinuance  of 
this  report,  therefore,  an  annual  saving  of  $9,290  would  be  effected. 

(4)  ''operations  OP  THE  BUREAU  OF  jLljJMAL  INDUSTRY." 

This  report  is  required  by  23  Statutes  at  Large,  33.  Much  of  the 
subject-matter  in  this  report  is  presented  in  other  publications  of  the 
department,  for  which  reason  it  is  believed  that  this  report  should 
be  discontinued.  A  saving  of  $1,350  annually  would  oe  effected 
thereby,  as  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  preparation  is  at  least  $350 
and  the  cost  of  printing  $1,000. 

(5)  ''report  SHOWING  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  MEAT  INSPECTORS." 

This  report  is  required  by  34  Statutes  at  Large,  1265.  and  so  far  as 
I  know  is  used  by  neither  the  department  nor  anv  or  the  Congres- 
sional committees.  The  cost  of  preparation  of  tnis  report  is  $350 
and  the  cost  of  printing  it  is  $950.  Its  discontinuance  would  there- 
fore effect  an  annual  saving  of  $1,300. 

(6)     "annual     statement     of     PUBLICATIONS     RECEIVED     AND 


This  report  is  required  by  28  Statutes  at  Large,  623.  It  costs  about 
$100  to  prepare  this  report  and  $183  to  print  it,  and  as,  apparaently, 
no  good  purpose  is  subserved  thereby  it  is  thought  that  the  report 
may  be  discontinued  without  prejudice  and  an  annual  saving  of  $283 
be  effected. 

(7)  "detailed  statement  of  SUMS  USED  FOR  COMPENSATION  AND 
EXPENSES  OF  ANY  OTHER  PERSON  EMPLOYED  BY  ANY  STATE, 
COUNTY,  OR  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT.'' 

This  report  is  required  by  35  Statutes  at  Large,  261,  and  relates 
exclusively  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  department.  It  is  a 
very  small  report  costing  only  about  $10  to  prepare  and  print,  and  is 
of  such  doubtful  value  that  its  discontinuance  is  recommended. 

In  the  foregoing  matter  I  have  referred  to  seven  reports  which,  in 
my  opinion,  might  be  discontinued  without  detriment  to  Congress, 
the  department,  or  the  public  at  large.  Such  action,  if  taken  by 
Congress,  would  result  in  a  total  saving  of  $20,881.05  annually. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee  I  desire  to  make  the  following 
brief  statement  regarding  the  expenditures  of  the  department  for  the 
fiscal  year  1910,  classified  as  required  by  the  committee  on  expendi- 
tures. This  matter  will  appear  in  similar  form  in  our  annual  report 
of  expenditures  now  in  press. 
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Expenditures y  Department  of  Agriculture^  fiscal  year  1910. 

Statutory  salaries $1, 308, 686. 96 

Lump-fund  salaries  in  Washington 1, 471, 730. 63 

Lunip-fund  salaries  outside  of  \\'a8hington 7, 906, 856. 70 

Stationery 105, 591. 10 

Miscellaneous  supplies  and  services,  equipment,  books,  machinery,  etc.  1, 947, 549. 27 

Furniture 80,407.37 

Fuel 30,165.02 

Freight 33, 401. 75 

Express 14,004.99 

Telegraph 190,375.76 

Telephone 42,513.85 

Rent 268, 028. 18 

Gas  and  electricity 25, 096. 65 

Apparatus,  instruments,  and  laboratory  material 129, 347. 64 

Printing  and  binding \ 3, 095. 54 

Travel  and  station  and  field  expenses 1, 152, 495. 53 

Total 14, 709, 346. 93 

Total  appropriations  for  Department  of  Agriculture 15, 896, 845. 27 

Total  expenditures  under  aoove  groups $14, 709, 346. 93 

Advances  to  temporary  special  disbursing  agents  of 

the  Forest  Ser^•ice 70,712.00 

Forest  Service  refunds: 

To  depositors,  excess  deposits 48, 966. 86 

Payments  to  Uinta  Indians 1, 113. 47 

Pavmentfi  to  States  and  Territories,  25  per  cent  of 
receipts 438,  702.  81 

Total  expenditures  of  entire  Department  of  Agriculture 15, 268",  842. 07 

Unexpended  balance  on  Aug.  31,  1910 628,003.20 

Repaymei»t«  to  credit  of  appropriations 40, 756. 94 

Net  unexpended  balance  on  Aug.  31,  1910 668,760. 14 

Of  this  amount  there  was  available  for  further  disbursement 692. 80 

Balance 668,067. 34 

Outstanding  liabilities  (estimated) 312,051. 81 

Balance  to  be  turned  back  in  Treasury  (estimated) 356, 015. 53 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  take  up  the  estimates  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear.  You  may  make  such  comment  as  you  desire  on 
any  changes  or  increases  that  appear.  In  connection  with  the  first 
paragraph,  where  I  notice  an  increase  of  $750  is  submitted  for  the 
salary  of  the  chief  of  the  division  and  disbursing  clerk,  I  should  like 
to  know  how  the  present  salary  of  $3,250  compares  with  the  salaries 
of  similiar  officers  in  other  departments. 

Mr.  Zapponb.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  all  of  the  account- 
ing and  disbursing  work  is  centralized  in  one  office,  while  elsewhere 
in  the  executive  oepartments  it  is  usually  broken  up  and  distribute^ 
among  several  offices.  It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  make  a  com- 
parison except  by  assembling  and  including  the  several  offices  when 
referring  to  the  other  departments.  I  have  a  brief  statement  here 
regarding  the  salaries  of  disbursing  officers  which,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  committee,  I  will  read.  I  would  rather  not  say  anything 
about  the  promotion  under  discussion  if  vou  will  kindly  excuse  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  reaa  that. 

Mr.  Zappone.  I  will  simply  read  this  statement,  as  I  prefer  to 
leave  the  rest  to  the  committee: 
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DISBURSING   OFPICER8. 

Department  of  Justice:  Disbursing  clerk,  $2,750:  Chief  of  Division  of  Accounts, 
$2,600. 

Defmrtment  of  the  Interior:  Chief  disbursing  clerk,  $2,250  (oflSce  of  Secretary); 
depositarv,  acting  for  the  commissioner  as  receiver  of  public  moneys,  $2,000  (General 
Land  Office);  financial  clerk,  $2,250  (Indian  Office);  financial  clerk,  $2,250  (Patent 
Office);  compensation  to  disbursing  clerk,  $1,000  ^office  of  Superintendent  of  Capitol 
Buildmgs  and  Grounds);  disbursing  clerk,  $2,500  (Geological  Survey). 

Treasury  Department:  Disbursing  clerk,  $3,000,  deputy  disbursmg  clerk,  $2^750, 
office  of  disbursing  clerks);  Chief  of  Accounts  Division,  $2,500  (office  of  Supervising 
Architect);  disbursing  agent,  $2,400  (Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing). 

Post  Office  Department:  Disbursing  clerk,  $2,250  (salaries  Post  Office  Department); 
Superintendent  Division  of  Finance,  $2,250  (office  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Penama  Canal  Commission :  1 1  is  understood  that  the  disbursing  clerk  for  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  receives  $5,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Lever.  These  other  places  combmed  would  be  shnilar  to  the 
place  filled  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disburse- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  They  would  be  similar  to  the  place  fiUed  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements. 

Mr.  Lever.  And  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  they  are  con- 
centrated in  the  one  office  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  They  are  all  concentrated  in  the  one  office. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  long  has  the  salary  been  $3,250  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  About  two  years. 

The  next  position  is  that  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division.  A 
promotion  of  $250  is  recommended  in  his  case. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  he  been  at  the  present  salary,  $2,500 1 

Mr.  Zappone.  Five  years.  He  has  been  in  the  Gk)vemment 
service  for  nearly  21  years.  He  has  charge  of  the  accounts  and  dis- 
bursements at  the  Weather  Bureau,  under  my  supervision,  and 
relieves  me  at  the  department  when  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  be 
absent  temporarily  from  my  office;  he  also  assists  me  in  many  other 
ways  in  my  division  at  the  department.  As  previously  stated,  the 
work  of  my  division  has  increased  about  270  per  cent  during  the  past 
10  years,  and  I  am  compelled  to  call  upon  the  assistant  chief  of  the 
division  to  assist  me  on  the  many  important  matters  that  are  con- 
stantly arising.  He  has  to  assist  me  in  addition  to  looking  after  his 
multifarious  duties  at  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
small  increase  should  be  allowed.  In  fact,  I  think  the  increase  should 
be  $500  instead  of  $250,  and  I  so  recommended  to  the  Secretary,  but 
in  view  6t  his  desire  to  keep  down  expenses  he  deemed  it  wise  to 
submit  an  increase  of  only  $250 .  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  o  ne 
in  the  department  who  is  more  efficient,  cai)able,  and  deserving  of 
promotion. 

The  Chairman.  Eliminating  the  personal  element,  would  you  say 
that  a  salary  of  $2,500  is  not  high  enough  for  such  a  position  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  I  should  certainly  say  that  it  is  not  high  enough. 
If  you  take  into  consideration  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  chiefs  of  the 
other  bureaus  and  independent  divisions,  not  only  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  but  of  otherdepartments  as  well,  I  feel  that  you  will 
agree  with  me.  Mr.  Calvert  also  supervises,  under  the  chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  construction  of  any  Weather  Bureau  buildings 
that  may  be  authorized  by  Congress.  He  is  a  most  capable  man, 
exceedingly  efficient  in  every  line  of  work  that  he  takes  up  and  very 
deserving  of  this  advancement. 
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The  next  place  is  that  of  supervising  auditor.  The  present  incum- 
bent has  been  in  the  Government  service  for  28  years;  it  has  been  8 
years  since  he  has  had  a  promotion.  He  is  one  of  the  most  capable 
auditors  in  the  Government  service.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  auditor 
in  the  Government  service,  not  excepting  the  Treasury  Department, 
that  is  his  superior  in  any  way.  It  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  the 
standard  of  tne  accounts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (if  I  do  say 
it)  is  exceedingly  high. 

I  should  like  to  say,  in  connection  with  the  supervising  auditor, 
that  there  are  really  no  places  elsewhere  in  the  Government  service 
comparable  to  his  except  those  of  the  auditors  and  the  deputy  audi- 
tors of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  receive  $4,000  each,  and  $2,500 
each,  respectively. 

Passing  to  the  chief  clerk  and  cashier.  He  has  been  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  seven  years,  and  has  occupied  his  present  poai^tion 
for  more  than  a  year.  It  has  been  about  two  years  since  he  was 
promoted  in  salary.     He  also  is  a  very  capable  man  and  under  bond. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Was  he  promoted  from  one  position  to  anotiier, 
or  promoted  by  increase  of  salary  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  He  was  promoted  from  auditor  to  cashier  without 
change  of  salary.  The  cashier  that  I  had  before  the  present  incum- 
bent 1  sent  over  to  the  Forest  Service  to  take  charge  of  the  branch 
there.  Mr.  Smith,  my  present  cashier,  was  then  transferred  from  the 
position  of  auditor  at  $2,000  into  this  position,  wiiich,  you  might  say, 
reallv  involved  a  loss  of  salary,  because  as  cashier  he  had  to  give  a 
bond,  and  pay  for  it  out  of  his  salary,  which  was  not  increased. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remember  that  in  fixing  these  scdaries  we 
have  to  consider  the  fact  that  we  are  determining  the  salary  of  the 
P|Osition,  and  not  passing  upon  the  merits  of  the  individual  who  at  the 
time  ma^  happen  to  hold  it.  We  realize  .that  when  one  man  remains 
in  a  position  a  long  time  he  becomes  esi>ecially  expert,  and  on  that 
account  might  perhaps  be  entitled  to  a  higher  salary.  But  we  must 
look  to  the  time  when  he  will  be  either  promoted  or  will  vacate  the 
office^  for  some  reason  or  other,  when  a  new  man  without  his  special 
training  has  to  be  put  in.  The  question  would  then  arise  whether  the 
salary  was  not  really  higher  than  it  should  be.  So  we  should  like  to 
have  your  advice  too  as  to  the  salary  which  any  man  ought  to  get 
who  could  capably  fill  this  place. 

Mr.  Zappone.  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  position  should  pay  at 
least  $2,250.  The  responsibility  is  very  great ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  are 
aware  of  the  amount  of  the  appropriations  at  the  present  time.  I 
inight*add  that  he  personally  handles  about  $100,000  in  cash  at  one 
time  each  regular  pay  day,  of  which  there  are  24  in  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  I)o  you  know  how  much  he  has  to  pay  for  his 
bond? 

Mr.  Zappone.  I  should  say  about  $20.  It  is  not  a  very  large 
amount,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  your  bond  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  I  pay  $75. ' 

The  Chairman.  You  are  bonded  in  what  sura  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  man  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  This  man  is  bonded  in  the  sum  of  $10,000;  but  the 
rate  on  a  small  bond  is  higher,  proportionately,  than  on  a  large  bond. 
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Then,  too,  my  bond  has  been  running  for  some  little  time.  I  got  it 
when  rates  were  lower  than  they  are  to-day.  You  will  probably 
recall  that  the  bonding  companies  have  made  a  determined  effort  to 
raise  the  price  of  bonds,  and  nave  succeeded  to  some  extent,  although 
they  have  not  yet  won  out  entirely.  In  another  year  or  two  I,  and 
also  my  cashier,  may  have  to  pay  a  much  higher  premium. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  next  item,  it  appears  that  you  have  either 
eliminated  one  district  fiscal  agent,  or  created  a  new  position.  Which 
is  it? 

Mr.  Zapponb.  I  have  simply  changed  the  designation  from  *' fiscal 
agent"  to  *' deputy  disbursing  clerk, '^  without  change  of  salary. 

At  the  end  of  the  matter  relating  to  the  accounts  division  is  a  new 
provision  similar  to  one  incorporated  in  the  1911  legislative  act  in 
connection  with  the  disbursing  office  of  the  Treasurv  Department. 
By  this  provision  the  deputy  disbursing  clerk  is  authoriz(Ml  to  sign 
checks  in  the  name  of  the  disbursing  clerk  in  cases  of  emergency,  and 
when  the  latter  is  absent  from  his  office. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  see  this  addition  to  our  present  law. 
You  gentlemen,  I  know,  reaUze  that  the  department  has  grown  very 
rapidly  during  recent  years.  As  already  stated,  the  number  of  checks 
issued  each  year  is  over  100,000 — a  great  many  for  one  man  to  sign. 
There  is  also  such  a  thing  as  a  person  becoming  sick,  or  having  to  take 
a  little  leave,  although  people  occupying  positions  like  mine  do  not 
get  veiy  much  leave. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  law  as  it  stands  now,  are  you  personally 
required  to  sign  every  check? 

Mr.  Zappone.  I  am  personaUy  required  to  sign  every  check  issuing 
from  our  department  in  the  city  of  Washington.  We  have  some 
fiscal  agents  m  the  field,  of  course;  but  I  sign  everything  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  personally  sim  every  check  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  Every  check,  including  those  for  the  salaries  of  all 
the  field  employees — over  100,000  checks  a  year. 

Mr.  Lamb,  l^hey  are  making  this  provision  in  other  departments, 
too.  The  TVeasury  Department  asked  for  it  before  my  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  iZAPPONE.  This  is  a  provision  similar  to  that  for  the  disbursing 
clerk  of  the  Treasury  Department.     I  am  not  complaining  at  all, 

fentlemen;  but  when  you  are  signing  from  1,000  to  2,000  checks  a 
ay,  aroimd  the  first  of  the  month,  this  duty  becomes  rather  arduous. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  the  chief  argument  for  the  change 
would  be  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  put  in  your  time  in  doing  a 
little  more  valuable  work  than  merely  signing  your  name. 

Mr.  Lamb.  That  is  the  argument  that  was  made  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Zappone.  TTiat  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman;  and  when  my  duties 
necessitate  my  being  away  from  my  office  (as  I  have  been  during  the 
past  week  or  two),  1  have  to  go  home  and  work  at  night  to  catch  up 
on  routine  business,  including  the  signature  of  all  checks  which  have 
been  prepared  during  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  will  you  give  the  committee 
an  idea  of  how  much  overtime  vou  orainarily  give  to  your  work  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  My  modesty  hardly  permits  me  to  answer  that. 
I  have  never  kept  any  account,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  work  a  great 
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deal  overtime.  In  fact,  there  is  hardhr  a  night  I  do  not  work,  if 
I  am  at  home.  Once  in  a  while  I  do  take  a  night  off,  at  the  request 
of  my  wife.  But  otherwise  the  business  of  the  department,  par^ 
ticularly  during  the  winter  season,  requires  m^  personal  attention 
not  only  during  the  day,  but  also  during  a  portion  of  each  evening, 
either  at  home  or  at  my  office. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  usual  hours  at  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  From  9  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.  I  never  leave  the  office 
before  half  past  5,  and  often  I  have  anywhere  from  two  to  six  men 
engaged  at  work  there  at  night  with  me.  I  have  arranged  to  have 
four  there  to-night;  and  when  I  leave  here  I  will  go  there,  and  work 
until  10  o'clock  on  some  special  official  business. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  provision  for  extra  pay  for  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  None  whatever  for  employees  on  the  statutory  rolL 
Our  work,  of  course,  is  just  like  that  of  a  banking  house;  we  have  to 
balance  our  accounts  every  day.  The  financial  reports  and  manj 
other  fiscal  matters  must  be  kept  up  all  the  time,  ^l^lile  Congress  is 
in  session  we  have  a  good  many  special  reports  to  make,  too — a  good 
many  compilations  that  are  called  for  by  the  Secretary,  and  i^ch 
simply  can  not  be  done  during  the  day  without  interrupting  the  cur^ 
rent  routine  work  and  allowing  it  to  run  behind.  The  conunittee  on 
expenditures  went  into  this  matter  quite  thoroughly  last  winter,  and 
it  IS  understood  that  they  will  shortly  make  some  recommendation 
tb  Confess  regarding  the  discontinuance  of  some  of  these  reports. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  usually  take  your  annual  leave? 

Mr.  Zappone.  I  do  not  think  I  nave  had  any  leave  in  seven  years, 
I  might  add  that  although  I  have  been  in  the  Government  service  for 
30  years,  I  have  never  been  sick  except  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time, 
and  even  then  I  went  to  the  office  ana  performed  my  work.  I  have 
always  managed  to  get  down  to  the  office  in  some  way,  although  that 
is  not  a  record  that  I  am  trying  for.  When  I  am  sick  I  wouldrather 
be  at  work. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  can  duplicate  that. 

Mr.  Zappone.  But  we  are  quite  accustomed  to  working  overtime 
in  our  office.  We  do  not  mind  it;  and  I  must  say  that  my  subordi- 
nates have  always  responded  cheerfully. 

I  hope  my  request  for  additional  clerks  will  be  allowed,  if  you  can 
consistently  grant  the  increase,  which  is  predicated  largely  upon  the 
increases  that  you  gentlemen  will  probably  make  in  the  vanous  appro- 
priations for  the  department.  If  you  do  not  make  many  large 
mcreases  in  the  appropriations,  I  can  get  along  with  fewer  new  places. 
Instead  of  six,  as  mdicated,  I  believe  I  can  get  along  with  four.  If 
the  estimates  go  through  about  as  they  have  been  submitted,  how- 
ever, I  shall  need  all  of  the  force  included  in  the  estimates  for  the 
Accounts  Division. 

There  is  one  other  suggested  promotion  here  that  I  do  not  believe 
I  have  yet  discussed — that  of  trie  supervising  bookkeeper.  He  has 
been  in  the  Government  service  for  10  years,  and  it  has  been  two  years 
since  he  has  had  a  promotion.  He  is  also  a  very  efficient  man,  and 
one  of  the  willing  workers — one  of  the  men  always  ready  to  work 
overtime. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  been  acting  as  a  supervising  bookkeeper  I 

Mr.  Zappone.  He  has  been  acting  as  a  supervising  bookkeeper,  but 
his  salary  is  now  $1,800.     He  is  a  clerk  of  class  4.^1  ^ni  acquainted 
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with  the  feelmg  of  committees  of  Congress  ^nerally  that  they  do 
notlwant  clerks  to  go  hisher  than  $1,800;  sol  thou^nt  I  would  caU 
him  by  a  title  which  fits  ms  work.  He  is  the  supervising  bookkeeper 
of  the  department^  and  has  8  or  10  clerks  imder  him  connected  with 
that  work,  in  addition  to  which  he  is  charged  with  the  indexing  of 
the  annual  report  of  expenditures  of  the  department.  It  requires 
from  30,000  to  40,000  cards  a  year  to  index  that  report  and  classify 
it  as  it  is  now  classified.  In  giving  you  the  expenditures  of  the  depart- 
ment a  few  minutes  a^,  I  read  the  recapitulation  from  that  report. 
V.  The  Chaibman.  And  he  keeps  up  those  cards,  does  he  ? 
^  Mr.  Zappone.  He  keeps  up  those  cards  in  addition  to  looking  after 
the  general  bookkeeping  of  the  department.  He  will  also  supervise 
the  Books  that  are  kept  for  the  liabilities  and  the  expenditures  in  the 
several  bureaus  of  the  department.  I  make  periodical  inspections  of 
these  books,  so  as  to  have  a  uniform  system  throughout  tne  depart- 
ment, and  the  supervising  bookkeeper  will  accompany  me. 

The  Chairman.  Just  wnat  does  he  do  as  supervising  bookkeeper  ? 
Does  he  do  anything  more  than  inspect  the  books  occasionally  to  see 
that  they  are  being  Kept  according  to  the  prescribed  method  1 

Mr.  ZiAPPONE.  That  is  all,  so  far  as  the  other  bureaus  are  con- 
cemed.  You  could  cut  out  the  term  *' supervising''  if  you  wish.  I 
thought  it  would  perhaps  assist  in  getting  the  place  through  on  the 
floor  of  the  House;  and  it  is  an  expression  that  is  used  in  some  of 
the  other  departments.  In  the  Treasury  Department  these  men 
are  called  **  principal  bookkeepers."  The  Treasury  Department  has 
fL  bookkeeper  at  $1,900  in  the  office  of  the  chief  clerk;  two  principal 
bookkeepers,  at  $2,100  each,  and  12  bookkeepers,  at  $2,000  each,  in 
the  division  of  bookkeeping  and  warrants;  one  bookkeeper,  at  $2,100, 
in  the  division  of  loans  and  currency;  one  principal  bookkeeper, 
at  $2,500,  and  one  assistant  bookkeeper,  at  $2,100,  in  the  office  or 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  one  bookkeeper,  at  $2,400,  in 
the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
national  currency  reimbursement,  and  one  assistant  bookkeeper,  at 
$2,000,  in  the  same  office;  one  bookkeeper,  at  $2,000,  and  one  assist- 
ant bookkeeper,  at  $2,000,  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency. 

In  the  Department  of  Justice,  also,  thev  have  a  chief  bookkeeper 
at  $2,000.  I  therefore  think  $2,000  woulcl  be  a  proper  salary  for  our 
supervising  bookkeeper.. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  in  connection 
with  the  increase  of  clerks  submitted. 

Mr.  Zappone.  I  have  not,  sir,  unless  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee desires  to  ask  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  note  to  the  effect  that  two  clerks  at  $840 
and  three  clerks  at  $720  have  been  dropped. 

Mr.  Zappone.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  those  low- 

frade  places  at  $720  and  $840.  I  have  increased  the  places  at  $900. 
t  is  very  difficult  to  get  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  that 
low  salfioy  people  who  are  capable  of  performing  acceptable  work 
in  my  office.  On  account  of  the  present  high  cost  of  hving,  I  can 
not  get  acceptable  clerks  at  $720  and  $840,  and  as  a  result  I  prac^ 
tically  have  to  recruit  that  portion  of  my  roll  from  the  messenger 
service  of  the  department — ^rrom  messengers  who  have  since  taken 
the  clerk's  examination  and  have  gotten  on  the  eligible  list.    That 
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is  not  the  best  of  clerical  material,  by  any  means.  I  believe  that 
if  these  places  are  raised  to  $900,  I  can  get  a  better  class  of  men 
from  the  Civil  Service  Conmiission  to  fill  them.  But  I  shall  not 
urge  this  change  veiy  strongly,  sir.  The  positions  may  stay  just  as 
they  are  at  present,  if  you  so  desire. 

The  Chairman.  You  submit  an  estimate  for  an  additional  mes- 
senger? 

Mr.  Zappone.  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary,  sir.  My  working  force 
At  present  is  so  divided  that  the  division  occupies  tliree  floors  in  the 
west  end  of  the  main  administration  building;  and  one  messenger 
"can  not  handle  with  dispatch  the  volume  of  work  to  be  done.  As  a 
result,  I  have  to  call  on  such  assistance  as  I  can  get  from  the  bureaus 
by  telephoning  them  to  send  their  messengers  over  and^  otherwise. 
Sometimes,  also,  I  use  the  messengers  of  the  Secretary,  in  the  hall. 
I  should  like  to  have  a  messenger  on  one  of  the  upper  floors.  I  feel 
that  it  would  assist  the  work  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  agam  to  the  provision  you  have  inserted 
here  to  permit  the  deputy  disbursing  clerk  to  sign  checks,  do  you, 
yourself,'  sign  the  checks  for  the  department  oy  authority  of  a 
general  statute  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  applies  to  all  the  departments  of  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  Yes,  sir;  a  general  statute. 

The  Chairbian.  There  is  not  any  statute  existing  now  by  which 
that  duty  could  be  assigned  to  a  disbursing  clerk  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  or  by  your  action) 

Mr.  Zappone.  Only  in  the  case  of  sickness  or  other  absence  from 
the  department.  When  present  I  must  sign  the  checks.  I  can  not 
delegate  that  to  anyone  else.  If  I  should  be  taken  suddenly  sick, 
there  is  a  statute  under  which  the  Secretary  may  appoint  some  one 
to  act  temporarily  during  my  absence.  The  Government  has  pro- 
vided that  statute  so  that  its  work  shall  not  be  crippled;  but  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  small  delay.  I  feel  that  tnis  provision,  if 
incorporated  in  the  bill,  will  have  a  good  chance  to  go  through, 
having  the  precedent  of  the  provision  for  the  Treasury  Department 
as  inserted  in  the  legislative  bill  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Lamb.  That  was  done  last  year  for  the  Treasury  Department, 
I  know. 

Mr.  Zappone.  Yes,  and  I  am  asking  for  no  additional  money  for 
the  puipose ;  I  am  merely  asking  for  a  law  to  protect  the  department. 
The  salary  is  already  provided  for  under  another  title — that  of  a 
fiscal  agent,  at  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest  i 

Mr.  Zappone.  Nothing  imless  the  committee  wishes  to  ask  some 
<juestions. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  not 
detain  you  further.     We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Zappone.  You  are  quite  welcome,  sir.  I  have  with  me  copies 
of  all  the  fiscal  and  other  departmental  reports  mentioned  in  my 
testimony,  in  case  you  would  like  to  see  them. 

The  QHAiRBiAN.  Yes;  I  should  hke  to  see  them. 

Mr,  Zappone.  I  will  leave  them. 
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afternoon  session  (continued). 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Arnold,  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  PubUca- 
tions  is  here.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  general  statement  that 
he  may  wish  to  make  prior  U>  the  discussion  of  the  bill  in  detail. 

STATEMElfT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  A.  ABHOLD,  EDITOB  AITD  CHIEF 
OF  THE  DIVISIOH  OF  PUBUCATIOHS,  DEPABTMElfT  OF 
AOBICTJITXJBE. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  hereto- 
fore outlined  to  you  the  work  of  the  division;  but  with  your  per- 
mission I  should  like  to  submit  the  following  brief  statement  with 
regard  to  its  general  duties  and  responsibilities: 

The  Division  of  Publications  has  no  projects.  It  does  not  originate 
any  new  work.  The  work  does  not  diner  from  year  to  year,  the  only 
variation  bemg  in  the  amount  of  work  it  performs  for  the  Secretary 
and  the  various  bureaus,  divisions,  and  offices  of  the  department. 
It  is  the  publishing  house  of  the  department  and  is  also  the  medium 
of  communication  oetween  the  department  and  the  pubUc.  All  the 
detidls  in  regard  to  the  pubUcation  work,  including  printing  and 
binding,  are  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  this  division. 
One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  this  division  is  the  supervision 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  fund  for  printing  and  binding,  amounting 
to  $460,000.  This  feature  of  the  division's  work  does  not  appear  in 
the  appropriation  for  its  support.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
the  approi)riation  for  printing  and  binding  should  be  include  in  the 
appropriation  for  this  division.  However,  the  Committee  on  Printing 
has  not  taken  that  view  of  the  matter,  preferring  to  centralize  all 
appropriations  for  printing  under  the  heading  ''Printing  and  bind- 
ing" m  the  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of 
the  Government.  If  this  amount  be  added  to  the  appropriation 
for  this  division  the  aggr^ate  fund  under  the  supervision  of  this 
office  would  be  over  $700,000.  Inasmuch  as  the  volume  of  work 
performed  by  this  division  during  the  last  fiscal  year  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  period  in  its  history,  it  seems  appropriate  to  review 
in  detail  the  character  of  the  work  aevolving  upon  tne  division. 

This  division  is  charged  with  editing,  illustrating,  indexing,  and 
distributing  all  of  the  publications  of  the  department,  of  which  last 
year  there  were  more  than  1,900  separate  and  distinct  documents,  the 
total  number  of  printed  copies  of  which  aggregated  more  than 
25^00,000,  of  which  about  9,000,000  were  Farmers'  bulletms. 

The  work  of  the  division  is  very  naturally  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, namely,  editing,  illustrating,  indexing,  and  distributing.    With 
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regard  to  each  of  these  I  desire  to  speak  somewhat  in  detail,  and  wiU 
take  them  up  for  consideration  in  tne  order  mentioned. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  aU  manuscripts  intended  for  publica- 
tion are  submitted  to  the  Di\nision  of  Publications.  There  they  are 
? laced  in  the  hands  of  editors,  who  read,  correct,  and  criticize  them, 
'he  editors  in  their  reports  describe  the  general  scope  and  character 
of  the  publications  and  ofler  any  suggestions  that  they  may  have  to 
make  with  regard  to  improvement,  lul  of  which  are  included  in  the 
reports  made  to  the  Secretary  by  the  chief  of  the  division.  The 
prmting  of  any  publication  is  not  undertaken  imtil  it  has  been 
approved  bv  the  Secretary.  In  this  reading  and  criticism  the  editors 
are  guided  Tby  the  needs  and  purposes  of  the  department  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  any  bureau,  and  they  give  particular  regard  to  the  suit- 
ability of  the  material  for  publication  and  distribution.  If,  in  our 
judgment,  it  would  not  serve  a  useful  purpose,  a  recommendation  to 
that  effect  is  m*ade  to  the  Secretary.  If  the  manuscript  would  be 
improved  hy  reduction  or  elaboration,  a  suggestion  to  that  effect  is 
made.  It  is  largely  upon  the  editor's  recommendation  to  print  a 
publication,  or  to  withhold  approval,  that  the  Secretary  bases  his 
decision.  After  the  Secretary  has  approved  the  publication,  the 
division  makes  up  a  scheme  of  distribution,  adding  to  the  number 
required  for  the  hsts  of  the  originating  bureau  such  number  of  copies 
as,  in  our  judgment,  is  likely  to  be  required  to  meet  the  popular 
demand.  This  division  also  adjusts  any  differences  between  the 
bureaus  and  reconciles  any  statements  that  might  be  contradictory 
to  those  in  some  other  pubUcation.  If  any  rererences  are  made  to 
subjects  which  come  within  the  province  of  some  other  bureau,  the 
approval  of  that  bureau  is  secured  or  the  differences  adjusted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  bureaus.  After  all  of  the  preliminary  work  has 
been  performed  upon  the  manuscript  and  it  has  oeen  made  to  conform 
to  the  Secretary's  instructions  with  regard  to  it,  a  rec|uisition  is  drawn 
upon  the  Pubhc  Printer.  This  gives  instructions  with  regard  to  size, 
style,  paper,  and  all  other  detaus  in  connection  with  the  work.  In 
due  time  proof  is  received  and  read  in  this  division,  as  well  as  in  the 
orij^ating  office,  after  which  it  is  returned  to  the  Government 
Prmting  Office. 

Delivery  of  the  completed  work  to  the  Division  of  Publications 
usually  takes  place  in  the  course  of  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  after 
return  of  final  proof  to  the  Grovernment  Printing  Office.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  the  practice  of  economy  in  the  publication  work  are  numer- 
ous and  are  always  seized  upon  by  this  division,  the  object  being  to 
secure  for  the  department  the  greatest  possible  output  of  work  with 
the  available  appropriation.  I^et  me  mention  an  illustration  or  two 
of  the  opportunities  of  which  I  speak.  The  Experiment  Station 
Record  is  a  pubhcation  of  100  pages  and  is  issued  about  18  times  a 
year.  For  a  long  while  it  was  sewed;  that  is  to  say,  the  printed  ^eets 
were  assembled  and  sewed  together  bj  hand,  involving  considerable 
time  and  expense.  Now  the  Kecord  is  wire  stitched;  that  is  to  say, 
the  sheets  are  put  together  and  fastened  by  wire  put  through  the 
sides  near  the  back.  The  saving  effected  by  this  change  amounts 
to  about  $3,200  per  year  for  tfis  single  publication.  SVequently 
it  is  found  that  after  a  manuscript  is  put  mto  proof  it  makes,  say, 
18  pages,  which  is  not  an  economical  size  for  printing.  This  division, 
by  rearrangement,  condensation,  or  omission  of  matter,  reduces  it 
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to  16  pages,  and  thereby  on  an  edition  of  20,000  copies  effects  a  saving 
of  about  $50.  Rei^uests  are  frequently  received  for  blanks  which 
are  of  such  dimensions  that  thej-  CAn  not  be  economicalljr  cut  from 
paf>er  of  the  standard  size.  This  office  alters  the  dimensions  of  the 
desired  blank  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  its  usefulness, 
thereby  greatly  reducing  the  cost.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  of 
daily  occurrence  in  this  division.  The  same  supervision  is  exercised 
over  all  printing  and  binding  of  the  department.  The  editors  upon 
whom  tms  work  devolves  are  well  qualmed  to  perform  it  on  account 
of  their  education   and  experience  with  regard   to  such  matters. 

The  division  endeavors  in  everj^  way  to  be  helpful  to  the  various 
bureaus,  divisions,  and  offices  in  securing  for  them  the  printing  and 
binding  they  rejjuire. 

If  a  publication  makes  50  or  60  printed  pages,  a  detailed  subject 
index  is  prepared  by  a  force  which  has  been  assembled  for  that 
purpose  and  is  prepared  to  do  all  indexing  required. 

The  illustrations  to  accompany  a  publication  are  prepared  in  the 
illustration  section,  where  draftsmen  and  photographers  are  em- 
ployed. The  number  of  drawings  made  last  year  was  1,460,  while 
the  number  of  photographs  aggregated  99,122.^  Manv  of  the  photo- 
graphs are  not  used  in  publications,  but  are  preserved  as  part  of  the 
record  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  vanous  bureaus,  divisions, 
and  offices.  Ijantem  slides  are  also  prepared  and  are  extensively 
used  in  demonstration  work  and  by  lecturers  who  are  sent  out  by 
the  department. 

The  distribution  of  the  enormous  number  of  the  various  publica- 
tions of  this  department  is  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude,  over 
140  persons  being  exclusively  employed  in  such  service.  As  soon  as 
a  publication  is  received  from  the  pnnter  it  is  sent  out  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme  of  distribution  previously  arranged,  leaving  only  a 
supply  on  hand  for  miscellaneous  distribution.  From  this  supply 
the  publications  are  sent  to  miscellaneous  applicants  until  the  edi- 
tion IS  exhausted,  after  which,  if  no  funds  are  available  for  reprinting, 
applicants  are  referred  to  the  superintendent  of  documents.  It  is 
the  policy,  however,  to  keep  in  stock  those  publications  for  which 
there  is  a  demand;  in  other  words,  to  give  to  the  people  what  they 
most  want.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  supply  apph- 
cants  with  everything  they  ask  for,  some  of  them  requesting  large 
numbers  of  the  same  or  different  bulletins,  ill  which  case  we  can  not. 
of  course,  supply  all,  sending  a  few,  of  which  the  applicant  is  advised 
by  a  printed  slip  accompanying  the  publications  mailed  to  him. 
About  3,000  letters  are  received  daily  in  this  division,  or  are  referred 
to  it  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  work  connected  with  answering  them, 
deciding  what  publications  should  be  sent,  and  mailing  the  pubHca- 
tions  is  of  very  great  magnitude.     It  is,  however,  kept  up  to  date. 

I  should  like  to  state  also  what  is  a  fact  with  regard  to  the  Division 
of  Publications  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  is  that 
it  is  the  only  similar  division  separately  and  independently  appro- 

fniated  for  in  the  Government  service,  it  has  been  in  existence  now 
or  21  years.  Similar  editorial  or  publishing  sections  have  been  estab- 
lished in  practically  all  the  other  departments  of  the  Government, 
perhaps  tne  largest  and  most  recent  one  being  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor;  but  so  far  the  mamitude  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  them  has  not  attained  to  that  of  the  Division  of  Pubiica- 
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tions  of  the  Department  of  Apiculture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  no  other  government  that  distributes  the  nimiber  of  publications 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  distributes,  and  no  other 
department  of  the  Grovemment  distributes  as  man^  publications  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  all  of  which  are  distributed  bv  the 
Division  of  Publications.     I  will  now  take  up  the  estimates  in  detail. 

The  second  item,  Mr.  Chairman  (omitting  the  first  one,  as  that  con- 
cerns me,  and  I  would  rather  not  speak  of  it,  preferring  to  leave  that 
entirely  to  your  decision),  is  for  two  assistant  editors,  at  $2,000  each, 
increase  of  one  submitted.  I  should  like  to  consider  at  the  same 
time  the  two  following  items. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  Division  of  PubUcations  two 
assistant  editors  at  $1,400,  four  at  $1,600,  and  one  at  $2,000.  It  is 
proposed  by  these  estimates  to  promote  one  of  the  $1,600  men  to 
$2,000,  promote  the  three  remainmg  ones  to  $1,800,  and  promote  one 
of  the  $1,400  assistant  editors  to  $1,600,  leaving  only  one  at  $1,400. 
I  should  like  to  make  a  special  plea  to  you  gentlemen  in  behalf  of 
these  men.  They  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  department  for 
periods  varying  from  five  to  ten  years  at  the  salaries  they  are  now 
receiving,  and  they  are  rendering  very  efficient  service.  They  are 
the  men  who  criticize  and  review  the  matter  submitted  for  publica- 
tion, and  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  it  is  upon  their  judgment  and 
recommendations  that  the  Secretary  is  largely  influenced  m  deciding 
whether  the  matter  shall  be  printed  or  not.  They  are  rendering 
expert  service  which,  in  my  judgment,  in  a  large  publishing  house  or 
a  metropoUtan  newspaper  would  command  from  $40  to  $60  a  week. 

The  (^AIRMAN.  Have  you  no  $1,800  place  now  for  one  of  these 
editors? 

Mr.  Arnold.  We  have  not.  As  you  will  see  farther  on,  we  have 
an  indexer;  but  we  have  no  editorial  clerk  at  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  when  a  man  reaches  $1,600  the  only  pro- 
motion you  could  give  him  under  the  present  arrangement  woula  be 
to  $2,000? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Who  is  this  one  editor  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Which  one  ? 

Mr.  Lamb.  "One  editor,  who  shall  be  assistant  chief  of  division." 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  Mr.  StalUngs. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Arnold.  No  estimate  for  an  increase  is  made  for  him,  although 
in  my  judgment  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Why  is  one  asked  for  these  others  and  not  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do  not  know,  sir.    I  recommended  it  most  strongly. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Who  is  the  assistant  editor?  Here  is  "one  assistant 
editor  at  $1,600.''     Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Arnold.  We  have  four  at  $1,600. 

Mr.  Lamb.  But  I  see  one  by  itself  here.  There  are  three  up  above 
that. 

Mr.  Arnold.  There  is  one  at  $2,000.  Perhaps  that  is  the  one 
you  refer  to — ''One  assistant  editor,  $2,000."     That  is  Mr.  Handy. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  see  no  recommendation  there  for  him. 

Mr.  Arnold.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Did  you  make  any  for  him,  too  ? 
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Mr.  Abnold.  I  thought  that  we  would  be  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
motions of  the  other  deserving  editors  receiving  less  salary  who 
had  not  been  promoted  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  in  putting  in  one  assistant  editor 
at  $1,400,  jrou  wanted  to  have  one  position  on  the  rolls  at  that  salary 
as  an  entering  position  i 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  the  idea,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  next  item  is  an  increase  of  $200  submitted  for  the  assistant  in 
charge  of  indexing.  This  gentleman  has  been  receiving  a  salary  of 
$1,800  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  He  is  in  charge  of  a  force  which 
has  been  organized  to  do  the  indexing  required  for  our  pubUcations. 
He  also  prepares  and  maintains  a  card-index  by  subjects  of  all  the 
publications  of  the  department,  by  reference  to  which  one  can  ascer- 
tain easily  what  the  department  has  published  on  any  given  subject. 
On  account  of  the  service  this  assistant  is  rendering,  ne  is  entitled  to 
this  sUght  increase  of  $200, 

The  next  item  is  an  increase  of  $100  for  one  draftsman  or  photog- 
rapher. The  position  is  really  that  of  a  draftsman;  and  1  should 
like  to  add  that  I  consider  him  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best, 
all-around  draftsmen  in  the  city  of  Washington.  I  think  that  the 
$100  increase  is  certainly  deserved.  It  is  not  as  much  as  I  think  it 
ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  salaries  paid 
men  in  similar  employments  in  private  offices  about  town  i 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  am  not  fully  advised  in  regard  to  that.  I  only 
know  that  they  pay  them  all  tne  way  u))  to  $1,800  in  other  branches 
of  the  Government.  I  do  not  know  what  they  pay  in  private  estab^ 
lishments. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  what  you  say  about  him  would 
apply  to  the  other  two  in  the  following  item  i 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  should  Uke  to  say  a  word  about  that  next  item. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Before  you  do  that  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  I  see 
here  that  you  have  ^'one  assistant  in  charge  of  illustrations,  at 
$2,000." 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lamb.  And  the  indexing  clerk  gets  $1,800? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lamb.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  work  of  those  two 
people? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  really  think  the  assistant  in  charge  of  indexing 
should  have  been  promoted  at  the  time  the  assistant  in  charge  of 
illustrations  was  promoted. 

Mr.  Lamb.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Arnold.  For  some  reason  it  was  not  done. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Was  that  last  year,  or  year  before  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Oh,  that  has  been  several  years  a^o.  He  is  in  charge 
of  a  section  of  the  oivision,  and  as  such,  I  think,  is  entitled  to  $2,000, 
the  same  as  the  other  assistants  in  charge  of  sections. 

I  want  to  say  in  regard  to  one  of  the  draftsmen  at  $1,500,  where  an 
increase  of  $100  is  proposed,  that  he  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istrv  all  the  drawing  and  specifications  of  the  fixtures  in  the  new 
building  now  occupied  by  tne  bureau.  I  have  been  told  by  the 
assistant  chief  of  the  bureau  that  if  those  specifications  and  plans 
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had  been  procured  from  a  draftsman  outside  they  would  have  cost 
the  department  over  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  how  much  of  his  time  was  taken 
in  doin^  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Abnold.  I  can  not  state  that.  I  know  that  while  he  was  not 
employed  exclusively  at  it,  that  was  his  principal  work  for  a  period 
of  a  year,  I  should  say — ^not  exclusively. 

There  is  an  item  of  an  increase  of  $60  for  one  photographer,  making 
the  salary  $900.  It  is  believed  that  this  slight  increase  ought  to  be 
made. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  your  assistant  photographer? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  ^'one  assistant  photographer^'— $900  instead 
of  $840. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mp.  Arnold.  The  next  item  is  **One  foreman  of  miscellaneous 
distribution;  increase  of  $100  submitted."  He  is  in  charge  of  the 
distribution  of  all  pubUcations  other  than  farmers'  bulletins. 

I  ought  to  say  more  on  behalf  of  those  draftsmen.  There  are  only 
three  of  them  at  the  present  time.  They  work  very  hard,  overtime, 
and  freauently  on  Sundays.  I  reallv  feel  that  the  extra  $100  is  a 
very  little  promotion  in  recognition  of  their  service.  I  may  add  that 
the  entire  force,  draftsmen  and  photographers,  is  overworked  and 
underpaid. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  word  further  in  regard  to  this  foreman  of 
distribution:  Can  you  say  of  him  also  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
work  overtime  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  He  freauently  does.  He  has  been  there  for  about 
seventeen  years.     He  almost  never  takes  leave  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Lamb.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  Mr.  Hendricks. 

Mr.  TjAMB.  That  is  not  his  title  now,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  '* Foreman,  miscellaneous  distribution;"  yes,  sir. 
That  means  he  has  immediate  charge  of  the  mailing  of  the  miscella- 
neous pubUcations  other  than  farmers'  bulletins. 

Mr.  IjAmb.  I  thought  he  was  assistant  editor. 

Mr.  Arnold.  No,  sir;  this  is  Mr.  Hendricks  that  we  are  speaking 
about  now;  not  Mr.  Handy. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  duties  of  the  foreman  of  miscellaneous 
distribution  sufficiently  more  arduous  or  responsible  than  those  of 
the  foreman  of  farmers'  bulletin  distribution  to  warrant  the  diflfer- 
ence  of  $400  in  their  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  More  miscellaneous  pubUcations  are  distributed  than 
farmers'  buUetins.  More  than  9,000,000  farmers'  buUetins  were  dis- 
tributed, wherefis  about  16,000,000  miscellaneoxis  publications  were 
dhtributed.    That  is  the  difference. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  whUe  we  are  speaking  about  farmers'  buUetins 
that  most  of  the  farmers'  buUetins  which  we  send  out  upon  request  the 
of  you  gentlemen  here  are  put  up  and  sent  out  by  women.  They  do 
it  very  weU,  I  think,  and  very  promptly. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  comment  to  make  on  the 
roU  as  it  appears  anjrwhere  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  There  is  another  item,  Mr.  Chairman — "Seven  clerks, 
class  1 ;  increase  of  two  submitted." 

The  Chairman.  Where  there  is  merely  an  increase  in  the  force 
without  any  change  in  the  compensation,  will  you  just  include  it  all 
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in  one  comment  and  give  ns  in  a  general  way  your  reasons  for  thinking 
the  increase  ought  to  be  given  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  was  gomg  to  say  that  since  this  estimate  of  two 
additional  clerks  at  $1,200  was  submitted  I  have  concluded  to  ask 
you  to  reduce  that  to  two  clerks  at  $1,000.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
that  will  be  sufficient  compensation  for  the  clerks  we  propose  to  obtain. 

The  Chairman.  Just  where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  ''Seven  clerks,  class  1;  increase  of  two  submitted, 
$8,400." 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  can  strike  out  that  ''increase  of 
two  submitted?" 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir;  make  that  "five  clerks,  class  1,"  and  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  any  other  surprises  of  that  kind  in 
store  for  us,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  am  sorry  I  mentioned  it,  if  you  were  going  to  pass 
it.  That  would  necessitate  the  changing  of  '*ten  clerks  to  "twelve 
clerks  at  $1,000." 

The  two  additional  clerks  are  needed  in  the  document  section;  and 
it  jis  proposed  to  emplov  men.  Of  the  force  of  140  people  there  I 
think  we  have  only  eight  male  clerks,  while  at  least  two  more  are 
beUeved  to  be  required.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  skilled  laborers 
and  laborers  who  are  men,  but  we  are  short  on  male  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  in  your  division  cases  where  men 
and  women  working  side  by  side  and  doing  practically  the  same  work 
are  paid  different  salaries  ? 

ilr.  Arnold.  We  do  not  have  men  and  women  working  side  by 
side  doing  the  same  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  main,  do  you  endeavor  to  pay  an  equal 
salary  to  people  doing  similar  work  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  the  object.  We  can  not  always  do  that. 
The  force  has  to  be  adjusted  and  put  at  any  sort  of  work  that  hap- 
pens to  be  required,  and  that  is  most  urgent  at  the  time.  Sometimes 
the  clerks  do  skilled  laborers'  work,  and  vice  versa,  and  it  should  be 
said  to  their  credit  that  they  do  all  the  work  assigned  to  them  cheer- 
fuUy  and  efficiently. 

The  Chairman.  Very  good.  IlAve  you  anything  further  to  sug- 
gest on  this  roll  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  There  is  one  other  general  statement  I  want  to  make; 
and  that  is  as  to  a  recommendation  for  a  change  in  the  titles  of  the 
clerks  and  of  skilled  laborers,  so  as  to  provide  for  clerks  and  skilled 
laborers. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  it  here,  "Clerks  or  skilled  laborers." 

ilr.  Arnold.  I  should  say,  "Clerks  or  skilled  laborers."  The 
reason  for  the  change  in  title  is  that  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  it 
would  be  possible  to  appoint  and  employ  a  clerk  or  a  skilled  laborer, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  might  reauife. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Is  there  any  difference  in  tneir  duties? 

Mr.  Arnold.  There  is.  Clerks  are  used  as  stenographers,  type- 
writers, bookkeepers,  keeping  records  and  files  and  making  orders, 
etc.  Skilled  laborers  assemble  pubKcations,  put  them  in  envelopes, 
and  seal  them.  They  also  put  them  in  sacks  and  carry  them  on  trucks 
to  the  wagons  to  be  dehvered  to  the  post  office,  to  the  Senate  and 
and  House  buildings,  and  other  places.  They  also  assist  in  loading 
and  unloading  publications.     Formerly  many  clerks  were  employed 
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addressing  envelopes.  Now  that  this  work  is  done  by  machinery,  they 
are  performing  other  work.  When  necessary,  they  are  put  at  Ught 
skilled  laborers'  work.  With  the  change  recommended,  it  would  be 
possible  to  appoint  skilled  laborers  in  the  places  of  clerks  when  vacan- 
cies occur. 

Following  out  that  plan,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  combine  the  25  clerks 
at  $840  on  the  present  roll  and  the  15  skilled  laborers  at  $840,  which 
gives  us  40  clerts  or  skilled  laborers.  % 

Mr.  Lamb.  That  is  in  this  note  down  here,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Is  it  ?    I  had  not  noticed  that. 

Mr.  Lamb.  There  is  a  note  at  the  bottom  there. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Then  there  are  **15  skilled  laborers."  I  should  be 
dad  if  you  would  change  that  to  '45  clerks  or  skilled  laborers." 
The  32  clerks  at  $720  and  the  19  skilled  laborers  at  $720  are  combined 
in  the  estimate  of  50  clerks  or  skilled  laborers,  one  being  transferred 
to  the  Secretary's  roll. 

The  CHAraMAN.  That  is  clear  enough. 

Mr.  Arnold.  It  is  clear  enough,  I  think. 

There  is  one  change  very  near  the  end — ^four  charwomen,  at  $480 
apiece.  It  is  proposed  simply  to  employ  one  more  for  a  whole  day 
rather  than  half  a  day,  and  decrease  the  number  employed  for  half  a 
day. 

The  Chairman.  Passing  to  your  general  provisions:  Have  you 
anv  change  there  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  believe  there  is  no  change  in  the  total  amount. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  now  with  regard  to  your 
mailing  device?  Have  you  got  the  office  entirely  equipped  with 
up-to-date  labor-saving  machmes  ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  entirely  equipped.  We 
have  been  adding  machinery,  as  you  know,  from  time  to  tune.  We 
now  have  four  small  electric  addressing  machines,  averaging  10,000  per 
day  each;  three  foot-power  addressing  machines,  averaging  9,000  per 
day  each;  one  large  electric  addressmg  machine,  averagmg  22,000 
a  day;  three  electric  stencil-cutting  machines,  averaging  500  each 
per  day;  two  foot-power  stencil-cuttmg  machines,  averaging  300  each 
per  day;  and  five  electric  paper-folding  machines  averaging  18,000 
each  per  day.  I  ought  to  state  that,  as  you  know,  we  have  been 
gradually  taking  over  the  mailing  lists  of  all  the  bureaus,  divisions, 
and  offices,  and  they  are  now  practically  all  in  our  possession  and  on 
stencils.  There  is  but  one  list  yet  to  be  turned  over  to  us  from  the 
Biu^au  of  Animal  Industry,  which  I  think  consists  of  about  900  or 
1,200  names. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  from  memory  what  mailing  liste 
you  have  that  are  permanent? 

^  Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  say  that  each  bureau  has  a  mailing 
list,  which  is  usually  subdivided  by  professions  or  occupations;  and 
when  it  is  contemplated  to  mail  a  bulletin  only  that  portion  of  the  list 
is  used  to  which  the  pubUcation  would  be  likely  to  be  of  interest. 
We  have  on  stencil  in  our  office  at  this  time  754,332  names  and 
addresses.  That  does  not  mean  that  any  considerable  portion  of  tiiat 
number  is  used  for  any  siogle  publication.  For  instance,  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  has  a  list  here  of  29,387  names. 

The  Chairman.  That  list  is  made  up,  I  suppose,  of  their  cooperatora 
and  collaborators  throughout  the  country? 
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Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir.  When  a  bulletin  is  ready  to  mail,  they 
make  an  order  on  us  to  do  the  mailing,  and  we  put  the  bulletin  in  an 
envelope  and  address  it  and  put  it  in  tne  mail. 

The  Chatkman.  Will  you  continue,  and  let  us  have  that  complete 
list  if  you  have  it? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes;  I  have  it  here.    I  can  submit  it. 

The  Chatkman.  I  wish  you  would  do  this.  We  will  not  detain  the 
committee  to  have  you  read  it  now;  but  I  should  like  to  have  you 
insert  in  the  record  at  this  place  a  statement  beginning,  as  you  cUd 
there,  with  the  aggregate  number  of  names  that  you  have  on  stencil; 
then  the  items  that  make  up  that  aggregate,  indicating  after  or  in 
connection  with  each  one  the  class  of  persons  included. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

The  aggregate  number  of  names  on  stencil  is  754,332.  The  number 
maintained  on  the  mailing  Usts  of  the  various  bureaus,  divisions,  and 
offices,  with  the  subdivisions  or  items  thereof  showing  classes  or  occu- 
pations of  persons,  is  given  in  the  following  statement: 


Mailing  lists  on  stencils  mfiintained  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY.' 

Qsed  for  raKulatloDs:  S.  ased  for  Servtoe  Anno 
purposes  (oiroolar  letucB,  blank  forma,  etc.] 


V 

[P,  used  for  publicatiooa;  R,  oaedfor  ra^uf&tlons^  Sj^  osed  for^Servioe  AnnotmoenMnta;  X,  osed  for  othar 

Numbar 
General  mailing  list:  of  names. 

PR.  List  A  (practically  all  publicationB  of  bureau) 55 

P.  Scientific  (scientists) 56 

P.  Medical  science  (principally  city  health  officials) 103 

P.  Veterinarians 180 

P:  Zoological 18 

PRX.  Breeders'  associations 68 

P.  Live  stock 66 

P.  Poultry 25 

P.  General 66 

P.  Popular 23 

PRSa  .  State  veterinarians 75 

PRSX.  State  officials 148 

PRSX.  State  boards  of  health 41 

924 

Lists  to  which  only  regulations  are  sent: 

R.  Regulations  (miscellaneous) 40 

R.  Meat  inspection 99 

R.  Transportation  companies 800 

939 

Press  list  (moetly  newspapers  in  tick  territories) 850 

(Other  press  lists  are  made  up  specially  from  newspaper  directory 
as  occasion  requires,  and  are  not  kept  in  type.) 

SX.  Packing  houses 850 

RX.  Railroads  (receipts  for  regulations) 210 

XP.  Dairy  organizations 404 

X.  Cooperative  creameries 2, 067 

X.  Individual  creameries 2, 865 

X.  Cooperative  cheese  factories 366 

X.  Individual  cheese  factories 3, 100 

P.  Foreign  (institutions,  exchanges,  cooperators,  etc.) 300 

PRSX.  Employees  (inspectors  in  chaige  of  8tations,etc.) 225 


Total  for  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 13, 099 

ladbaro,  bowertc 
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BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY.  Numb« 

of  names. 

Domestic  list  (individuals  specially  interested,  or  cooperating) 760 

Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  (individuals  specially  interested,  or  co- 
operating)   63 

Press  list  (newspapers — sporting  and  game) 54 

Total 877 

BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Importers  list 946 

Miscellaneous  importers  list 1, 887 

Foreign  list  (individuals  and  institutions) 192 

Chemistry  general  list 246 

Foreign  Trade  Journals 63 

Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  list 48 

Director  Chemist  list  (not  on  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  list  of 

chemists) 15 

Food  and  dairy 123 

Food  officials,  food  chemists 223 

Domestic  trade  journals 191 

Amcultural  Experiment  Stations 55 

Library  list .• 53 

Food  officials,  secretaries  boards  of  pharmacy  list 53 

Food  officials,  superior  officers  list 58 

Special  Food  Inspection  Decision  list 34 

Branch  laboratories  list 21 

Miscellaneous  list 38 

Forei^  embassies  and  lections 36 

Association  Official  Chemists  list 8 

Municipal  chemist  list 67 

Sugar  list 3 

Insecticides  list 1 

Plant  analysis  list 1 

Leather  and  paper 3 

List  of  ports  to  receive  food  inspection  decisions 20 

Total 4,384 

BUREAU  OP  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Domestic  list  (persons  specially  interested  or  cooperating) 527 

Canada.  Cuba,  and  Mexico  (persons  specially  interested  or  cooper- 
ating)   28 

556 

BUREAU   OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY. 

Domestic  list  (persons  specially  interested  or  cooperating) 139 

Foreign  list  (same) 60 

Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  (same) 10 

Directors,  agricultural  experiment  stations,  etc 204 

Total 413 

Druff  plant  investigations: 

Miscellaneous  list  (persons  specially  interested  or  cooperating).  257 

Drug  journals 49 

Medical  journals 54 

Colleges  of  pharmacy 75 

Boards  of  pharmacy,  secretaries 51 

Foreign  (persons  specially  interested  or  cooperating) 12 

Canada  ^persons  especially  interested  or  cooperatii^) 5 

Farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  list 28, 332 

Agents'  list 157 

Total  for  Plant  Industry 28,992 
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P0RB8T  SBBVIOB.  Number 

of] 


Forest  Service  Frees  Bulletin  list 4,069 

List  I,  formerly  List  A,  agricultural  journals 363 

Forest  supervisors 162 

Lumber  trade  journals 140 

Librarv  list 1, 681 

Special  list  (Forest  Service  members,  scientific) 759 

Special  list,  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  (persons  specially  interested).  44 

Foreign  list,  schools,  and  persons  specially  interested 41 

Foreign  list,  government  officials  and  persons  specially  interested. ..  138 

Foreign  liet,  associations 10 

Foreign  list,  botanical  gardens 11 

Foreign  list,  libraries 7 

92 
82 

Civic  societies 13, 946 

Legislators 7, 137 

Electrical 8,786 

Box  factories 2,649 

Hardwood  associations 544 

Tanneries 972 

Bailways 16,431 

Mining  experts,  contractors,  and  operators 15, 816 

Tight  coopera^,  persons  interested 1,219 

Forestry  associations 1, 836 

Slack  cooperage,  persons  interested 2,135 

Turpentiners , , 1, 160 

Wood  preservers 1, 989 

Veneer  manu^Eu^turers 686 

Chemical  industries 3, 305 

Engineers 6, 766 

Lumber  manufacturers 8,286 

General  (any  applicant  for  publications) 3, 160 

Stockmen 33,883 

Fumers  interested  in  forestry 210, 697 

Total : 348,983 

LIBRABT. 

Bulletin  list  (to  which  is  sent  Library  bulletins) 267 

Bulletin  list,  foreign  (to  which  is  sent  Library  bulletins) 2 

Libraries,  domestic  list  f librarians  in  the  United  States) 148 

Libraries,  foreign  list  (librarians  in  foreign  coimtriee) 48 

Libraries,  Canada,  Cuoa,  Mexico  list 8 

Libraries,  foreign  feurmers'  bulletin  list  (libraries  and  individuals). .  63 
Libraries,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico  farmers*  bulletin  list  (miscella- 
neous list) 13 

Total 549 

Foreig[n  monthly  list: 

Library  (librarians) 954 

Publications  (miscellaneous) 1, 810 

Canada  (miscellaneous) 1,096 

Cuba  (miscellaneous) 164 

Mexico  (miscellaneous) 130 

Total 4,703 
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DIVISION  OP  PUBLICATIONS.  Nombar 

of  I 


Library  list,  division  of  publications  (State  librarians  principally). .  367 

List  A,  No.  1  (new8i>apers,  agricultural  and  stock  principally) 1, 227 

Embassies  and  legations  in  Washington 41 

Indian  school  superintendents , 123 

State  agricultural  officials,  No.  2,  A  (commissioners  of  a^culture). .  22 
State  agricultural  officials,  No.  2,  B  (governors  and  agncultural  offi- 
cials)   93 

Monthly  list  (miscellaneous  individuals) 213, 766 

Grange  list  (individual  members  of  granges) 25|  000 

Washington  correspondents 214 

Total 240,868 

CONGRESSIONAL  U8T. 

Senate,  city  addresses 96 

House,  city  addresses 394 

Senate,  home  addresses 92 

House,  home  addresses 385 

Total 967 

ROAD  INQUIRY. 

Domestic  list  (miscellaneous  individuals,  civil  engineers,  etc.) 3, 622 

Foreign  (same,  onlv  foreign) 11 

Cuba  (same,  in  Cuba) 2 

Canada  (same,  in  Canada) 6 

Total 3,640 

solicitor's  office. 

United  States  attorneys  and  federal  judges 207 

General  list  (i)rincipally  officials  havine  charge  of  the  enforcement 

of  the  meat  inspection  and  pure  food  laws) ' 37 

Notice  of  judgments  list  (food  officials) 36 

Total 280 

BUREAU  OF  SOILS. 

Special  list  (persons  specially  interested  or  cooperating) 255 

Special  list  journals  (various  domestic  pjapers) 35 

Foreign  list  (principally  foreign  institutions) 174 

464 

Canada  (miscellaneous  individuals  and  institutions) 39 

Cuba  (same) 5 

Mexico  (same) 6 

Total 614 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS. 

State  statistical  agents 45 

Special  field  agents 17 

lumeograph  list  (miscellaneous  individuals) 316 

Foreign  list  (individuals  and  institutions) 258 

Coimty  correspondents 2,802 

Crop  Reporter  list  (individuals) 60, 000 

Township  list  (individuals) 31, 497 

Robinson  Crop  Reporter  list 1,949 

Special  price  list  (individuals) 6, 703 

^""  \Total 103,687 
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OmCB  OF  BXPBBIMBNT  STATIONS.  Nomber 

Ofl 


Fanners'  Institute  list  of  local  managers 3,645 

Newspjaper  list 169 

Expmment  Station  Record  list 1, 253 

Ouoada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  Record  list 110 

Fanners'  list  (selected  farmers) 1, 439 

Fanners'  list,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico 22 

Nutrition  list,  institutions 254 

Nutrition  list,  individuals 432 

Nutrition  list,  individuals,  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico 7 

Station  publications  (individuals  receiving  list  of  station  publica- 

tions) 1,446 

Station  publications,  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  (same) 39 

Agricultural  educational  list 4 ,  426 

Fanners'  Institute  lecturers 1,020 

Irrigation  investigations  list  1  (to  whom  all  publications  are  to  be 
sent,  consisting  of  libraries,  educational  institutions,  the  prese, 
State  and  foreign  officials  connected  with  agnculture,  teachers  of 
agricultural  subjects  allied  to  irrigation,  and  persons  connected 

in  anv  way  with  the  work  of  the  department) 233 

list  2  (The  use  of  water  in  irrigation,  consisting  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  practical  questions  connected  with  the  use  of  water, 
such  as  preparing^  land  for  irrigation,  building  ditches,  distributing 

water,  and  applymg  water  to  crops) 367 

list  3  (pumping,  consisting  of  persons  interested  in  the  pumping  of 

water  for  irri^tion) 40 

Ust  4  (reservoirs,  consisting  of  persons  interested  in  the  building  of 

reservoirs  and  in  storing  water  for  irrigation) 4 

List  5  (laws  and  institutions^  consisting  of  persons  interested  in  irri* 
gation  laws,  the  organization  of  irrigation  enterprises,  the  opera- 
tion of  irrigation  districts,  Carey  Act  projects,  etc 1 

Foreign 1 

Total 14,898 

Grand  total 767,332 

It  appears  that  the  list  is  very  large;  but,  as  I  stated  a  moment  agO| 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  anything  that  we  get  out  goes  to  the  entire 
list.     In  our  judgment  that  would  oe  a  wasteful  distribution. 

The  CHAmMAN.  You  do  not  maintain  a  miscellaneous  list  upon 
which  you  enter  the  names  of  any  individual  citizens  throughout 
the  coimtry  who  may  send  in  and  desire  to  receive,  for  example,  all  of 
your  farmers'  buUetms  as  they  are  published  ? 

Mr.  Abnold.  We  have  no  such  list.  We  have^  a  great  many 
requests  of  that  kind,  and  we  simply  write  and  advise  the  applicant 
that  we  have  put  his  name  on  the  list  to  receive  the  Monthly  List  of 
Publications,  which  is  issued  about  the  first  of  each  month,  from 
which  he  can  select  and  apply  for  any  publications  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  him. 

The  Chaikman.  You  do  maintain  a  list  for  the  distribution  of  that 
list  of  pubUcations  ? 

Mr.  Abnold.  We  have  a  list  of  260,000, 1  think,  at  this  time.  We 
send  out  the  publications  of  the  department  as  long  as  they  are  avail- 
able for  distribution.  When  we  are  out,  and  have  no  more  money  to 
reprint  additional  copies,  then  we  take  advantage  of  the  law.  We  are 
obliged  to;  that  is  all. 

A&.  Lamb.  What  becomes  of  vour  city  quota — the  men  in  these 
large  cities  ?    They  do  not  send  for  these  publications,  do  they  ? 
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Mr.  Arnold.  They  frequently  transfer  them  to  members  from  the 
rural  districts.  However,  many  of  the  city  members  use  the  bulle- 
tins, many  of  which  are  suitable  for  such  distribution. 

Mr.  Lamb.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  they  have  much  need  for 
them. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Are  there  any  further  questions  on  the  Division  of 
PubUcations  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  observe  that  on  page  71,  in  the  second  item,  you 
strike  out  the  word  "current." 

Mr.  Arnold.  That  is  under  the  fund  for  general  expenses.  The 
word  "  current"  is  taken  out  there  for  the  reason  that  bv  some  arrange- 
ment (with  which  I  am  not  now  familiar)  we  do  not  have  to  pay  for 
the  electric  current. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  been  able  heretofore,  under  this  or  any 
other  paragraph^to  purchase  electric  fans ? 

Mr.  Arnold.  We  have  purchased  fans,  several  of  them,  during  the 
last  summer. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  fund  did  you  take  the  money  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  Arnold.  Without  looking  up  the  matter,  sir,  I  could  not  say; 
but  I  imagine  from  that  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  from  "office  furniture  and  fixtures?" 

Mr.  Arnold.  Possibly  so.  I  really  do  not  remember  about  that, 
Mr.  Chairman.    Mr.  Zappone  might  nelp  us  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Zappone,  what  would  you  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  I  should  say  it  would  be  from  "office  furniture  and 
fixtures." 

The  Chairman.  That  being  the  case,  why  not  strike  out  that  pro- 
vision? Since  you  no  longer  need  authority  for  buying  electric 
current  and  already  have  authority  for  buying  electric  fans,  why 
should  you  say  anything  about  electricity? 

Mr.  Arnold.  I  tnink  it  might  be  omitted. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  arrangement  has  been  made,  Mr. 
Zappone,  which  obviates  the  necessity  of  buying  current  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  The  current  is  fiunished  by  the  power  plant  of  the 
department.  When  it  is  necessary  to  go  outside  and  buy  current 
from  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  (which  is  done  in  the  case  of 
machinery)  payment  therefor  is  made  from  the  contingent  fimd. 
We  have  tried  to  centralize  all  such  charges  imder  that  fxmd.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  committee  that  the  language  be  allowed  to 
remain  just  as  it  was  originally — "electric  current '' — because  at 
some  time  the  Division  of  Publications  may  have  to  rent  a  building 
outside,  and  it  would  therefore  be  just  as  well  to  allow  the  specific 
language  to  remain  in  the  bill.  The  word  "  fans"  is  really  superfluous. 
Unaer  the  law  we  have  ample  authority  to  purchase  fans. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Then  the  decrease  in  that  item  from  $1,500  to  $500 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  no  longer  need  to  buy  electric  ciurent,  or 
to  the  transfer  of  some  employee  to  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Mr.  Lamb.  That  is  explamed  in  the  note  down  there. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  do  not  expect  to  have  to  pay  for 
electric  current  for  light  or  machinery. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Read  that  note  down  below  there. 
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Mr.  Hawlby.  Oh,  yes;  I  see  that  that  is  explained  in  the  note. 

Mr.  Abnold.  Yes,  sir.  ■ 

Mr.  Hawlet.  The  decrease  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  no  longer 
purchase  current. 

The  Chatrman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ?  Have  you  any- 
thing further  to  offer,  Mr.  Arnold? 

Mr.  Aenoid.  Nothing  further,  I  believe,  except  to  express  a  will- 
ingness to  answer  any  questions  you  gentlemen  desire  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked  ?  If  not, 
the  conunittee  will  adjoiun  until  to-morrow  at  10.30  a.  m. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  imtil  to-morrow,  Friday, 
December  16,  1910,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Agrioultube, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WdsMngtan,  D.  0.,  Thursday,  December  16, 1910. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott  in  the 
chair. 

(The  committee;  having  finished  the  consideration  of  other  matters 
before  it,  gave  a  hearing  to  a  number  of  boys  from  various  Southern 
States  who  had  won  prizes  offered  by  the  De{>artment  of  A^culture 
for  the  largest  yield  of  com  grown  imder  specified  conditions.) 

The  Chatrman.  The  members  of  the  committee  will  remember  that 
an  appointment  was  made  for  10.16  o'clock  this  morning  with  the 
yoimg  gentlemen  who  were  the  winners  in  the  various  corn-growing 
contests  that  were  held  in  the  various  Southern  States  during  the  last 
summer;  but  when  that  hour  arrived  the  visitors  were  attending  a 
reception  at  the  White  House  to  meet  the  President,  so  we  have 
proceeded  with  our  work.  The  boys  are  here  now,  however,  and  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Martin,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  conductor  of 
the  partv,  whether  any  of  the  boys  themselves  would  like  to  be  heard 
or  whether  he  will  speak  for  them?  The  committee  would  like,  I 
would  say,  to  have  just  a  brief  statement  covering,  perhaps  in  some 
average  case,  the  method  that  was  followed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  0.  B.  MABTIH,  SPECIAL  AGENT,  TJITITED 
STATES  DEPABTMEFT  OF  AGBICXJLTUBE. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  boys  would  feel  like  making  a  set  speech  or  not  in  this  presence, 
but  any  Questions  that  vou  would  like  to  ask  they  will  be  glad  to 
answer.  This  work  has  been  organized  by  the  Department  of  Farm- 
ers' Cooperative  Demonstration  Work,  under  Dr.  Kiiapp.  After  the 
men's  work  was  organized  the  work  in  connection  with  the  boys  was 
taken  up  in  a  small  way  at  first.  Last  year  12,400  boys  took  part  in 
it,  and  this  year  46,225.  The  same  general  agricultural  instructions 
that  are  sent  to  the  men  are  sent  to  the  boys.  At  first  they  receive 
circulars,  and  that  is  followed  up  by  agents.  The  teachers  frequently 
aid^  and  public-school  officials,  business  men,  bankers,  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  generally  offer  prizes  for  the  best  yield  of  com  in  the 
coimty.  There  has  been  raised,  by  private  subscription,  over  $40,000 
in  the  Southern  States  for  this  wort  and  a  prize  trip  to  Washington 
from  each  State  as  kind  of  a  climax  to  the  whole  thmg. 

I  thought  perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  knowing  the  name 
and  State  of  each  boy,  and  I  can  teU  you,  as  I  introduce  them,  what 
their  yields  were,  and  what  it  cost  each  boy  per  bushel.  The  boys 
will  be  ready  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  ask.  I  am  afraid  they 
would  be  unable  to  make  set  speeches  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  for  set  speeches. 
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(Mr.  Martin  here  introduced  all  of  the  boys  present  and  also  Mr. 
Stone,  the  father  of  one  of  the  boys,  to  the  committee.) 

The  Chaibmak.  I  would  suggest  that  you  furnish  the  stenographer 
a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  boys,  giving  m  each  instance  the  ^dress, 
the  yield,  and  the  cost  per  bushel. 

Mr.  Maktin.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  the  figures  to  also  show  the  market 
price  of  common  com  at  the  different  places,  so  that  we  can  get  an 
idea  whether  all  of  the  extra  work,  the  fertilizer,  and  that  sort  or  thin^ 
involved  in  the  production  of  these  enormous  crops  would  be  a  good 
investment  for  tne  general  farmer. 

(The  information  above  referred  to  was  subsequently  furnished  by 
Mr.  Martin,  and  is  as  follows:) 


Names. 


AddresseB. 


Number 
ofbusheli. 


Cost. 


Hoghev  A.  Harden. 

IraSmlth 

Joseph  Stone 

Stephen  O.  Henry.. 

Wm.  Williams 

W.  Ernest  Stames. 

Floyd  Gayer 

Jerry  H.Moore 

Haorloe  Olgers 


Banks,  Ala 

Silver,  Ark 

Center,  Qa , 

Melrose,  La 

Decatur,  Miss 

Hickory,  N.C 

Tishomingo,  Okla. . 

Winona,  d.G 

Sutherland,  Va 


120 
119 
102| 

ir- 


168 


OmU. 


8 
29 
13.6 
18 
38 

8 
43 
40 


In  addition  a  second  prize  was  given  from  South  Carolina  and  one 
from  the  sixth  Alabama  congressional  district.    These  were  won  by — 


Names. 

Addresses. 

Number 
ofbusheli. 

Cost. 

Archie  Odom 

BennettRville,  8,  0 

'SI 

CenU. 

23 

John  Wi»1iP»vi     

Toaioaloosa,  Ala 

49 

The  following  table  will  show  the  cost  per  bushel  of  the  com  of 
each  boy's  acre  compared  with  the  market  price  of  com  in  the  States 
named,  as  given  in  the  Crop  Reporter,  published  by  the  authoritv  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  the  months  of  October,  November, 
and  December  of  1910: 


Names  and  States. 


Cost  as 
above. 


Market  price. 


October, ,  Novem- 
1910.     |ber,1910. 


Decem- 
ber, 1910. 


Hufi^y  Harden,  Alabama 

ba  Smith,  Arkansas 

Joseph  Stone,  Georgia 

Steimen  Henry,  Louisiana 

Wm.  Williams,  Mississippi 

Ernest  Stames.  North  Qtfolina. 

Floyd  Qayer,  Oklahoma 

Jerry  H.  Moore,  South  Carolina 

Maurice  OlgeTB.MrKlnia 

Archie  Odom,  South  Carolina.. 
John  Williams,  Alabama. 


Centt. 
32 

8 
29 
13.6 
18 
38 

8 
43 
40 


Genu.  ' 
84| 
62 
90i 
06  ' 
74  I 
91  . 
56 
95  , 
79j 
95  I 
84. 


Otnti. 
73 
60 
82 
60 
06 
80 
50 
87 
68 
87 
73 


OaUt. 


71 
SB 
78 
65 
O 
76 
51 
83 
66 
82 
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The  Chairman.  The  highest  yield  was  228.3  bushels,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  the  highest  of  the  year,  and  next 
to  the  highest  in  the  world's  history. 

Mr.  Lever.  What  was  the  highest  yield  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  This  is  the  highest  in  our  work  this  year.  The  highest 
yield  we  ever  had  was  254  bushels,  by  Capt.  Drake,  of  MarlDoro 
County,  S.  C,  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Martin.  W  hen  it  comes  to  his  net  profit,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
figure,  because  he  is  getting  $3  a  bushel  for  all  of  his  com,  for  seed. 
I  saw  a  man  give  him  a  check  last  week  for  $6  for  two  bushels.  He 
will  get  a  Uttle  over  $600  for  his  seed  corn. 

SThe  Chairman.  What  is  the  boy's  name? 
ifr.  Martin.  His  name  is  Jerry  Moore. 

STATEMENT  OF  MASTEE  JEEET  MOOEE.  OF  SOUTH  CAEOUSrA. 

The  Chairman.  Jerry,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  How 
did  you  prepare  your  ground? 

Master  Moore.  I  used  two  plows,  one  plow  following  in  the  furrow 
of  the  other,  10  inches  deep. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  plow  it  ? 

Master  Moore.  About  the  20th  or  25th  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  Had  it  been  plowed  in  the  fall  before  ? 

Master  Moore.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  had  been  in  the  ground  the  year  preceding  ? 

Master  Moore.  Cotton. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  plant  it  immediately  after  plowing  it  with 
these  two  plows,  or  did  you  first  harrow  it? 

Master  Moore.  I  did  not  harrow  it.     I  let  it  stay  8  or  10  days. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  planted  it? 

Master  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  plant  it  ? 

Master  Moore.  I  leveled  it  off. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  plant  by  hand  or  with  a  planter? 

Master  Moore.  I  planted  it  by  hand. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  together  ? 

Master  Moore.  I  just  sowed  it  [illustrating]. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sow  it  broadcast? 

Master  Moore.  No,  sir;  I  sowed  it  in  the  drill. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  were  the  rows. 

Master  Moore.  Three  and  a  half  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Three  and  a  half  feet  apart  ? 

Master  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  j^ou  plant  the  grain  at  any  regular  interval  ? 

Master  Moore.  No,  sir;  I  sowed  it,  and  then  I  thinned  it  out  to 
six  inches. 

The  Chairman.  You  thinned  it  out  so  as  to  leave  one  stalk  each 
6  inches  ? 

Master  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  fertilizer  did  you  use  ? 

Master  Moore.  I  used  5,700  pounds  of  fertilizer. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty-seven  hundred  pounds  ? 

Master  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lamb.  On  1  acre  ? 
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Master  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  apply  the  fertilizer?  Did  you  spread 
it  broadcast  over  the  grounci  ? 

Master  Moore.  I  appUed  it  in  different  ways.  I  put  some  under 
the  com  at  the  start,  and  then  I  put  it  on  each  side  of  the  row,  and  I 
kept  on  getting  farther  away.  The  last  time  I  put  the  guano  on  was 
in  the  middle.     I  sowed  it  broadcast. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  application  of  manure  was  with  the  grain 
when  you  planted  it,  was  it  ? 

Master  ifooRE.  Yes,  sir;  imder  it. 

Mr.  Stanley.  What  fertiUzer  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Lever.  Ordinary  commercial  fertilizer  ? 

Master  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  first  put  the  fertilizer  in  the  furrow  ? 

Master  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  planted  your  com  ? 

Master  Moore.  I  put  some  dirt  on  the  fertilizer,  and  then  planted 
my  corn. 

The  C  hairman.  And  then  you  applied  the  fertiUzer  from  tLne  to 
time  ? 

Master  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  apply  it  at  regular  intervals  f  That  is,  did 
you  apply  the  fertiUzer  every  week  or  every  two  weeks  ? 

Master  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  every  week  or  two. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Did  you  work  it  perfectly  level  ? 

Master  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  I  barred  it  off  once. 

Mr.  Lamb.  You  barred  it  off  at  first  ? 

Master  Moore.  Yes;  and  then  I  took  that  down  with  a  harrow. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  cultivate  the  ground  ? 

Master  Moore.  Just  with  a  harrow. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  plow  it  at  aU? 

Master  Moore.  I  just  barred  it  off  once. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Did  you  throw  the  furrow  right  straight  back  ? 

Master  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lamb.  And  when  you  threw  the  furrow  did  you  run  the  harrow 
right  along  ? 

Alaster  Moore.  Yes;  I  was  pretty  careful. 

Mr.  Lamb.  So  as  not  to  cut  the  roots  ? 

Master  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  How  many  times  did  you  plow  the  com  ? 

Master  Moore.  I  harrowed  it  about  every  week. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Did  you  harrow  the  whole  business  with  a  big  harrow, 
or  did  you  harrow  between  rows  ? 

Master  Moore,  ^^'ith  a  smaU  harrow  between  rows. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  do  aU  the  work  yourself? 

Master  Moore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lamb.  We  thought  that  vou  boys  did  aU  of  the  work  yourselves. 

Master  Moore.  I  had  some  help. 

Mr.  Martin.  Let  me  explain  that.  He  and  his  brother  were  both 
under  the  age  that  we  required  and  he  and  his  brother  exchanged 
work.  Thev  are  both  boys  and  both  in  the  club;  but  he  and  nis 
brother  exchanged  work.  Thejr  were  both  in  the  contest  and  both 
in  the  club.     That  was  aU,  was  it  not? 

Master  Moore.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Martin.  You  and  your  brother  exchanged  work? 

Master  Moore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  other  com  grown  on  the  same  place  by  ordi- 
nary methods  ? 

Master  Moore.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  only  acre  of  com  that  was  grown  on 
the  place? 

Master  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  His  father  is  a  Methodist  minister,  and  it  is  parsonage 
ground  out  in  the  country.  They  have  4  acres  of  land,  and  I  believe 
nis  brother  rented  some  ^ound  on  the  adjoining  place. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Was  it  white  or  yellow  com  ? 

Master  Moore.  White  com. 

Mr.  Cocks.  \\Tiat  seed  did  you  use  ? 

Master  Moore.  Batts's  Prolific. 

Mr.  Martin.  He  got  his  seed  from  Mr.  Batts.  It  is  very  prolific, 
and  is  much  used  in  the  South.  There  are  two,  three,  and  four  ears 
to  the  stalk.     This  same  com  made  226  bushels  to  the  acre  last  year. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  is  the  largest  you  got  to  any  stalk? 

Master  Moore.  Four  ears. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  smallest  number?  Were  there 
some  stalks  that  had  only  one  ear  ? 

Master  Moore.  Yes,  sir.  They  would  average  about  an  ear  and  a 
half  all  over. 

The  Chairman.  How  tall  were  the  stalks  ? 

Master  Moore.  About  8  feet  high. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  was  after  the  com  was 
planted  before  it  was  ready  to  gather? 

Master  Moore.  It  was  planted  the  last  of  March,  and  it  was  gath- 
ered the  25th  of  September. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  of  the  work  that  you  did  in  connection  with 
this  com  growing,  you  followed  the  instructions  of  the  department, 
did  you? 

Master  Moore.  No,  sir.  We  bought  the  com  from  Mr.  Batts,  and 
he  sent  the  instmctions.     We  went  partly  by  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  instmct  you  m  regard  to  the  method  of 
planting  ? 

Master  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  fertilizer? 

Master  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  answered  the  question  I  am  about  to 
ask,  but  I  did  not  hear  your  answer.  Did  you  use  the  same  kind  of 
fertiUzer  all  the  way  through  ? 

Master  Moore.  No,  sir;  it  was  mixed. 

Mr.  Cocks.  What  did  you  use  besides  the  commercial  fertilizer? 

Master  Moore.  I  used  stable  manure  and  rich  dirt. 

Mr.  Cocks.  You  used  some  nitrogen  of  some  kind? 

Master  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cocks.  What  kind  was  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  Nitrate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Cocks.  What  do  you  call  it  f 

Master  Moore.  Nitrate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Did  you  use  some  Pemvian  guano? 

Master  Moore.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Cocks.  You  said  you  used  some  guano.  I  did  not  know  what 
you  meant. 

Mr.  Lamb.  They  call  it  all  ^ano. 

Mr.  CkxJKS.  Did  you  cut  this  com  and  husk  it  yourself? 

Master  Moobe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  There  was  a  committee  to  shuck  it.  You  had  a  com- 
mittee there,  did  you  not  ? 

Master  Moobe.  There  was  a  committee  there  to  shuck  it 

Mr.  Cocks.  You  do  not  cut  your  com  down  in  that  country,  do 
you? 

Master  Moobe.  No,  sir. 

The  CHArBMAN.  The  228  bushels  represents  that  much  in  weight  of 
shelled  com,  does  it  ? 

Master  Moobe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Forty  barrels. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Did  you  not  get  some  personal  instmctions  from  Mr. 
Casque  and  Mr.  Wilhams,  our  State  agent,  about  the  seed,  and  about 
planting,  and  did  you  not  get  circulars  from  the  office  ? 

Master  Moobe.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  instructions  and  circulars  from 
them. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  And  you  joined  the  club  that  Mr.  Gasque  organized  I 

Master  Moobe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Did  vou  let  that  com  grow  with  only  a  space  of  6 
inches  between  stalks  ? 

Master  Moobe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Did  you  water  it  ? 

Master  Moobe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  just  depended  upon  the  rain  fall  ? 

Master  Moobe.   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Leveb.  Did  you  have  a  good  season,  Jerry  ? 

Master  Moobe.   i  es,  sir;  it  was  a  good  season. 

Mr.  Leveb.  How  much  com  did  your  brother  make  on  the  land 
that  he  rented  ? 

Master  Moobe.  59.96  bushels.  He  couldn^t  use  but  $10  worth  of 
fertilizer. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  did  the  fertilizer  cost  that  you  used  on 
your  acre  ? 

Master  Moobe.  $66  and  something. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Why  could  he  not  use  $66  worth  of  fertilizer  ? 

Master  Moobe.  He  went  into  a  prize  contest  that  an  agricultural 
paper  had,  too.     He  couldn't  use  over  $10  worth. 

Mr.  Leveb.  The  rules  would  not  allow  him  to  use  over  $10  worth. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  the  average  yield  of  com  in  this  neigh- 
borhood ? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  About  18  bushels,  taking  the  average  the  State 
over— 18.5.  This  would  be  an  average  neighborhood  in  South 
CaroUna. 

Mr.  Chapman.  What  kind  of  land  was  it  ?  Was  it  upland  or  low- 
land? 

Master  Moobe.  Sandy  upland. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  the  name  of  the  town  and  coimty  ? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Winona,  Florence  Coimty.     It  is  a  smcdl  village. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  counting  up  the  cost  of  the  com  per  bushel,  did 
you  include  the  usual  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land,  taxes,  etc.  ? 
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Mr.  Mabtin.  We  had  them  charge  themselves  $5  rental  per  acre, 
10  cents  an  hour  for  their  time,  and  10  cents  an  hour  for  the  time 
of  their  horses.     We  had  them  all  keep  books. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  included  all  of  tne  items  that  would  go  into  a 
farmer's  account  ? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Yes.  You  can  rent  land  for  less  than  $5  an  acre, 
but  that  was  the  general  suggestion  that  we  made  to  all  of  them,  that 
they  charge  themselves  $5  rental  in  their  bookkeeping.  That  would 
cover  taxes  and  everything. 

Mr.  Chapman.  What  part  of  Arkansas  is  the  boy  from  who  raised 
this 

Mr.  Mabtin.  This  boy  is  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  am  talking  about  the  boy  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  He  is  from  Silver,  about  30  nules  west  of  Hot  Springs. 

Mr.  Lamb.  What  county  is  the  Virginia  boy  from  ? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Dinwiddle  County.     His  post  office  is  Sutherland. 

Mr.  Stanley.  How  many  of  these  boys  are  ministers'  sons  ? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Two  of  them.  The  father  of  one  is  a  Methodist 
minister  and  the  father  of  the  other  is  a  hard-shell  Baptist. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  is  the  cost  of  raising  com  in  South  Carolina! 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say.  The  farmers  do  not 
keej)  books,  and  there  are  no  statistics  covering  that  point.  One  of 
the  important  points  that  we  are  trying  to  impress  upon  the  boys  is 
the  keeping  of  accounts,  so  that  they  wOl  know  what  it  does  cost. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  was  the  cost  per  bushel  of  the  59  bushels,  per 
acre? 

Master  Moobe.  Twenty-seven  cents. 

Mr.  Howell.  And  your  cost  was  what  ? 

Master  Moobe.  Forty-three  cents. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Mr.  Batts  sent  out  instructions  along  with  the  seed. 
We  do  not  suggest  that  much  fertilizer.  There  are  certain  general 
principles  that  we  trv  to  impr^s  upon  the  boys  about  deep  plowing, 
seed  selection,  and  the  economical  use  of  fertilizer. 

The  Chaibman.  By  whose  advice  did  this  young  man  use  that 
enormous  Quantity  of  fertilizer  ? 

Master  moobe.  I  got  that  advice  from  Mr.  Batts. 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Dr.  Knapp  does  not  stand  for  that.  One  of  the  other 
boys  from  the  same  State  had  a  yield  of  177  bushels  at  a  cost  of  23 
cents. 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  would  suggest  that  this  boy,  Jerry  Moore,  could 
perhaps  do  a  valuable  service  for  the  department  (I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  provision  of  that  kmd  made  or  not)  by  sub- 
sequently planting  that  acre  with  com  and  not  using  fertiUzer  to  see 
what  effect  the  fertilizer  has  upon  the  ground.  I  would  suggest  that 
he  might  plant  2  acres,  this  acre  and  one  adjoining,  and  see  what 
the  effect  is  next  year. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  have  the 
same  acre  planted  this  year  in  the  same  way,  but  without  having  any 
fertilizer  put  on. 

Mr.  Stanley.  That  is  what  I  say;  but  I  say  that  there  should  be  an 
acre  adjoining  planted,  because  you  could  not  get  the  value  of  vour 
experiment  witnout  having  com  growing  upon  the  adjoining  land. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  going  to  live  at  the  same  place  this  year? 

Master  Moobe.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  of  trying  to  raise  another  acre 
of  com? 

Master  Moore.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  sell  it  at  $3  a  bushel  I  should  think  it 
would  be  a  pretty  good  investment.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Stanley 
said.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  much  you  could  raise  on  that 
acre  next  year  without  any  fertilizer,  to  see  whether  you  could  not 
diminish  the  cost  of  your  product. 

Mr.  Lever.  What  was  the  average  cost  of  the  land  at  that  time 
per  acre  ?    What  could  you  buy  land  for  in  that  section  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  has  advanced  a  good  deal  in  the  last  few  years.  I 
should  say  it  would  average  $50  to  $60  per  acre. 

The  CfifAiRMAN.  Of  course  it  is  very  interesting  to  hear  from  all 
these  boys,  but  we  have  not  the  time  to  hear  them  all. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  one  or  two,  who  are 
typical  of  others. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  MASTEB  STEPHEN  HEHEY,  OF  MELROSE,  UL 

Mr.  Martin.  Stephen,  how  much  did  your  com  cost  ? 

Master  Henry.  13.6  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  yield  ? 

Master  Henry.  139.8  bushels. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  follow  practically  the  method  that  has 
just  been  described  ? 

Master  Henry.  No,  sir;  I  worked  it  nearly  entirely  by  the  Gov- 
ernment method. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  plow  the  land  ? 

Master  Henry.  I  fertilized  it  first,  and  then  plowed  it  in  the  fall, 
and  let  it  lay  all  winter  that  way,  and  broke  it  up  again  twice  in  the 
spring  before  planting. 

The  Chairman.  You  plowed  it  twice  before  you  planted  ? 

Master  Henry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  deep  did  you  plow  it  ? 

Master  Henry.  About  8  mches. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  how  did  you  plant  the  com  ? 

Master  Henry.  I  planted  it  in  rows  4  feet  wide  and  about  18  inches 
apart  with  the  drill. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  have  a  subsoil  plow  ? 

Master  Henry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  leave  one  stalk  in  a  hill  ? 

Master  Henry.  I  left  two  stalks  until  it  got  a  pretty  good  size,  and 
then  I  cut  the  other  out,  so  I  was  sure  of  having  a  stalK;  and  then  I 
thinned  it  out  to  about  18  inches  apart. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  was  your  cost  for  fertilizer? 

Master  Henyy.  About  $8— $6  or  $8. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Master  Henry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  the  ordinary  commercial  fertilizer  ? 

Masster  Henry.  No  sir;  I  used  barnyard  manure. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  cost  of  that  manure! 
Is  there  a  market  price  for  it  there  ? 
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Master  Henry.  No,  sir;  it  said  in  the  instructions  that  we  were  to 
allow  $2, 1  think,  for  a  load  of  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  We  required  them  to  charge  up  $2  for  a  2-horse 
load  and  $1  for  a  1-horse  load. 

Master  Henry.  There  is  no  market  price  for  it.  You  can  get  all 
you  want  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  manure  cost  you  was 
the  cost  ofvour  own  labor  in  hauling  it  ? 

Master  Henry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Was  it  well  rotted,  or  was  it  just  manure  that  had 
acciunulated  that  year? 

Master  BLenry.  It  just  acciunulated  that  year;  but  when  I  plowed 
it  under  it  was  mixed  with  the  soil. 

The  Chairman.  You  added  manure  during  the  growing  season  ? 

Master  Henry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  add  any  after  the  first  spread  ? 

Master  Henry.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lamb.  How  many  loads  did  you  put  to  an  acre? 

Master  Henry.  Two. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Didyou  scatter  it  by  hand  or  with  a  manure  spreader. 

Master  Henry.  With  a  spade. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  kind  of  soil  was  it  ? 

Master  Henry.  It  was  sandy  soil — Red  River  bottom  soil. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  grown  on  the  soil  last  year  ? 

Master  Henry.  Sorghum. 

The  Chairman.  Was  com  grown  in  the  fields  nearby  ? 

Master  Henry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  year  1 

Master  Henry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  yield  ? 

Master  Henry.  It  yielded  about  from  15  to  30  bushels. 

The  Chairman  And  yours  was  how  much  ? 

Master  Henry.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  increase  in  your  yield  was 
due  to  the  fertilizer  ? 

Master  Henry.  No,  sir.  It  was  due  to  cultivation  by  the  scientific 
methods  of  cultivation. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  was  due  more  to  the  cultivation  than 
to  anything  else  ? 

Master  Henry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Due  more  to  that  than  to  the  way  it  was  planted  ? 

Master  Henry.  No,  sir;  that  didn't  matter.  A  lot  of  it  after  it 
got  big  was  killed  down.  The  frost  killed  it  down.  I  could  have 
averaged  175  bushels.     About  15  per  cent  was  killed  by  the  frost. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  did  you  do  in  the  way  of  cultivating  the  land 
after  planting  1 

Master  Henry.  I  cultivated  it  mostly  with  a  shallow  cultivator,  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  roots. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  spend  any  more  time  cultivating  it  that 
wav  than  you  would  have  spent  cultivating  com  in  the  ordinary 
fashion  ? 

Master  Henry.  Yes,  sir;  I  cultivated  about  six  times.  The  aver- 
age down  there  is  about  four  times.     I  cultivated  about  six  times. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  kind  of  com  did  you  raise  ? 
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Master  Henry.  Gandy's  Prolific. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  your  cost  per  acre  was  1 

Master  Henry.  13.6  cents  per  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  per  bushel.  How  much  more  would  you 
say  that  was  than  the  average  cost  of  a  bushel  ? 

Master  Henry.  Well,  the  other  way  they  do  not  make  but  about 
15  to  30  bushels.  It  would  cost  the  same  the  other  way,  because  they 
make  so  little;  and  yet  they  work  it.  I  worked  mine  just  about  two 
times  more  than  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  even  if  they  should  produce  as  much  on 
the  acre  as  you  do  under  your  method,  they  would  only  produce  it  a 
very  few  cents  cheaper? 

Master  Henry.  Yes,  sir.  They  could  not  produce  it  at  less  than 
10  cents  a  bushel,  even  if  they  made  the  yield  that  I  made. 

Mr.  Howell.  Has  the  land  that  you  used  been  fertilized  in  pre- 
vious years  ? 

Master  Henry.  No,  sir;  it  was  very  poor  and  had  what  we  called 
guinea  grass  on  it — Johnson  crass. 

Mr.  Howell.  So  that  the  land  which  raised  15  and  20  bushels  per 
acre  is  twice  as  good  land  as  the  land  you  used  ? 

Master  Hjbnry.  That  is  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Are  you  a  farmer's  boy  ? 

Master  E^nry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  You  sell  this  com  for  seed,  do  vou  ? 

Master  Henry.  Not  yet.    I  will  later.     I  have  a  lot  of  orders. 

Mr.  Lamb.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Master  Henry.  Sixteen. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  do  you  get  for  it,  a  bushel  ? 

Master  Henry.  From  $2  to  $3.50. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  all  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Lee.  Call  the  Georgia  boy,  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Beall.  Or  the  Arkansas  boy. 

STATEMENT  OF  MASTEB  JOE  STOITE,  JAGKSOIf  GOXTFIY.  GA. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  county  are  you  from  ? 
Master  Stone.  Jackson. 

The  Chairman.  Shall  I  ask  him  about  the  same  questions? 
Mr.  Lee.  Yes;  ask  him  just  a  few  questions. 
The  Chairman.  When  did  you  apply  the  manure  to  your  land, 
Joe? 
Master  Stone.  Li  March. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  apply  it  before  you  had  plowed  or  after  t 
Master  Stone.  I  plowed  it  before. 
Mr.  KuoKSB.  The  fertihzer,  you  mean. 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 
Master  Stone.  No,  sir;  I  broke  it  up  with  a  two-horse  plow,  and 

Eut  six  loads  of  stable  manure  on  it,  and  cut  it  up  with  a  harrow.     I 
lid  the  rows  off  4i  feet  wide  and  then  subsoiled  it  and  dropped  the 
seed  in  there  14  inches  apart,  in  the  drill. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  did  not  plow  the  land  in  the  fall  ? 

Master  Stone.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Leel 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is  about  all. 
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Mr.  Lever.  You  cultivated  it  yourself? 

Master  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  land  of  com  did  you  raise? 

Master  Stone.  Hasting's  Prolific. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  your  cultivation  you  followed  the  instructions  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  did  you? 

Master  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lamb.  And  vou  did  all  the  work  yourself  ? 

Master  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Are  you  a  farmer's  boy? 

Master  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lamb.  How  old  are  you? 

Master  Stone.  Eleven. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  is  your  yield  per  acre  ? 

Master  Stone.  One  hundred  and  two  and  five-eighth  bushels. 

Mr,  Hawley.  What  did  it  cost  per  bushel  ? 

Master  Stone.  Twentv-nine  cents. 
.   Mr.  Lamb.  Did  you  keep  the  books  and  records  yourself?    Did 
you  keep  your  accounts  ? 

Master  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  did  the  farmers  around  through  there  raise 
on  their  fields  ? 

Master  Stone.  My  brother  raised  94f. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  mean  the  farmers  who  were  not  in  the  contest. 

Master  Stone.  They  did  not  make  as  much  as  my  brother. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  many  bushels  did  your  father  raise  in  his  crop  ? 

Master  Stone.  He  was  not  in  it.    Just  me  and  my  brother. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  want  to  know  what  the  average  yield  was 
in  the  neighborhood  there? 

Mr.  Lee.  How  much  does  the  average  farmer  make  per  acre,  Mr. 
Stone? 

Mr.  Stone.  About  18  or  20  bushels. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  much  did  you  make,  Mr.  Stone  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  About  20. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  think  you  will  do  any  better  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  will  know  how  another  year.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lamb.  Did  you  work  yours  in  the  way  he  worked  his  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir;  I  never  did  anything  to  the  land,  only  to  pull 
out  some  stumps. 

Mr.  Lever.  Will  you  work  your  farm  next  year  on  the  plan  of  the 
bovs? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  vou  any  more  at  home  like  him  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  He  and  his  brother  had  the  2  acres,  and  they  worked 
two  and  two  together,  following  the  rules. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Stone — I  am  glad  he  is 
here — following  up  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Lever,  whether  the 
contest  and  the  results  01  it  have  attracted  general  attention  in  the 
county,  and  whether  in  his  judgment  it  wUl  result  in  introducing 
better  seed  and  better  methods. 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  a  whole  lot.  There  are  about  four  of 
these  boys'  clubs.  They  are  in  several  places  there.  They  have  had 
large  yields  in  all  those  places.  In  fact,  some  of  the  boys,  I  think, 
beat  my  boy;  but  the  cost  was  more.     He  had  a  lower  cost  to  raise 
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the  same  com  on  the  same  land.     Some  of  the  boys  beat  him  m  their 
yields. 

Mr.  Lever.  Did  any  of  your  neighbors  come  to  see  the  com? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  lots  of  them  came.  Some  of  the  old  soldiers 
came  and  looked  at  it  and  said  it  beat  any  corn  they  had  ever  seen 
grown  in  Georria. 

Mr.  Levee.  The  land  was  fertiUzed  after  the  com  was  planted  t 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  while  the  crop  was  growing.  He  applied  the 
fertilizer  while  the  crop  was  growing.  That  made  him  more  com 
than  at  any  other  time — while  the  crop  was  growing. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  might  say  that  a  movement  has  been  started  in 
Atlanta  to  raise  $3,000  to  give  this  boy  a  farm.  They  started  a  sub- 
scription. Mr.  Stone  has  been  living  on  rented  land.  They  propose 
to^ve  this  boy  a  farm. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  turn  him  loose  he  will  not  need  it  as  a  gift. 
He  will  be  able  to  buy  his  own  farm. 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Stone,  how  many  ears  are  there  to  a  stalk  of  Hastings 
Prolific? 

Mr.  Stone.  Five  ears,  it  will  average.  Some  stalks  have  as  much 
as  nine. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that  aright.  They 
average  five  ears  to  the  stalk  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir.  The  committee  that  pulled  it  did  not  find  a 
single  stalk  that  did  not  have  any  ear,  and  very  few  that  did  not 
have  two. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  run  as  high  as  nine  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir.     We  sent  some  to  the  State  Agricultural 
Department  that  had  nine. 
*  The  Chairman.  Were  they  fairly  large  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  A  good  size  for  that  variety  of  com. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  was  your  method  of  applying  the  fer- 
tihzer  when  the  com  was  growing  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  He  did  not  do  it  until  the  seed  began  to  grow.  Then 
he  put  the  guano  on  one  side^  and  waited  10  days  and  put  on  another 
lot,  and  scattered  it  with  his  hand,  right  alon^  in  the  furrow,  and 
then  harrowed  it  in.     He  put  in  75  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Does  this  com  sell  as  well  in  the  general  market  as 
the  other  varieties  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  good  grain  com. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  is  considered  just  as  good  as  any  other  for  food 
ind  stock. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes;  but  it  would  be  better  to  make  com  bread. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  vou  pay  for  the  seed? 

Mr.  Stone.  Four  dollars  a  bushel." 

Mr.  Stanley.  Was  this  new  land  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  has  been  used  several  years. 

Mr.  Beall.  This  com  has  a  small  grain  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  very  small.  The  cob  is  not  much  thicker 
than  mv  little  finger. 

Mr.  Stanley.  How  long  is  the  ear  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  About  7  inches,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Howell.  It  has  just  as  much  value  on  the  market  as  any 
other  corn  ? 
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Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  absolutely  sound.  There  is  no  rotten 
com  in  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Does  the  ear  grow  close  to  the  stalk,  or  out  on  the 
«nd  of  the  stalk? 

Mr.  Stone.  On  the  end. 

Mr.  Martin.  Somebody  wanted  to  hear  a  few  words  from  the 
Arkansas  boy.  This  is  Ira  Smith,  of  Silver,  Ark.,  30  miles  west  of 
Hot  Springs. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MASTEB  ISA  SMITH,  OF  SILVEB,  ABK. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  questions  that  we  asked  the  other 
boys.  What  we  would  like  to  know  is  when  and  how  you  plowed 
jour  land,  how  much  fertilizer  you  used,  or  manure,  when  you  put  it 
on,  and  your  method  of  culture.  But  I  will  ask  you  one  question  at 
a  time.     How  much  fertilizer  did  you  use  and  what  kind  ? 

Master  Smith.  Three  hundred  jK)imds — blood  and  bone  and  phos- 
phoric acid. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  apply  it  ? 

Master  Smith.  I  put  two  applications  on,  one  when  it  was  planted^ 
and  one  when  it  was  about  a  month  old. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  plow  the  ground — ^in  the  fall  or  in 
the  spring  ? 

Mr.  Lever.  When  did  you  break  it  up — ^in  the  fall  ? 

Master  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  break  it  up  again  in  the  spring  ? 

Master  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  disked  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  apart  were  the  rows  ? 

Master  Smith.  Three  and  a  half  feet. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  were  the  stalks  ? 

Master  Smith.  Thirteen  inches. 

Mr.  Lamb.  One  stalk  in  a  hill  ? 

Master  Smfth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  kind  of  com  did  you  use  ? 

Master  Smith.  St.  Charles  and  Gourd  seed. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  cultivate  it  with  a  plow  or  a  harrow  ? 

Master  Smith.  I  first  harrowed  it  three  times  and  plowed  it  with  a 
cultivator  twice. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  cultivate  with  a  hoe  at  any  time  1 

Master  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  use  a  hoe  to  cut  out  weeds  between 
the  stalks  ?    . 

Master  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Did  vou  pull  out  the  weeds  by  hand  ? 

Master  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cocks.  There  were  no  weeds  in  it? 

Master  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  crop  was  in  the  ground  the  year  before? 

Master  Smith.  Com. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  many  bushels  did  you  get  per  acre  ? 

Master  .Smith.  One  hundred  and  twenty. 

Mr.  Hawley.  WTiat  did  it  cost  you  per  bushel  ? 

Master  Smith.  Aboirt  8  cents  a  bushel. 
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Mr.  Hawley.  What  did  your  neighbors  who  raised  com  raise  per 
acre  ?    What  number  of  busliels  per  acre  did  they  raise  ? 

Master  Sboth.  About  20  to  35. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  they  cultivate  it  as  many  times  as  you 
did  yours? 

Master  SMrrn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawlet.  Did  they  put  any  fertiHzer  on  their  ground  ? 

Master  SMrra.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  upland  or  bottom  land  ? 

Master  Smith.  It  was  a  kind  of  bottom  land. 

Mr.  Chapman.  WTiat  county  in  Arkansas  is  it  ? 

Master  Smith.  Montgomery  County. 

Mr.  Lamb.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Master  Sboth.  Twelve. 

Mr.  Beall.  Is  this  your  first  year  in  raising  com  ? 

Master  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  Are  you  going  to  try  it  again  next  year  ? 

Master  Smfth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  much  did  your  father  make  on  his  ground  per 
acre? 

Master  SMrrn.  About  15  to  35. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  he  going  to  follow  your  plan  next  year,  do  you  think  ? 

Master  Smith.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Howell.  Did  you  have  better  land  than  the  average  land 
around  you  ? 

Master  Smith.  No,  sir;  it  is  all  iust  about  alike. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  \Vhat  prize  did  you  get? 

Master  SMrrn.  The  first  prize. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  was  it  ? 

Master  Smith.  A  disk  harrow  and  planter. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Who  gave  the  prize? 

Master  Smith.  The  John  Deer  Plow  Co. 
^  Mr.  Stanley.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  put  a  little  appropria- 
tion in  one  of  these  bills  for  a  test  ?  It  looks  to  me  like  two  piiases  of 
this  experiment  ought  to  be  valuable,  in  order  to  get  the  greatest 
practical  benefit  to  the  farmer.  One  is  the  increased  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  other  is  the  effect  upon  the  soil  of  this  artificial  fertilizer. 
I  was  told  when  I  was  down  in  Mr.  Lamb's  coimtry.  in  going  through 
Virginia,  that  they  fertihze  their  tobacco  there  all  the  time.  Tne 
great  majority  of  the  farmers  in  my  country  never  use  an  ounce  of 
fertilizer.  They  say  that  where  the  land  has  been  fertilized  for  10 
or  20  years,  say,  it  would  form  a  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  land 
that  would  materially  ii^&ii"  its  value  when  you  attempt  to  culti- 
vate without  fertihzer.  The  use  of  this  excessive  fertilizer  might  be 
that  it  would  remain  in  the  lana  and  add  to  the  fertility  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  come.  It  ma>  be  that  it  would  be  followed  by 
effects  that  were  detrimental;  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  wise  to 
have  some  notice  taken  of  these  acres  of  land  that  have  been  exces- 
sively fertilized  by  subsequent  cultivation  without  any  added  fer- 
tilizer 

The  Chaibman.  What  you  say  imdoubtedly  suggests  some  very 
interesting  problems,  but  I  suspect  that  it  would  oe  better  to  take 
that  matter  up  with  the  bureau  chiefs  at  a  later  time. 
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Mr.  Stanley.  I  make  this  suggestion  to  the  boys,  so  as  not  to 
have  them  lose  sight  of  their  acre  of  land. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  delegation  that  as  we  have  only  asked  four  or  five 
boys  questions  he  might  prepare  answers  for  all  of  the  boys  to  the 
questions  that  we  have  asked!,  so  that  we  coiild  have  the  information 
as  to  all  of  the  cotmtry  where  the  corn  was  raised,  and  we  could  insert 
it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Mabtik.  I  wUl  do  so  with  pleasure. 

Hughey  Hardeny  Alabama. — ^Broke  land  12  to  14  inclieB  in  the  fall;  harrowed  twice. 
Laid  off  furrows  very  deep,  put  some  fertilizer  in  drill.  Used  3  tons  of  stable  manure 
and  600  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Rows  3  feet  apart.  Harrowed  com  when 
first  came  up,  barred  off  rows  when  com  was  few  inches  high.  Used  1,000  pounds 
fertilizer  as  side  dressing.    Land  is  sandy  with  clay  subsoil. 

Ira  Smith,  Arkansas. — Broke  land  early  in  the  season  as  deep  as  mules  could  pull. 
Used  13  worth  of  blood,  bone,  and  contton-seed  meal.  Planted  3^  feet  in  row  and  13 
inches  in  drill.    Used  harrow  twice  and  cultivator  three  times  after  com  came  up. 

Joe  Stone,  Georgia. — Used  2-hor8e  plow  and  broke  land  12  inches  deep  and  sub- 
soiled  in  early  spring.  Threw  broadcast  6  loads  of  manure;  broke  land  second  time 
and  harrowed  it.  Rows  4}  feet  apart  and  14  mches  in  drill.  Put  2  sacks  fertilizer  in 
drill.  Used  400  pounds  guano  and  75  pounds  nitrate  of  soda.  Cultivated  shallow. 
Used  weeder,  harrow,  and  sweep.    Five  cultivations;  used  prolific  com. 

Stephen  G.  Henry.  Louisiana. — Broke  land  early  in  December  8  inches  deep  and  sub- 
soiled.  Pulverized  soil  thoroughly  and  planted  com  March  17.  Four  feet  in  row, 
18  inches  in  drill.  Used  2  tons  stable  manure.  Severe  frost  did  considerable  dam- 
age. Replanted  com:  cultivated  six  times  with  harrow  and  cultivator.  Planted 
peas  between  rows  of  com  at  last  cultivation.    Used  prolific  com. 

William  Williams,  Mississippi. — Selected  acre  in  tall  that  had  been  in  oats  and 
peas.  Prepared  soil  about  1  loot  deep.  Got  land  in  fine  condition.  Used  prolific 
com;  planted  it  4  feet  in  row  and  15  inches  in  drill.  Used  two  loads  stable  manure, 
500  pounds  cotton-seed  meal.  Cultivated  shallow  and  flat  six  times.  Had  severe 
frost  and  freeze.  Too  much  rain  in  May.  Com  near  by  "fired"  in  dry  weather, 
his  CI  op  remained  green.  Made  several  bushels  peas  on  the  same  land.  Selected  200 
of  his  best  ears  from  the  field  for  next  year's  crop. 

William  Ernest  Stames,  North  Carolina.— Joined  com  club  laot  year;  selected  acre 
which  had  been  in  clover;  made  63  bushels.  Selected  acre  this  year  following  rye. 
Hauled  out  15  loads  of  poultry  and  barnyard  manure.  Plowed  soil  8  to  10  inches  in 
^1.  Ran  disk  harrow  over  it  in  March.  Broke  land  again  in  April.  Harrowed  it 
and  rolled  it.  Used  400  pounds  lime  and  400  pounds  acid  phosphate  broadcast. 
Planted  com  44  inches  in  row.  Used  the  weeder  once  a  weeK  until  com  was  too 
large,  then  used  riding  cultivator.  Planted  com  thick  and  thinned  it  out  to  12  inches. 
Hi^  hard  rains,  which  washed  some  com  and  soil  away.  Used  200  pounds  acid  as 
top  dressing. 

Floyd  Gayer.  Ohlahfyma. — Broke  land  in  November  12  inches  deep.  Harrowed  land 
thoroughly,  planted  it  in  rows  3  feet  apart  and  14  inches  m  the  drill.  Cultivated  it 
on  tiie  level;  used  harrow  and  cultivator  very  freely.  Cultivated  it  seven  times; 
worked  late  in  season  in  order  to  hold  moisture.  Had  very  dry  weather.  Carried 
water  and  put  it  on  com  to  keep  it  from  suffering. 

Jerry  H.  Moore,  SoiUh  Carolina. — Acre  had  been  planted  in  cotton  the  year  before. 
Old  land  nearly  level.  Broke  land  early  in  spring  10  to  12  inches  deep.  Harrowed 
it  thoroughly  and  laid  off  rows  3i  feet  wide;  com  planted  about  6  inches  in  the  drill. 
Used  prolific  com;  used  $66.55  worth  of  commercial  fertilizer,  part  at  planting  time 
but  most  of  it  as  side  dressing;  also  used  50  one-horse  loads  of  stable  manure.  Had 
previously  put  300  one-horse  loads  of  pine  mold  and  rich  dirt  in  stable  and  on  land. 
Barred  on  rows  when  com  was  small,  afterwards  used  harrow  lightly.  Had  distributed 
fertilizer  in  rows,  but  got  farther  and  farther  from  com  each  time;  finally  put  it  in 
middles.  Harrowed  com  at  11  different  times.  Had  about  24,000  stalks;  nearly 
every  stalk  had  1  ear,  most  of  them  2  or  3,  and  some  had  4. 

Mawrice  Olgers,  Virginia. — Broke  land  early  in  spring  12  to  15  inches  deep.  Acre  had 
been  in  tobacco  year  before.  Prepared  soil  thoroughly.  Planted  June  1st  3J  feet 
in  the  row  and  10  inches  in  the  drill.  Used  500  pounds  of  bone  meal.  Cultivated 
flat  and  shallow  five  times.    Planted  white  com  which  averaged  two  ears  to  the  stalk. 

Archie  Odom,  South  Carolina. — Land  dark  sandy  loam,  top  soil  8  inches,  loose  loamy 
clay  beneath.    Acre  had  been  in  cotton.    Broke  land  in  February  about  15  inches 
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•deep.  Rows  3  feet  9  inches.  Com  6  or  7  inches  apart  in  drill.  Used  prolific  coint 
•which  had  been  developed  several  years  in  neighborhood.  Got  good  stand.  Used 
$39.85  worth  of  fertilizer  at  different  times.  Ploughed  near  com  m  May  and  put  in 
fertilizer.  Early  in  June  used  sweep  and  put  800  pounds  fertilizer  on  each  side  of 
corn.  Used  600  pounds  nitrate  of  soda.  Cultivated  com  with  plow  and  harrow.  Did 
not  use  hoe. 

John  Williams,  Alabama. — Broke  and  subsoiled  land  about  10  inches  deep  in 
November.  Harrowed  five  or  six  times  during  winter.  Rows  4  feet,  com  10  inches 
in  drill.  Four  years  ago  corn  produced  10  to  15  bushels  per  acre;  has  been  built  up 
by  deep  plowing  and  rotation  of  crops.  Soil  is  now  10  or  12  inches  deep.  Used  $^ 
worth  of  stable  manure  and  $10.50  worth  of  fertilizer.  Applied  nitrate  of  soda  in 
June.     Harrowed  com  frequently. 

Mr.  Beall.  Where  is  the  Texas  boy  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  He  did  not  come.  He  is  about  14  years  of  age,  and 
his  father  was  a  Uttle  unwilhn^  to  have  him  come.  He  imagined  that 
it  was  colder  here  than  in  southern  Texas.  The  diploma  was  awarded 
to  him  all  right,  but  he  did  not  come. 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  would  suggest — I  think  it  could  be  done,  Mr. 
Chairman — that  it  would  be  mteresting  for  each  one  of  these  boys 
who  have  been  before  the  committee  to  get  a  copy  of  these  hearings, 
or  several  copies.  Mr.  Martin  might  leave  a  memorandum  of  their 
names  and  addresses. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  think  this  would  be  a  very  good  opportimity  for  the 
chairman  to  make  a  speech. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  a  rare  appreciation 
of  the  ^*  psychological  moment."  Young  gentlemen,  the  committee 
would  be  delighted,  as  I  think  you  know,  to  hear  a  report  from  each 
one  of  you  in  regard  to  the  work  you  have  done  in  this  contest;  but 
that  would  take  more  time  than  we  can  spare  this  morning.  I  cer- 
tainly wish,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  to  express  to  you  the  satis- 
faction we  have  in  your  visit  and  the  interest  we  have  taken  in  it, 
and  in  the  work  you  have  been  doing.  I  think  I  may  also  speak  for 
the  committee  in  congratulating  you,  partly  upon  your  success, 
because  it  is  always  good  to  win,  but  chiefly  on  tne  ambition  which 
prompted  you  to  enter  the  contest,  on  the  training  and  the  experience 
the  contest  must  have  given  you,  and  the  incentive  to  further  effort 
which  it  seems  to  me  must  necessarily  be  inspired  by  your  experience 
in  this  contest. 

I  think  also  that  you  may  be  congratulated  not  only  upon  the  incentive 
which  will  spring  up  in  your  own  minds,  but  upon  the  incentive  which 
your  experience  will  give  to  your  neighbors — ^not  to  your  immediate 
neighbors  onlv,  but  to  your  neighbors  in  the  very  widest  sense.  I  know 
that  before  I  came  away  from  home  this  fall  a  farmer  in  my  own 
neighborhood  came  into  my  office  and  wanted  to  know  if  there  was 
any  Uterature  available  wmch  would  describe  the  methods  that  had 
been  used  by  the  boys  in  your  own  southern  contest;  showing  the 
very  widespread  interest,  the  nation  wide  interest,  that  has  oeen 
taken  in  the  work  you  have  been  doing. 

Somebody  has  said,  I  beUeve,  that  he  who  made  two  blades  of 
grass  to  grow  where  one  grew  before  was  a  benefactor  of  the  race, 
and  surely  a  man  or  a  boy  who  can  make  from  two  to  ten  bushels  of 
•com  grow  where  only  one  has  grown  before  is  entitled  to  the  good 
wishes  and  the  high  regard  of  his  countrymen. 

I  remember  very  well  as  a  boy  on  the  farm  how  tired  I  used  to  get  of 
the  pohtical  orators  and  the  other  statesmen  who  came  around  on  the 
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Fourth  of  July  and  on  other  occasions  telling  us  what  a  fine  independ- 
ent life  the  farmer  lived,  how  he  was  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land^ 
and  had  chosen  the  noblest  occupation  of  them  all.  The  only  thing 
that  I  beUeved  about  all  they  said  was  the ' '  bone  and  sinew  "  part,  ana 
I  thought  that  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  work  was  so  hard  and 
the  Uving  so  poor  that  there  was  nothing  left  of  us  but  bone  and 
sinew,     fljaugnter.]    But  that  was  in  the  time — at  least  it  was  in  the 

Elace — when  to  be  a  farmer  was  to  be  isolated  from  your  neighbors,  to 
e  out  of  the  currents  of  the  life  of  the  country,  to  be  without  facilities 
for  schooling  your  children,  to  be,  as  I  tliink  somebody  has  said,  **a 
companion  to  the  clod  and  a  brother  to  the  ox."  But  those  days 
have  changed  now.  With  the  extension  of  the  telephone  a  farmer  can 
hear  the  voice  of  hig  neighbor  at  any  moment.  With  the  extension  of 
the  Rural  Delivery  Service  he  can  keep  in  just  as  intelligent  touch  with 
the  affairs  of  the  world  as  can  his  town  brother;  and  with  the  exten- 
sion of  scientific  knowledge  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  done  so  much  to  acquire  and  to  disseminate,  the  time  has 
come  when  the  farmer  can  look  upon  his  soU  as  a  laboratory  in  which 
he  can  carry  out  experiments  ana  demonstrate  methods  and  theories 
that  ought  to  and  must  interest  him  just  as  much  as  the  experiments 
and  demonstrations  which  the  scientist  carries  out  in  the  laboratory 
which  he  uses. 

All  of  these  things  make  the  life  of  a  farmer  in  these  days  vastly 
more  attractive  than  it  was  30,  40,  or  50  years  ago;  and  I  feel  sure 
that  you  young  gentlemen,  having  the  introduction  so  early  as  you 
have  had,  to  what  can  really  be  accomphshed  by  intelligent  effort, 
directed  along  the  right  lines,  will  realize  that  it  is  not  so  bad  a  lot 
to  be  a  farmer  after  all.  We  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  visit  in 
"Washington,  we  trust  you  will  have  a  safe  return  to  your  homes,  and 
that  happiness  and  prosperity  may  follow  you  all  the  days  of  your  life. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  RucKER.  Before  we  adjourn,  in  view  of  the  wonderful  success 
that  has  come  to  these  efforts  in  the  South,  I  move  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  move  away  from  South  Carolina  and  come  back  to 
Washington.     PL^aughter.] 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned.) 
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Committee  on  Aorioulturb, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  December  16, 1910. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott 
(chauman)  presiding. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  VIGTOB  H.  OLMSTED,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUEEAU 

OF  STATISTICS. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  to  consider  the  estimates  for  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  this  morning,  and  I  have  asked  the  chief  of  that  bureau, 
Dr.  Olmsted,  to  be  present,  first,  to  make  any  gener^J  statement  that 
he  would  like  to  present  to  the  committee  touching  the  work  of  the 
bureau,  and  afterwards  give  such  information  as  we  may  need  in 
order  to  fully  understand  the  details  of  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Olmsted.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  make  any  general  statement 
other  than  that  I  have  made  in  my  annual  report,  which  is  brief, 
being  pretty  well  boiled  down.  Probably  more  or  less  time  would  be 
saved  if  I  should  simply  read  that — it  will  take  but  half  a  minute — 
rather  than  to  undertake  to  make  an  extemporaneous  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Olmsted.  The  report  says  that  the  bureau  pursued  the  same 
lines  of  work  and  followed  the  same  general  methods  as  characterized 
its  operations  during  preceding  years;  that  the  bureau  made  as  much 
progress  as  was  possible  and  at  the  same  time  keep  expenditures 
within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation.  During  the  fiscal  year  1910 
the  following  changes  were  made  in  the  monthly  crop  reports  of  the 
bureau:  On  September  1,  1909,  for  the  first  time  an  inquiry  was  made 
concerning  the  quantity  of  barley  of  the  preceding  year's  growth  on 
farms  September  1.  In  the  November  schedule  the  average  weight 
of  a  measured  bushel  of  wheat,  of  corn,  of  oats,  and  of  barley  was 
asked,  these  questions  hitherto  having  been  asked  in  December, 
except  that  the  weight  of  barley  was  reported  for  the  first  time.  In 
November,  also,  inquiry  was  made  for  tne  first  time  as  to  the  quality 
of  apples. 

Inquiry  relating  to  the  production  of  rice  was  made  in  the  Decem- 
ber schedule,  instead  of  in  November  as  previously,  and  the  acreage 
of  rice  harvested  was  also  asked  for  the  first  time  in  December. 
These  different  points  indicate  that  we  are  getting  more  and  more 
information  of  interest  pertaining  to  agriculture  as  rapidly  as  we  can 
do  so,  and  getting  our  clerks  up  to  the  point  of  handling  it.  Commenc- 
ing with  February,  1910,  there  was  inaugurated  a  special  monthly 
schedule  of  inquiry  concerning  the  monthly  prices  of  numerous  farm 
products,  including  rice,  clover  seed,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  cab- 
bages, onions,  beans,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  cranberries, 
broom  corn,  oranges,  lemons,  hops,  peanuts,  wool,  milk,  honev,  milch 
cows,  veal  calves,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  lambs,  hogs,  horses,  and  cost  to 
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farmers  of  bran  and  cotton  seed,  in  addition  to  continuing  the  regular 
monthly  inquiries  concerning  the  prices  of  the  staple  nroducts  such 
as  com,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  fiax,  hay,  eggs, 
butter,  and  poultry.  In  March,  for  the  first  time,  the  stocks  of  barley 
on  farms  March  1  was  asked,  also  the  percentage  of  the  barley  crop 
shipped  out  of  the  county  where  grown.  That  corresponds  to  similar 
inquiries  heretofore  made  in  regard  to  wheat  and  com.  In  April, 
1910,  the  schedule  included  for  the  first  time  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  mortality  of  spring  lambs  from  disease  and  exposure.  Then  the 
report  goes  on  and  specifies  all  the  subjects  dealt  with  each  month.  I 
do  not  know  that  that  will  be  of  interest,  because  I  have  stated  all  of 
that  before  in  previous  reports. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Olmsted.  I  think  not.  The  following  special  crop  inquiries 
were  made  during  the  year:  Stocks  of  potatoes  in  hands  of  growers 
and  in  hands  of  dealers  on  January  1,  1910;  result  published  in  the 
February  crop  reporter.  Causes  and  extent  of  deterioration  of  normal 
production  of  various  crops;  results  not  yet  published.  Here  is  a 
very  important  inquiry  and  one  that  is  gomg  to  be  of  much  interest 
when  the  results  are  fully  published.  We  have  found  that  it  is  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  inquiry  that  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
is  best  qualified  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes,  sir,  in  a  statistical  way;  we  shall  ascertain 
the  proportion  of  the  deterioration  attributable  to  each  cause  in- 
juriously affecting  each  crop.  It  is  entirely  statistical  and  numer- 
ical; it  is  not  the  scientific  nature  of  each  cause  of  deterioration,  but 
the  proportion  and  the  extent  of  the  deterioration,  due  to  each 
cause,  from  a  numerical  and  statistical  point  of  view,  that  will  be 
learned.  It  will  prove  to  be  mostly  valuable  and  of  great  service  to 
specialists  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  has  it  proven  valuable  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  It  shows,  for  instance,  to  what  extent  the  deteri- 
oration was  due  to  a  flood,  if  there  were  floods  in  a  certain  area. 
In  the  December  Crop  Reporter  you  will  see  the  result  and  the  way 
we  present  it  statistically  in  relation  to  the  cotton  crop.  I  think  you 
will  find  it  very  interesting  as  far  as  cotton  is  concerned. 

Another  special  inquiry  embraced  monthly  marketings  by  farmers 
of  wheat,  com,  oats,  Darley,  flax,  and  hay;  the  results  published  in 
the  January  Crop  Reporter. 

The  titles  of  some  special  articles  prepared  for  the  Crop  Reporter 
(the  official  monthly  publication  of  the  bureau)  were:  "Total  values 
in  1908  of  crops  reported  (quantitatively,  compared  with  values  in 
1899,  by  States,"  published  in  the  August  Crop  Reporter.  We  carried 
it  back  to  10  years,  which  was  never  done  before  in  that  particular 
form.  "Yield  per  acre,  by  decades,  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye 
in  various  countries.''  That  was  published  in  the  September  Crop 
Reporter.  "Production  and  consumption  of  manufactured  ferti- 
lizers/' That  was  published  in  the  October  Crop  Reporter.  "Sta- 
tistics of  mortality  among  farmers, "  published  in  the  November  Crop 
Reporter.  "Per  capita  production  of  farm  products,  by  decades. 
That  was  a  very  important  subiect,  and  one  which  had  not  been  dealt 
with  previously,  ana  it  was  published  in  the  November  Crop  Reporter 
"Wheat  prices  in  England  in  six  centuries,  averages  by  decades." 
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That  was  published  in  the  November  Crop  Reporter.  "Meaning  of 
normal  in  estimates  of  crop  condition/'  publisned  in  the  Decernoer 
Crop  Reporter.  "World's  supply  of  live  stock/'  published  in  the 
February  Crop  Reporter.  "Percentages  of  total  land  area  in  various 
crops  in  different  decades,  by  States,  and  for  given  years,  by  various 
foreign  coimtries,''  published  in  the  April  Crop  Reporter.  This  was 
not  me  volume  of  the  crops,  but  the  amount  ot  land  devoted  to  those 
crops  in  the  different  States.  "Total  value  in  1909  of  crops  reported 
quantitatively,  compared  with  values  in  1908  and  1899,  by  States,'* 
published  in  the  May  Crop  Reporter. 

During  the  year  investigations  in  regard  to  acreage  and  production 
of  tobacco  have  progressed  so  favorably  that  the  bureau  is  now  mak- 
ing estimates  annually  of  the  total  acreage  and  production  of  tobacco 
by  types. 

A  new  feature  inaugurated  during  the  year  has  been  the  publication 
in  the  Crop  Reporter  of  charts  which  show  graphically  tne  relative 
condition  of  crops  in  the  different  States  of  the  United  States.  So 
that  the  mind  is  appealed  through  the  eye,  instead  of  through  col- 
umns of  figures. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  we  did  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
no  increase  in  our  appropriation;  by  simply  working  our  clerks  that 
much  harder  we  accomplished  thern. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  inquire  in  regard  to  the  statistics 
which  you  gathered  upon  the  prices  of  various  commodities.  What 
market  did  you  use  as  a  basis  f 

Mr.  Olmsted.  We  did  not  use  a  market.  We  secured  information 
as  to  prices  from  the  farmers  themselves;  they  are  the  prices  the  farm- 
ers receivcKi — the  farm  prices,  not  the  market  prices.  They  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Crop  Reporter  by  stating  the  average  for  each  State, 
showing  the  average  prices  received  by  the  farmers  in  that  State  for 
each  particular  product.  We  also  published  the  market  prices  gath- 
ered rrom  the  principal  markets  in  the  Crop  Reporter,  but  that  is  a 
different  presentation  from  the  one  about  wiich  I  was  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  You  obtain  these  figures  from  your  regular  corps 
of  correspondents  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  these  figures  we  obtain  from  volun- 
tary correspondents,  farmers  throughout  the  whole  country,  thousands 
of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  your  organization  is  practically  the 
same  as  it  alwayia  has  been  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted".  The  o^anization  is  just  the  same  as  it  was  last  yeJar 
and  the  year  before.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  change  the 
plan  of  organization. 

Mr.  Lever.  About  how  many  Crop  Reporters  do  you  distribute! 

Mr.  Olmsted.  About  160,000.  We  could  very  reaaily  increase  the 
number  if  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications  was  willing  to  bear 
the  expense. 

Mr.  jLbver.  Is  there  any  special  demand  by  the  farmei's  for  the 
Crop  Reporter? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  We  receive  demands  all  the  time;  every  n  ail  bringe 
scores  of  demands.  You  understand  we  send  the  Crop  Reporter  to 
our  correspondents,  in  addition  to  others  who  make  specific  request 
for  it. 
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Mr.  Lever.  Just  how  is  the  Crop  Reporter  valuable  to  the  farmers  t 
It  always  comes  a  month  late. 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Pardon  me;  it  is  issued  only  a  few  days  late,  each 
month.  We  issue  our  estimates  early  in  the  month,  and  within  a 
few  days  afterwards — just  as  quickly  as  the  Government  Printing 
Office  accomplishes  the  work— tney  are  printed  in  the  Crop  Reporter. 

Mr.  Lever.  In  order  to  get  to'  the  farmers  the  estimates  of  the 
department  on  the  various  crop  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes,  sir;  the  Crop  Reporter,  however,  contains 
other  information.  We  give  information  as  to  prices;  we  give 
statistics  of  various  sorts  of  interest  to  the  farmer,  of  interest  to  the 
dealer  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Lever.  Whab  does  it  cost  to  print  the  Crop  Reporter? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  That  is  a  question  I  can  not  answer.  The  Bureau 
of  Statistics  does  not  pay  for  it;  that  printing  is  done  at  the  Grovem- 
ment  Printing  Office,  tnrough  the  Division  of  Publications,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Lever.  Have  you  ever  figured  on  the  possibility  of  making  it  a 
weekly  publication  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  I  think  you  and  I  talked  about  this  at  one  time,  as  I 
remember  it.  We  would  not  have  at  this  time  the  data  from  which  to 
furnish  material  for  a  weekly  publication;  if  we  attempted  to  issue 
a  publication  more  frequently  than  once  a  month  we  would  not  have 
the  material  to  put  in  it.  i&ut  sufficient  material  and  data  can  be 
secured;  it  is  merely  a  question  of  dollars,  a  question  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  maintain  a  permanent  mailing  list  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  list  of  persons  to  whom  you  send  this  Crop 
Reporter  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes.    We  send  it  to  our  correspondents,  of  whom  we 
have  upward  of  140^00,  and  to  such  other  people  who  desire  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  send  it  regularly,  without  charge,  to 
individuals  who  write  and  ask  to  have  their  names  put  on  the  Est  t 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes,  sir;  anyone  who  wants  it  can  nave  it,  the  same 
as  any  other  public  document. 

Mr.  Lever.  I  had  in  mind  this  idea,  that  you  could  collect  statistics 
from  two  or  tiiree  towns  in  each  State  as  to  the  condition  of  the  crops, 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  crops,  the  range  of  prices,  and  so  forth, 
could  be  published  in  the  form  of  a  weekly  Crop  Reporter.  How- 
ever, I  presume  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  It  would  cost  considerable  money. 

Mr.  Lever.  Would  it  be  valuable  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  That  would  remain  to  be  seen,  but  I  should  think 
it  would;  if  the  Crop  Reporter  is  valuable  monthly  it  would  be 
much  more  valuable,  it  seems  to  me,  if  it  were  published  weekly. 
It  seems  to  me,  at  first  blush,  it  would  be  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Lever,  i  ou  have  no  idea  as  to  what  such  a  pubUcation  would 
cost? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  No.  As  I  remember  it,  you  and  I  estimated  it 
would  cost  about  $60,000  additional  to  what  we  now  have;  the  cost 
of  printing  would  be  in  addition  to  that,  of  course,  and  as  to  that 
I  am  not  prepared  to  speak. 

Mr.  Lever.  It  would  cost  considerably  over  $100,000? 
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Mr.  Olmsted.  I  should  judge  it  would,  in  addition  to  what  we 
now  have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  give  much  attention 
to  the  work  of  the  international  bureau  of  agnculture? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Well,  in  a  way,  I  have  been  compelled,  arid  have 
been  glad,  to  pay  attention  to  it.  I  am  designated  as  the  person 
through  whom  communications  shall  flow  back  and  forth  between 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Institute. 

The  Chaibman.  I  presume  you  read  the  literature  it  publishes  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  familiar  with  what  it  is  going  to  do  and 
what  it  is  actually  doing  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  present  or  ultimate 
value  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Well,  as  to  its  present  value  I  can  not  speak  in 
terms  of  great  praise,  because  the  work  is  in  a  formative  period;  they 
have  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  it  to  make  it  of  any  great  inter- 
national value,  but  if  their  plans  as  now  laid  out  are  earned  forwward, 
and  they  can  secure  prompt  information  from  all  the  countries  whdch 
contribute  to  that  institution,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  of  immense  value  in  the  future.  It  is,  of  necessity,  a  tMng  of 
growth.  They  can  not  perfect  it  in  a  day  or  a  year;  it  is  going  to 
take  several  years  to  develop  it  so  it  will  reach  its  greatest  ultimate 
usefulness. 

The  Chairman.  Your  report  speaks  of  the  publication  of  statis- 
tics showing  the  crop  yields  of  the  principal  countries  throughout  the 
world.    How  do  you  get  that  information  generally  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  We  get  it  from  the  official  reports  of  the  countries 
which  issue  official  reports.  We  have  those  on  file  as  rapidly  as  they 
are  issued.  When  we  can  not  obtain  it  officially  we  derive  it  from 
the  best  available  commercial  sources.  We  secure  it  from  every 
dependable  source  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  How  early  are  you  able  to  get  it  ?  For  example, 
the  wheat  crop  of  1910;  have  you  secured  what  you  regard  as  reliable 
figures? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Not  generally.  We  published  what  we  had  to  say  in 
the  last  Crop  Reporter.  We  have  shown  that  the  wheat  crop  this 
year  is  probably  as  great,  or  very  nearly  as  great,  as  it  was  last  year. 
The  final  figures  have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  However,  the 
figures  we  have  are  sufficient  to  indicate  an  abundant  wheat  crop  for 
the  whole  world. 

The  Chairman.  What  country  leads  in  the  production  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Outside  of  the  United  States,  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mjp.  Olmsted.  Russia. 

The  Chairman.  What  country  outside  of  the  United  States  leads 
in  the  production  of  com  1 

Mr.  Olmsted.  I  could  not  teU  you  offhand;  I  would  have  to  look 
up  the  statistics.  There  is  no  country  that  is  a  large  producer  of 
com  when  you  compare  it  with  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  is  far  ahead  of  all  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  probably 
be  one  of  the  South  American  countries. 
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Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  remember  which  one  has  the 
greatest  production — but  none  of  them  are  producers  at  all  in  com- 
parison with  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  nothing  further  in  the  way  of  a  gen- 
eral statement,  we  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  details 
of  the  estimates.  I  notice  an  increase  of  $1,000  is  submitted  in  the 
salary  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  and  unless  you  have  something  that 
you  would  particularly  like  to  submit  on  that  proposition  we  wffl 
pass  it  over  until  the  Secretary  comes  before  us,  following  the  custom 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Olmsted.  I  most  certainly  have  nothing  to  say  in  antagonism 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  in  support  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  an  increase  of  $250  in  the  salary  of  the  assistant  statis- 
tician ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  The  assistant  statistician  is  a  man  who  must  be  of 
very  great  efficiency  and  of  fine  training  and  judgment.  The  position 
he  filk  is  one  of  great  responsibility,  and  I  am  using  him  now  for  the 
purpose  of  traveling  through  the  country  examining,  instructing, 
criticising,  and  reporting  upon  the  work  of  our  special  field  agents  ana 
State  agents.  No  man-  can  do  that  who  is  not  thoroughly  familiar, 
in  all  details,  with  the  work  of  our  bureau;  he  must  have  grown  up  in 
it,  almost;  ne  must  have  become  thoroughly  inoculated  with  the 
methods,  manners,  and  ideas  governing  the  collection  and  compila- 
tion and  publication  of  agricultural  statistics,  handled  in  the  way  we 
handle  them. 

The  Chairman.  \Mio  holds  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Dr.  Jones  holds  the  position  now,  and  he  is  a  very 
able  and  efficient  man. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  bureau  t 

Mr.  OLMSTEt).  He  was  appointed  while  I  was  taking  the  census  of 
Cuba;  he  has  been  there  about  four  years,  I  think;  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  us  from  the  Navy  Department  to  the  position  of  chief  clerk, 
and  promoted  to  this  position  when  Dr.  Clark  was  given  the  position 
of  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  fully  (fcserved 
by  him;  and  fully  earned  by  any  competent  man  holding  that  position. 

Mr.  Lever.  Does  he  get  the  salary  that  Dr.  Clark  received  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  When  Dr.  Clark  held  the  position  of  assistant 
statistician  the  salary  was  $2,500,  but  Dr.  Clark  was  promoted  to 
be  associate  statistician  at  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  place  has  been  dropped  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  That  place  is  now  filled  again;  I  had  to  fill  it  because 
I  have  to  use  this  man  in  the  field;  I  must  have  two  assistants,  and 
must  have  one  of  them  in  Washington;  I  find  our  work  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  I  had  to  have  this  additional  help,  an  associate  statistician 
with  me  in  Washington  to  aid  us  in  disposing  of  the  increased  volume 
of  work  now  handled,  and  so  that  if  one  of  us  goes  away  temporarily 
the  other  will  be  here;  but  we  are  usually  here,  working  together. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Mr.  Nat  C.  Murray,  formerly  assistant  statistician. 
He  is  a  very  able  man,  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  have  ever  been  associ- 
ated with  or  have  known  in  official  fife. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  promoted  and  transferred  to  the  lump 
sural 
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Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes^  sir.  There  being  no  statutory  position  of 
associate  statistician  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  him  to  the  lump 
sum;  the  associate  statistician  has  always  been  carried  on  the  mis- 
cellaneous roll. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  the  associate  statistician  as  a 
scientist  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  which  required  all 
employees  below  the  grade  of  scientist  to  be  transferred  to  the  statu- 
tory roll  ?  The  last  appropriation  act,  you  will  remember,  contained 
language  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  present  detailed 
estimates  for  all  executive  officers,  and  employees  below  the  grade  of 
clerk.     Do  you  regard  your  associate  statistician  as  a  scientist  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Most  assuredly;  he  is  a  scientific  statistician;  and 
statistics  is  a  science.  He  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  statisticians  I 
know  of — the  best  trained  and  tlie  most  efficient. 

The  Chairman.  WTio  is  filling  the  place  which  you  designate  on 
page  73,  under  the  head  of  admimstrative  expenses,  as  **  one  statistical 
scientist,"  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  ayear? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Mr*  George  K.  Holmes,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
United  States;  I  am  very  fortunate  in  having  him  in  my  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  other  statistical  scientists  ?  Do  you 
happen  to  remember  their  names  ?  You  have  three  more,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes.  One  at  $2,500,  Mr.  Charles  Daugherty,  who 
has  charge  of  the  editorial  work  and  library,  and  he  is  also  an  analyst; 
he  prepares  and  gets  together  the  material,  in  a  statistical  way,  with 
regard  to  foreign  crop  conditions;  he  is  a  scientist,  and  a  good  one. 
too.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Frank  Andrews,  who  is  a  scientist  pure  ana 
simple;  he  is  not  an  administrator  or  routine  clerk;  he  is  an  original 
investigator,  prepares  articles  and  does  special  work.  Then  there  is 
Mr.  Fred  J.  Blair,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  tabulations  and  com- 
putations and  work  carried  on  in  the  division  of  domestic  crop 
reports.  It  requires  much  scientific  knowledge  to  handle  that  work, 
because  it  is  done  along  scientific  lines  entirely. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  is  the  salary  of  that  office  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  We  ^ive  him  $2,000.  I  was  able  to  induce  the 
secretary  to  promote  him  to  $2,000  from  $1,800  awhile  back.  He  is 
a  very  able-  man. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  refer  to  that  in  your  report  as  the  most 
important  work  of  the  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  largest  in  extent  and  most  import- 
ant of  the  work  of  our  bureau,  the  gathering  of  domestic  crop  reports; 
it  takes  the  larger  part  of  our  money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  salary  of  that  man  is  only  $2,000  and  the 
salaries  of  the  others  larger,  one  $3,000  and  the  other  $2,500  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  many  clerks  are  in  that  division  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  I  have  the  information  right  here.  I  will  tell  you 
in  a  moment.  Mr.  Blair's  work  is  executive  and  administrative  ratner 
than  along  lines  of  investigation,  but  he  must  have  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  order  to  see  that  the  work  is  done  properly,  and  he  has  more 
clerks  under  him  than  anyone  else.  I  have  a  statement  here  showing 
the  clerks  in  the  various  branches  of  the  office.  Mr.  Blair  has  43 
people  imder  him. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  does  that  number  compare  with  the  nimi- 
ber  in  the  other  divisions  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Well,  it  is  considerably  larger.  For  instance,  in  the 
library  and  editorial  division  there  are  15  people;  in  the  divisi(m  of 
production  and  distribution  there  are  15.  He  has  more  than  the 
two  other  divisions  together. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  work  in  that  division  is  larger  in  amount 
and  you  speak  of  it  as  the  most  important  work  of  the  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  I  do. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Yet  the  head  of  the  division  gets  much  the 
smaller  salary  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  That  is  true. 

The  Chaibman.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Well,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  work  does  not 
consist  of  scientific  investigation  along  original  lines.  He  admin- 
isters the  work  that  is  given  to  him  to  work  up,  and  he  sees  that  the 
clerks  do  it  properly;  but  he  does  not  do  any  original  work  himself. 
I  presume  that  is  the  reason  why  that  position  is  not  paid  a  higher 
salary.  I  have  urged  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Blair,  and  was  fortimate 
enough  to  induce  the  secretary  to  promote  him  within  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  other  promotions  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Not  on  the  miscellaneous  roll,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Has  the  work  of  that  division  increased  during 
recent  years  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Very  enormously,  as  has  the  work  of  the  entire 
bureau;  it  has  increased,  since  I  took  charge  of  the  bureau  five  years 
ago,  600  per  cent,  fivefold. . 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Has  the  expense  of  that  bureau  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  imposed  upon  it  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  It  has  not.  We  are  doing  several  times  the  work 
we  did  five  years  ago  with  slightly  fewer  employees.  The  employees 
there  have  been  doing  very  much  harder  work  and  much  more 
strenuous  work  than  they  ever  did  before;  in  fact,  they  have  prac- 
tically reached  their  limit.  Mr.  Blair  is  a  man  who  has  the  capacity 
of  getting  the  maximum  amoimt  of  work  out  of  those  whom  he 
directs,  and  I  have  been  giving  him  more  and  more  work  to  do  all 
the  time;  but  he  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  he  can  not  handle  any 
more,  without  increasmg  the  number  of  clerks  imder  his  direction. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  look  as  though  the 
chiefs  of  these  divisions  were  not  paid  in  proportion  to  the  amoimt  of 
work  they  do  and  the  importance  of  the  work  performed. 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Well,  as  I  have  explained,  Mr.  Blair  does  not  do 
original  work;  he  does  not  conduct  original  investigations,  and  does 
not  prepare  anything  for  publication;  he  has  charge  of  the  compilation 
and  tabulation  of  reports. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  His  department  does  much  more  work,  and  you 
say  it  is  the  most  important  work  that  the  bureau  does  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  I  say  so,  yes,  sir;  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly  on 
that;  in  fact,  I  state  that  in  my  annualreport. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  made  any  recommendation  for  an 
increase  in  the  salary  of  the  head  of  the  division  of  domestic  crop 
reports? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  In  the  past  I  have  recommended  an  increase  in  his 
salary. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  his  salary  had  been 
advanced  $200  withm  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  promoted  m  January  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  in  your  aepartment  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  From  9  to  4.30,  with  a  half-hour  recess  for  limcheon. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Seven  hours  to  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes;  but  we  frequently  have  to  work  longer  hours 
than  that,  sir.  Our  crop  reports  frequently  require  us  to  come  earlier 
in  the  morning  and  remain  after  hours;  and  sometimes  we  wrok  on 
hoUdays. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  much  overtime  does  a  clerk  work  on  the 
average  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Well,  it  would  be  a  small  average  if  you  take  it  for 
the  entire  year;  that  is,  overtime  work,  spread  over  the  year  would 
not  amount  to  a  very  large  average. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  am  getting  a  great  many  communications  from 
clerks  in  the  city,  and  I  suppose  all  of  the  other  Members  are,  about 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  number  of  working  hours. 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes,  I  have  heard  a  good  dealof  that  myself. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  pay  your  special  field  agents  all  the 
way  from  $1,200  to  $2,250? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  briefly  the  reason  for  that  distinction  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  I  can  state  it  briefly.  When  a  man  gets  $1,200  it 
simply  means  he  reports  as  to  one  crop;  he  specializes  as  to  that  crop; 
and  we  could  not  get  a  specialist  for  less  money;  that  is  thought  to  be 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  work  he  does;  the  other  variations 
in  salary  are  due  to  the  length  of  service,  the  ability  of  each  man, 
and  the  territory  he  covers. 

The  Chairman.  Just  the  same  argument  as  would  apply  to  the 
State  ^ents  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes.  We  try  to  regulate  that  with  reference  to 
the  abiUty  of  the  man  and  as  to  the  State  he  works  in,  as  far  as  we 
can.  We  know  some  ought  to  have  more  monev  than  thejr  are 
receiving:  they  have  been  called  on  to  do  a  great  deal  of  additional 
work  in  tne  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  two  special  agents  at  $40  a  month  each 
do  in  the  way  of  gathering  cost  production? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Tnose  are  some  agents  who  are  working  in  Minne- 
sota on  the  project  we  have  been  running  for  some  years  as  to  the 
cost  of  producing  farm  products;  those  men  are  carrying  on  this  work 
in  connection  and  cooperation  with  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege experiment  station^  which  bears  part  of  the  expense;  we  pay 
$40  a  month  to  certain  agents  who  go  around  among  the  farmers 
making  a  copy  of  records  these  f armera  keep  concerning  the  cost  of 
producmg  crops  on  their  farms,  the  weighing  of  materials,  the  meas- 
uring of  materials,  the  receipts  obtained  from  things  sold,  and  all 
the  various  details  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  their  traveling  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  No;  we  do  not  pay  them  any  traveling  expenses;  it 
is  just  straight  $40  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  They  cover  a  limited  area  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  They  hav€  what  they  call  routes;  certain  farms 
within  certain  routes. 
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The  Chairman.  I  remember  when  this  subject  came  up  some  years 
ago,  and  probably  at  the  time  when  you  first  proposed  to  go  into 
this  work,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  you  would  get  any 
real  value  out  of  it.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  a  given  crop  on  a  given  farm  in  Minnesota,  for  example, 
would  not  be  of  any  particular  value  to  a  farmer  on  another  farm  in 
the  same  State  and  certainly  not  to  a  farmer  on  another  farm  in  a 
a  different  State.  I  have  wondered  whether  you  have,  as  the  result 
of  this  work,  discovered  any  sort  of  a  general  principle  which  you 
beUeve  to  be  of  value  to  the  country  generally  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Well,  the  greatest  value  of  this  to  the  country  gen- 
erally is  in  the  fact  that  this  work  in  Minnesota  has  evolved  a  method 
by  which  costs  can  be  scientifically  ascertained  anywhere.  Now,  the 
ascertainment  of  this  cost  of  procluction  is  certainly  of  value  in  Min- 
nesota, and  the  method  can  be  applied  in  any  State  or  in  any  locaUty 
which  desires  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  proauction.  "  Certam  Stat^ 
are  very  desirous  of  cooperating  with  us  along  these  lines;  there  are 
three  or  four  different  localities  that  are  anxious  to  go  into  this  work 
with  us,  but  we  have  not  had  the  money  which  would  enable  us  to 

t'oin  with  them;  they  can  not  do.  it  themselves  because  they  do  not 
lave  suflicient  money.     If  this  investigation  were  started  all  over 
the  coimtry  it  would  result  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  exact  cost  of 

froduction  anywhere  and  everywhere.  It  is  a  very  scientific  method, 
t  was  originally  the  plan  of  the  present  assistant  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, Mr.  Hays — that  is,  before  he  was  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment: it  was  worked  out  by  him,  and  it  has  been  improved  upon  as 
time  has  passed. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  evolved  anything  new,  anything  that  has 
not  been  practiced  by  all  business-Uke  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  has.  It  has  instructed  farmers 
just  how  to  transact  their  business  in  a  businesslike  way;  it  has 
shown  them  how  to  keep  track  of  their  own  cost  of  production;  they 
probably  had  no  edaquate  idea  how  to  do  it  before;  it  has  been  of 
unmense  value  to  them;  they  all  admit  that  in  that  particular  section 
of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  offhand,  one  would  think  that  the  question 
of  determining  the  cost  of  producing  a  certain  crop  woidd  be  a  very 
simple  matter,  that  it  Would  be  nothing  more  than  keeping  an 
account  of  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  work  on  that  crop, 
on  fertilizers,  on  seeds,  and  all  the  other  items  that  would  go  to  make 
up  the  expense  of  its  production,  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger, 
to  give  credit  to  the  ground  for  whatever  was  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  That,  in  a  general  way,  is  the  method;  of  course, 
it  goes  into  more  detail  than  you  have  gone  into.  The  point  is,  the 
gatnering  of  statistics  of  that  sort  from  one  farmer  or  two  farmers 
would  be  valueless;  it  must  be  gotten  from  a  large  number  of  farmers 
in  order  to  be  of  anv  particular  value  and  in  order  that  a  fair  average 
may  be  struck.  Tnat  is  what  this  cost  of  production  has  done;  the 
work  has  been  done  on  farms  conducted  by  men  of  different  tempera- 
ment and  ability  and  on  farms  havinjg  dinerent  kinds  of  land. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  state,*  briefly  it 
you  can,  just  what  you  have  denved  from  the  investigation? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Well,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  state  it  briefly.  The 
reports  have  been  publishea  in  two  bulletins,  and  the  third  one  is 
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in  the  course  of  preparatiou.  I  might  say  that,  as  far  as  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  is  concerned,  we  are  only  interested  in  it  to  the  extent 
of  furnishing  part  of  the  money;  it  is  entirely  under  the  charge  of 
the  professors  at  the  University  of  Minnesota;  they  do  cdl  the  work, 
they  gather  all  the  statistics,  tliey  prepare  all  the  bulletins,  we  simply 
help  tnem  out  with  some  money,  our  snare,  and  we  print  the  bulletins. 
That  is  as  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  goes;  we  do  not  meddle  with 
the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  customary 
throughout  the  department  to  cooperate  in  that  way! 

Mr.  Olmsted.  I  do  not  know  tne  extent  to  which  other  bureaus 
do  it,  but  I  know  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  expressed  its  desire 
to  join  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  questioning  cooperation  between  the 
bureaus  of  the  department,  but  I  should  be  a  good  deal  surprised  to 
find  that  in  such  cooperation,  either  with  States  or  individuals,  the 
only  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  to  contribute  money. 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Well,  as  I  say,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has 
indicated  its  willingness  to  jom  with  us  in  cooperating  with  other 
States  in  this  same  line  of  work  by  bearing  its  share  of  the  expense, 
they  paying  a  third,  the  State  paying  a  third,  and  our  bureau  paying 
a  third. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  auestion  I  asked, 
whether  you  can  state  briefly  the  practical  results  wnich  vou  expect 
to  obtain  ?  ^I  may  say,  in  order  to  give  you  the  thought  I  nave  in  my 
mind,  that  It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  statistics  which  you  might 
obtain  in  Minnesota,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  would  be  of  no  value 
in  Kansas  or  any  other  State  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  actually 
ascertaining  the  cost  of  production  of  a  given  crop  is  concerned, 
because  that  would  vary  m  another  State  and  would  even  vaiy  on 
an  adjoining  farm  and  might  vary  on  the  same  farm  in  different 

^ears.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  arrive  at  anything  that  would 
e  of  general  value.  Now,  as  to  the  method  of  keeping  books,  in  order 
to  determine  the  cost  of  production,  I  can  see  how  one  method  might 
be  better  than  another,  and  yet  it  would  rather  seem  to  me  as  thougn  a 
subject  which  has  been  the  matter  of  such  universal  discussion  and 
of  such  widespread  practice  throughout  the  country  for  so  many 
years,  would  not  be  susceptible  of  any  particularly  new  development. 
Mr.  Olmsted.  Well,  all  I  can  say  to  you  is  that  the  average  tanner, 
unless  there  is  something  to  make  him  do  it,  will  not  ordinarily  keep 
these  costs.  This  plan  tnat  has  been  carried  into  effect  in  Minnesota 
in  cooperation  with  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  College,  is  so  devised 
that  the  farmers  will  and  do  keep  actual  costs  in  uniform  ways,  so  that 
they  can  be  collected  and  compiled  statistically  and  resulte  ascer- 
tained, and  methods  have  been  devised  which  induce  them  to  do 
that,  that  is,  to  get  those  statistics  together;  they  have  set  a  pattern 
for  other  States  to  follow  if  they  choose  to  follow,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  benefit.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  cost  of  agricultural 
products  in  Minnesota  are  of  no  value  to  the  farmer  in  Texas  or 
Florida — none  whatever.  But  the  methods  being  followed  are 
explained  and  the  result  set  forth  in  these  bulletins,  and  the  farmers 
of  Texas  or  Florida  can,  if  they  choose,  take  advantage  of  those 
methods  and  follow  similar  lines.    They  are  given  a  method  or  way  of 
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doing  it;  a  scientific  process  by  which  the  desired  result  can  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  Chaibman.  As  the  result  of  these  inquiries^  have  jou  prepared 
a  form  of  blanks  t 

Mr,  Olmsted.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  described  and  set  forth  in  these 
bulletins. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  consider  for  a  moment  the  general  expense 
paragraph.  I  notice  there  seems  to  be  no  change  in  me  estimate  for 
''Salaries,  employment  of  labor/'  and  so  fortn,  except  such  as  is 
accounted  for,  I  presume,  by  the  transfer  of  one  or  two  employees  on 
the  statutory  roll  t 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  There  seems  to  be  some  increase  "For  salaries  and 
traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  special  field  agents."  Have 
you  found  the  present  appropriation  to  be  insufficient? 

Mr,  Olmsted.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  to  be  very  careful  as  to  our 
field  and  State  agents.  We  never  spend  the  full  limit  of  our-  appro- 
priation, because  we  can  not  hit  the  nail  exactly  on  the  head,  and 
therefore  we  spend  a  Uttle  less  than  the  appropriation  in  order  not  to 
create  a  deficiency.  Some  of  our  agents  need  more  money  with  which 
to  travel,  where  the  jumps  are  very  long.^  We  also  need  more  field 
agents.  We  want  to  employ  some  additional  field  agents,  because 
the  territory  some  of  our  agents  now  cover  is  entirely  too  large  to 
permit  any  man  to  do  justice  to  it. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  would  you  employ  ?      ^    • 

Mr.  Olmsted.  At  least  three  more,  and  four  more,  if  possible. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  that  increase  t 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes;  there  is  an  estimate  here;  I  think  it  is  included 
here;  an  estimate  of  $10,000,  is  there  not? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  out  we  will  come  to  that  later. 

Mr.  Olmsted.  This  increase  in  the  traveling  expenses  would  include 
the  traveling  expenses  of  these  new  field  agents  ir  they  are  appointed. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  an  increase  of  $500  for  "Traveung  and 
other  necessary  expenses  of  officios  and  special  investigators." 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes,^  sir.  We  need  that  oecause  it  is  necessary  for 
the  assistant  statistician  to  do  considerable  traveling  in  order  to  look 
after  the  field  and  State  agents'  work. 

The  Chaibman,  I  notice  you  have  a  para^aph  here  "Salaries  and 
traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  for  mvestigating  the  cost  of 
production  of  farm  products.''  Whom  have  you  emploved  in  that 
work  and  who  travels  at  the  expense  of  the  department!  I  believe 
you  have  stated  that  the  agents  who  are  referred  to  on  the  other  page 
are  not  paid  any  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes;  that  is  right.  But  the  man  in  charge  of  it, 
Prof.  Thomas  Cooper,  must  once  in  a  while  come  to  Washington:  he 
must  brin^  some  material  which  has  been  collected,  and  we  tabulate 
it  for  him  in  the  office  at  Washington.  The  only  traveUng  expenses 
would  be  the  fare  and  other  expenses  to  Washington  and  back  in 
connection  udth  this  work,  which  really  would  be  very  slight. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  the  only  case? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  That  is  the  only  case  in  which  any  traveUng  expenses 
would  be  incurred  in  connection  with  investigatmg  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  farm  products  in  Minnesota. 
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The  Chaibman.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  would  pay  for 
at  least  25  trips^  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Olmsted.  But  the  salaries  come  out  of  that  also. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  For  himself  and  these  men  who  work  for  him. 

The  Chaibman.  Oh,  that  includes  the  salaries  t 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes;  that  includes  the  whole  business. 

Mr.  Leveb.  What  paragraph  provides  for  those  additional  field 
agents  ?  For  the  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  special 
field  agents  there  is  an  increase  of  $7,500 ) 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes;  and  that  includes  the  salaries. 

Mr.  Leveb.  And  you  would  employ  about  three  or  four  additional 
men  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  Yes;  in  order  to  cut  down  the  territory  of  some  of 
those  who  are  now  working,  and  we  shall  use  a  part  of  that  increase, 
if  possible,  in  promoting  a  few  of  our  agents  who  deserve  promotion, 
who  have  been  working  strenuously  and  faithfully  with  a  view  or 
getting  promotion,  and  who  would  be  discouraged  if  they  did  not 
get  it.  They  ought  to  be  rewarded  for  the  services  they  have  ren- 
dered. Some  of  them  are  not  now  paid  enough  salary,  and  we  expect 
to  use  a  part  of  this  increase  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Leveb.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  a  very  intelligent  farmer  in 
my  State,  Mr.  A.  W.  Brabham,  inquiring  whether  the  Census  Bureau 
or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gathers  statistics  with  reference  to 
upland  long-staple  cotton  and  pubEshes  those  statistics  t 

Mr.  Olmsted.  No;  we  do  not.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Cens\ia 
Bureau  may  do.  They  are  equipped  for  that  sort  of  thing,  but  ours 
are  all  estimates,  and  we  could  not  readily  get  those  i^res.  In 
many  sections  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  statistics  as  to  upland 
lone-staple  cotton;  the  Census  Bureau  might  do  it. 

Mr.  Leveb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Census  Bureau  does  not  do 
it.  And  you  say  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  your  bureau  to 
make  an  estimate  of  that  particular  kina  of  cotton ) 

Mr.  Olmsted.  It  would,  just  as  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
estimate  the  different  kinds  of  apples  or  the  different  varieties  of 
wheat. 

Mr.  Leveb.  You  have  no  account  of  the  upland  staple  cotton 
produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted.  No,  sir;  and  I  have  never  seen  any  statistical 
account  of  it;  it  would  be  very  interesting  if  it  could  be  gathered. 

Mr.  Leveb.  He  makes  the  statement  that  90  per  cent  of  the  cot« 
ton  mills  of  South  Carolina  are  using  this  class  of  cotton,  but  I  think 
he  is  mistaken  in  the  statement. 

Mr.  Olmsted.  At  first  blush  I  would  think  so,  too,  but  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  it  to  say. 
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Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  op  Representatives, 
Waahingtonj  December  16,  1910. 

MORNING  SESSION — Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Representative  Hardwick,  of  Georgia,  desires  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  committee  for  a  few  minutes  in  presenting  a 
matter  that  interests  him.    We  will  hear  him  now. 

STATEMEITT  OF  HOV.  THOMAS  W.  HABDWICE,  A  BEPBESEVTA- 
TIVE  FBOK  THE  STATE  OF  OEOBOIA. 

Mr.  Hardwiok.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you;  I  hope  the  matter 
wUl  interest  you  as  much  as  it  does  me.  I  have  a  constituent  who  is 
quite  a  successful  seedsman;  he  sells  seeds,  and  he  has  wide  experi- 
ence in  truck  gardening  and  farming.  For  some  years  he  has  been 
interested  in  the  proposition  of  having  a  winter  experimental  garden 
established  somewhere  in  the  Southeast,  in  what  is  regarded,  especially 
by  the  people  who  live  in  that  vicinity,  as  a  good  winter  climate. 
Ab  he  has  stated  it  much  more  strongly  than  I  could  hope  to,  I  want 
to  read  what  he  has  written  upon  this  subject  [reads]: 

The  American  lann  has  received  almost  prodigal  help  from  our  Government.  The 
American  garden,  however,  has  received  practically  nothing.  ThouBands  and  thou- 
sands of  Government  demonstration  and  experimental  farms  cover  the  land.  Should 
iiot  something  now  be  done  for  the  American  garden? 

The  one  thing  needful. — ^As  an  adjunct  to  the  mnn,  or  as  an  independent  propoeitiaii» 
the  g^utlen  has  strong  claims  upon  the  Government.  These  claims  have  not  been 
sufficiency  recognized.  There  needs,  indeed,  to  be  a  national  awakening  by  pec^le 
and  by  Grovemment  as  to  what  the  garden  means — in  its  uses  and  its  value. 

The  garden*8  meaning. — ^The  garden  means  intensive  culture  on  rich  soil,  wide 
variety  in  plant  types,  and  such  a  quick  economic  succesoicm  of  crops  as  will  make 
the  land  eveigreen.  The  fl;arden  gives  an  esthetic  value  to  all  of  those  mrms  so  numer- 
ous in  oiur  land,  that  crowd  their  cotton  com  and  wheat  crops  close  up  to  the  t&nnen' 
doorsteps.  The  garden  gives  the  grower  a  wide  and  almost  endless  vanety  of  healthful, 
fresh,  delicious  foods  in  place  of  the  store-bought  hog  and  hominy  diet.  In  money 
value  the  garden  is  the  greatest  dividend  payer  on  earth,  netting  the  owner  often 
times  3,500,750,  and  $1,000  per  acre. 

The  garden's  inestimable  value  is  especiall^r  stressed  to-day  in  the  South  where 
the  universal  boll  weevil  is  radically  transforming  all  agriculture. 

The  place  for  a  great  national  eemitropical  experiment  and  demonetratUm  garden. — 
The  intent  of  this  paper  is  that  the  United  States  Agricultural  Depjartment  shall  be 
given  by  this  present  Congress  a  special  appropriation  of  $16,000,  which  siun  is  for  the 
purchase  of  a  plant  of  some  30  acres,  and  outnt,  and  for  the  first  year's  maintenance, 
of  a  national  semitropical  experiment  and  demonstration  garden  at  Augusta,  Ga. 

Aufpsta,  Ga.  (a  well-known  national  health  resort),  is  in  the  center  of  the  great 
truckm^f  industry  of  the  South,  as  found  in  her  piney  woods  and  sandy  loamv  soils, 
and  which  stretches  from  Augusta  northeast  through  the  Garolinas,  and  south  throuffh 
Florida,  and  west  through  the  Gulf  States.  An  experimental  garden  at  Augusta  should 
serve  all  of  the  above  territory;  whereas  a  garden,  say  at  Washington,  D.  G.,  through 
di£ferent  climatic  conditions  would  not  ser^'e  at  all. 
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Cucumbere 400 

Squash X5 

Beane 450 

Tomatoes 10 

75 


The  object  of  the  Augusta,  Ga.  experiment  and  demonstration  garden, — The  objects  of 
this  semitropical  garden  would  be,  first,  to  try  out  and  test  all  new  types  whether 
American  or  imported,  and  to  place  comparative  values  on  same;  to  demonstrate 
proper  cultures  for  given  plants;  to  demonstrate  out  turn;  to  demonstrate  how  to 
market:  and  to  discover  syiionyms.  Its  object  would  be  to  increase  the  number  of 
Bcientinc  market  truckers  in  the  South;  and  also  largely  increase  the  quality  and  the 
quantity  of  farmers*  gardens.  This  determination  of  synonjrms,  (one  English  pea  is 
known  imder  46  names)  and  comparative  values  would  be  of  greatest  use  to  the  seed 
houses  of  the  coimtry.  So  neces^urv  is  this  determination,  that  one  English  contract- 
Rrowing  seed  house  on  26  acres  of  land  annually  conducts  20,000  tests,  while  a  still 
^mffr  English  house  conducts  80,000  tests. 

This  garden  would  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  trucking  industry  now  established 
within  100  n^les  of  Augusta  which  ships  north  yearly  something  like  the  following: 

Can. 

Beets 60 

Cabbage 2,000 

Carrots 15 

Asparagus 85 

Potatoes 1,550 

Lettuce 60 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  elaborating  this  proposition,  my  con- 
stituent (who  is  considered  the  largest  seedsman  of  the  Southeast, 
Mr.  N.  L.  Willett,  of  the  Willett  Seed  Co.  of  Augusta),  states  to  me 
that  he  has  repeatedly  taken  this  up  with  the  Department  of  A^- 
culture  and,  as  I  understand  him,  the  department  has  looked  with 
favor  on  the  proposition  and  thinks  it  is  a  good  thing,  but  lacks  the 
necessary  autnority  in  law  to  establish  this  experimental  garden  in 
this  particular  winter  section.  Now,  I  do  not  Know  what  view  the 
conunittee  may  have  of  it,  but  as  it  involves  a  comparatively  small 
expenditure,  and  if  the  results  are  as  promising  as  he  seems  to  think 
the^  are — and  his  standing  in  this  particular  Ime  of  agriculture,  gar- 
dening he  calls  it,  is  sufficiently  great  to  give  his  opinion  some  wei^t — 
the  matter  is  entitled  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  committee, 
and  I  beUeve  from  what  he  tells  me  the  Secretary  of  .A^culture 
would  unhesitatinglv  approve  of  it  if  it  were  submitted  to  him  and 
woiild  recommend  tnat  Congress  give  him  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  MoLauohlin.  Has  this  request  ever  been  made  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Georgia? 

Mr.  Hasdwiok.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  MoLauohlin.  Has  the  legislature  ever  taken  any  action  along 
this  line  or  made  any  appropriation  t 

Mr.  Habdwiok.  Of  course  we  have  a  State  department  of  agricul- 
ture, but,  as  you  gentlemen  all  know,  when  it  comes  to  any  consid- 
erable appropriations  for  matters  Uke  this  they  look  primarily  to  the 
Federal  Uovemment.  There  is  another  reason  why  that  question 
would  not  be  exactly  apposite  in  this  particular  matter,  and  that  is 
that  a  part  of  this  territory  is  in  South  Carolina,  Augusta  being  right 
on  the  line,  and  anything  done  by  the  le^lature  of  Georgia  would 
not  have  anv  appUcation  in  South  Carolma.  You  appropriate  for 
experimental  ground  in  other  places,  and  the  same  reason  would 
apply  to  support  an  appropriation  for  this  man  for  an  experimental 
garden. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  between  anything  we  are  doing  and 
the  proposition  you  submit  Ues  in  the  fact  that  you  propose  the  pur- 
chase of  ^und,  which  impUes  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  a  tract 
of  ground  for  this  purpose;  there  is  no  precedent  for  that  as  far  as  I 
know. 
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Mr.  Eabdwick.  Have  we  not  experimental  farms  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  were  purchased  ana  now  owned  by  the  Gtovemment  ? 
I  do  not  mean  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  I  believe  it  was  in 
Maryland. 

The  Chatkman.  A  farm  was  purchased  in  Maryland;  but  it  was 
not  called  an  experimental  farm  and  not  intended  for  experiment  so 
far  as  farming  was  concerned;  it  was  simply  intended  as  a  kind  of 
a  laboratory  in  which  to  carry  on  experiments  and  investigations 
relating  to  the  production  of  hve  stock. 

Mr.  Haedwick.  Precisely;  that  is  what  we  propose  here — a 
laboratory  to  carry  on  investigations  in  regard  to  tne  production  of 
garden  products,  the  classification  of  them,  and  so  forth.  It  struck 
me,  while  you  were  making  that  statement,  that  probably  this 
Maryland  project  was  a  precedent. 

The  Ceuobman.  It  would  be  as  near  to  it  as  anything. 

Mr.  Habdwick.  As  a  State  rights  Democrat  I  think  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  does  a  great  many  things  which  strict  construc- 
tionists could  not  favor,  things  that  are  contrary  to  the  old-line 
Democratic  theory,  but  I  think  this  proposition  ia  no  different  from 
propositions  that  are  carried  out  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  your  Democratic  colleagues  on  this  com- 
mittee— and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  now  present — st^gested  yesterday 
that  he  had  it  in  mind  to  offer  a  motion  that  the  Department  of 
Agricultiire  move  out  of  the  South  and  try  to  get  into  the  Union. 
But  that  was  probably  by  way  of  pleasantry,  anof  in  order  to  dispose 
of  this  matter  I  would  suggest  that  the  communication  ^ou  have  read 
be  included  in  the  record  and  the  committee  will  give  it  very  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  Eabdwick.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  any  action  in  mv  presence, 
but  I  would  ask,  if  it  is  proper,  that  you  confer  with  the  aepartment 
as  to  the  practical  value  of  this  proposition. 
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MORNING   SESSION    (CONTINUED). 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  estimates  for  the  library.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
bring  the  Librarian  before  the  committee  to  explain  the  very  few  and 
very  minor  changes.  We  have  with  us  Mr.  Zappone,  who  is  familiar, 
I  take  it,  with  the  details  of  this  estimate,  ana  he  will  no  doubt  be 
able  to  give  this  committee  any  information  it  may  desire.  I  would 
Uke  to  ask  Mr.  Zappone  just  one  or  two  questions.  I  take  it,  of 
course,  that  the  additional  help  asked  for  is  considered  to  be  necessary 
on  accoimt  of  the  growing  demand  upon  the  library  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Directing  your  attention  to  the  new  language  on 
page  74,  can  you  explain  to  the  committee  just  why  it  is  thought  nec- 
essary to  provide  *  That  hereafter  emplovees  of  the  library  may  be 
temporarily  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  library  serv- 
ice in  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  department,  and  employees  of  the 
bureaus  and  offices  of  the  department  engaged  in  library  work  may 
also  be  temporarily  detailed  to  the  library.^* 

Mr.  Zappone.  At  the  present  time  there  are  branch  libraries  in 
almost  every  bureau  of  tne  department.  "WTiile  the  books  in  these 
branch  libraries  are  imder  the  supervision  of  the  librarian  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  employees  engaged  merein  are  carried  on  the  rolls  of  the 
several  bureaus.  The  librarian  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  she  not  only 
had  supervision  of  the  branch  libraries  themselves,  but  also  of  the  per- 
sonnel, the  library  service  would  be  much  more  effective  service;  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  this,  she  wishes  this  provision  of  the  law  passed, 
imder  which  details  may  be  made  to  and  from  the  library.  All  clerks 
engaged  on  library  work  could  then  receive  proper  training  in  the 
main  Ubrary,  a  course  which  would  insure  umformity  in  the  system 
installed  in  the  branch  libraries.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  law 
which  prohibits  the  detailing  of  a  clerk  from  one  bureau  to  another, 
except  to  and  from  the  secretary's  office.  The  librarian  is  there  Tore 
unable  to  detail  clerks  from  the  main  library  to  one  of  the  branch 
libraries,  or  vice  versa.  In  a  way  the  suggested  legislation  amends 
an  original  statute,  which  I  believe  this  committee  was  responsible 
for  passing,  and  may  therefore  be  somewhat  objectionable  to  the 
committee,  in  which  case  it  may  be  omitted. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  objection  that  occurs  to  mv  mind  in 
connection  with  it  is  that  tfiere  might  possibly  be  a  divided  authority 
over  these  employees  in  the  branch  libraries  which  might  lead  to 
complications.  As  it  is  now,  of  course,  the  branch  library  is  under 
the  direct  authority  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  where  the  branch 
library  is  located,  and  the  employees  take  orders  from  him,  I  pre- 
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8ume,  and  there  might  be  a  possible  complication  if  there  was  any 
conflict  in  authority  between  the  chief  of  the  bureau  in  which  the 
library  is  located  and  the  librarian. 

Mr.  Zappone.  I  think  there  need  be  no  fear  on  that  score,  for  the 
reason  that  the  bureaus  are  cooperating  with  the  librarian  and  this 
provision  has  their  approval;  in  other  words,  they  are  entirely  willing 
that  the  librarian  shall  have  supervision  not  only  over  their  libraries 
but  over  the  personnel.  ^ 

The  Chaikman.  Passing  to  the  paragraph  under  the  head  of  gen- 
eral expenses,  you  will  notice  a  proposed  change  of  language.  You 
will  no  doubt  remember  that  the  present  language  was  purposely  and 
expressedly  devised  to  make  it  impossible  &at  a  mi»:^ellaneous 
library  should  be  assembled  in  the  library  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the  word  "  teclmical ''  is  repeated 
80  often.  Can  you  explain  to  the  committee  in  just  what  way  the  use 
of  that  word  limits  the  library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
such  a  way  as  to  restrict  its  usefulness  ? 

Mr.  Zappone.  I  consulted  with  the  Librarian  this  morning  in  r^ard 
to  the  matter,  and  she  informs  me  that  these  changes  were  made 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  word  "tecnnical"  in  two 
places,  which  not  only  simplifies  but  improves  the  language.  She  also 
makes  the  point  that  books  of  reference  may  not  alwayB  be  technical 
bookfr — as,  for  example,  dictionaries,  atlases,  encyclopedias,  and  booba 
of  that  character.  As  the  law  now  reads  it  woula  almost  seem  to 
prohibit  the  purchase  of  such  books.  However,  as  she  has  purchased 
those  books  m  the  past,  and  feels  that  she  would  be  fully  justified  in 
purchasing  them  in  the  future,  she  is  quite  willing  to  have  the  lan- 
guage remain  as  heretofore  if  there  should  be  any  objection  to  the 
new  words. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  member  of  the  committee  any  other  ques- 
tions to  ask  Mr.  Zappone  m  connection  with  the  library  I  If  not,  we 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  estimates  for  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations. 
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Washington,  December  16, 1910. 

morning  session — continued. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  True,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  is  here  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  he  may- 
wish  to  make  in  a  general  way  as  to  the  work  relating  to  his  office, 
and  afterwards  take  up  the  details  of  the  estimate. 

STATEMEITT  OF  ME.  A.  C.  TBUE,  DIBECTOB  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 
EXPEBIMEirr  STATIONS. 

Mr.  True.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
I  have  prepared  a  brief  written  statement. 

The  business  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  necessarily  in- 
creases with  the  growth  of  the  movement  for  agricultural  education  and 
research  in  this  country  and  abroad,  since  the  office  touches  all  phases 
of  this  movement  at  some  point.  The  revenues  of  the  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  have  steadily  risen  from  both  Federal,  State, 
and  local  sources  until  they  now  aggregate  over  $3,000,000  annually, 
as  compared  with  half  that  amount  five  years  ago.  Not  only  has  the 
amount  of  their  work  doubled  but  its  ranee  and  complexity  have 
greatly  increased.  Scientific  investigations  have  been  largely  ampli- 
fied and  the  more  practical  field  operations  have  greatly  increased  in 
number  and  variety  to  cover  the  different  agricultural  regions  of 
the  several  States.  State  legislation  has  riven  the  stations  a  large 
amount  of  inspection  work  m  numerous  lines  and  they  have  also 
been  called  upon  to  contribute  fully  their  share  to  the  popularizing 
of  the  new  agricultural  knowledge  through  demonstrations,  institutes, 
and  other  forms  of  extension  work.  New  questions  of  administration, 
equipment  and  service  are  constantly  arising  and  in  all  these  matters 
the  advice  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is  increasingly  sought. 

During  the  current  year  tne  anproi  riation  under  the  Adams  Act 
reaches  its  maximum  of  $720,000,  which,  together  with  the  Hatch 
fund  of  equal  amount,  make  an  annual  Federal  appropriation  of 
$1^440,000,  the  expenditure  of  which  must  be  supervised  by  this 
office.  Experience  has  shown  that  since  we  are  dealing  with  complex 
and  rapidly  growing  institutions,  of  which  the  experiment  stations 
are  a  part,  with  boards  of  management  whose  make-up  is  constantly 
shifting;  with  administrative  officers  and  staffs  whose  personnel  is 
rapidly  changing  and  expanding  and  who  are  under  constant  pressure 
to  undertake  more  work  than  tney  can  safely  carry,  the  functions  of 
a  central  agency  with  a  fixed  policy  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
whole  field  are  more  and  more  imiiortant. 

The  direct  authority  of  this  office  is  quite  limited;  its  chief  influence 
rests  upon  the  character  of  the  advice  it  is  able  to  give  and  the  moral 
pressure  it  is  able  to  exert. 
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For  the  past  four  years  the  office  has  strenuously  exerted  itself  to 
raise  the  general  level  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  stations  when  the 
Adams  fund  permitted  its  great  expansion.  It  is  impracticable  to 
explain  in  a  few  words  what  this  has  meant.  The  relative  newness 
of  agricultural  science  with  the  consequent  lack  of  sharp  definition  of 
its  problems;  the  comparative  youth  and  inexperience  and  relatively 
limited  training  of  many  of  the  available  investigators;  the  inability 
of  boards  of  management  and  administrative  officers  in  many  cases 
to  distinguish  original  research — these  and  many  other  factors  have 
made  the  task  of  the  office  one  of  unusual  dehcacy  and  difficulty. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  could  not  alone  have  accomplished  what 
has  been  done.  It  is  only  by  getting  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those 
best  able  to  judge  in  such  matters  and  by  studying  the  work  and 
methods  of  those  stations,  administrative  officers  and  investigators 
who  are  doing  things  in  the  right  way  and  by  focusing  the  results 
of  our  studies  on  the  weak  places  throughout  the  Unitea  States  that 
we  have  been  able  to  do  what  we  have  done  in  this  direction. 

We  have  the  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  successful  system 
of  experiment  stations,  but  its  great  breadth  and  the  expectation 
which  its  success  has  created  have  multiplied  the  administrative  and 
technical  questions  pressing  for  solution.  The  stations  have  done 
so  well  that  they  are  expected  to  do  much  better  and  it  is  to  this  end 
that  they  desire  our  aid  more  largely. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Adams  Act  has  raised  the  general  level 
of  the  experimental  work  of  the  American  stations;  it  nas  also  led 
the  States  to  greatly  extend  their  more  practical  operations.  Agri- 
cultural science  will  grow  chiefly  through  numerous  small  contribu- 
tions to  knowledge  and  of  these  a  relatively  large  number  have  been 
gained  bv  our  stations  during  the  past  few  years. 

Some  fundamental  and  far-reachmg  results  have  also  already  been 
obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  Adams  nind.  These  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following:  The  Maine  station  has  shown  that  high  egg  produc- 
tion is  a  family  quality  and  inherited  only  within  families  hiving  the 
ability  to  transmit  it.  On  this  basis  a  satisfactory  method  of  selec- 
tion has  been  worked  out.  The  same  thing  has  been  found  true 
with  com.  High  quaUty  in  some  respects  in  the  individual  plant 
may  not  be  transmitted  but  such  transmission  occurs  within  certain 
families. 

A  new  standard  for  feeding  dairy  cows  has  been  worked  out  by 
Prof.  Haecker  of  Minnesota,  which  is  more  practical  and  economical 
under  American  conditions  than  the  German  standards. 

It  has  been  definitely  shown  by  Prof.  Lipman  of  New  Jersey  that 
such  crops  as  corn,  oats,  etc.,  profit  by  the  ability  of  legumes  to 
assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air.  How  this  interchange  of 
material  takes  place  is  being  studied. 

The  Wisconsm  station  has  shown  that  grain  crops,  for  example, 
remove  from  the  soil  nearly  as  much  sulphur  as  phosphoric  acid, 
whereas  the  soil  supply  of  sulphur  is  far  less. 

The  phosphoric  acid  in  virgin  soils  has  been  found  to  be  changed 
in  form  in  worn-out  soils.  That  is,  in  virgin  soils  it  is  combined  with 
humus,  which  is  burned  ut  in  old  soils  and  then  the  phosphoric  acid 
is  far  less  available  to  plants. 

Those  statements  ^all  suffice  to  show  the  fundamental  character 
of  some  of  the  researches  now  reaching  completion  in  some  of  our 
stations  under  the  influence  of  the  Adams  Act. 
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JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURAL   RESEARCH. 

The  influence  of  the  Adams  Act  m  atunulating  research  would  be 
more  evident  if  we  had  been  able  to  secure  prompt  and  adequate  pub- 
lication of  the  scientific  work  of  our  stations.  The  use  of  ITeaeral 
funds  for  printing  is  confmed  to  the  Hatch  fund.     This  has  been  sup- 

f)lementea  to  a  considerable  extent  by  State  fimds,  but  the  pressure 
or  popular  presentation  of  station  work  has  been  so  great  that  the 
funds  available  for  printing  have  generally  been  used  in  that  direction. 
The  general  result  of  the  present  system  of  station  publication  is  a 
miscellaneous  mass  of  popular,  semipopular,  and  technical  literature 
very  unsatisfactory  to  both  farmers  ana  scientists. 

Moreover  a  large  amount  of  the  best  scientific  work  either  remains 
unpublished  or  is  inadequately  presented  in  journals,  many  of  which 
are  published  abroad  and  in  foreign  languages. 

After  long  consideration  of  this  matter,  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have 
agreed  to  ask  Congress  to  provide  a  central  medium  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  scientific  work  of  the  stations.  I  have  studied  this  matter 
vei^  carefully  and  beUeve  this  is  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
difnculty.  Most  of  the  work  which  would  be  thus  pubUshed  is  of 
general  rather  than  State  or  local  interest.  It  can  be  published  more 
economically  and  in  better  form  by  the  United  States,  and  it  will  be 
more  generalljr  and  promptly  available  to  our  own  investigators  and 
to  the  great  scientific  world. 

Such  an  arrangement  ^411  also  leave  the  stations  free  to  publish 
their  practical  results  in  better  form  for  practical  men  and  thus  make 
their  publications  more  efficienl  means  for  advancing  agricultural 
practice. 

INSPECTION   OP   STATIONS. 

The  inspection  of  stations  includes  the  examination  of  accounts  and 
vouchers  and  the  checking  up  of  these  with  the  work  covered  by  them 
(which  is  often  carried  on  in  several  locahties  in  a  single  State),  the 
inquiry  into  the  relation  of  these  expenditures  to  those  from  State 
or  college  funds  and  the  determination  of  the  relation  of  the  station's 
work  to  that  of  the  college  extension  department,  or  inspection  service, 
in  order  to  decide  whether  the  station  has  been  fairly  dealt  with. 
This  requires  more  time  than  formerly  because  of  the  greater  extent 
of  the  funds  and  work. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION  RECORD. 

Two  years  ago  Congress  granted  us  a  small  increase  of  appropria- 
tion to  enable  us  to  extend  our  review  of  the  world's  Uterature  of 
agricultural  science  in  the  Experiment  Station  Record.  This  has 
borne  good  fruit  and  we  have  brought  this  review  closely  up  to  date. 
Last  year  20  numbers  of  the  Record  were  published.  This  literature 
is  increasing  in  volume  and  we  are  asking  a  little  additional  sum  to 
enable  us  to  keep  up  with  it  in  the  future.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
appreciated  helps  to  investigators  in  the  department  and  the  stations 
and  prevents  dupUcation  of  work. 
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POPULAR   PUBLICATIONS. 

This  office  also  tries  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  needs  of  prac- 
tical farmers  and  prepares  numerous  popular  publications.  Last  year 
17  new  Farmers'  Bulletins  were  prmted  (out  of  45  for  the  whole 
department),  12  of  which  embodied  results  of  investigations  by  the 
omce,  and  5  results  obtained  by  the  stations.  (Ei^ty-two  of  our 
Farmers'  Bulletins  were  reprinted.)  In  addition  8  bulletins  were 
issued  through  our  insular  stations.  Congress  voted  an  extra 
600,000  copies  of  one  of  our  Farmers'  Bulletins,  and  900,000  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  ordinary  way.  The  total  number  of  copies  of  our 
Farmers'  Bulletins  issued  during  the  year  were  3,600,000. 

ADVISORY  WORK* 

In  its  relations  with  the  agricultural  colleges,  schools,  experiment 
stations,  and  farmers'  institutes,  as  well  in  other  phases  of  its  work, 
this  office  is  acting  more  and  more  in  an  advisory  capacity.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  generally  realized  to  what  extent  this  function  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  being  developed  in  recent  years.  With  over 
50  great  States  and  Territories  (including  our  insular  possessions) 
in  our  vast  domain  there  are  constantly  arismg  new  questions  of  pubUc 
concern  on  which  the  people  and  officials  of  these  States  desire  to  have 
information  concerning  what  has  been  done  elsewhere,  or  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  have  made  a  broad  study  of  theae  or  related  sub- 
jects. If  the  Federal  Government  did  not  exist  there  would  be  a 
tendency  for  the  States  to  seek  the  establishment  of  agencies  for 
mutual  council.  This  tendency  of  our  times  is  illustrated  in  the 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,  or  the  Pan  American  Union,  as  it  is 
now  called.  But  having  the  Federal  Government,  the  States  are  glad 
to  have  it  aid  them  in  this  way,  and  it  is  on  this  plan  that  a  large 
part  of  the  business  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is  conducted. 

We  do  not  say  to  the  colleges  and  stations  or  State  drainage  com- 
missions or  irrigation  officials^  "you  must  do  thus  and  so,"  but  rather 
"this  is  what  is  being  done  m  other  States,  or  in  foreign  coimtries; 
or  these  are  facts  as  far  as  the  subject  has  oeen  developed;  or  these 
are  our  conclusions  after  examining  the  matter." 

The  value  of  such  advise,  of  course,  depends  on  the  thoroughness  of 
the  preliminary  study  and  the  impartiality  and  good  judgment  shown 
in  collecting,  classifjong,  and  discussing  the  facts.  That  such  advice 
is  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  increasing  demand  for  it  and  by  the 
cordial  relations  existing  between  our  office  and  the  various  State 
agencies  with  which  we  deal. 

An  interesting  phase  of  this  matter  is  shown  in  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment stations.  With  its  three  sections  of  college,  station,  and  exten- 
sion work,  its  standing  committees  representing  these  sections,  and 
its  biennial  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture,  the  association  is  practi- 
cally at  work  all  the  time  promoting  the  general  interests  of  all  the 
States  as  represented  in  their  institutions  for  agricultural  education 
and  research.  The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is  represented  on 
the  officiary  and  committees  of  this  association,  is  the  depository  of 
much  valuable  material  collected  by  it,  and  is  itself  collecting  and 
arranging  the  facts  on  which  in  large  measure  the  association  acts. 
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The  conclusions  of  committees  constituted  in  this  way  are  not  imposed 
on  any  institution,  but  are  published  for  their  information.  It  is  a 
Toluntary  imion  of  National  and  State  agencies  which  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  good  to  a  great  cause. 

To  do  work  of  this  kind  in  the  best  way  we  must  have  a  permanent 
force  of  broadlv  trained  and  thoroughly  competent  experts;  and  the 
conditions  of  the  service  must  be  such  as  will  secure  and  retain  such 
men. 

RESEARCH   WORK. 

By  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  secretary,  the  office  has  become 
one  of  the  large  investigating  bureaus  of  the  department,  our  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose  aggregating  $268,240.  The  work  is  con- 
ducted in  five  main  Unes,  (1)  maintenance  of  experiment  stations  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Guam;  (2)  a  study  of  problems  in 
agricultural  education;  (3)  nutrition  investigations;  (4)  irrigation 
investigations,  and  (5)  drainage  investigations. 

INSULAR  STATIONS. 

Only  a  few  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  work  of  the  stations 
will  be  mentioned.  In  Alaska  the  crosses  of  native  and  commercial 
varieties  of  strawberries  have  given  us  20  excellent  hvbrids.  We  have 
had  two  unusually  good  seasons  at  Rampart  (65°  30  North  Latitude), 
and  many  varieties  of  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  rye  have  matured. 
Plant  breeding  is  being  done  there.  At  Kodiak  we  have  over  60  Gal- 
loway cattle  which  have  wintered  on  native  hay  and  silage,  80  Cots- 
wold  and  Merino  grade  sheep,  with  2  Lincoln  rams;  at  Fairbanks 
grain  and  hay  and  potato  farming  is  carried  on,  65  acres  being  under 
plow  and  50  cleared  for  meadow. 

In  Hawaii,  Sea  Island,  and  Caravonica  cottons  grown  perennially 
and  fertilized  with  phosphates  yield  two  bales  and  more  per  acre  on 
land  not  used  for  sugar  cane.  Cuttings  can  be  used  for  propagation 
and  pruning  timed  to  bring  crop  when  siigar  plantation  work  is  slack. 
The  first  shipment  of  cotton  is  made-  to  Boston  this  week. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  that  cotton  was  grown — on 
what  island  ? 

Mr.  True.  That  was  grown  on  the  island  on  which  Honolulu  is 
located,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  last  jear  there  was  quite  a  large  cotton  plan- 
tation on  the  island  of  Kauai. 

Mr.  True.  Yes;  that  is  stjjl  being  maintained;  there  are,  I  think, 
now  about  a  thousand  acres  m  all  the  islands  planted  in  cotton. 

Mr.  Lever.  How  does  the  staple  of  that  cotton  compare  with  the 
ordinary  cottons  of  this  country « 

Mr.  True.  .  The  sea-island  cotton  is  like  our  own  sea  island  and 
the  Caravonica  cotton  is  a  high-grade  cotton  of  which  there  are  two 
kinds;  one  is  called  wool  cotton  and  the  other  is  silk  cotton. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  it  a  long-staple  cotton  1 

Mr.  True.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lever.  On  the  order  of  sea-island  cotton  ? 

Mr.  True.  Y^,  sir;  the  silk  Caravonica  cotton  is  used  especially 
in  cotton  mercerizing  and  is  very  valuable. 
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Mr.  Lever.  Is  the  staple  as  strong  as  the  staple  of  the  sea-island 
cotton? 

Mr.  True.  I  understand  it  is. 

Rice  experiments  have  shown  ammonium  sulphate  is  cheaper  than 
nitrate  of  soda  and  doubles  the  yield  if  fertilizer  is  aj)plied  at  planting 
or  first  flooding  instead  of  at  second  flooding,  as  in  oriental  practice. 

As  a  result  of  the  station^s  work,  pineapple  culture  is  spreading 
rapidly  but  hindered  by  manganese  and  iron  in  soil.  This  is  being 
remedied  by  fertilizer  experiments. 

Rubber  trees  on  500  acres  now  five  or  six  years  old  are  being  tapped 
and  experiments  have  shown  that  clean  cultivation  increases  flow  of 
sap.  Weeds  have  been  killed  by  spraying  with  arsenite  of  soda,  at 
$1.26  per  acre. 

In  rorto  Rico  the  station  has  shown  that  excessive  growth  of  bac- 
teria in  certain  soils  prevents  good  crops,  and  that  deep  plowing  and 
use  of  chemicals  will  remedy  thfe;  also  that  chlorosis  of  pineapples  is 
due  to  excessive  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil.  WindbreaKs  proved  to 
be  essential  to  citrus  fruit  culture,  because  they  regulate  moisture 
and  enable  beneficial  fungi  to  keep  down  scale  insects. 

Coffee  experiments  are  proceedmg  on  90  acres  of  old  coffee  planta- 
tion near  Mayaguez  and  20  acres  north  of  Ponce.  The  famous  high- 
Sriced  varieties,  such  as  Blue  Mountain  of  Jamaica  and  Padang  of 
ava,  have  done  well  and  are  now  ready  for  distribution.  Three- 
year  old  trees  produced  one-half  pound  clean  coffee.  The  allotment 
of  $5,000  for  coffee  experiments  in  the  appropriation  act  did  not 
materially  affect  our  plans  but  is  an  unfortunate  precedent. 

In  Guam  the  station  has  20  out  of  27  acres  in  recently  purchased 
tract  under  cultivation.  Office  and  laboratory  building,  stable  and 
implement  shed  have  been  erected,  and  a  water  system  mstalled. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  experiments  with  forage  crops — e.  g.,  sorghums, 
grasses,  soy  beans,  velvet  beans,  and  cowpeas— preparatory  to  intro- 
duction of  animals.  The  soil  needs  legumes.  The  natives  are  inter- 
ested, but  want  ^Ho  be  shown.*'  Twelve  small  cultivators,  worth  $5 
apiece,  were  sold  within  four  hours  after  landing.  With  these  one 
man  can  do  as  much  work  as  ten  with  the  old-style  implements. 

AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION    INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  past  two  years  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  expansion  of  the 
movement  for  agricultural  education.  The  number  of  students  in  the 
agricultural  colleges  has  greatly  increased — e.  g.,  1,300  in  New  York, 
400  in  Minnesota — 23,000  in  all.  Their  courses  have  be^n  greatly 
broadened  to  include  such  subjects  as  agricultural  mechanics  and 
engineering,  farm  management,  rural  economics,  and  sociology.  The 
general  awakening  of  interest  in  the  human  problems  involved  in  the 
best  organization  of  our  agricultural  communities  has  profoundly 
affected  all  the  institutions  for  agricultural  advancement.  The  gradu- 
ates of  our  agricultural  colleges  are  going  back  to  the  farm  so  generally 
that  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  hold  out  the  number  necessary  to 
mann  the  educational  and  research  institutions. 

Instruction  in  agriculture  is  rapidly  spreading  into  private  collies, 
public  high  schools,  normal  schools,  etc.  Within  a  little  over  a  year 
the  number  of  institutions  teaching  agriculture  rose  from  545  to  875, 
of  which  630  are  of  secondary  grade. 
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The  number  of  farmers'  institutes  has  risen  to  over  5,000,  and 
women  and  children  as  well  as  the  adult  farmers  are  now  receiving 
instruction  in  large  numbers  through  institutes,  clubs,  and  other 
forms  of  extension  work.  The  aggregate  attendance  at  tne  institutes 
last  year  was  2,700,000.  The  agricultural  colleges  are  everywhere 
fomung  extension  departments  and  seeking  to  reach  the  masses  of 
our  rural  population. 

This  rapid  expansion  of  new  educational  enterprises  in  a  field  where 
things  are  yet  very  largely  in  an  experimental  stage  has  brought  upon 
us  demand^  for  service  which  we  can  not  meet.  With  a  force  of  tour 
men  we  are  attempting  to  make  a  broad  study  of  the  problems  of  agri- 
cultural education  in  schools  and  extension  work  and  aid  the  several 
States  to  organize  this  vast  work  in  the  most  effective  way.  To  do 
this  we  should  keep  in  personal  touch  with  what  is  going  on  through- 
out this  country  and  Europe,  and  issue  publications  of  general  interest 
and  value.  Our  work  is  well  illustrated  by  what  has  recently  occurred 
in  New  York,  where  we  have  cooperated  with  the  Cornell  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Department  of  Education.  In  New  York 
the  desire  has  been  to  introduce  agriculture  into  the  high  schools,  to 
establish  special  agricultural  schook,  and  to  secure  State  aid  for  the 
agricultural  college.  We  have  given  the  authorities  there  all  the 
information  and  personal  assistance  we  could.  By  legislation  the 
State  has  fixed  its  policy  to  rive  State  aid  to  its  agricultural  college,  to 
establish  a  few  agricultural  nigh  schools,  and  to  subsidize  the  public 
high  schools  introducing  a^cmture.  An  office  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion has  been  established  in  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
one  of  our  best  men  has  been  taken  to  conduct  it. 

NUTRFTION   rNVESTIGATIONS. 

A  good  beginning  of  experiments  on  digestion  of  cheese  and  meat 
in  a  mixed  ration  was  made  with  the  new  respiration  calorimeter. 
Similar  studies  of  fats,  lard,  butter,  olive  oil,  cotton-seed  oil,  etc.,  will 
follow.  Practical  cooking  tests  of  various  meat  preparations  were 
made,  and  a  farmers*  bulletin  issued  on  economical  use  of  meat  in  the 
home,  about  1,600,000  of  which  have  been  distributed.  Similar  work 
is  being  done  with  cheese.  A  set  of  15  colored  charts  has  been  printed 
for  schools,  showing  nutritive  value  of  different  products.  Five 
bulletins  were  issued  during  the  year.  It  is  desired  to  extend  the 
nutrition  investigations  next  year. 

IRBIOATION  INVESTIGATIONS. 

About  $300,000,000  have  been  invested  in  private  irrigation  projects 
and  $60,000,000  in  Government  projects  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Settlement  in  new  irrigated  regions  is  proceeding  rapidly  on  both 
Government  and  private  projects.  The  settlers  or  mtending  settlers 
are  largely  rrom  humid  regions,  hence  we  have  laid  special  einphasis 
on  procuring  and  disseminatiiig  information  regarding  irrigation 
methods  adapted  to  various  soils  and  oropjs.  Twelve  bmletins  were 
issued  during  the  year,  and  others  are  in  preparation.  Personal 
advice  and  demonstrations  are  being  made  by  our  agents.  Much  of 
this  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  prosperous  and  contented  commu- 
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nities  speedily  on  these  new  lands.  We  need  more  men  for  this  work^ 
and  are  asking  for  a  few  additions  to  our  force. 

Every  year  emphasizes  more  strongly  the  need  of  preventing  waste 
of  water  in  arid  regions,  which  is  now  enormous.  Experiments  are 
being  made  on  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  canal  linings  and  methods 
of  treating  ditches  to  lessen  seepage,  also  to  determine  definitelv  the 
results  of  urigation  methods  as  related  to  times  of  irrigation,  cultiva- 
tion, evaporation^  percolation,  etc.  Only  thus  can  irrigation  practice 
be  put  on  a  rational  and  permanent  basis.  This  work  should  be 
extended. 

Tests  of  windmills^  ermines,  and  pumps  in  actual  use  for  irrigation 
are  being  continued  m  Wyoming  and  California  and  the  rice  districts 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Several  experimental  farms  to  determine  the  cost  and  methods  for 
utilizing  small  water  suppUes  supplementary  to  dry  farming  are  being 
continued.  This  yeai^s  results  showed  emphatically  the  value  of 
even  limited  areas  devoted  to  irrigation. 

In  the  huinid  region  of  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  interest 
in  irrigation  in  periods  of  drought  or  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  fruit 
and  truck  crops  is  growing,  and  we  are  endeavorii^  to  suggest  less 
expensive  metnods,  using  agents  famiUar  with  methods  in  arioregions. 

DRAINAGE   INVESTIGATIONS. 

Drainage  investigations  are  being  actively  prosecuted  along  the 
same  Unes  as  heretofore.  The  special  report  requested  by  Congress 
shows  that  drainage  plans  and  survevs  for  over  9,000,000  acres  nave 
been  made  in  four  years,  at  a  cost  or  3  cents  per  acre.  Besides  this, 
preliminary  examinations  of  large  areas  have  oeen  made,  manjr  tech- 
nical problems  studied,  and  much  consultingwork  with  local  engineers, 
drainage  commissioners,  and  other  State  officials  has  been  done.  In 
'  1910  our  operations  covered  27  States,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  Conservative  action  in  entering  on  new  work  is  shown 
by  an  unexpended  balance  of  $5,000  last  year,  because  plans  under 
consideration  had  not  reached  a  stage  which  required  more  extended 
prosecution. 

Mr.  Lever.  Where  can  these  reports  be  had — these  drainage 
reports  ? 

Mr.  Tbue.  We  have  published  a  considerable  number,  which  can 
be  obtained  at  the  department. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  spoke  about  spraying  some  weeds  in  order  to 
kill  them. 

Mr.  True.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Hawley.  6y  the  use  of  arsenite  of  lead  ? 

Mr.  True.  Arsenite  of  soda. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Did  that  destroy  the  portion  of  the  weed  above  the 
groimd,  or  did  it  kill  the  root  ? 

Mr.  True.  T  understand  it  killed  the  portion  of  the  weed  above 
the  ground.     It  will  probably  have  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time. 

(Recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTBB  BEOESS. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott  (chairman)  presioing. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  C.  TBTTE — Continued. 

The  Chaibmak.  The  conmiittee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  True, 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  statement  vou  presented  at  the 
last  session  of  the  conunittee,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions  in  relation  to  some  parts  of  it.  I  listened,  of  course,  to 
what  you  said  about  the  new  scientific  publication  for  which  an  esti- 
mate IS  inserted,  and  it  occurred  to  me  to  injiuire  why  the  papers 
which  you  would  expect  to  print  in  this  new  periodical  could  not  prop- 
erly appear  in  your  JExperiment  Station  Record.  Do  you  confine  the 
articles  in  the  Experiment  Station  Record  strictly  to  contributions 
from  men  engaged  in  the  experiment  station  work  1 

Mr.  Tbub.  The  Experiment  Station  Record  is  a  review  journal, 
which  includes  only  aostracts  of  matter  already  published.  In  that 
journal  we  take  in  both  foreign  and  domestic  work,  but  it  would  be 
an  entirely  different  character  of  journal  that  we  have  in  mind  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  worked  out  in  your  own  mind  the  details 
of  management  of  this  new  journal,  who  would  constitute  its  board 
of  editors  and  determine  what  articles  should  appear  in  it,  and  things 
of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  True.  Some  attention  has  been  given  to  that  matter,  and  the 
general  plan  would  be  something  like  this:  The  association  of  colleges 
and  stations  would  designate  a  board  of  experts  representing  different 
branches  of  agricultural  science.     This  board  would  be  expected  to 

Eass  on  the  scientific  character  of  the  articles  submitted.  After  they 
ad  done  that  the  articles  would  be  taken  up  in  the  Office  of  Expen- 
ment  Stations  and  put  in  form  for  publication.  That  would  require 
a  competent  scientific  man  as  general  managing  editor  and  one  or  two 
clerks  to  assist  him,  I  should  say. 

Tlie  Chaerman.  Would  you  expect  the  $20,000  asked  for  to  cover 
the  expense  of  printing? 

Mr.  True.  Yes,  we  mserted  the  term  ''printing"  in  the  item.  The 
principal  expense  would  be  the  expense  for  printing. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  you  expect  to  pay  for  these  articles;  that  is, 
to  buy  them? 

Mr.  True.  Oh,  no,  sir;  they  would  be  given  to  us  free  of  charge. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  a  sufficient  number  to 
put  out  a  monthly  magazine  of  the  articles  that  you  think  should  be 
mcluded  in  such  a  publication,  without  paying  anything  to  the  men 
who  write  them  ? 

Mr.  True.  It  is  not  contemplated  to  make  it  a  monthly  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  We  would  issue  numbers  as  material  accu- 
mulated. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  True.  In  taking  this  matter  up,  I  may  say  I  have  looked  into 
what  was  being  done  in  a  similar  way  by  the  National  Museum. 
They  confine  their  contributions,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the  museum 
force;  but  the  principles  involved  are  the  same.     They  publish  what 
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is  known  as  £he  Proceedings  of  the  National  Museum.  I  have  one 
volume  of  it  here.     That  is  a  series  of  original  contributions  to  science. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  men  who  write  that  are  all  engaged  in  public 
business — public  employment  ? 

Mr.  Tbue.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Is  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  write  those  articles  ? 

Mr.  Tbue.  I  understand  it  is. 

Mr.  Hawley.  You  would  confine  the  articles  in  this  publication  to 
men  who  are  already  in  the  Government  employ  ? 

Mr.  True.  Not  in  the  Government  employ,  but  in  the  employ  of 
the  experiment  stations. 

Mr.  Hawley.  But  you  would  not  expect  to  get  contributions  from 
men  outside  of  Government  employ  who  might  be  of  very  high 
attainments  in  some  department  of  experimentation  or  agricultural 
investijgation  ? 

Mr.  Tbue.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  intended  to  open  it  to  the  scientific 
world. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  that  you  do  not 
expect  to  publish  any  articles  except  from  men  who  are  now  employed 
in  the  vanous  experiment  stations  throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Tbue.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Where  does  the  demand  for  this  publication  come  from, 
chiefly? 

Mr.  Tbue.  It  comes  from  the  experiment  station  workers  and  from 
scientific  men. 

Mr.  Lamb.  In  the  f^ricultural  colleges  ? 

Mr.  Tbue.  The  agncultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  the 
scientific  world  generally,  who  are  interested  in  these  matters. 

The  Chaibman.  Commg  back,  then,  for  a  moment  to  my  former 
question,  you  say  that  the  Experiment  Station  Record  is  devoted  to 
presenting  merely  abstracts  and  condensations  of  articles  that  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  men  engaged  in  the  experiment  station  work. 
Do  you  make  any  exceptions  and  print  at  any  time  an  entire  article 
contributed  directly  to  the  Record  by  some  man  engaged  in  this  work  t 

Mr.  Tbue.  That  has  not  been  done  in  recent  years  ? 

The  Chaibman.  It  has  been  done  in  former  vears  ? 

Mr.  Tbue.  When  the  Record  was  first  established  we  occasionally 
printed  a  contributed  article,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  literature 
requiring  to  be  abstracted  we  found  that  we  could  use  our  space  to 
better  advantage  to  confine  the  Experiment  Station  Record  to 
abstracts,  and  to  brief  editorials  in  whicii  we  commented  on  literature 
already  published,  and  advise^l  the  Stations  rej^arding  lines  of  work 
which  they  might  take  up. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Could  you  not  modify  the  character  of  this  Record 
somewhat  and  possibly  enlarge  its  scope  of  activity  so  as  to  include 
matter  such  as  is  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  new  publication? 

Mr.  Tbue.  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  do. 
The  Record  has  an  abundance  of  material  to  make  it,  in  its  present 
form,  and  by  keeping  it  strictly  an  abstract  journal  we  are  able  to  get 
it  out  quite  promptly. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  many  pages  does  it  usually  contain  ? 

Mr.  True.  Just  100  pages  in  each  number. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  how  many  numbers  per  year  ? 
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Mr.  True.  We  publish  now  two  volumes  of  800  pages  each,  with 
an  index  amounting  to  about  100  pages  more. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  is  about  16  numbers  a  year? 

Mr.  True.  Yes;  that  would  be  the  regular  output.  Now,  the 
preparation  of  these  long  articles  would  involve  some  delay.  Then 
the  material  would  come  to  us  irregularly,  and  I  can  not  see  that  it 
would  be  any  more  economical,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
so  satisfactory,  to  combine  the  two  enterprises. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Suppose,  instead  of  issuing  16  numbers  a  vear,  you 
issued  24  numbers,  making  it  semimonthly,  and  had  in  eacn  of  these 
numbers  one  or  two  of  the  articles  such  as  you  contemplate  publish- 
ing in  the  new  periodical;  would  not  that  increase  the  value  of  the 
Record,  to  have  it  contain  original  research  matter  in  full,  and  then 
with  this  condensation  of  matter  that  you  publish  now  ? 

Mr.  True.  Yes;  it  would  increase  the  value  of  the  Record,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  the  best  form  of  presentation.  Then  there 
is  this  other  consideration.  We  are  proposing  to  issue  this  research 
matter  in  a  very  limited  edition.  Tne  Experiment  Station  Record, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  sent  to  a  considerably  larger  number  of  people. 

Mr,  Hawxey.  How  many  are  distributed  ? 

Mr.  True.  The  oresent  number  is  7,500. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Aoout  three  times  the  number  per  year  ? 

Mr.  True.  About  three  times  the  number  per  year  for  this  other 
journal. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Generally  speaking,  much  of  the  material  that 
you  collect  from  the  experiment  stations  is  published  m  popular 
Torm,  or  to  meet  the  popular  demand,  and  as  the  chairman  says, 
much  of  the  matter  that  is  of  real  scientific  interest  is  condensea 
and  abbreviated.  Is  it  your  idea  to  have  a  work  in  which  the  scien- 
tific researches  are  enlarged  upon,  and  articles  written  by  the  men 
who  have  made  these  researches? 

Mr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  the  articles  in  this  oroposed  journal  would 
be  the  original  detailed  reports  of  scientific  investigations.  They 
would  contain  diagrams  and  illustrations  of  various  kmds. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  notice  in  your  publication  you  give  the 
results  of  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations,  but  the  details  are 
not  worked  out.  The  notices  of  the  work  are  very  brief.  Is  it 
your  idea  to  have  lengthy  articles  prepared  by  men  who  have  done 
this  work«? 

Mr.  True.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Articles  that  would  be  valuable  to  and  be 
used  by  scientists  and  scientific  students? 

Mr.  True.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  of  a  general 
character?  If  not,  we  will  turn  to  the  estimates  as  they  appear  on 
page  95  of  the  bill.  The  committee  usually  prefers  to  discuss  the 
question  of  increasing  the  salary  of  the  chiei  of  any  bureau  or  office 
with  the  secretary,  out  of  consideration  for  the  modesty  of  the  chief. 
However,  if  you  'have  anything  you  would  like  to  submit  to  the 
committee  in  connection  with  tnis  estimate,  we  will  be  glad  to 
hear  it. 

Mr.  True.  Yes;  I  do  not  desire  to  say  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  willmg  to  admit,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  suggests,  that  you  have  no  oppasition  to  it  ? 
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Mr.  True.  Yes;  I  am  willing  to  admit  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  believe  you  said  last  year  that  the  work  in 
you  oflSce  is  really  the  work  of  a  bureau  ? 

Mr.  True.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLauglhin.  And  that  it  might  properly  be  called  a  bureau 
instead  of  an  oflSce? 

Mr.  True.  That  is  my  understanding  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  And  there  is  a  notion  entertained  by  some  that 
the  size  of  vour  salary  was  influenced  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  vour 
work  is  called  an  office  and  not  a  bureau.     Is  there  anything  in  tnatt 

Mr.  True.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  that  at  wl,  sir.  I 
report  directly  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  business  of  the  office  is  large 
and  varied. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  in  relation  to  the  proposed 
increase  of  $200  in  the  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  t 

Mr.  True.  That  is  an  increase  proposed  because  of  the  efficient 
service  of  the  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  long  has  this  man  been  chief  clerk  t  ^ 

Mr.  True.  In  this  case  it  is  a  woman  who  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Hawley.  This  clerk,  then;  how  long  has  this  derk  been 
employed  in  this  office  ? 

Mr.  True.  From  the  very  beginning;  over  20  years. 

Mr.  Hawley.  In  this  same  position  t 

Mr.  True.  Not  in  this  same  position. 

Mr.  Lamb.  What  is  her  name  t 

Mr.  True.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  long  has  she  held  this  position  t 

Mr.  True.  She  has  held  the  position  of  chief  clerk  I  think  about  ten 
years. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Has  she  had  anv  increase  in  that  time  ? 

Mr.  True.  There  may  possibly  have  been  one  increase,  but  the 
last  time  she  was  promoted  was  Julv,  1902. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Is  she  a  married  lady  ? 

Mr.  True.  She  is  a  widow. 

The  Chairman.  Is  she  required  to  work  overtime  now  at  all,  or 
freouently  t 

Mr.  True.  Oh,  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Does  she  take  your  place  in  your  absence  t 

Mr.  True.  No,  sir;  we  have  an  assistant  director  who  takes  m^ 
place.  But  I  might  say  that  the  business  of  our  chief  clerk's  office  is 
(^uite  extensive.  It  was  the  understanding  when  different  appropria- 
tions were  assigned  to  us,  such  as  the  irrigation  and  draina^se  items, 
that  we  would  not  make  special  offices  for  tne  ^neral  routine  Dusiness 
of  those  investigations,  but  that  as  far  as  possible  the  general  routine 
business  of  the  entire  office  would  be  concentrated  in  one  chief  clerk's 
office,  and  that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  is  the  title  of  the  assistant  director? 

Mr.  True.  He  is  called  assistant  director. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  do  not  see  that  item. 

Mr.  True.  He  is  paid  from  a  lump  sum. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  assistant  director  and  the  editor. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  turn  to  that  later  on.  The  next  increase 
submitted  is  that  of  $200  for  one  clerk  and  proof  reader.  What  have 
you  to  say  in  regard  to  that? 
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Mr.  Tbue.  This  man  has  been  a  long  time  in  our  employ,  and  the 
date  of  his  last  promotion  was  July  1, 1902.  He  is  a  very  faithful  and 
industrious  public  servant,  and  I  think  deserves  that  amount  of 
promotion. 

The  Chaieman.  I  believe  that  covers  the  promotions.  There  are 
no  additions  to  your  statutory  roll  except  by  transfer  from  lump 
funds. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Are  all  the  transfers  from  lump  funds  at  present 
salaries? 

Mr.  Tbue.  At  the  same  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tbue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Turning  for  the  moment  to  the  items  under  the 
head  of  agricultural  experiment  stations,  on  page  77,  have  there  been 
anv  promotions  on  your  lump-fund  salary  roll  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Tbue.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  indicate  them,  beginning  at  the  top? 
Has  your  assistant  director  had  his  salary  advanced  ? 

Mr.  Tbue.  Yes,  sir;  his  salary  was  increased  from  $3,000  to  S3,500. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Tbue.  Dr.  E.  W.  AUen. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  served  at  a  salary  of 
$3,000? 

Mr.  Tbue.  No;  I  do  not  remember  exactly.  It  was  several  years, 
but  I  have  not  the  record. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  last  appropria- 
tion act  contained  a  provision  requiring  an  estimate  to  be  maae  in 
detail  of  practically  all  of  the  employees  in  every  office  and  bureau  of 
the  department,  except  the  scientists.  Is  your  assistant  director  a 
scientist  ? 

Mr.  Tbue.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Along  what  line? 

Mr.  Tbue.  His  specimy  is  agricultural  chemistry. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  he  work  at  it  now? 

Mr.  Tbue.  No,  sir;  not  in  a  strict  sense.  He  is  assistant  director, 
and  editor  of  the  Experiment  Station  Record. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  nis  efficiency  in  that  regard  in  any  way  enhanced 
by  his  efficiency  as  a  scientist  ? 

Mr.  Tbue.  lie  could  not  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  properly 
if  he  had  not  had  scientific  training. 

The  Chaibman.  The  work  is  of  such  a  character,  in  vour  judgment, 
that  a  man  without  that  training — a  man,  for  example,  with  nothing 
more  than  the  training  of  an  ordinary  newspaper  office — could  not 
satisfactorily  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Tbue.  It  would  be  impossible  for  such  a  man  to  do  the  work 
satisfactorily. 

The  Chaibman.  And  I  presume  that  applies,  in  your  judgment,  to 
all  of  those  who  have  been  left  on  the  lump  fund  ? 

Mr.  Tbue.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  other  promotions  on  that  roll  except 
that  ofyour  assistant  director? 

Mr.  Tbue.  Yes.  The  man  next  in  order  was  raised  from  $2,500  to 
$2700. 

The  Chaibman.  How  about  the  next  man? 
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Mr.  True.  The  same  is  true  of  the  next  man. 

Mr.  Lamb.  What  are  the  names  of  these  men? 

Mr.  True.  The  second  man  is  Mr.  Beal,  and  the  third  man  is  Dr. 
Evans. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  go  on  down  the  roll  and  indicate  any 
other  promotions  in  salary  ? 

Mr.  True.  My  recollection  is  that  the  assistant  in  rural  economics 
was  raised  from  $1,400  to  $1,600. 

Mr.  Lamb.  What  does  he  do — ^write  about  country  life  t 

Mr.  True.  There  is  now  a  very  considerable  literature  of  rural  eco- 
nomics, and  he  goes  over  that  and  prepares  abstracts  for  the  Experi- 
ment Station  Record.  He  also  has  other  editorial  work  connected 
with  tlie  preparation  of  publications  of  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  other  one  that  you  remember  to 
have  been  promoted  ? 

Mr.  True.  Those  are  the  only  ones  that  I  remember. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  on  that  roll  one  scientific  assistant  in  lib- 
rary science.     Just  what  is  his  function  ? 

Mr.  True.  That  is  a  woman,  who  deals  with  the  publications  from 
the  stations  and  from  abroad  as  they  come  in  and  sorts  them  out  and 
distributes  them  to  the  various  editors.  She  keeps  track  of  the  litera- 
ture, in  other  words,  so  that  none  of  it  will  escape  us.  That  is  quite 
a  lar^e  and  important  function,  since  we  receive  several  thousand 
periodicals  and  olfher  documents  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Are  these  periodicals  sent  to  you  complimentary,  or 
do  you  subscribe  for  them  ? 

Mr.  True.  Quite  a  number  of  them  are  received  in  exchange. 
Others  are  subscribed  to  by  the  general  Hbrary  of  the  department. 
We  do  not  subscribe  to  any,  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  place  is  very  scientifically  desig- 
nated, **one  scientific  assistant  of  Ubrary  science?*'  I  think  I  know 
what  each  one  of  those  words  taken  by  itself  means,  but  it  would  be 
pretty  hard  to  guess  the  meaning  of  the  entire  expression. 

Mr.  True.  A  trained  librarian  at  the  present  time  has  to  take  a 
regular  course  of  instruction  in  a  school  or  colleo;e.  The  studies  are 
grouped  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  library  work,  and  the 
special  business  of  the  librarian  in  cataloguing,  and  so  forth,  is  studied. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Could  this  lady  take  a  miscellaneous  quantity  of 
books  and  periodicals  assigned  to  her  and  catalogue  them  according 
to  the  system  of  anv  library? 

Mr.  True.  I  thinlc  so. 

The  Chairman.  Returning  now  to  the  general  expenses  paragraph 
of  the  appropriation,  I  think  we  all  understand  the  puri)ose  of  the  new 
language.     It  was  explained  in  your  statement  this  morning. 

Mr.  True.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  about  that  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may  say  just  a  word. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  True.  The  language  of  that  item  may  perhaps  need  a  little 
amendment.  The  consideration  of  the  Adams  Act  itself  would  show 
that  tWs  language  with  reference  to  final  appropriation  to  be  made 
to  the  stations  is  somewhat  peculiar.  After  naming  the  sums  that 
are  to  be  paid  while  the  appropriation  is  increasing,  the  act  says 
that  thereafter  $30,000  is  to  be  paid  to  each  State  and  Territory.    I 
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do  not  understand  that  it  was  the  intent  that  $30,000  should  be  paid 
under  the  Adams  Act. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  $15,000  carried  by  the  Hatch 
Act? 

Mr.  True.  Yes:  but  that  $16,000  was  to  be  paid  to  each  State 
and  Territory  under  the  Adams  Act  in  addition  to  the  $15,000  under 
the  Hatch  Act. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  undoubtedly  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  True.  Yes.  Now,  I  find  that  the  comptroller  in  making 
his  ruling  with  reference  to  the  Umitation  of  the  appropriation  under 
the  Adams  Act  stated  in  one  place  that  the  Adams  Act  did  not  carry 
any  appropriation  under  the  Hatch  Act,  so  that  with  that  $30,OOnO 
in  the  Adams  Act,  and  no  qualifying  statement  in  this  new  item 
which  we  propose,  I  do  not  feel  sure  what  the  comptroller  would  rule 
in  case  any  State  or  Territory  should  apply  to  find  out  whether  they 
were  not  entitled  to  $30^000  under  the  Adams  Act.  I  would  suggest, 
therefore,  that  in  addition  to  the  words  which  we  use,  a  proviso  be 
inserted  umiting  the  amount'  to  each  State  and  Territory  to  $15,000. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  many  States  and  Territories  receive  under  this 
Adams  Act,  48  ? 

Mr.  True.  Forty-eight. 

The  Chairman.  That  suggestion  will  be  considered.  The  next 
paragraph  seems  to  ask  for  about  $4,000  more  for  the  administrative 
expenses  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  these  acts  than  the  cur- 
rent law  carries.  What  are  the  conditions  which  make  that  increase 
necessary  ? 

Mr.  True.  That  is  to  provide  for  the  general  growth  of  our  business 
relating  to  the  inspection  of  stations,  to  the  advisory  work  which  we 
do,  and  to  the  publication  of  the  Experiment  Station  Record  and 
other  publications. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  hampered  for  lack  of  funds  in  that 
work  this  year  ? 

Mr.  True.  We  are  running  it  on  a  very  smaU  margin,  and  the 
work  steadily  increases.  I  tnink  we  ought  to  have  a  little  more  to 
keep  the  work  up  in  the  best  way  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paragraph  has  already  been  sufficiently 
discussed  for  the  present.  We  will  pass  on  to  the  approj)riation  for 
the  expenses  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii^  Porto  Rico,  and  the  island  of  Guam,  in  which  there  seems 
to  be  a  sUght  increase.  Is  the  increase  for  each  of  these  stations 
made  in  compUance  with  the  Adams  Act,  or  have  they  now  gotten  all 
they  are  entitled  to  under  that  act,  and  are  you  still  asking  for  more  ? 

Mr.  True.  The  insular  stations  are  not  entitled  to  any  appropria- 
tions under  either  the  Hatch  Act  or  the  Adams  Act. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that,  but  we  have  been  regarding  them  as 
entitled  to  just  as  much  as  the  stations  that  were  provided  for  by 
the  Adams  Act  and  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  True.  Yes.  and  this  increase  will  simply  bring  them  up  to  the 
general  level  of  trie  other  stations.  They  wiflget  $30,000  apiece  in 
1912  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico.  We  do  not  desire  any 
increase  for  Guam,  the  work  there  being  on  a  limited  scale. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  strike  out  the  $5,000  relating  solely  to 
the  experiments  relating  to  the  culture  of  coffee? 

Mr.  True.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  state<l  in  your  statement  that  this 
segregation  was  not  regarded  as  desirable. 

Mr.  True.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  In  what  way  did  you  find  it  undesirable  ? 

Mr.  True.  Merely  as  a  precedent.  I  do  not  presume  that  Congr^ 
would  desire  to  lay  out  the  work  of  these  experiment  stations  in 
detail  in  the  insular  possessions,  any  more  than  in  the  States  and 
Territories.  If  you  begin,  however,  to  make  special  appropriations 
for  special  investigations,  the  habit  may  grow  and  be  to  the  decided 
disadvantage  of  those  institutions. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  quite  right  about  that,  as  a  general 
principle. 

Mr.  True.  In  this  case,  before  that  item  was  introduced  we  had 
alreadv  made  our  plans  to  respond  to  the  natural  demands  in  Porto 
Rico  for  the  increase  of  our  coffee  experiments.  We  are  in  close 
touch  with  those  people,  and  we  desire  to  do  for  them  the  very  best 
we  can  with  our  money,  and  the  putting  in  of  that  clause  made  no 
material  difference  in  our  plans.  The  only  effect  of  that  was  that 
we  have  to  carry  that  appropriation  as  a  separate  appropriation, 
and  the  bills  have  to  run  against  it,  and  it  involves  a  certain  amount 
of  clerical  work  which  in  my  judgment  is  unnecessary. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  spend  approximately  that  amount  in 
experiments  relating  to  the  culture  of  coffee  this  year? 

Mr.  True.  We  are  spending  it  this  year,  and  wiU  spend  it  next  year. 
It  may  even  be  increased. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  handed  a  suggestion  to  the  effect  that 
there  be  incorporated  in  this  bill,  somewhere,  a  provision  which  shall 
make  appropriation  for  agricultural  reconnoissance  work  in  Akiska. 
Do  you  Know  whether  any  one  now  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
department  in  Alaska  has  made  a  suggestion  that  this  work  be  done  ! 

Mr.  True.  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  that  recently.  Some 
time  ago,  a  year  or  two  ago,  there  was  some  proposition  of  that  kind, 
but  I  have  not  heard  anything  about  it  lately. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  regard  it  as  desirable  to  have  this  work 
done  ? 

Mr.  True.  Why,  a  certain  amount  of  it  might  be  a  good  thin^. 
We  are  already  doing:  a  considerable  amount  of  that  kind  of  work. 
To  make  anything  hke  an  exhaustive  reconnaissance  of  Alaska  I 
should  say  would  oe  a  large  task,  and  until  the  conditions  are  such 
that  settlers  come  in  in  considerable  numbers  I  hardly  see  the  neces- 
sity for  doing  much  more  than  we  are  doing  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  the  appropriation  asked  for 
will  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  all  the  work  in  Alaska  that  you  regard 
as  necessary  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  True.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  to  see  to  what 
parallel  of  north  latitude  you  might  extend  agriculture  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  True.  In  a  general  way.  We  are  in  correspondence  with  all 
the  stations,  and  nearly  all  the  people  who  are  engaged  at  all  in 
growing  anything  in  Alaska,  and  we  send  out  seeds  to  them  year 
after  year,  and  we  get  numerous  reports  from  them. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  degree  of  north  latitude  is  the  highest  point 
where  agriculture  can  be  properly  carried  on  ? 
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Mr.  True.  Well,  that  question  put  in  that  way  is  a  little  difficult 
to  answer  categorically.  We  have  found  that  certain  things  can  be 
grown  up  to  and  a  little  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  as  yet  that  agriculture  on  a  broad  scale  can  be  carried  on 
beyond  what  we  have  done  at  Rampart,  which  is  a  little  over  65 
degrees  north.  When  you  get  much  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  you 
have  conditions  such  that  very  few  plants  will  mature,  and  they 
must  be  grown  imder  very  careful  conditions.  Beyond  that,  I  should 
say  that  it  was  the  reindeer  district.  There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, about  this  island  appropriation  that  I  would  like  to  mention 
before  we  pass  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  True.  You  will  perhaps  remember  the  committee  decided  that 
the  printing  for  the  island  stations  should  be  paid  out  of  the  general 
printing  fxmd  of  the  department,  and  therefore  the  word  'Sprinting" 
was  stricken  out.  Since  then  we  have  received  information  from  me 
department  solicitor  to  the  effect  that  the  island  stations  constitute 
a  neld  service  and  that  the  comptroller  has  ruled  that  in  the  field 
service  of  the  department  expenses  for  printing  must  be  paid  out 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  field  service.  Now,  if  that  is  to  oe  reme- 
died, it  would  be  necessary  to  put  in  this  item  an  explicit  statement 
that  printing  shall  be  paid  for  from  the  general  printing  fxmd  of  the 
department.  I  hare  consulted  the  Secretary  about  this,  and  he 
asked  me  to  bring  the  matter  to  your  attention. 

The  Chairbian.  As  a  matter  oi  fact,  what  has  been  vour  practice 
this  year  ?  Have  you  had  the  usual  amount  of  printing  done  for  these 
stations,  and  have  you  paid  for  that  printing  out  of  the  departmental 
fund? 

Mr.  True.  So  far  we  have  had  very  little  printing.  The  printing 
is  coming  in  now,  and  we  have  a  number  of  documents  in  hand. 
Those  have  been  returned  to  us  with  the  statement  that  the  printing 
can  not  be  paid  for  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  department;  that  3 
thejr  are  prmted  this  year  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  for  them  out  of 
the  island  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  The  result  of  which  condition  is  that  until  explicit 
authority  is  given,  either  for  printing  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  runds 
for  the  support  of  these  island  stations  or  for  the  amount  to  be  paid 
from  the  general  printing  fund  of  the  department,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  do  any  printing  for  the  stations? 

Mr.  True.  Not  quite  that.  We  can  go  ahead  and  pay  for  the  print- 
ing out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  islands.  But  our  plans  of  work 
were  made  up  without  reference  to  that,  so  that  it  put  a  burden  on  us 
which  we  did  not  expect  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  pay  for  the  printing,  then,  without  any 
change  in  the  language,  from  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  field 
stations. 

Mr.  True.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  any  change  in  the  language  explicitly  plac- 
ing the  cost  of  the  printing  on  the  fund  of  the  department  woula  be  to 
that  amount  an  addition  to  your  appropriation  for  the  island  fund. 

Mr.  True.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further? 

Mr.  True.  That  is  all  I  had  in  mind  with  reference  to  that. 
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•  The  Chairman.  In  the  next  paragraph  you  insert  some  new  lan- 
guage and  ask  that  the  appropriation  be  doubled,  so  that  you  will  be 
authorized  to  report  upon  the  organization  and  progress,  not  only  of 
the  fanners'  institutes  and  agricultural  schools,  but  also  of  depart- 
ments of  agricultural  extension  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 
Would  you  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  that  ? 

Mr.  True.  We  have  asked  to  have  those  words  inserted  because  we 
find  that  it  is  practically  impossible  in  our  work  to  distinguish  between 
the  farmers'  institutes  and  the  other  forms  of  extension  work.  The 
organizations  which  are  carrying  on  the  institutes  are  carrying  on  in 
many  cases  other  forms  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  extension  work. 
At  the  same  time  the  agricultural  colleges  are  taking  up  now  in  a 
large  way  what  they  call  extension  work.  Some  of  that  work  con- 
sists in  holding  meetings  which  are  really  farmers'  institutes.  There 
are  other  lines  of  work,  such  as  the  running  of  special  railroad  trains  and 
the  management  of  demonstration  fields,  and  correspondence  courses 
and  a  variety  of  forms  of  extension  work.  Now,  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  separating  our  work  relating  to  the  whole  enterprise. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $10,000  increase  for  which  you 
ask  do  vou  tliink  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  work  to  be  done 
under  the  authority  of  this  new  language? 

•  Mr.  True.  The  mcrease  was  not  asked  for  solely  because  of  that 
work.  ^*'e  desire  to  meet  more  fully  the  demands  made  on  us  for 
work  relating  to  the  school,  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  think  the  work  covered  by  this 
new  language  would  necessarily  add  to  your  expense? 

Mr.  l^UE.  Oil,  that  in  itself  would  perhaps  involve  about  a  quarter 
of  the  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  would  you  expect  to  do  with  the 
remiaining  three-quarters? 

Mr.  True.  V>  would  expect  to  enlarge  the  work  which  we  are 
already  doing. 

The  Chairman.  By  sending  more  men  into  the  field? 

Mr.  True.  By  sending  more  men  into  the  field.  We  have  now, 
as  I  said,  four  men.  Two  of  them  are  working  with  special ireference 
to  the  agricultural  schools.  The  other  two  work  with  reference  to 
the  institutes.  With  that  force  we  can  not  meet  the  demands  on  us 
for  service  throughout  the  country  along  these  lines. 

The  Chairman,    -'hat  do  they  ask  you  to  do,  for  example? 

Mr.  True.  \*^elL  they  want  us  to  go  out  and  speak  to  representa- 
tive bodies  of  teachers  and  people  who  are  directly  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  introduction  of  agricultural  instruction  into  the  schools 
and  among  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Do  not  the  States  do  all  that? 

Mr.  True.  The  States  are  taking  that  up,  but  it  is  for  that  very 
reason  that  we  are  called  upon  more  largely  to  aid  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  word,  the  chief  function  of  these  four  field 
men  is  to  deliver  lectures,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  True.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that.  That  is  one  of 
their  functions.  They  also  undertake  to  prepare  publications  which 
will  be  especially  useful  in  the  institute  service,  and  in  the  schools, 
and  more  of  that  work  ought  to  be  done.  You  understand  that 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  material  coming  now  from  the  department 
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itself,  and  from  the  experiment  stations.  That  material  lias  in  it 
what  is  needed  by  these  educational  agencies,  and  what  w^e  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  put  some  of  that  in  good  form  for  them  to  use.  Now,  3 
this  w^as  an  old  subject  and  there  was  a  large  pedagogical  literature, 
that  would  not  be  altogether  necessary,  altiiough  1  think  even  tlien 
some  of  it  might  profitably  be  dooe,  but  at  present  there  is  no  con- 
siderable body  of  literature  for  the  use  of  these  schools,  and  thev 
want  our  aid  along  that  line.  Then  the  whole  question  of  what  shall 
be  done  in  the  schools  is  in  a  fluid  state. 

Mr.  Lamb,  ^.'"hich  schools  do  you  speak  of,  the  State  schools  of 
agriculture  ? 

Mr.  True.  No,  I  am  tliinking  of  all  sorts  of  schools. 

Mr.  Lamb.  PubUc  schools? 

Mr.  True.  Public  schools,  private  schools,  and  special  schools. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  want  to  have  that  confined  to  the 
teaching  of  agriculture,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  T^UE.  Oh,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  you 
are  trying  to  supply  literature  for  all  kinds  of  schools  ? 

Mr.  True.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  trying,  as  I  understand,  to  supply  the 
demand  which  is  coming  up  from  the  country  for  the  introduction  of 
the  studv  of  agriculture  or  the  introduction  of  agricultural  teaching 
in  schools  of  an  sorts,  and  you  are  trying  to  tell  the  people  how  to  go 
about  it;  is  not  that  about  it? 

Mr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  thiat  is  it.  We  do  not  deal  with  other  subjects 
than  agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  afraid  that  what  vou  said  might  be  subject 
to  misconstruction.  Are  there  any  further  Questions  alonjg  that 
line?  You  ask  for  an  increase  of  $5,000  for  the  appropriation  for 
nutrition  investigations.  Have  you  anything  to  aaa  to  what  you 
said  in  your  general  statement  in  regard  to  that  ? 

Mr.  True.  That  is  merely  to  extend  the  work.  We  have,  as  you 
will  remember,  within  the  last  year  or  two  reconstructed  the  special 
apparatus  known  as  the  respiration  calorimeter.  We  think  we  have 
now  the  best  form  of  apparatus  yet  devised  for  work  along  that 
particular  line. 

The  Chairman.  Where  has  that  been  installed  ? 

Mr.  True.  It  is  installed, in  the  basement  of  the  new  agricultural 
building,  in  the  east  wing. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opening  statement  you  said  you  had  been 
carrying  on  experiments  to  aetermine  the  digestibility  of  cheese  and 
other  things.     Were  those  experiments  made  upon  a  human  subject  ? 

Mr.  True.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anv  difficulty  in  finding  a  man  or  a 
TV^oman  who  was  willing  to  eat  any tning  that  you  would  hke  to  test  ? 

Mr.  True.  No,  sir;  we  have  had  no  special  difficulty  in  getting 
subjects. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  generally  make  use  of  some  employee  in 
the  bureau  ? 

Mr.  True.  That  has  been  so,  thus  far. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  just  tell  us,  as  briefly  as  you  can, 
Avhat  the  modus  operandi  is. 
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Mr.  True.  The  subject  is  placed  in  the  box  of  the  calorimeter,  and 
remains  there  during  the  period  of  the  experiment. 

The  Chaibman.  How  does  he  occupy  himself? 

Mr.  True.  In  various  ways.  If  we  desire  to  test  the  effect  of  food 
on  certain  forms  of  work,  we  set  him  at  work.  We  can,  for  example, 
put  in  there  a  frame  of  a  bicycle,  so  adjusted  that  the  man  can  mount 
the  bicjrcle  and  run  it,  and  a  record  will  be  made  of  the  energy  exerted 
in  running  that  bicycle. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Do  you  gauge  the  amount  of  energ)^  that  you  have 
to  use  in  turning  the  wheel? 

Mr.  True.  Yes.  We  can  also  set  him  at  work  at  other  occupations, 
such  as  hammering,  for  instance,  or  digging.  He  is  given  a  ration 
the  composition  of  which  has  been  determmed.  Then  we  measure 
and  analyze,  all  the  air  which  goes  in,  and  all  the  excretory  products, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  we  have  an  exact  record  of  the 
energy  which  has  been  used  in  the  consumption  of  the  portion  of  the 
food  which  was  actually  digested.  Those  experiments  are  of  different 
lengths.  Thus  far,  in  this  new  calorimeter  we  have  made  relatively 
short  experiments,  but  in  the  old  calorimeter  we  ran  them  up  to 
periods  of  two  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  a  relatively  short  experiment? 

Mr.  True.  An  experiment  may  last  only  a  tew  hours,  or  a  single 
dav.     We  call  that  a  short  experiment. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Well,  do  you  tnink  that  the  experiments  in  that  ma- 
chine would  determine  the  factors  in  the  same  way  as  would  occur 
in  the  case  of  a  laborer  digging  post  holes  out  in  the  open  air? 

Mr.  True.  Practically  the  same.  Fresh  air  is  suppUed  all  the  time. 
It  is  a  nice  place  to  live  in,  they  say.     I  have  not  been  in  it  mysdf . 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  is  probably  one  disadvantage  about  it, 

Mr.  Lamb.  Doctor,  I  see  that  in  1908  you  made  these  investiga- 
tions at  $5,000  and  in  1909  with  $7,000. 

Mr.  True.  In  the  first  instance  that  you  mention  we  had  an  appro- 
priation which  allowed  us  simply  to  remove  our  calorimeter  m>m 
Middletown,  Conn.,  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  recollect  that. 

Mr.  True.  And  to  finish  up  the  publication  of  such  material  as  we 
had  on  hand.  The  next  year  we  had  an  appropriation  which  simply 
allowed  us  to  reconstruct  the  calorimeter,  and  it  is  only  this  past  year 
that  we  have  been  making  any  experiments  with  the  new  calorimet^*. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  would  you  extend  the  work  if  this 
additional  $5,000  was  appropriated? 

Mr.  True.  We  will  endeavor  to  run  the  calorimeter  more  days,  and 
thus  accumulate  a  larger  amount  of  material.  At  the  same  time  we 
want  to  extend  our  more  i  ractical  work,  which  evidently  is  meeting 
with  a  popular  res^  onse,  because  the  ropular  bulletins  that  we  issue 
on  these  food  subjects  have  a  wider  distribution  than  almost  any  of 
the  department  |  ubUcations.  I  beUeve  we  stand  at  the  top  of  the 
list  this  year.. 

Mr.  Lamb.  That  is  prompted  by  curiosity  more  than  anything  else, 
'  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  True.  I  think  not.  I  have  undertaken  to  make  some  inquiries 
about  that  in  different  parts  of  the  country  as  I  have  been  through  the 
country  this  past  year,  and  I  have  found  a  considerable  number  of 
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housewives  with  whom  I  hap}  ened  to  come  in  contact  who  have 
received  our  bulletins  and  made  use  of  them  practicaUy  in  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  Hawley.  What  practical  use  do  they  make  of  them? 

Mr.  True.  In  cooking  the  things  which  we  advise  them  to  cook. 
The  bulletin  that  attracted  the  most  attention  this  year  was  that  on 
the  economical  uses  of  meat.  That  showed  a  variety  of  preparations 
in  which  cheaj  er  cuts  of  meats  are  used.  Some  of  those  were  p  robably 
known  to  a  good  many  housewives  in  this  country  already.  Others 
I  am  sure  were  not. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Had  you  tried  out  all  those  recipes  in  your  calori- 
meter? 

Mr.  True.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hawley.  How  many  of  them  had  you  tried  out  ? 

Mr.  True.  I  do  not  remember  that  any  of  those  reci  es  themselves 
had  been  tried  out  in  the  calorimeter.  We  have  not  been  able  with 
the  calorimeter  to  go  into  as  much  detail  as  that  vet;  but  what  we  did 
with  those  was  to  have  all  those  recipes  caremlly  gone  over  by  a 
woman  who  had  been  a  teacher  of  domestic  science,  and  understood 
the  practical  phases  of  it  as  well  as  the  scientific.  She  made  sure 
that  the  recipes  would  work  practically.  We  also  determined  what 
would  be  their  eouivalent  in  scientific  terms,  as  a  t  ortion  of  a  ration. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Did  you  try  the  vegetable  diet  alone  ? 

Mr.  True.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  tried  the  effect  of  the  vegetable  diet 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  we  are  not  believers  in  an  exclusively  vege- 
tarian diet.  It  is  possible  to  make  up  a  vegetarian  diet  which  will 
theoretically  supply  enough  nutriment  to  the  body. 

Mr.  Lamb.  We  know  from  practice  that  a  vegetable  diet  will  give 
all  the  strength  and  energy  you  want.  I  know  a  man  who  has  lived 
for  40  years  on  a  vegetaDie  diet  alone. 

Mr.  True.  Yes;  that  is  true  in  individual  cases,  but  as  a  general 
proposition,  so  far  the  evidence  is  not  in  favor  of  an  exclusively  vege- 
tanan  diet.  I  do  not  care  to  take  the  time  of  the  committee,  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  consider- 
ing diet  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  It  is  not  simplv  the.  question 
of  digestibility  of  the  food,  but  the  question  of  ease  of  digestion  and 
the  amount  of  ener^  that  the  body  has  to  exert  to  digest  a  certain 
diet.  Now,  we  find  that  a  purely  vegetarian  diet,  made  up  of  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  food,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  body  itself  to  utilize 
more  force  in  its  digestion;  that  in  a  rough  way  may  be  taken  as  the 
statement. 

Mr.  Beall.  Have  these  experiments  in  regard  to  the  relative  digest- 
ibility of  cheese  been  conducted  in  your  department? 

Mr.  True.  Yes;  we  are  preparing  that  matter  for  publication  now. 

Mr.  Beall.  Are  you  preparing  to  upset  the  belief  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  True.  We  hope  to  get  it  out  of  the  heads  of  the  people  that 
cheese  necessarily  leads  to  digestive  troubles,  constipation,  and  so 
forth.  A  great  many  people  will  eat  only  a  little  bit  of  cheese  because 
they  are  afraid  it  will  disturb  their  stomachs.  One  difficulty  is 
that  we  ordinarily  eat  cheese  after  we  have  eaten  enough  already. 
If  you  make  a  diet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  cheese  takes  the  place 
of  other  foods,  you  can  put  in  a  considerable  amount  of  cheese. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  not  this  on  the  same  line  with  the  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Wiley  ? 
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Mr.  True.  No,  sir;  because  Dr.  Wiley  deals  with  adulterated  foods. 
We  do  not  go  into  that  field.     We  try  to  give  our  subjects  good  food. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  your  irrigation  investigations,  for 
which  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  something  over  $12,000,  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  it  is  needed  in  order  to  give  advice  and  assistance 
to  settlers  in  newly  irrigated  regions.  Have  you  had  demands  from 
that  quarter  which  you  have  not  been  able  to  meet? 

Mr.  True.  Yes,  sir,  to  a  very  large  extent.  I  tried  to  explain  in 
my  written  statement  briefly  the  condition  of  things  in  tne  arid 
re^ons  or  irrigated  regions. 

The  Chairman.  I  tnink  we  understand  pretty  well  what  that 
situation  is,  and  it  is  merely  a  question  whether  with  your  present 
appropriation  you  are  able  to  meet  the  demands  upon  you. 

Mr.  True.  5Io,  sir;  we  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  the  same  reasoning  would  apply  to  the 
increase  asked  for  under  the  head  of  drainage  investigations'? 

Mr.  True.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Why  do  you  propose  to  strike  out  the  last  two  and 
a  half  Hnes  of  the  provision  for  drainage  investigations  ? 

Mr.  True.  I  understood  that  to  be  a  special  matter  which  applie<l 
to  last  year  only. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
have  that  report  made  every  year,  and  therefore  that  language  was 
properly  strifeen  out. 

Mr.  True.  I  may  say  that  we  will  probably  include  in  our  annual 
report  a  supplementaiy  statement  which  ynl\  continue  the  report 
which  we  have  already  made. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Are  you  in  correspondence  with  these  drainage  people 
of  the  South  who  want  all  the  swamp  lands  of  the  South  drained? 
They  are  having  conventions  down  in  my  country,  and  they  invited 
me  down  there. 

Mr.  True.  Yes.  The  chief  engineer  was  in  Richmond  j^estenlay  or 
the  day  before  addressing  a  body  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  carry  on  your  drainage  investigations  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  States,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  True.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howell.  And  what  is  the  general  plan  of  assisting  the  States 
in  this  respect  ? 

Mr.  True.  The  States  tliat  have  cooperated  as  a  rule  have  made 
the  State  appropriations  under  a  cooperative  law. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  department  usuallv  contributes  about  as  much 
as  the  State  ? 

Mr.  True.  The  department  usually  contributes  about  as  much  as 
the  State. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  tliere  any  regulation  that  requires  that  to  be 
done  ? 

Mr.  True.  Xo,  sir;  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
such  a  regulation.  We  put  in  what  money  is  necessary  to  make  an 
efficient  investigation. 

Mr.  Howell.  Do  you  find  that  the  States  interested  in  irrigation 
are  making  larger  appropriations  than  heretofore  ? 

Mr.  True.  Yes:  the  appropriations  have  increased. 

Mr.  Howell.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  being  manifested  in 
this  subject  ? 
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Mr.  True.  Yes;  there  is  no  subject  in  any  line  of  our  work  in  which 
there  is  more  interest  manifested  than  in  irrigation,  because  of  the 
large  influx  of  people  into  that  region  who  know  nothing  about  irri- 
gation, and  who  must  be  made  contented,  or  else  there  will  be  serious 
trouble. 

Mr.  Howell.  You  are  asking  for  about  $12,000  more  this  year? 

Mr.  True.  About  $12,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Do  you  do  much  drainage  work  where  there  is  no 
irrigation,  or  simply  where  it  is  overflowed  land  ? 

Mr.  True.  Our  drainage  investigations  are  conducted  throughout 
the  Union.  The  lai^r  part  of  our  work  in  drainage  is  done  in  the 
humid  regions,  although  a  considerable  amount  is  done  in  the  irri- 
gated regions. 

The  (&AIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  and  Dr.  True 
has  nothing  further  to  present  to  the  committee,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  Doctor,  and  we  will  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
appropriation  for  public  roads.  Mr.  Page,  the  director  of  that 
office  IS  present,  and  we  will  ask  him  to  make  whatever  statement 
he  woula  like  to  submit  to  the  committee,  in  a  general  way  first,  and 
then  we  will  take  up  the  details  of  the  estimates. 
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afternoon  session  (continued). 

Committee  on  Agricultttre, 
House  of  Representatives, 

December  16,  1910. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOGAH  W.  PAGE,  DIBECTOB  OF  PXTBLIC  BOADS, 
DEPABTMEirr  OF  AGBICTJLTXTBE. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Chairman;  you  very  courteously  eave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preparing  a  paper  on  some  work  that  I  have  been  recently 
doing,  but  circumstances  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  prepare  that 
paper.  I  was  interrupted.  But  I  would  like  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee an  account  of  some  work  that  I  have  been  doing  during  the 
past  year.  A  Uttle  over  a  year  ago  I  discovered  that  it  was  practical 
to  mix  petroleum  oil  with  wet  Portland  cement,  and  that  tne  oil  at 
once  emulsified  and  disseminated  evenly  throughout  the  whole  mass, 
and  this  has  opened  a  very  interesting  field.  Up  to  the  present  time 
there  have  been  constructed  according  to  this  new  method  about  400 
feet  of  street  in  New  York  City,  and  about  300  feet  in  Washington, 
and  recently  a  vault  about  105  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  at  present  they  are  putting  down  a  number  of 
basement  floors  in  the  Treasury  with  this  material.    Besides,  we  have 

Eut  down  two  bridge  surfaces  at  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  and  the  United 
tates  Navy  Department  is  at  present  experimenting  with  this 
material  to  see  if  they  can  not  substitute  it  for  wood  for  the  decks  of 
battleships.  The  pomt  of  importance  about  this  material  is  that  it 
seems  absolutely  waterproof.  Water  acts  just  like  it  would  on  a 
duck's  back,  you  might  say;  it  balls  up  like  quicksilver  and  remains 
in  little  globules  untU  it  evaporates. 

This  Treasury  vault  is  rignt  under  the  narking  on  Executive  Ave- 
nue, and  they  put  a  high  curb  all  arouna  it,  about  18  inches  high, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  plant  grass.  The  contractor  yesterday  told  me 
that  for  about  two  weeks  3  or  4  inches  of  water  had  stood  on  the 
roof  of  this  vault,  and  not  a  drop  had  passed  through.  There  are  a 
number  of  fields  in  which  this  can  be  used.  For  instance,  there  is  no 
reason  whv  it  should  not  be  used  for  the  construction  of  building|s,  not 
only  for  tne  interior  parts,  such  as  floors,  but  for  the  construction  of 
the  building  itself.  A  building  like  this,  you  see,  has  a  concrete  floor. 
This  floor  had  to  be  painted,  as  you  see,  because  the  cement  will 
powder  off,  and  it  makes  a  disagreeable  dirt.  With  the  new  material 
it  will  not  powder  to  any  material  extent,  and  the  outside  of  houses 
can  be  built  equally  well  with  it  by  simply  stretching  expanded  metal — 
metal  lathing,  as  it  is  called — and  plastering  right  onto  that  a  cement 
plaster  similar  to  this  [exhibiting  sample],  and  plastering  the  roof  as 
well  as  the  sides.  I  believe  it  win  make  a  waterproof  house,  and  that 
it- will  probably  be  cheaper  than  wood,  and  might  in  a  measure  help 
to  solve  the  problem  of  conserving  our  forests. 
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The  Chaibman.  When  you  used  that  cement  for  that  purpose,  for 
the  sides  or  the  roof  of  a  house,  what  would  you  put  into  it  besides 
the  oil  and  water;  would  you  put  in  sand  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  would  put  in  sand. 

The  Chaibman.  What  proportion  of  sand  to  cement  is  the  best? 

Mr.  Page.  The  best  possiole  proportion  is  enough  cement  to  ex- 
actly fill  the  voids  in  the  sand.  Now,  that  can  be  determined  very 
closely.  You  can  take  a  glass  and  fill  it  fuU  of  sand,  and  another  glass 
of  the  same  size  and  fill  it  full  of  water,  and  just  pour  in  enough  water 
to  fill  up  the  voids  in  the  sand,  and  then  examine  the  glass  with  the 
water  in  it  and  see  just  about  what  proportion  you  have  poured  out. 
It  is  ^nerally,  roughly  speaking,  about  41  per  cent,  wnich  would 
make  it  1  of  cement  to  2^  of  sand.  That  is  about  the  proper  mix- 
ture; and  the  same  is  true  in  making  concrete.  You  take  a  mortar 
like  that,  and  in  usin^  a  rock  aggregate  you  should  use  just  enough 
mortar  to  fiU  the  voids  in  the  rock,  and  then  you  have  the  densest 
possible  mixture  and  the  minimum  amount  of  cement.  It  is  conse- 
quently the  most  economical  and  strongest  mixture.  Such  a  mix- 
ture would  stand  the  greatest  load. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  with  ordinaiy 
cement,  ''natural  cement"  as  I  believe  they  call  it? 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  known  as  Rosendale  cement  is  made  by  the 
grinding  of  rock  which  contains  just  about  the  proper  proportions  of 
alumina,  silica  and  lune,  by  simply  burning  the  rock  to  a  clinker  and 
grinding  it.  They  call  that  natural  or  Kosendale  cement.  It  is 
being  replaced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Portland  cement,  in  which 
the  idea)  proportions  of  those  materials  are  mixed  together.  Then 
it  is  groimd  and  thoroughly  mixed,  burned  to  a  clinker,  and  reground, 
and  that  is  called  Portland  cement. 

The  Chaibman.  The  natural  cement  is  much  cheaper  because  the 
process  of  manufacture  is  simpler  ? 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  simpler. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  plant  is  much  less  expensive? 

Mr.  Page.  But  it  is  less  reUable. 

The  Chaibman.  I  wondered  if  you  had  made  any  experiments  on 
that?  ■ 

Mr.  Page.  It  will  work  perfectly  with  the  natural  cement. 

Mr.  IjAMB.  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  between  building  with  that 
cement  and  with  lime  and  sand  ? 

Mr.  Page.  The  oil  would  add  very  Uttle  to  the  cost  as  it  is  only  3 
or  4  to  5  cents  a  gallon,  and  you  put  in  10  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  cement  in  oil,  and  that  makes  almost  no  difference. 

Mr.  IjAMB.  It  is  stronger  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  cement  mortar  is  infinitely  stronger  than  lime 
mortar.  On  my  six-months'  test  with  a  mortar  Uke  that  I  got  2^400 
pounds  to  the  souare  inch  of  compression.  You  could  safely  put  it  in 
the  base  of  the  Washington  Monument. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  is  the  difference  in  making  that  natural  cement 
and  tlie  manufactured  cement  ? 

Mr.  Page.  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  ? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  It  varies.  Natural  cement  last  year  went  down  to  60 
cents  a  barrel,  and  they  claimed  that  they  had  lost  money  at  that  price. 
They  have  gotten  the  Portland  cement  down  so  cheap  now  that  it  is 
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replacing  the  natural  cement,  because  it  is  more  reliable.  If  you  are 
quarrying  rock  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  lime,  silica,  and 
alumina,  vary  in  the  natural  rock,  so  that  you  get  a  cement  that  is 
very  strong  on  one  run,  and  much  weaker  on  another. 

Mr.  Howell.  In  what  sections  of  the  countrj^  do  they  manufac- 
ture this  natural  cement  ? 

Mr.  Page.  There  Is  a  good  deal  of  it  made  in  the  eastern  part  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  never  saw  any  of  it  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Page.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  of  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  it  has  been  made  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Page.  Natural  cement  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Whv  do  they  call  it  natural  cement  ? 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  natural  when  it  is  made  out  of  the  rock,  burned  and 
ground. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  A  large  part  of  the  cement  is  made  that  way  now, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No;  for  the  Portland  cement  they  take  the  limestone 
and  have  it  carefullv  analyzed  to  determine  the  ingredients,  and  then 
they  add  to  that  the  proper  amount  of  silica  and  alumina  to  make 
what  is  considered  the  ideal  mixture,  and  then  it  is  burned  to  a  clinker, 
and  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  so  that  it  is  always  the  same. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  In  mixing  this  cement  in  which  you  mix  petro- 
leum, do  you  mix  it  with  petroleum  oil  instead  of  water? 

Mr.  Page.  We  use  both. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  do  you  mix  it  ? 

Mr.  Page.  In  a  mixing  machine.  Mr.  Parsons,  the  contractor  on 
this  Treasury  work,  told  me  he  actually  mixed  concrete  quicker  when 
the  oil  was  with  it  than  when  it  was  out  of  the  ordinary  mixture. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  oil  and  how  much  water  to  a  yard  of 
concrete  ? 

Mr.  Page.  How  much  water  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  I  should  say,  approximately,  about  25  per  cent  by 
weight. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Of  the  weight  or  the  mortar. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Of  water  and  oil  combined  ? 

Mr.  Page.  How  much  oil  do  we  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  oil  to  how  much  water? 

Mr.  Page.  They  add  water  in  just  the  usual 

Mr.  Haugen.  Not  how  much  do  you  add,  but  how  much  of  each  ? 

Mr.  Page.  In  making  concrete  some  engineers  prefer  making  it 
wetter  than  others.  That  is,  they  add  more  water  and  make  it  much 
more  viscous,  and  they  simply  add  water  until  they  get  it  to  the  con- 
sistency that  thev  wan t^  it,  and  thev  generally  determine  that  by  so 
much  to  the  weight  put  In.  You  add  water  until  it  is  wet,  and  then 
add  the  oil. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  how  much  oil  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Ten  to  15  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cement  used. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Fifteen  per  c^nt  of  the  cement  used  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  bv  weight. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  25  per  cent  of  water  used  ? 
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Mr.  Page.  Yes.  The  reason  I  take  the  weight  of  the  cement  in 
determining  the  proportions  is  that  frequently  we  have  mixtures  of 
only  straight  cement  and  water,  so  that  I  take  the  per  cent  by  weight 
of  tne  cement  used,  because  otherwise  it  would  be  confusing  to  anyone 
in  making  the  concrete. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is,  for  every  100  pounds  of  cement  you  use  15 
pounds  of  oil  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;   15  poimds  of  oil  for  every  100  pounds  of  cement. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  the  expense  of  the  petroleimi  used  ? 

Mr.  Page.  We  have  gotten  the  best  results  with  a  nonvolatile  ofl; 
in  other  words,  that  is  the  oil  residuum  after  the  kerosene  oil  and  the 
gasoline  have  been  taken  off. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  expensive  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Oh,  from  4  to  5  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  Haugen.  From  4  to  5  cents  a  gallon  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes.  That  is  a  pure  white  Portland  cement  indicating 
saniple],  with  a  pure  white  oil  added  to  it,  and  a  white  sand. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  it  inflammable  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Oh,  no;  absolutely  not  inflammable.  We  use  an  oil  the 
flashing  point  of  which  is  above  350^. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  suppose  a  flame  comes  directly  in  contact 
with  it? 

Mr.  Page.  You  mav  strike  a  match  and  see  if  you  can  light  that. 
You  could  put  it  in  the  fire  and  not  bum  it. 

Mr.  Howell.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  it  in  a  conflagration 
where  there  is  an  enormous  heat?    Would  that  affect  it? 

Mr.  Page.  All  the  burning  portion  is  taken  out  of  that  oil  which  we 
use  and  the  material  is  as  near  fireproof  as  a  material  can  be  made. 

Mr.  MoIjAughlin.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  advantage  of 
this  was  that  it  was  hard  and  would  not  rub  ofl^^? 

Mr.  Page.  There  is  a  little  comer  of  that  sample  where  it  fell  and 
broke  off.  You  take  the  top  of  it,  and  I  do  not  tnink  you  will  find  it 
rubs  off  very  easily. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Did  vou  ever  build  a  large  water  tank  of  this? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  I  built  quite  a  large  water  tank  in  the  comer  of 
my  laboratory,  and  it  does  not  leak  a  drop. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  much  oil  did  you  use  with  this? 

Mr.  Page.  Ten  per  cent  of  oil. 

Mr.  Haugen.  To  what? 

Mr.  Page.  To  the  weight  of  the  cement. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  then  how  much  sand  to  the  cement? 

Mr.  Page.  I  used  2  parts  sand  and  4  parts  broken  stone. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Keenrorced? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes:  reenforced  with  steel. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  then  how  much  cement? 

Mr.  Page.  One  part  cement,  2  parts  sand,  and  4  parts  broken 
stone. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is  one-sixth  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  All  through  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  all  through. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Did  you  not  brace  it  inside  ? 

Mr.  Page.  We  just  troweled  it.  After  we  took  the  forms  off  we 
smoothed  it  over  and  gave  it  a  sort  of  a  paint  coat.    In  the  road  work 
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which  I  have  been  experimenting  on  with  this  I  have  tried  to  use  oil 
having  an  asphaltic  base,  so  tha.t  I  could  combine  the  toughness  and 
plasticity  of  asphalt  with  the  high  compressive  strength  of  Portland 
cement.     I  am  m  hopes  we  have  eot  a  road  that  will  give  good  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  does  extreme  heat  or  cold  have  on 
such  a  road  t 

Mr.  Page.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  noticed>no  changes  at 
aU.  That  is  one  of  the  important  things.  Portland  cement  concrete 
probably  would  make  the  best  road  we  could  have  for  standing  modem 
traffic,  But  for  the  fact  that  it  fails  in  lar^e  sheets  if  exposed  to  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  It  shrinks  and  cracks,  and  it  is  very  brittle.  It 
chips  off  on  the  edges  of  these  cracks  and  soon  it  makes  a  rut.  and 
trd£c  pounds  on  it:  but  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  with  the  addition 
of  oil  we  can  prevent  that  cracking:  but  only  time  can  tell. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  One  trouble  I  have  heard  about  is,  in  using 
cement  for  plastering  or  using  it  with  steel  laths  such  as  you  spoke 
of  awhile  ago,  that  the  moisture  in  the  concrete  rusts  the  laths,  and 
they  break  and  it  falls  in. 

Mr.  Page.  It  wiU  not  if  oil  is  in  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  thmk  that  will  overcome  that  trouble, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Of  course  that  is  only  a  thought, 
though.    I  am  making  experiments  to  determine  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  experimented  with  a  larger  percentage 
of  oil  than  15  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  gone  up  as  high  as  40  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  with  a  smaller  per  cent  i 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  experimented  from  about  2^  per  cent  up  to  40 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  get  the  best  results  at  15  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Page.  At  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  I  find  that  for  waterproofing 
10  per  cent  is  all  that  is  necessary.  We  used  10  per  cent  in  the  Treas- 
ury vault.  I  have  used  15  per  cent  in  some  instances,  because  I 
diought  a  little  more  of  the  asphalt  going  in  would  be  beneficial. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  your  object  in  using  oil  in  the  construction 
of  cement  pavement  ? 

Mr.  Page.  To  get  the  toughness  and  plasticity  of  the  asphalt  that 
is  in  the  asphaltic  base  oil;  and  combined  with  the  hish  compressive 
strength  of  the  cement  we  get,  it  seems  to  me  an  ided  mixture  that 
will  not  crack.  Cement  is  too  brittle  for  traffic  blows,  and  we  know 
the  blended  proposition  is  useful  in  streets;  it  has  been  used  for  years 
with  the  greatest  success;  out  one  trouble  with  asphalt  is  that  it  is 
soft  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  hammer  down.  Now,  this  cement  would 
just  meet  that  condition. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  that  cement  used  to  any  large  extent  in  building 
construction  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Only  for  foundations;  because,  as  I  said  before,  when 
cement  is  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  conditions  which  exist  in  a 
street  the  part  next  to  the  ground  remaining  at  one  temperature,  and 
the  surface  varying  from  zero  up  to  140°,  the  concrete  will  crack. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  our  section  of  the  country  it  is  used  to  a  large 
extent  for  paving  of  streets  and  alleys.     That  is  cement. 

Mr.  Page.  You  have  not  such  great  weather  changes  there. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes,  we  have;  that  is  in  northern  Iowa. 
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Mr.  Page.  Yes ;  I  remember  there  have  been  some  streets  laid  there, 
but  you  will  find  that  it  will  crack  all  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Haugen.  This  is  laid  in  large  blocks,  and  spaces  are  left  open 
for  expansion  and  contraction. 

Mr.  Page.  If  you  will  notice  the  roadway  from  the  end  of  Four- 
teenth Street  to  the  Long  Bridge,  that  is  constructed  with  the  densest 
mixtiu'e  of  cement  concrete,  and  within  two  years  there  are  cracks 
that  wide  [indicating]  nmning  longitudinally.  They  put  that  pave- 
ment down  in  40-foot  bloclw  with  inch  expansion  joints,  and  the 
cracks  will  go  right  tlirough  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Through  the  whole  block? 

Mr.  Page.  Through  the  whole  block. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  better  results  have  been  obtained  if  they 
had  made  the  blocks,  say,  3  feet  square  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  but  then  you  would  have  another  trouble.  One 
of  the  great  disadvantages  experienced  with  concrete  is  its  brittleness. 
On  the  edges,  where  wheels  go  over,  it  would  spall  wearing  it  con- 
tinuouslv  until  it  made  a  regular  gutter  on  the  street. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Not  if  this  was  reenforced  by  iron,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  it  is  not  the  best  engineering  practice  to  rein- 
force a  street  with  steel,  for  this  reason,  that  the  idea  in  reenforcing 
concrete  is  that  the  steel  will  take  care  of  the  tensile  stresses  and  the 
concrete  will  withstand  the  compression.  In  tension  concrete  has  a 
very  low  resistance  indeed.  Now,  in  a  span  like  a  flat  arch,  where 
concrete  is  held  at  the  two  sides,  and  the  load  is  put  in  the  middle, 
tensile  stresses  will  develop.  Now,  if  you  embed  in  your  concrete 
steel  rods  you  will  get  the  benefit  of  that  high  tensile  strength  that 
the  steel  has,  and  the  compressive  resistance  of  the  concrete.  That 
is  the  whole  idea.  There  have  been  people  who  have  patented  con- 
crete pavements  made  with  steel  in  tnem,  but  I  do  not  believe  steel 
adds  to  their  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  supposed  that  the  iron  was  put  in  to  keep  it  from 
crackiM  in  there. 

Mr.  Page.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  will  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Would  the  iron  break  ? 

Mr.  Page.  The  iron  would  not  break,  but  probably  the  concrete 
would  sUp  from  around  it,  because  the  enormous  strain  set  up  by 
shrinkage  would  break  any  combination;  that  is  the  strain  that 
comes  on  the  surface  by  reason  of  the  temperature  changing  from  one 
hundred  and  forty  deerees  above  zero  to  a  temperature  telow  zero. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  How  will  this  cement  whicn  was  made  witii  oil 
take  paint? 

Mr.  Page.  Perfectly.  You  can  paint  right  over  it.  But  you  can 
make  the  cement  any  color  you  want. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  have  constructed  a  number  of  bridges? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  is  your  idea  about  an  arch  or  a  flat  top  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Just  exactly  what  I  have  said  with  regard  to  this. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  recommend  a  flat  top? 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  it  depends  on  how  much  room  you  have. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  mucn  what? 
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Mr.  Page.  If  you  have  very  high  abutments  to  your  bridge,  and 
have  plenty  of  room  to  put  it  up  in  the  air  so  that  everyone  does  not 
have  to  climb  over  it,  I  would  build  an  arch  bridge. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Which  is  the  rnost  practical  and  the  strongest  bridge  t 

Mr.  Page.  You  can  make  either  one  just  as  strong  as  the  other, 
but  the  selection  of  the  type  is  a  question  of  economy.  We  figure 
up  the  strains  and  stresses  liable  to  come  on  the  bridge,  and  if  it  is  a 
flat  arch  put  enough  steel  in,  with  a  factor  of  safety,  to  take  any 
load  that  may  go  over  it.  Semicircular  concrete  arch  bridges  are 
frequently  built  without  reinforcement. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Yes,  but  I  built  one  several  years  ago,  and  it  feU 
down. 

Mr.  Page.  You  take  this  great  Rock  Creek  Bridge;  there  is  not  a 
piece  of  steel  in  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  They  do  reenforce  with  iron  in  those  large  bridges, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Page.  In  many  cases  they  do. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  these  Jarge  buildings 
they  are  putting  up  with  concrete? 

Mr.  Page.  The  floors  are  reenforced,  because  the  concrete  there 
comes  in  tension  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  about  the  side  walls? 

Mr.  Page.  If  you  have  any  lateral  strain^  horizontal  strain 

Mr.  Haugen. "Say  in  an  8  or  10  story  building? 

Mr.  Page.  They  reenforce  the  columns  to  enable  them  to  withstand 
side  thrusts  rather  than  to  take  the  overload,  as  any  building  might 
be  subjected  to  wind  pressure,  or  an  earthquake. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  thought  the  idea  was  to  hold  the  cement  together 
and  keep  it  from  crackmg. 

Mr.  Page.  The  cement  will  hold  itself  together,  if  it  is  made  right. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Possibly,  with  this  process. 

Mr.  Page.  No;  I  mean  any  good  concrete.  Take  the  Connecticut 
Avenue  Bridge;  there  is  no  steel  in  that,  and  it  is  not  cracking. 
That  is  one  of  the  biggest  bridges  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Is  that  due  to  the  mixing  of  the  cement,  or  the 
construction  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Properly  mixed,  properly  constructed,  and  properly 
designed  to  take  tne  load. 

Afr.  Haugen.  When  you  say  properly  mixed,  what  do  you  mean 
by  that;  in  proper  proportions? 

Mr.  Page.  The  proper  proportions  are  used  and  the  materials 
thoroughly  mixed  witn  each  other.  If  you  make  an  arch  bridge 
that  is  not  a  circular  arch,  then  you  should  reenforce  it,  because 
tensile  stresses  will  develop  and  it  is  very  apt  to  crack  and  break 
through. 

Mr.  Cocks.  I  understand  all  the  large  contractors  working  with 
concrete  employ  a  chemist,  and  each  shipment  of  concrete  is  tested 
in  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooks.  And  the  formula  is  changed  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  they  draw  up  their  specifications  for  it  and 
analvze,  so  far  as  it  is  practical  to  do  so,  every  run  of  cement.  All 
the  big  factories  do  it.  And  then  they  make  little  briquets,  and  test 
it  in  tension. 
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Mr.  Hauoex.  The  manufacturers  of  cement  test  it? 

Mr.  Page.  I  saj,  they  liave  chemists. 

Mr.  Cocks.  But  that  would  not  do  any  good,  even  then,  unless 
the  contractor  tested  each  shipment  that  he  got,  because  he  wants 
to  keep  track  of  the  variations,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Page.  Preciselv. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Possibly  the  greatest  cause  of  trouble  in  this  cement 
was  because  it  was  impropeny  proportioned,  improperly  mixed  ? 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  improperly  burned  sometimes. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  There  were  some  cement  sidewalks  laid  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  several  years  ago,  and  six  weeks  after  they  were  laid 
they  disintegrated. 

Mr.  Cocks.  In  our  country,  in  those  real  estate  deyelopnients  we 
have  had  pavements  laid  that  buckled  right  up,  just  lifted  right  up, 
and  they  were  put  down  in  blocks  only  2  J  feet  long.  They  would 
raise  right  up.  Two  pieces  where  they  came  together  like  that  just 
bulged  up  that  way  [mdicating],  and  then  of  course  somebody  came 
along  and  hit  them  and  they  went  all  to  pieces.     Of  course  those 

f)avements  were  laid  very  thin  and  quickly,  and  they  were  not  Port- 
and  cement.  The  blocKs  were  not  over  2  feet  long,  and  there  were 
cracks  down  in  between,  spaces  left  to  take  care  or  that  expansion 
and  contraction,  but  they  aid  not. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  that  was  due  either  to  intense  heat  or  to  the 
cold. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  was  not  proper  construction. 

Mr.  Cocks.  They  claimed  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  pavement,  in  this  city  ? 

Mr.  Page.  On  Meridian  Street,  between  Fourteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Streets. 

Mr.  Hawley.  \Miere  is  that  pavement  that  you  built  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Does  it  have  considerable  heavy  traffic  over  it  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  think  so.     I  was  only  there  once. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  examined  that  to  see  if  it  is  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Every  time  one  of  our  engineers  has  occasion  to  go*  over 
to  New  York  I  make  him  go  over  and  look  at  this,  and  I  get  reports 
from  them  about  once  a  month. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Is  it  grinding  off  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Very  little. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  this  street  been  down  in  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  Page.  It  was  laid  last  May. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Mr.  Pa^e,  I  have  tried  this  mixture  of  yours  on  the 
roof  of  a  building  lateTv. 

Mr.  Page.  Did  you  ? 

Mr.  Cooks.  Yes;  and  it  has  been  there  three  or  four  months  and  it 
is  entirely  satisfactory  so  far,  and  is  entirely  waterproof.  It  sheds 
water  absolutely. 

Mr.  Page.  Tnat  is  first  rate.  I  have  been  tiying  to  get  somebody 
to  try  it  for  roofing.     I  am  very  glad  you  did. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  patented  or  applied  for  a  patent  for  this 
cement  composition  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  done  that  in  the  name  of  the  public? 

Mr.  Page.  In  the  name  of  the  public;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  patent  might  have 
been  sold  for,  if  you  had  not  done  that  ? 

Mr.  Page.  If  I  owned  it  now,  I  would  not  sell  it  for  a  million. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  onlv  fair  to  Mr.  Page  that  this 
statement  should  go  in  the  record.  Is  there  anything  further  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  that  you  would  like  to  call  to  our  attention  t 

Mr.  Page.  This  cement  also  makes  a  very  good  pamt,  and  particu- 
lariy  for  brickwork,  and  would  keep  the  dampness  out. 

Tiie  Chairman.  It  can  be  made  thin  enough  for  a  paint  and  still 
have  these  waterproofing  qualities  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  thin  it  with  what,  water? 

Mr.  Page.  Just  mix  the  water  and  oil  in  with  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  You  mean  you  mix  the  oil  in  with  the  paint? 

Mr.  Page.  Just  take  ordinary  Portland  cement  and  add  enough 
water  to  make  it  the  consistency  of  paint,  and  then  add  the  oil  to 
that,  and  the  oil  disappears  in  the  mixture,  and  then  you  use  it  for  a 
paint. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  apply  that  paste  to  wood  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  not  tried. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  adhere  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  should  rather  doubt  it,  but  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  probably  be  too  much  expansion  and 
contraction  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Probably. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  present 
to  the  committee  in  a  general  wa^? 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  take  up  the  details  of  the  estimates. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  comnuttee  to  discuss  any  question 
relating  to  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  head  of  an  office  or  bureau 
with  the  Secretary  rather  than  with  the  man  directly  interested; 
but  if  you  care  to  offer  any  suggestions  in  connection  with  this,  or 
any  objections,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  as  modest  as  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  department.  I  really  think  my  salary  is  a  joke,  almost. 
In  fact,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  anybody  what  it  is,  on  the  outside. 
I  think  for  a  man  with  the  duties  and  responsibiUties  that  I  have, 
$3,000  is  absurd.  I  was  offered  $10,000  to  take  charge  of  the  road 
work  of  one  county,  and  I  think  that  I  ought  to  have  more. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  do  not  think  you  would  have  any  particular 
difficulty  in  making  both  ends  meet  if  you  should  lose  your  present 
position  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  not  the  sUghtest.  .  In  fact,  I  might  do  very 
much  better  financially.  I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  I  have 
just  lost  a  most  valuable  assistant,  Dr.  Cushman.  He  was  a  man  who 
came  to  the  department  the  year  after  I  did,  and  the  appropriation  I 
got  was  so  small  that  at  that  time  he  worked  for  a  year  and  a  half 
for  notliing,  and  since  then  I  have  been  seeing  to  it  that  he  go**   ust 
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the  same  salary  that  I  get;  but  this  year  he  decided  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  look  a  Uttle  bit  more  to  his  private  interest,  and  so  he  has 
left  a  $3,000  salary  with  the  Government,  and  he  is  getting  S32,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  Hawley.  $32,000? 

Mr.  Page.  $32,000  to  start  with,  and  he  will  probably  get  more. 

Tlie  Chairman.  He  is  the  man  that  carried  on  that  pure  iron 
examination,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  he  is  a  man  who  conducted  the  most  valuable 
research  work.  He  stated  last  year  to  the  committee  how  he  dis- 
covered what  the  actual  rusting  of  iron  is  due  to,  and  he  has  foimd 
out  how  to  inhibit  the  rust  in  iron  by  the  proper  kind  of  paint,  and 
he  found  out  how  to  make  iron  very  much  purer  and  consequently 
it  will  not  rust  so  much.  The  Amencan  Rolling  Mills  Co.  alone  gives 
him  $10,000  to  conduct  research  for  them. 

Mr.  Haugen.  In  his  report  I  believe  he  stated  that  that  is  largdy 
due  to  the  methods  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  iron. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  he  is  making  very  pure  iron  now.  I  think  they 
can  turn  it  out  99.99  per  cent  iron. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Has  he  discovered  any  new  process  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  that  would  increase  the  purity  1 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  that  is  it.  They  purify  it.  They  did  not  believe 
it  was  possible  before. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  make  any  comment  upon  the 
request  for  an  increase  of  $200  in  the  salary  of  your  chief  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Mv  chief  clerk  is  a  man  who  has  given  most  excellent 
service,  and  he  nas  been  in  the  department  for  some  years — I  do  not 
rememoer  just  how  many — and  he  certainly  deserves  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  act  as  director  m  your  absence  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does? 

Mr.  Page.  The  assistant  director  did,  when  I  had  one.  Dr.  Cush- 
man  has  left  now.  He  would  act,  and  in  his  absence  the  chief  engi- 
neer, and  the  chief  of  road  management,  in  the  order  named. 

The  Chairman.  Your  assistant  director  is  employed  under  the 
liunp  fund  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  your  chief  clerk  been  employed  at 
his  present  salary  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Five  years,  2}  years  in  my  ofBce  and  2i  years  in  the  Sec- 
retary's office  under  the  appointment  clerk,  before  coining  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  in  all  for  new  places  on  your  statutory 
roll  to  the  amount  of  $6,340  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes.     1  think  some  of  those  are  transfers,  largely. 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  is  in  addition  to  the  transfers. 

Mr.  Page.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  your 
work  with  your  present  force  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Very  difficult.    I  can  not  do  it.  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do ;  let  it  fall  behind,  or  do  you  work 
over-time  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Just  simply  decline  to  do  more  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  what  are  you  obliged  to  decline  to 
do  that  you  think  you  ought  to  do  and  that  you  would  do  if  you  had 
additional  force  ? 
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Mr.  Page.  Well,  for  instance,  a  certain  locality  asks  us  to  show 
them  how  to  build  a  certain  kind  of  road,  but  we  are  about  two 
months  behind  in  our  engagements,  and  we  tell  them  we  can  not  do 
it,  or  we  tell  them  if  they  can  wait  6  or  8  months  we  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  apply  to  your  clerical  force  carried  on 
the  statutory  roll  ? 

Mr.  Page.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  clerical  force  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Page.  Oh,  no;  the  clerical  force  keeps  up  with  the  field  force; 
but  in  this  increase  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  additions 
proportionate  to  the  increase  requested. 

Tiie  Chairman.  So  that  the  increase  asked  for  in  your  office  force 
is  predicated  upon  the  increase  you  ask  for  for  your  miscellaneous 
expense  being  granted  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes.  I  have  prepared,  Mr.  Chairman,  tables  here  giv- 
ing all  the  increases  and  explaining  briefly  the  exact  reasons  for  every 
one.     That  might  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  looking  over  this. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  leave  that  with 
the  clerk  of  the  committee.  Passing  to  the  paragraphs  under  the 
head  of  general  expenses  on  page  81,  it  seems  that  you  ask  for  the 
insertion  of  some  new  language  at  the  bottom  of  the  proviso  in  your 
first  paragraph,  **  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  field  experi- 
mental work  as  hereinafter  provided  for.'' 

That  should  be  considered,  then,  in  connection  with  the  paragraph 
at  the  bottom  of  that  page,  as  follows: 

For  conducting  field  experiments  and  various  methods  of  road  construction  and 
maintenance,  and  investigations  concerning  various  road  materials  and  preparations; 
for  investi^tin^  and  developing  eauipment  intended  for  the  preparation  and  appli- 
cation of  bitununous  and  other  binders;  for  the  purchase  of  materials  and  eauipment; 
for  the  employment  of  assistants  and  labor;  for  the  rental  and  erection  of  ouildings; 
such  expenmental  work  to  be  confined  as  nearly  as  possible  to  one  point  during  the 
fiscal  year,  $10,000. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remember,  Mr.  Page,  that  you  formerly 
had  authority  for  the  purchase  of  road-making  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  authority  was  withdrawn  two  years  ago 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  last  year  you  reported  to  the  committee 
tnat  in  your  opimon  it  had  been  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  work  of  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  as  if  the  language  you  have  asked  us  to 
insert  here  now  would  be  easily  broad  enough  to  permit  you  to  buy 
road  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Only  for  this  specific  work.  It  reads  '*as  hereinafter 
provided  for.'*     That  is  the  reason  that  first  alteration  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  was  questioning  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
extent  of  that  authority. 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir;  this  is  on  the  specific  road.  What  I  want  to  do 
is  this:  To  make  arrangements  witn  the  Maryland  and  District  of 
Columbia  authorities  for  a  continuous  stretch  of  road  leading  out  of 
Washington,  so  that  I  can  make  actual  experiments  on  all  of  these 
different  kinds  of  materials  that  are  used  as  artificial  binders  now, 
and  that  I  may  maintain  this  stretch  of  road  and  keep  accurate  cost 
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data.  As  it  is  now,  it  is  tlie  most  difficult  thing.  We  get  letter  after 
letter,  asking  how  much  it  costs  to  maintain  a  road  of  a  certain  mate- 
rial, and  how  much  it  costs  to  lay  it.  Now,  unless  we  can  get  them  in 
actual  competition  that  way,  and  keep  accurate  cost  data,  we  can  not 
accurately  answer  those  questions.  And  another  thing,  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  There  are  a  great 
many  road  engineers  and  road  builders  that  come  to  Washington 
every  year,  and  they  naturally  gravitate  to  the  road  office,  and  they 
want  to  see  different  types  of  road,  different  tvpes  of  construction, 
different  t3^pes  of  treatment.  Well,  I  only  have  to  show  them  what 
we  have  here,  which  is  very  small  in  number,  and  with  a  road  like  that 
to  take  them  out  and  show  them  just  how  this  particular  kind  of 
material  and  particular  kind  of  construction  looks,  and  explain  to 
them  exactly  how  it  is  done,  and  then  show  them  exactly  what  it  costs, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  how  to  maintain  it,  is  what  I  want  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  carry  on  those  experi- 
ments upon  Government  reservations  or  parks  somewhere  near  the 
city  in  which  the  Government  is  obliged  to  build  and  maintain  the 
roads  anvway?  Consider  Rock  Creek  Park,  for  example;  there  are 
many  miles  of  roads  there.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  do  this  there; 
to  conduct  your  experiments  along  those  roads  ? 

Mr.  Paoe.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  good  example,  at  all. 
I  have  picked  out  as  the  best  road  to  try  this  on  the  Baltimore  road, 
because  it  gets  more  traffic.  We  want  a  road  with  a  very  heavy 
traffic,  and  the  park  roads  get  nothing  but  a  Uttle  light  pleasure 
vehicle  traffic,  slow  automobile  traffic,  and  it  would  not  be  any  test  at 
all.  Otherwise  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  we  could  get  it  on  a 
Government  reservation. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  Would  not  the  city  itself  be  the  proper  place  f 
There  you  would  get  the  heavy  traffic. 

Mr.  rAGE.  You  see,  it  would  be  working  into  different  departments 
and  mixing  things  up. 

Mr.  Cocks.  You  want  to  get  actual  rural  road  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Rural  road  conditions;  and  I  thiiJc  the  Baltimore  pike 
is  a  typical  example  of  a  rural  road. 

Mr.  Cocks.  And  another  thing,  the  vehicles  do  not  go  fast  enough 
here  to  give  you  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Nothmg  like  they  go  out  in  the  country  where  there  are 
no  policemen. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Would  there  be  considerable  farm  traffic  over  this 
road  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Considerable  farm  traffic,  and  a  great  deal  of  automo- 
bile traffic. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  good  way  of  getting  over  that 
experimental  business  in  the  States,  and  all  that.  I  see  it  all,  because 
I  have  been  through  it.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  good  way  of  giving  the 
object  lesson  without  going  to  the  field  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Page.  You  will  find  that  the  officials  in  Texas  and  California 
and  all  these  other  places  would  rather  object  to  coming  to  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  road  would  you  want  to  build  in  any 
one  year? 

Mr.  Page.  Very  little.  I  had  one  conference  with  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Maryland  Highway  Commission,  and  he  said  that  arrange- 
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ments  could  be  made.     Of  course  where  they  have  already  constructed 
a  good  road  we  would  only  use  the  surfacing  mixtures,  and  so  forth,  to 
apply  to  that.    We  would  have  his  cost  of  the  ordinary  macadam,  and- 
then  we  would  tack  our  cost  on  and  add  these  surface  treatments  to 
keep  the  dust  down,  and  we  would  keep  accurate  cost  data  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  be  able  to  make  arrangements  with 
him  or  with  the  authorities  in  Maryland  whereby  you  would  be  able  to 
have  this  road  built  and  surfaced  just  as  you  want  it  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  they  are  constructing  portions  of  it  now,  and  some 
of  it  is  worn  out  and  will  have  to  be  resurfaced,  and  it  is  in  that  way 
that  we  would  bringin  the  different  types. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to  buila  the  road  anyway.  Why  can 
you  not  persuade  them  to  build  it  according  to  your  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, and  therefore  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  purcnase  of  expensive 
machinery,  and  the  expense  of  building  the  roaa  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Page.  They  say  exactly  what  I  would  say  if  I  were  asked  to  do 
that,  they  have  no  authority.  You  see,  that  is  one  great  opportunity 
that  we  have  with  the  Government,  to  make  expenments  tor  every- 
body, so  that  each  State  and  locaUty  will  not  have  to  repeat  experi- 
ments that  are  already  made,  and  find  out  for  themselves. 

The  Maryland  legislature  would  say,  and  rightly:  '* We  are  not  going 
to  spend  $10,000  to  make  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  other 
States.'' 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Maryland  legislature,  I  take  it,  does  not 
enact  the  plans  and  specifications  for  every  road  that  is  built  in  that 
State? 

Mr.  Page.  Oh,  no ;  only  the  State  roads. 

The  Chairman.  And  1  wondered  whether  the  State  highway  engi- 
neer, or  whoever  has  charge  of  the  roads  of  the  State,  might  not  oe 
mlling,  on  new  constructions,  to  follow  your  plans  ? 

Mr.  Page.  He  would  aid  greatly,  and  I  hope  to  get  a  great  deal  of 
assistance  from  Maryland  in  that  way,  in  every  way  that  their  law 
provides.  They  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  cooperate,  and  I  think 
a  good  many  or  these  materials  I  can  get  for  notning ;  but  the  most 
important  thing  which  we  have  to  meet  in  the  road  situation  to-day 
is  the  question  of  maintenance.  Now,  I  am  not  far  wrong  when  I 
say  that  there  is  practically  no  State  in  the  Union  that  has  a  law  which 
provides  for  the  improvement  of  roads  and  for  the  maintaining  of  them 
after  they  are  improved,  and  a  great  deal  of  my  time  has  be^n  taken 
up  in  the  last  few  years  in  preparing  State  aid  bills,  to  be  considered 
by  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  Cocks.  The  New  York  State  law  certainly  provides  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  roads. 

Mr.  Page.  New  York  is  the  only  State,  with  the  exception  of  Louisi- 
ana. They  are  the  only  two  States  in  the  Union  that  provide  for  it, 
and  that  is  only  for  State  roads. 

Mr.  Cocks.  But  then  we  have  besides  that  an  addition  of  50  per 
cent  of  every  dollar  raised  in  the  community,  and  that  applies  to  all 
our  roads,  and  that  must  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  highway  commission  by  the  county  engineer.  I  think, 
so  far  as  law  is  concerned,  we  are  pretty  well  fixed. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  and  you  have  appropriated  $55,000,000  to  carry  it 
through. 

Mr.  Cocks.  That  is  in  addition  to  all  the  counties.  My  own  county 
has  spent  a  million  dollars  on  its  roads. 
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Mr.  Lamb.  You  can  not  expect  us  in  the  South  to  do  what  they  do 
in  those  States  in  the  North,  oecause  they  have  a  wealthy  population 
and  a  constantly  increasing  population  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Have  you  discovered  any  material  that  you  can 
use  for  resurfacing  the  brick  pavements  that  are  broken  up  and  worn 
out  and  need  repairs  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  not.  Brick  pavement  we  will  probably  have  to 
consider  later  on;  but  that  is  principally  a  city  pavement,  and  so  far 
we  have  all  we  can  do  to  look  after  the  rural  highways,  and  that  is 
primarily  what  the  road  office  is  for.  You  see,  cities  have  their 
engineer  forces,  and  if  a  city  wants  to  get  honest  pavement  they  will 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  it ;  but  the  country  is  in  an  awful  fix.  One 
of  the  worst  calamities  in  the  country  to-day  is  the  borrowing  of  large 
sums  of  money  by  the  counties  and  expendmg  them  on  roads  without 
skilled  supervision. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Yes;  they  are  going  to  bankrupt  themselves. 

Mr.  Page.  They  are  doing  it.  If  we  had  the  bonded  indebtedness 
of  all  our  counties  I  beUeve  we  would  find  that  they  are  spending  more 
on  their  roads  than 

Mr.  Be  ALL.  They  are  spending  a  milUon  dollars  in  my  county,  right 
now. 

Mr.  Page.  And  they  do  not  maintain  the  roads  after  they  are  built , 
and  they  go  to  pieces.  The  best  road  will  go  to  pieces  in  a  very  few 
years  unless  it  is  continuously  maintained;  and  that  is  what  I  want 
to  have  on  this  road  here,  so  that  I  can  show  them  how  a  road  is 
maintained  all  the  time,  and  I  want  to  use  it  as  a  sort  of  school  where 
county  and  other  officials  who  want  to  learn  can  see  just  how  it  is 
done.  You  can  preach  it  to  them,  but  you  can  not  tell  a  man  how  to 
maintain  a  road  all  the  time  by  a  patrol  system,  the  way  it  is  dome  in 
Europe.     They  do  not  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  anxious  to  conclude  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  this  evening,  and  so  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  as  brieflv  as  may 
be,  just  the  occasion  for  introducing  the  words  ''and  elsewliere/'  in 
your  third  paragraph  ?  What  occasion  have  you  for  investigating,  or 
what  do  you  propose  to  do  in  the  investigation  of  road  maKing  out- 
side of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Page.  The  trouble  came  in  last  year.  Some  consul  abroad 
wrote  and  asked  if  we  could  buy  some  photographs  from  him,  and 
through  a  mistake  it  was  put  up  for  legal  decision,  because  according 
to  my  view  I  had  the  right  to  buy  any  material  outside  of  the  Unitea 
States,  or  to  spend  any  part  of  my  appropriation.  I  thought  it  was 
broad  enough  if  it  said  ''elsewhere"  in  a  number  of  other  paragraphs, 
but  it  was  not  in  this  paragraph,  and  Mr.  Zappone  can  tell  you  that 
to-day  I  can  not  buy  any tning  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Zappone.  That  is  on  account  of  the  special  wording  of  the 
law,  which  says  "  throughout  the  United  States.''  That  is  the  reason 
the  solicitor  of  the  department  thought  we  should  limit  operations 
under  it  to  the  United  States.  The  result  could  be  accomplished  if 
you  would  make  the  paragraph  read  "For  investigations  of  the  best 
methods  of  road  making  ana  the  best  kinds  of  road-making  mate- 
rials." 

Mr.  Page.  That  would  be  all  right  if  you  would  strike  out  all  that 
follows. 
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Mr.  Zappone.  That  would  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Did  the  legal  officers  advise  you  that  you  could 
not  buy  photographs  that  were  taken  outside  of  the  United  States 
to  help  you  to  Team  how  to  make  roads  within  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  construe  that  so  strictly  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  you  to  buy  instruments — ^for  example,  laboratory 
instruments  or  office  instruments — that  were  made  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  did  not  ask  them  for  a  decision  on  that.  I  hardly 
think  it  would  be  construed  that  way. 

Mr.  Zappone.  Laboratory  instruments  are  completed  articles;  but 

Jou  were  procuring  services  abroad,  were  you  not?    You  were  not 
uyingthe  photographs  ? 

Mr.  r AGE.  This  man  wanted  to  sell  us  some  photographs.  He 
wanted  us  to  procure  these  photographs.  I  think  he  was  consul  at 
Toulon. 

Mr.  Zappone.  He  wanted  to  secure  the  services  of  a  photographer 
to  make  those  photographs  ? 

Mr.  Page.  He  wantea  to  do  it  himself. 

Mr.  Zappone.  He  wanted  to  do  it  himself  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zappone.  To  actually  do  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zappone.  That  is  the  distinction.  There  is  no  objection  to 
buying  materials  abroad;  we  are  doing  that  every  day;  but  you 
were  paving  for  services. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  construction  can  be  put 
upon  it.  It  would  be  absurd,  obviously,  to  forbid  you  to  buy  mate- 
rials, such  as  office  material  or  office  fixtures,  which  were  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  work  of  your  office  merely  because  they  happened 
to  be  manufactured  abroad. 

Mr.  Zappone.  The  point  was  that  this  was  for  services  and  not  for 
material. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  consider  that  later. 

.  Mr.  Stanley.  I  think  the  suggestion  is  wise  to  cut  out  those  words 
''throughout  the  United  States.'' 

Mr.  Page.  Would  not  that  be  objected  to  on  the  floor? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  consider  that.  Are  there  any  further 
questions  that  anj  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Page  ? 
Have  you  anythmg  else  that  you  would  Uke  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Page  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Corthell,  a  very  eminent  civil  engi- 
neer, told  me  that  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  you  in  regard  to 
getting  an  additional  appropriation  made  to  my  bureau — I  think  it 
was  for  the  sum  of  $5,000 — so  that  the  United  States  could  participate 
in  the  intematianal  road  congresses. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  such  a  conversation. 

Mr.  Page.  And  he  wrote  and  asked  me,  if  you  did  not  call  my 
attention  to  it,  would  I  please  remind  you  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  you  brought  it  up.  I  suggested  to  him 
that  he  ask  you  to  do  so,  lest  1  might  overlook  it.  We  would  be  glad 
to  hear  anything  you  have  to  say  in  relation  to  it. 

Mr.  Page.  There  have  been  two  of  these  international  congresses, 
one  held  at  Paris  and  one  held  at  Brussels  last  year,  and  I  think 
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30-oiUl  governments  are  repi'e^ented,  and  they  became  members  of 
this  congress.  The  French  Government  and  other  important  gov- 
ernments have  put  up  $3,000  a  year  each,  and  they  collect  all  material 
relating  to  road  work  and  everything  pertaining  to  roads  and  publish 
it,  and  have  these  meetings  at  which  the  most  eminent  road  experts 
in  the  world  meet  and  prepare  papers  ahead  of  time.  These  papers 
are  discussed  at  the  meetings,  and  they  are  pubUcations  of  the  very 
greatest  value.  The  congress  is  doing  admirable  work,  and  I  think 
that  this  Government  would  profit  greatly;  that  is,  the  people,  not 
the  Government,  but  the  peopde  of  the  country,  would  profit  greatly 
by  the  Government  participating  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  estimate  for  this. 

Mr.  Page.  Even  Cuba,  China,  and  Japan  have  been  participating. 

Mr.  Howell.  Is  the  information  obtamed  at  these  congresses  con- 
fined to  those  who  participate^  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Only  members. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  information  is  confined  to  the  members  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  just  what  purpose  would  this  $5,000  be  devoted 
if  it  should  be  appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Three  thousand  dollars  would  be  the  cost  of  the  Grov- 
ernment*s  membership — that  is,  if  it  came  in  as  most  of  the  first-dass 
nations  have  come  in — and  then  they  have  a  council  appointed  and 
each  nation  has  a  member  on  this  council,  which  arranges  for  the 
publication,  and  decides  on  the  general  policy  to  be  pursued,  and  that 
would  mean  somebody  going  abroad  to  attend  the  meetings,  or  there 
would  be  others  coming  here  when  they  met  here. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  it  intended  to  pay  expenses? 

Mr.  Page.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  aelegates. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Three  thousand  dollars  would  be  the  initiation  feel 

Mr.  Page.  Theyearly  dues. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Tne  yearly  dues  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  it  is  founded  on  the  same  general  lines  as  the  navi- 
gation congress. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  mention  the  names  of  the  nations 
which  participate  in  it  now,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No;  only  two  or  tKree. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  insert,  when  you  revise  your  statement, 
the  entire  list,  if  you  have  it  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  not  the  complete  list,  but  have  been  informed 
by  correspondence  that  practicallv  all  Governments  except  England, 
Italy,  ana  the  United  States  had  oecome  members  and  that  England 
was  preparing  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  matter  will  be  given  consideration  by  the 
committee.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  and  if  you  have  nothing 
further,  we  will  not  detain  you  longer.  We  are  greatly  obliged  to 
you., 

Mr.  Page.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  16,  1910. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION  (continued). 

The  Chairman.  We  have  present  tliis  afternoon  Dr.  Thompson, 
president  of  the  State  University  of  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Jordan,  director  of 
the  experiment  station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  who  are  here,  I  presume,  as 
representatives  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  and  no  doubt  have  some  matters  which 
they  would  Uke  to  present  to  the  committee. 

They  are  rather  famiUar  visitors  here;  we  have  had  them  with  us 
nearly  every  year,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  have  them,  and  if  they 
shouhl  Uke  to  present  any  matters  at  this  time,  the  committee  will 
take  pleasure  in  hearing  them. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Jordan  has  been  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  association  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  is  now  president  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  ana  Experiment  Stations,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  I  should  suggest  that  you  hear  him  first. 
There  are  four  matters  to  be  presented  to  this  committee  for  con- 
sideration. Dr.  Jordan  will  present  two  of  them  and  I  will  present 
two,  so  as  not  to  be  repeating:  each  other.  Dr.  Jordan  will  pre-sent 
the  matter  of  the  semicentennial  and  of  the  Rasearch  Journal,  and  I 
would  prefer  that  you  hear  the  president  of  the  association  first, 
if  you  will,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Dr.  Jordan. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  H.  JOBDAN,  PBESIDElfT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMEEICAN  AGBICULTTTBAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPEBIMEFr 
STATIONS. 

Mr.  Jordan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  liope  familiarit}^  does 
not  breed  contempt. 

The  Chairman.  No  danger  of  that,  whatever,  in  the  present 
instance. 

Mr.  Jordan.  You  will  recall,  Mr.  CTiairman,  that  last  spring 
Dr.  True  and  myself,  through  your  courtesy,  had  a  brief  conference 
with  you  concerning  the  matter  of  our  semicentennial.  It  may  not 
have  occurred  to  all  of  the  committee  that  in  the  year  1912  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  50  years  old.  It  will  also  be  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  Morrill  Act,  the  land  grant  act,  and  it 
will  also  be  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  It  seemed  to  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  that  such  a  culmination  of  events  should 
not  remain  unnoticed.  The  Association  called  the  attention  of  its 
executive  committee  to  the  matter,  and  the  executive  committee 
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asked  me  to  act  as  its  representative  in  connection  with  Dr.  True, 
who  was  named  as  the  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, to  go  into  this  question  and  make  some  recommendations. 
The  result  was  that  we  recommended  to  the  association  the  holding 
of  the  Third  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  Education  in  this 
country  in  1912.  We  based  that  recommendation  upon  some  investi- 
gations of  our  own,  during  which  we  learned  that  the  international 
oflScers  were  very  glad  to  assent  to  our  proposition  to  hold  the  congress 
in  this  country  m  1912. 

The  Chairman.  Where  have  the  two  previous  meetings  been  held  ? 

Mr.  Jordan.  One  at  Paris  and  the  other  at  Liege,  Belgium.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  association  we  were  instructed  to  proceed 
with  this  matter,  and  two  resolutions  have  been  prepared,  which 
I  beg  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  the  committee,  and  which  I  hope 
you  may  take  imder  your  fatherly  care  and  see  that  they  go  into 
effect.     I  will  read  the  first  one : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Revreientatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  invite  the  International  Commistdon  of  Agricultural  Education  to  hold  the 
Third  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
ana  Experiment  Stations,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  me 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  in  commemoration  of  the  passage  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eeven 
establishing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  endowing  the  agricultural  college? 
and  experiment  Htations. 

This  resolution  is  desired  because  we  hope  that  this  may  be  made 
an  official  matter  and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  may 
be  authorized  to  invite  other  nations  to  cooperate  in  this  matter. 
It  seems  to  the  association  that  these  events  are  worthy  of  inter- 
national attention,  and  it  will  give  an  opportunitv  for  us  to  obtain 
an  acquaintance  with  the  movements  in  agricultural  education  in  other 
lands  as  it  could  hardly  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  and  will  give 
other  nations  the  opportunity  to  know  what  we  are  doing.  I  will 
present  the  other  resolution  now,  which  will  give  a  little  idea  of  what 
we  hope  to  accomplish.  We  hope  to  have  tnis  made  an  item  in  the 
appropriations  that  you  recommend : 

To  enable  the  Government  of  the  United  States  suitably  to  participate  in  the  Third 
International  Congress  of  Aj^ricultural  EJducation,  to  be  held  at  the  cityof  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  in  nmeteen  hundred  and  twelve,  in  pursuance  of  the  invita- 
tion to  be  extended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  virtue  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress  thereof,  approved ,  and  to  meet  the  expenses  that  will 

actually  and  necessarily  be  incurred  by  the  United  States  by  reason  of  such  invita- 
tion and  meeting,  and  to  prepare,  print,  illustrate,  and  distribute  the  proceedings 
of  said  Congress,  including  a  history  of  agricultural  education  and  research  in  the 
United  States,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  required, 
and  this  fund  shall  be  available  until  used:  And  provided  further,  That  five  thousand 
dollars  of  this  sum  shall  be  immediately  available. 

The  purposes  for  which  this  money  would  be  used  I  think  are  well 
stated  m  tnis  resolution.  It  would  be  necessary,  as  you  will  easily 
recognize,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  employ  some  special  agent  to  take  in 
hand  at  once  the  organization  of  this  congress,  some  one  who  can  give 
to  it  his  whole  time,  some  one  of  sufficient  ability  so  that  he  should 
receive  a  fairly  good  salary.  That  would  be  the  first  expenditm^, 
together  with  the  necessary  printing  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Now, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  concerning  this.  I  have  pre- 
sented the  facts  in  tlie  main. 
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The  Chairman.  Has  either  of  those  resulutions  been  introduced 
into  Congress? 

Mr.  Jordan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  either  of  them  designate  any  officer  of  the 
Government  or  any  other  specified  individual  to  whom  this  money, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate,  shall  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Jordan.  Neither  resolution  does.  The  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  the  appropriation  does  not.  It  will  be  necessary,  I  suppose, 
to  make  some  individual  or  department  responsible. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  necessary  part 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Jordan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  considered  the  advisabiUty  of  consoli- 
dating the  two  and  letting  the  joint  resolution  carry  also  in  a  second 
section  an  appropriation  for  the  expense  ? 

Mr.  Jordan.  We  had  not  considered  that,  sir;  but  if  it  Ls  proper 
and  desirable  there  certainly  would  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  somebody, 
or  make  the  head  of  some  of  the  departments  take  it  in  hand  ? 

Mr.  Jordan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  whole  matter  might 
well  be  combined  in  one  resolution. 

Mr.  Jordan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  pass  all  of  it 
as  to  pass  any  part  of  it;  and  that  the  resolution  shoula  contain  the 
three  propositions,  the  authority  to  the  President  in  the  first  place 
to  invite  the  participation  of  other  nations,  and  the  appropriation 
for  carrying  tnat  resolution  into  effect,  and  the  designation  of  the 
proper  department  through  which  the  money  should  be  expended. 

Mr.  Jordan.  So  far  as  the  administration  of  this  is  concerned,  or 
at  least  the  initiative  this  would  probably  be  a  joint  effort  between 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  and  upon  the  depart- 
ment and  the  association  would  fall  the  responsibility  of  the  initiating, 
in  the  way  of  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  would  be  naturally  a  matter  for  the 
department  and  the  association  to  consider. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  interrupt,  I  want  to  say 

{'ust  a  word.  Dr.  True  and  Dr.  Jordan  constitute  a  special  committee 
or  conference  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  associa- 
tion, and  Dr.  True  is  here,  and  I  would  like  you  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  True.  I  want  to  say  that  the  resolutions  were  drawn  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  drawn  because  upon  looking  up  precedents 
in  this  case  we  found  that  the  business  had  been  done  in  that  way  for 
other  international  congresses. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  did  you  find  in  relation  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  True.  Well,  I  suppose  that  the  appropriation  went  to  the 
bureau  or  the  department  where  the  matter  properly  belonged. 
^Vhen  the  International  Fisheries  Association  met  nere,  there  was 
similar  action,  and  as  I  understand  it,  in  that  case  the  money  was 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  bill  or  the  paragraph  carrying  the  ap- 
propriation designate  any  official  or  department  which  should  have 
the  disbursement  of  that  fund  ? 
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Mr.  True.  I  tiiulerstand  not. 

Mr.  IIaugen.  This  is  intended  as  an  amendment  to  the  appropria- 
tion bill  of  tlie  Agricultural  Department,  and  it  designates  tne  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  True.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  If  it  is  an  ordinary  resolution  it  will  be  necessary  to 
designate,  but  if  it  is  offered  as  an  amendment  it  is  not  necessary  to 
designate  anybody  by  name. 

Air.  True.  If  it  is  put  in  tliis  bill  it  would  come  under  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  I  sliould  think. 

The  Chairman.  WTiatever  is  done,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  do  it,  I 
should  think.     Dr.  Jordan,  will  you  resume? 

Dr.  Jordan.  The  other  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  has  already  been  presented  to  the  cona- 
mittee  by  Dr.  True,  and  that  is  our  Research  Journal. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Dr.  True  discussed  that  to  some  extent. 

Dr.  Jordan.  You  will  recall  that  I  presented  the  matter  to  you  a  year 
ago.  V  e  are  very  anxious  that  that  item  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary,  for  $20,000  for  this  purpose,  shall  be  approved  by  this 
committee.  Tlie  organization  of  the  literature  of  agriculture  on  its 
scientific  side  is  a  matter  to  which  we  should  now  give  attention.  As 
I  stated  to  you  on  a  former  occasion,  the  results  or  a  strictly  scientific 
character  are  very  mucli  scattered.  Much  of  the  station  literature 
and  much  of  tlie  literature  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  of  the 
semipopular  type,  and  the  scientific  work  is  mixed  with  that  in  a  way 
that  practically  obscures  it. 

We  want  some  means  of  putting  the  scientific  results  in  a  concise 
form,  so  that  they  will  be  available  to  the  scientific  men  of  this  coimtry 
and  of  other  countries.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  immense  amount  of 
work  which  our  scientific  workers  in  the  colleges  and  stations  are 
doing  that  some  avenue  of  that  kind  should  be  afforded  them.  The 
statement  might  be  made  that  they  have  open  to  them  the  scientific 
journals,  but  when  the  work  of  the  botanist  and  the  chemist  and  the 
entomologist  and  other  divisions  of  scientific  work  are  scattered 
through  all  the  great  number  of  scientific  journals,  there  is  no  coher- 
ence, and  it  is  so  much  scattered  as  to  lose  its  effect,  as  the  work  the 
stations  are  doing.  I  made  a  statement,  I  think,  when  I  was  here 
before  that  we  want  this  done  particularly,  in  order  that  the  scien- 
tific Uterature  of  the  experiment  stations  which  ffoes  to  the  universi- 
ties and  larger  colleges  that  are  not  agricidturw  may  be  presented 
in  a  way  that  may  be  commensurate  with  what  we  are  doing,  and  it  is 
only  in  some  such  way  as  this  that  it  can  be  done.  The  Grovemment 
has  already  set  an  example  in  publishing  the  work  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution — work  of  a  scientific  character — as  fast  as  that  work  is 
ready  for  publication,  and  I  hope  that  this  committee  wiU  feel  that 
this  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  them  in  including  it  in  the 
appropriation  bill.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  0.  THOMPSON,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  EXEC- 
UTIVE COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  items  I  desire  to 
present.  The  first  matter  is  the  matter  of  the  Adams  Act,  which  I 
think  is  understood  by  all  the  members  of  the  committee.    The 
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comptroller  has  made  an  interpretation  of  that  act  by  which  appro- 

Eriations  expire  after  five  years,  and  there  seems  to  oe  a  misappre- 
ension  or  a  confusion  about  the  date.  At  any  rate,  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Senate  appropriating  $30,000  to  each  State  for  the 
year  1912,  and  thereafter.  We  do  not  want  $30,000  in  addition  to 
the  fimd  of  the  Hatch  Act.  The  association  desires  that  the  Hatch 
Act  and  the  Adams  Act  shall  be  continued.  That  makes  a  total  of 
$30,000.  Now,  the  comptroller  seems  to  have  gotten  an  impression 
that  appropriations  under  the  Adams  Act  closed  in  1912,  but  Con- 
gress has  pushed  that  appropriation  back,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
will  expire  in  1911,  so  that  we  ought  to  have  that  appropriation  go 
right  on  from  this  date.  There  were  those  two  questions  that  were 
before  us.  One  was  whether  we  should  ask  this  as  an  annual  appro- 
priation to  be  carried  in  the  Secretary's  budeet  from  year  to  year  as 
an  additional  item  or  whether  the  statute  snould  be  so  amended  as 
that  this  would  be  a  permanent  paragraph  from  this  time,  as  it  has 
been  permanent  from  the  passage  of  the  act  up  to  this  date,  and  one 
of  the  two  things  ought  to  happen.  I  am  quite  sure  that  everyone 
wants  the  act  continued  in  force. 

The  only  question  remaining  is  as  to  the  form  in  which  it  shall 
continue.  Not  being  attorneys  or  lawyers  or  lawmakers,  the  asso- 
ciation assumed  that  the  act  would  have  to  be  ^reenacted,  but  I  infer 
from  just  a  short  conference  with  the  chairman  that  it  is  his  opinion 
that  the  act  stands,  and  that  the  appropriation  will  have  to  be  made 
from  year  to  year  in  order  that  the  funds  might  be  available  for  the 
stations  in  the  several  States.  I  desire,  therefore,  simply  to  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  so  that  we  shall  be  clear  as  to 
what  the  situation  is,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  no  disposition 
anywhere  to  fail  to  renew  that  appropriation.  The  method  by 
wmch  it  should  be  done  of  course  is  a  matter  of  your  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  or  anyone 
who  was  a  Member  of  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Adams 
Act  that  the  intent  was  that  the  act  should  be  permanent,  and  that 
it  was  also  the  expectation  I  know  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Adams,  who 
drew  the  bill,  and  I  think  also  in  the  minds  of  all  who  voted  for  it 
or  upon  it,  that  wh^n  the  act  matured  and  the  sum  of  $15,000  had 
been  reached  at  the  end  of  five  years,  then  that  amount  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  permanent  appropriation  continuing  indefinitely. 
Since  the  comptroller  has  ruled  otherwise,  it  makes  it  necessary,  of 
course,  that  the  money  should  be  appropriated  either  by  an  act  of 
Congress  extending  the  permanent  appropriation  or  by  annual 
appropriations. 

I  think  I  may  say  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  in  the  minds  of 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  favor  annual  appropriations  rather  than 
permanent  appropriations.     They  take  the  view  that  all  the  appro- 

griations  of  money  intended  to  carry  forward  the  various  activities  or  the 
rovemment  should  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  Congress  every  year; 
and  furthermore,  as  you  know,  there  is  earned  in  this  bill  every  year 
the  appropriation  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  It  would  be  tnerefore  in  accordance  witn  the  precedents 
to  let  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provision  of  the  Adams 
Act  appear  in  the  bill  annually,  and  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
difficulty  about  it. 

Mr.  'Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  our  position 
simply  to  be  made  clear,  that  the  association  felt  under  that  ruling 
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that  they  ought  to  charge  the  executive  committee  with  the  duty 
of  presenting  the  situation  to  this  committee  in  order  that  it  should 
not  be  in  any  way  overlooked.  We  are  not  in  any  mood  of  su^est- 
mg  how  the  thing  shall  be  done,  but  in  a  mood  to  earnestly  insist,  if 
that  is  the  word  to  use,  that  what  is  generally  conceded  now  shall 
not  be  overlooked,  and  if  Congress  prefers  to  make  the  annual  appro- 
priation, that  is  for  Confess  to  say,  not  for  us  to  suggest.  If  Uiey 
would  pass  a  statute  makmg  permanent  what  was  originally  intended, 
of  course  that  would  be  entirely  agreeable  to  the  several  stations. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  entirely  right,  of  course,  to  bring  it  to  liie 
attention  of  the  committee,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  is  very 
much  gratified  to  hear  the  statement  that  vou  actually  do  not  want 
at  this  time  more  money  than  the  present  law  provides  for. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  courtesy  and  con- 
sent— and  I  promise  not  to  detain  you — I  want  to  present  to  you  a 
matter  that  1  did  present  to  you  in  a  letter  a  short  time  ago.  I  wrote 
to  the  chairman  a  few  days  ago  of  the  several  duties  with  which  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  had  been  charged,  and  1  neglected 
one  of  them,  but  I  think  I  did  not  neglect  Mr.  McLaughliirs  bill, 
House  bill  No.  15422.  I  want  to  state  what  tho  attitude  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  on  that  matter.  As  you  recall,  the  association  presented 
that  a  year  ago,  and  the  committee  did  not,  in  its  wisdom,  see  fit  to 
report  it  out  for  passage,  so  that  the  matter  is  lying  here  awaiting 
your  futher  consideration,  and  we  are  here  to  renew  oiu*  request  that 
that  bill  be  put  upon  its  passage. 

The  association  so  took  action  at  its  meeting  recently  held  in  Wash- 
ington, and  asked  us  to  present  the  matter,  and  we  do  it  with  all  the 
earnestness  and  straightforwardness  with  which  we  presented  the 
matter  a  year  ago.  I  do  not  thinlc  it  is  necessary  for  us  now  to  take 
vour  time  or  to  use  your  enei^  in  listening  to  an  argument  for  that 
bUl,  but  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
asking  it  last  year,  and  we  are  of  the  same  opinion  still,  with  the  added 
zeal  of  the  year,  and  the  moderat-ed  judgment  of  experience,  that  that 
bill  ought  to  pass,  and  we  should  Uke  to  have  it  passed,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  vou  report  it  for  passage,  and  we  beUeve  that  if  you  do 
that  you  will  commend  yourselves  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country  and  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion; and  it  does  not  involve  a  large  or  extravagant  amount  of  money, 
in  our  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further.  Dr.  Thompson  I 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  upon  that  matter,  Mr. 
Chairman,  unless  it  is  desired  to  ask  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  that  any  member  of  the 
committee  desires  to  ask  of  Dr.  Jordan  or  Dr.  Thompson?  I  think 
not,  and  we  will  not  detain  you  further.  We  are  very  glad  to  have 
had  you  present  with  us. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

(At  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  December  17, 1910. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  CSi AIRMAN.  The  members  of  the  committee  will  remember  that 
when  Dr.  Melvin  was  here  a  few  days  ago  he  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee  the  fact  that  the  suggestion  had  come  from  the 
War  Department  to  the  Department  oiAgriculture  that  a  coopera- 
tion should  be  entered  into  between  the  two  departments  looking  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  breeding  of  horses  suitable  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  Army  service.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  committee 
would  like  to  hear  a  discussion  of  this  subject  from  the  Army  point  of 
view  and  Brig.  Gen.  Aleshire,  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Armv. 
has  been  kind  enough  to  consent  to  appear  this  morning.  We  would 
be  glad  if  Gen.  Aleshire  would  present  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Army. 

STATEMEVT   OF   BBIG.    GEN.   JAMES   B.  ALESHIBE,  QTJABTEE- 
MASTEB  GEVEBAL  UNITED  STATES  ASMY. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  experience  with  the  supply  of 
animals  for  the  United  States  Army,  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  and 
draft  mules,  extends  from  1895,  when  I  was  first  appointed  from  the 
Cavalry  to  the  quartermaster's  department.  I  was  assigned  to  the 
station  at  St.  Louis  and  assigned  to  duty  purchasing  cavalry  and 
artillery  horses  and  draft  animals.  At  that  time  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  suitable  horses  especially  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  and  Kansas,  m  all  of  which  States,  I  purchased  horses 
from  1895  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War. 

In  September,  1898,  I  was  relieved  from  that  duty  and  had  no 
more  connection  with  it  until  I  returned  from  the  PhiUppines  in  1903, 
when  I  was  assigned  to  the  same  duty  and  ])urchased  norses  over  the 
same  section  of  the  country.  I  was  suiprised  to  see  what  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  as  to  the  practicaDility  of  securing  the  horses 
that  were  suitable  for  our  mounted  service.  I  was  conjtinued  on  this 
duty  until  the  fall  of  1904,  and  during  that  one  year  it  was  witli  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  only  after  unusual  efforts  that  we  could  find 
horses  suitable  for  our  service.  My  experience  was  that  of  other 
officers  who  relieved  me  and  who  have  since  been  assigned  to  that 
duty. 

In  the  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House 
when  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  vear  1909  were  under  consid- 
eration, I  represented  the  condition  oi  affairs  to  the  MiUtary  Com- 
mittee and  urged  upon  them  that  we  be  given  authority  by  law  to 
establish  remount  service  so  that  we  could  purchase  young  horses, 
three  years  old  approximately,  and  take  them  to  our  remount  sta- 
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tions  and  hold  them  until  they  were  four  years  old.  In  that  way  we 
would  create  a  market  of  our  own.  The  horse  dealers  generally  do 
not  buy  young  horses.  That  has  helped  us  considerably,  but  we 
find  that  the  officers  purchasing  the  }^oung  horses  are  unable  to  buy 
them  as  rapidly  as  we  would  like  owing,  to  the  scarcity  of  suitable 
young  horses. 

When  I  was  before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  January, 
1908,  the  question  as  to  the  supply  of  these  young  horses  was  con- 
sidered and  I  made  this  statement  to  the  committee,  if  I  may  read  itt 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Gen.  Aleshere  (reading): 

My  idea  is,  after  we  learned  something  of  the  mares  in  the  several  sections,  the 
Government  should  send  to  those  sections  in  which  are  found  well-bred  mares  of 
quality,  conformation,  and  action  such  as  desired  in  cavalry  horses,  stallions,  suitable 
for  breeding  superior  cavalry  horse.=<,  the  farmers  to  be  given  the  free  service  of  these 
stallions  for  all  mares  that  possess  the  qualities  so  essential  to  high-class  ca\-a!ry 
horses  and  the  Government  to  reserve  the  option  of  purchasing  tiie  colt«  when  brom 
3  to  4  years  old.    Mares  that  are  not  suitable  should  not  be  bred  to  these  stallions. 

It  was  not  mv  intention  that  that  should  be  taken  up  by  the  War 
Department,  fiowever,  judging  from  a  proviso  that  appeared  in 
the  appropriation  bill  under  consideration  during  that  hearing,  the 
Comnuttee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House  evioentlv  thought  that 
that  was  the  idea,  because  that  bill  provided  "That  no  part  of 
this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  breeding  purposes.'*  After, 
perhaps,  a  vear  and  a  half's  effort  to  secure  these  young  horses,  as  I 
have  stated,  the  scarcity  was  very  marked  and  I  wrote  a  letter,  as 
Quartermaster  General,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  suggesting  that  the 
question  be  taken  up  with  the  Department  of  Agnculture,  with  a 
view  to  having  that  department  undertake  the  encouragement,  at 
least,  of  breeding  horses  suitable  for  our  service.  The  Secretary  of 
War  approved  or  that  plan  and  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  views  therein  expressed  were  con- 
curred in^  and  then  followed  a  correspondence  wnich  has  resulted 
most  fortunately  for  the  War  Department.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  to  imdertake  the  breeding  of  these  horses. 

1  doubt  if  anyone  not  familiar  with  au  the  details  and  the  trouble 
we  have  in  finding  suitable  horses  can  appreciate  what  a  splendid 
benefit  it  will  be  to  the  service  to  have  suitable  horses  bred. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  securing  draft 
animals  ? 

Gen.  Aleshibe.  Not  draft  animals.  We  buy  mules  generally  for 
draft  purposes.  We  only  buy  a  light  horse  for  a  draft  horse,  except 
at  a  few  places.  At  West  Pomt,  for  instance^  we  have  8  or  10  of  these 
large  draft  horses,  but  the  large  draft  horse  is  not  used  by  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department.     All  oiu*  draft  animals  are  mules. 

The  Chaibmax.  Your  trouble  comes  in  finding  suitable  horses  for 
artillery  and  cavalry  ?  ' 

Gen.  Aleshire.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  price  you  have  to  pay  now  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire,  The  average  price  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was 
approximately  $175  for  the  cavalry  and  something  over  $200  for  the 
artillery  horses.  That  is  the  matured  horse.  That  is  the  horse  that 
we  can  put  right  into  the  service.  The  young  horse  has  cost  much 
less — the  average  price.  ;    *   !  f?P 
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The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  appreciable  tendency  down- 
ward in  price  since  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Gen.  Aleshibe.  No,  sir.  We  are  making  all  our  efforts  to  purchase 
young  horses.  I  do  not  know  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  com- 
mittee to  know  the  plan  that  we  formulated  and  which  we  think 
is  going  to  be  a  great  step  toward  economy  in  furnishing  remoimts.  I 
searched  the  records — 1  have  forgotten  how  far  back  I  went,  but  a 
period  of  26  years  was  covered,  exclusive  of  imusual  occurrences,  such 
as  the  Spamsh  War,  Philippine  insurrection,  or  any  campaign  that 
would  use  up  horses. 

Considering  the  number  of  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  suppUed 
during  that  period  of  25  years,  it  was  found  that  the  period  of  dura- 
tion of  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  was  only  6.4  years.  With  these 
young  horses  properly  bred  and  properly  sheeted  and  carefully  han- 
dled at  the  remount  stations  and  sent  to  our  troops  at  posts  where  they 
can  and  will  be  given  6  or  8  months  further  nandling  before  they 
take  up  actual  work,  we  predict  that  the  period  of  duration 
of  horses  will  be  10  years  at  least,  so  that  instead  of  supplying  an 
entire  mount  for  an  organization  or  for  the  Army  once  every  6  years, 
it  will  be  once  in  10  years.  I  prepared  a  statement  for  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  this  year;  it  appears  in  this  year's  hearings, 
showing  how  that  runs  into  money.  My  recollection  is  that  paying  all 
of  the  expenses  of  the  young  horse  at  the  remount  station,  and  con- 
sidering the  maximum  number  of  horses  we  would  have  to  supply 
there jwas  a  difference  of  nearly  $150,000  a  year  in  favor  of  the  youn^ 
horse  properly  bred  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  remount-station  plan. 

The  Chaibman.  How  many  horses  does  it  take  to  keep  the  Army 
supplied  ? 

Gen.  Aleshibe.  In  the  United  States,  for  the  Artillery  and  Cav- 
alry, approximately  17,600.  There  are  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
7,500  or  8,000.  It  is  difficult  to  hold  the  number  of  animals  in  the 
Philippines  exactly  within  the  prescribed  limit  as  authorized,  because 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  few  more  or  less,  owing  to  the  long  distance 
which  we  have  to  ship  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  how  many  you  buy  on  an  average 
each  year  ? 

Gen.  Aleshibe.  On  the  10  per  cent  basis  we  would  buy  approxi- 
mately 1,750.  I  have  the  data  showing  just  what  we  bought  last 
year,  but  it  is  at  the  office.     I  could  tell  you. 

The  Chaibman.  It  would  be  in  that  neighborhood? 

Gen.  Aleshibe.  I  think,  including  all  the  horses  purchased  in 
1910,  the  last  fiscal  year,  we  bought  probably  more  than  that, 
because  we  bought  quite  a  few  matured  horses. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  find  it  difficult  to  buy  even  2,000  horses 
in  the  course  of  a  year  to  meet  your  requirements? 

Gen.  Aleshibe.  Ves,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  due  to  the  general  scarcity  of  horees 
throughout  the  country,  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  are  not  breeding 
in  the  quantity  they  formerly  did,  or  is  it  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  breeding  a  type  Qf  horse  not  suitable  for  tne  service  ? 

Gen.  Aleshibe.  Breeding  a  type  of  horse  not  suitable  for  our 
service.  A  great  many  horses,  according  to  the  reports  we  receive 
from  our  purchasing  officers,  are  not  suitable  for  anything.     It  has 
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been  stated  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  farmer  who  may  have  a  good 
mare  to  be  apparently  indifferent  as  to  how  he  breeds  her,  and  it  la 
only  in  a  comparatively  few  places  that  you  find  horses  bred  as  we 
want  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  tried  buying  horses  for  the  Philip- 
pine service  in  Australia  t 

Gen.  Aleshibe.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  done,  I  think,  in  1907,  and  the 
reports  have  been  favorable;  but  we  can  buy  young  horses  in  this 
country,  if  properly  bred,  and  supply  them  through  our  remount  sta- 
tions, transporting  them  by  the  transport  Dix,  wmch  carries  500,  and 
do  much  better  than  buying  the  horses  there.  At  this  time  the 
policy  has  been  to  supply  matured  horses  to  the  PhiUppines.  But 
we  can  not  buy  enougn  suitable  matured  horses  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  PhiUppines,  and  therefore  have  to 
take  the  best  we  can  get.  It  is  unfortunate  and  very  expensive  to 
have  to  ship  horses  that  are  not  absolutely  satisfactory. 

Mr.  McDebmott.  Suppose  they  have  a  thoroughbred  strain  ? 

Gren.  Aleshibe.  We  think  that  would  be  very  good. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Is  not  the  difficulty  in  getting  suitable  mounts  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  the  saddle  horse  and  the  racing  horse  ? 

Gen.  Aleshibe.  It  is  undoubtedlv  due  to  that  fact.  The  saddle 
horse — that  is,  the  clean-bred  saddle  horse,  to  which  reference  is 
made — is  not  entirely  suitable  for  the  service.  We  can  not  get  all  of 
our  horses  to  take  the  gaits  peculiar  to  the  saddle  horse,  but  the 
saddle  mare,  crossed  with  a  thoroughbred,  if  you  please,  or  a  standard- 
bred,  will  give  us  a  horse  that  has  the  conformation,  or  a  standard- 
bred  mare  or  thoroughbred,  crossed  with  a  saddle-bred  stallion,  gives 
us  the  conformation,  and  they  usually  also  have  the  action  we  desire. 

Mr.  Stanley.  In  investigating  those  sections  where  you  would  be 
most  likely  to  get  the  type  of  horse  you  need  in  the  Army,  has  your 
attention  been  called  to  places  where  they  formerly  bred  horses  t  I 
was  going  to  suggest  that  in  a  great  many  parts  of  the  country,  in 
Kentucky  and  inMissouri,  they  have  stables  and  paddocks  and  rolling 
ground  for  the  colts  to  develop  their  muscles,  when  young,  and  so, 
while  they  are  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  it  is  true,  in  a  few  jrears,  it 
strikes  me  that  those  men  who  formerly  bred  race  horses  might  by 
changing  the  character  of  cross  just  a  little  and  using  the  plant  that 
they  formerly  used  in  producing  racing  horses,  comd  pit)duce  the 
finest  type  of  Army  horse  in  the  world.  The  size,  duraoiUty,  bone, 
and  courage  that  are  essential  in  a  race  horse,  I  should  think  would  be 
equally  suitable  in  the  Army. 

Gen.  Aleshibe.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  sir,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  horse  dealers  and  traders  and  those  experienced  breeders 
to  whom  you  refer  would  take  up  that  line  of  breeding  unless  encour- 
aged by  tne  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  believe  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Cocks.  They  would  not  want  to  breed  horses  at  $160  or  $200 
apiece  ? 

Gen.  Aleshibe.  We  propose  to  buy  them  when  they  are  young. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  put  much  money  in  the  horses,  as  we 
shorten  the  time  the  farmer  would  usually  keep  the  animal  by  one 
and  a  half  to  two  years. 

Mr.  Cocks.  Under  the  old  regime  they  used  to  get  $10,000  or 
$15,000  once  in  a  while. 
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Mr.  Lamb.  Fifty  years  ago  this  country  supplied  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  of  two  tremendous  armies  with  sufficient  horses,  and  it  is 
remarkable  now,  with  twice  the  population  and  resources,  that  you 
can  not  buy  1,700  horses.  I  have  seen  20,000  mounted  men  and 
fouffht  with  them  all  day  long. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  But  you  go  into  the  State  of  Virginia — and  we  have 
had  an  officer  there  for  two  years — and  he  travels  wherever  he  hears 
of  a  horse.  Mind  you,  there  are  horses  in  Virginia  that  we  would  be 
glad  to  have,  but  the  price  is  beyond  us. 

Mr.  Lamb.  There  must  be  some  way  to  account  for  it. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  The  time  you  referred  to,  during  the  Civil  War — in 
fact,  imtil  the  last  10  or  15  years,  or  perhaps  I  am  in  error  as  to  the 
more  recent  period,  but  certainly  during  the  time  of  the  civil  war — the 
big  draft  horse  was  a  very  scarce  animal  in  this  country,  while  at  the 
present  time  large  draft  horses  are  extensively  bred  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Lamb.  He  would  not  do  for  the  cavalry  service.  Our  fellows 
traded  some  of  their  horses  in  Pennsylvania  and  they  did  not  last 
more  than  three  or  four  days.  I  told  them  not  to  trade  for  those 
great  big  Pennsyhania  horses:  "If  you  do,  you  will  walk  back  to 
Vimnia.''      [Laughter.] 

Gen.  Aleshire.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do — avoid  walking  back 
from  any  place. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Have  you  taken  up  this  question  with  any  of  the 
great  horse  raisers  in  the  West,  the  rancners,  to  see  if  some  one  or  two 
of  them  would  not  breed  horses  exclusively  for  the  Army,  being 
assured  of  a  definite  maffidt  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  We  have  taken  up  that  question  quite  thoroughly, 
especially  in  Montana  and  the  Northwest.  We  buy  a  great  many 
young  horses  in  Montana  at  Fort  Keough,  one  of  the  remount  stations, 
and  I  have  sent  two  lots,  about  300,  down  to  Fort  Reno,  with  a  view 
to  having  them  handled  in  connection  with  the  horses  mostly  from 
Kentucky  and  Virginia.  They  look  first-rate  in  Montana;  but  when 
you  get  them  with  the  other  horses  they  are  apparently  not  so  well 
bred  and  their  dispositions  are  not  as  good,  although  we  have  found 
in  the  Northwest,  and  especially  in  Montana,  many  splendid  horses. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  ranches  in  Montana  belonging  almost 
exclusively  to  Englishmen  who  went  there  to  breed  horses,  hunters, 
with  a  view  to  shipping  them  to  England.  They  did  follow  that  for 
a  while.  Some  of  those  gentlemen  are  breeding  draft  horses.  Some 
of  them  still  have  a  few  mares  and  stallions  left  of  the  hunter  type. 
We  have  gotten  some  very  good  horses  in  Montana,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  from  a  gentleman  bv  the  name  of  Larrabee.  We 
found  some  splendid  mares.  He  said  they  were  Morgan  mares  and  he 
has  crossed  them  with  thoroughbred  stallions  and  standard-bred 
staUions.  We  have  44  animals  do ught  from  that  ranch,  ver}''  high- 
class  horses,  but  Mr.  Larrabee  is  going  out  of  business.  That  is  the 
disposition  of  all  of  them — to  go  out  of  business  for  some  reason  or 
another.  I  think,  generally,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  the 
extent  of  ranges  they  formerly  had,  have  to  fence  their  own  holdings 
to  insure  the  necessary  pasture,  and  are  not  then  certain  of  good 
grass  unless  they  have  water  to  irrigate  their  fields. 

Mr.  McDbrmott.  What  is  the  age  and  price  of  the  average  Montana 
horse? 
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Gen.  Aleshire.  The  average  price  is  about  $110,  3  years  old. 

Mr.  Lever.  Is  it  your  plan  to  have  the  Clovemment  own  the  stal- 
lions? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  I  think  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  that 
idea. 

Mr.  Hawley.  And  own  the  mares  also  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Lever.  These  stallions  would  be  in  a  given  community  in 
charge  of  an  expert  of  the  Department  of  A^ricmture! 

Gen.  Aleshire.  That  has  all  besn  workea  out.  I  should  hesitate 
to  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  details  of  plans  worked  out  bjr  the 
Department  of  Amculture,  but,  generally  syeaking,  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Have  vou  ever  tried  a  cross  between  a  trotting  horse 
and  some  thoroughbred  stallion,  the  first  cross  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  No,  sir;  we  have  never  bred  for  the  service.  All 
my  knowledge  of  breeding  or  the  result  of  breeding  is  from  what  I 
have  seen  when  buving  horses.     I  recall  such  a  cross  as  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Tfcese  thoroughbred  mares  that  you  speak  of  were 
disposed  of  a  few  years  ago  at  a  frightful  loss,  practically  ^ven  away, 
and  horses  that  were  worth,  prior  to  this  legislation  agamst  racing, 
anywhere  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  sold  at  from  $100  to  $300. 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  should  think  they  woidd  make  a  great  basis  for 
the  breeding  of  Army  horses  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  I  should  think  they  would. 

Mr.  McDermott.  Have  they  not  in  New  York  a  breeding  bureau 
imder  the  jockey  club  ?  -- 

Gen.  Aleshire.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  In  one  of  the  regiments,  the 
Seventh  Regiment^  or  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  they  have  a  stallion  or 
two  and  are  quite  mterested  in  breeding. 

Mr.  McDermott.  The  jockey  club  gives  certain  staUions  which  are 
nicelv  bred  and  which  are  loaned  to  the  farmers  in  communities  in 
the  State  of  New  York.     Has  there  been  any  result  from  it,  Mr.  Cocks  ? 

Mr.  Cocks.  No;  not  any  beneficial  results. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  Is  not  the  scarcity  you  speak  of  due  to  the  demand 
for  draft  horses  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  That  might  be.  I  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman 
well  informed  as  to  the  Chicago  market  and  the  St.  Louis  market 
that  the  demand  for  driving  horses  and  coach  horses  exceeds  the 
supply;  that  the  dealers  never  got  as  much  for  coach  horses  as  now. 

Mr.  IIaugen.  How  do  the  prices  paid  for  these  horses  compare  with 
the  price  of  a  first-class  draft  horse  ? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  I  do  not  know  the  price  of  the  draft  horse. 

Mr.  Hauqen.  Can  you  get  a  good  draft  horse  for  $250? 

Gen.  Aleshire.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  think  you  might.  We  want  to 
get  good  horses  and  get  them  for  less  money,  and  our  experience 
would  indicate  that  we  can  not  purchase  horses  suitable  for  the 
mounted  service  at  a  reasonable  price  unless  sometlung  is  done  to 
encourage  the  farmers  to  breed  the  horses  desired.  It  is  proposed  to 
buy  them  when  young  and  relieve  tlie  farmers  of  wintering  tnem  one 
or  two  winters.  I  think  that  would  make  a  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  animals. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Melvin,  would  you  Uke  to  be  heard  furtlier  in 
regard  to  this  matter  ? 
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Dr.  Melvin.  I  would  like  Mr.  Rommel  to  present  the  plan  of  the 
department.  Mr.  Rommel  is  the  oflBcer  designated  to  confer  with  the 
Army  in  reference  to  this  plan. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  hira. 

STATEMElfT  OF  MB.  GEORGE  H.  ROIOCEL,  CHIEF,  AVIICAL 
HirSBANDBT  DIVISION,  BTTBEATJ  OF  AVIICAL  INDTJSTET, 
DEPABTMEITT   OF  AGBICULTUBE. 

Mr.  Rommel.  The  following  discussion,  presenting  in  detail  the 
diflBcidty  of  obtaining  suitable  horses  for  army  use,  the  great  need  of 
Gtovemment  encouragement  of  breeding  such  horses,  and  a  definite 
plan  for  aceomplishii^  the  desired  object,  is  the  result  of  the  joint 
consideration  oi  the  subject  by  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
i^piculture  and  the  War  Department  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary 
or  War.  The  Department  of  ACTiculture  was  represented  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  and  the  War  Department  by  Capt.  Casper  H.  Conrad,  jr., 
Third  Cavalry,  United  States  Army,  detailed  for  duty  in  the  Quar- 
termaster General's  Department  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
remounts. 

The  statement  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  the  War  Department 
regards  it  as  imperative  for  the  Government  to  undertake  the  work 
of  encouraging  tne  breeding  of  horses  for  the  Army  was  prepared  by 
Capt.  Conrad  and  is  inserted  here  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
the  Quartermaster  General.  The  plan  for  breeding  the  horses  was 
prepared  by  the  Chief  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division  with  the 
assistance  of  Capt.  Conrad  and  other  officers  of  the  Army  stationed 
in  Washington,  and  has  been  formally  approved  by  the  War 
Department. 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
in  procuring  remounts  seems  perfectly  natural.  The  early  settle- 
ment of  the  United  States,  particularly  the  eastern  part,  went  on 
some  time  before  the  advent  of  steam  and  electric  transportation, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  western  part  even  now  in  the  most  remote 
points  takes  place  without  the  assistance  of  modern  transportation. 
In  all  new  countries  the  horse  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
advancement  of  civilization  and  the  general  scheme  of  settlement. 
Even  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  horse  was  a  very 
much  more  important  animal  in  Europe  and  the  British  Isles  than 
at  present. 

During  the  opening  of  a  country  the  settler  must,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  roaas  and  other  forms  of  transportation,  put  his  prin- 
cipal reliance  upon  the  horse;  he  is  forced  to  travel  trails  and  long 
distances,  and  for  this  purpose  finds  that  he  needs  a  horse  suitable 
to  carry  him  quickly  and  comfortably  to  his  destination.  To  accom- 
panv  him  and  carry  the  articles  necessary  for  his  daily  life  he  needs  a 
pack  animal.  So  long  as  conditions  remain  unchanged ,  a  desirable  type 
of  saddle  and  pack  animal  will  exist  in  good  numoers,  but  so  soon  as 
the  country  becomes  more  settled  and  habitations  more  permanent, 
the  mountain  trail  gives  place  to  the  road,  and  later  the  country  road 
to  the  worked  and  metaled  highway,  and  the  type  of  horse  rapidly 
changes.  The  necessity  for  the  saddle  animal  lessens;  the  light 
draft  animal  becomes  more  important;  the  people  ride  less  and  discard 
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the  expensive  pack  transportation;  the  horse  is  attached  to  a  light 
vehicle  with  which  he  is  able  to  transport  more  than  one  person 
or  a  heavier  load.  As  the  roads  become  oetter  and  the  country  more 
extensively  cultivated  the  lighter  horse  is  used  more  for  pleasure 
or  solely  as  a  means  of  drawing  the  carriage;  another  type  of  horse 
becomes  more  useful  and  economical^  and  the  light-draft  type  appears 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  heavy  draft.  Next  comes  the  railroad,  the 
trollev  Unes,  and  the  automobile.  The  people  ride  and  drive  less 
and  fewer  horses  of  the  riding  types  are  bred.  Riding  is  indulged 
in  almost  solely  for  pleasure.  A  new  country  is  a  country  on  horse- 
back; an  up-to-date  one  a  country  in  an  easy  chair. 

In  the  United  States  the  type  of  horse  suitable  for  Army  purposes 
is  now  proportionately  less  numerous,  because  it  is  not  f  oimd  necessaiy 
to  the  civilians  of  the  country,  and  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
is  finding  it  each  year  more  difficult  to  supply  the  yearly  demands  of 
the  mounted  branch  of  a  small  Army. 

The  horses  of  our  moimted  branches  are  severely  criticised  by  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  armies,  while  from  our  own  officers  come  reports 
of  poor  animals,  poor  performance,  many  quickly  developed  unsound- 
nesses, and  short  life. 

As  an  illustration — in  the  West  it  is  foimd  that  a  marked  change 
has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the  so-called  "  cow  pony.'*  Twenty 
years  ago  cattle  ranches  of  the  West  were  practically  without  fences 
and  unmnited,  and  the  cowman  found  it  necessary  to  breed  and  use 
a  type  of  quick,  active  pony.  As  the  West  became  settled  and  as 
agriculture  was  taken  up,  the  large  free  ranges  changed  to  the  large 
fenced  pastures  of  a  few  years  ago.  These  large  pastures  are  now 
being  broken  up  into  even  smaller  ones.  The  yearly  round-up, 
requiring  riding  over  immense  distances  and  active  wort,  has  about 
disappeared.  To-day  cattle  are  not  chased  and  roped,  but  are 
driven  into  the  small  pastures  and  pens  and  quietly  handled.  The 
quick  cow  pony  of  the  past  has  given  place  to  a  larger  animal,  fre- 
quently having  a  cross  of  draft  blood.  It  may  be  said  that  the  cow 
pony  of  the  West  has  practically  disappeared. 

Virginia  has  long  been  famous  for  the  horse  known  as  the  Vir- 
ginia hunter.  Even  the  breeding  of  this  type  of  horse  has  been  sadly 
aflfected  by  the  high  price  of  heavy  draft  horses  and  further  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  only  those  hunter-bred  horses  that  attain  full  size 
brought  high  prices.  Under  the  haphazard  methods  of  breeding  in 
vogue  in  these  sections  not  more  than  one  in  six  colts  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  attain  the  size  necessary  to  bring  a  high  price,  and 
the  farmer  foimd  himself  the  possessor  or  four  or  five  small  horses  for 
which  there  was  no  steady  market.  When  he  found  that  all  draft  colts, 
in  spite  of  minor  blemishes,  brought  good  prices  as  3-year-olds,  he  at 
once  ceased  to  breed  the  hunter  type,  with  its  many  misfits,  and  com- 
menced on  heavy  draft  horses.  The  disappointment  in  the  hunter- 
bred  horse  would  not  have  been  so  great  had  the  breeding  of  this  type 
been  done  scientifically  and  rationally.  The  hunter-bred  horse  as 
now  raised  in  Virginia  is  sired  almost  entirely  by  stalUons  either  sent 
to  the  country  gratis  or  sold  at  small  price  to  individuals  by  wealthy 
people  in  the  North  who  desire  hunters  and  are  looking  to  the  future 
supply.  A  farmer  Uving  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  thoroughbred 
stallion,  and  feeling  that  he  would  like  to  breed  a  hunter,  wSl  take 
advantage  of  the  nearest  and  cheapest  stallion  in  his  neighborhood, 
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r^ardless  of  what  the  result  may  be.  All  that  he  considers  neces- 
sary is  that  the  horse  should  be,  first,  a  thoroughbred  and,  second, 
that  he  should  be  a  pleasing  individual;  never  takine  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  the  mare  might  not  be  suited  to  tne  horse  nor  the 
horse  to  the  mare.  Hence  the  misfits,  the  discouragement,  and  the 
decrease  in  numbers  of  the  hunter  type.  It  is  said  that  not  one-tenth 
as  many  hunters  are  bred  in  Virginia  to-day  as  formerly. 

Even  more  appalling  than  the  present  scarcity  of  horses  suitable 
for  military  purposes  in  this  country  is  the  large  number  of  unsound 
horses  that  are  constantly  being  examined  by  purchasing  officers. 
Horses  of  this  class  can  be  the  result  of  but  one  thing,  and  that  is  an 
absolutely  irrational  system  of  breeding,  or  the  lacK  of  any  system 
whatsoever.  When  it  is  remembered  tnat  a  sound  and  serviceable 
horse  of  a  particular  type  costs  no  more  to  raise  than  an  unsoimd 
horse,  the  immense  waste  caused  by  our  present  lack  of  system  is  only 
made  more  apparent. 

The  enactment  in  a  niunber  of  States  of  laws  whose  efTect  is  to 
prohibit  the  standing  of  unsound  stallions  for  public  service  will  no 
doubt,  in  time,  tend  to  cdrrect  this  evil;  but  not  until  the  horse- 
raising  States  generally  prohibit  absolutely  the  pubUc  stud  service  of 
unsound  stalUons  will  unsound  horses  be  less  common  on  the  market. 
Such  legislation  in  one  State  is  an  excellen);  thing  for  that  particular 
State,  but  it  is  very  Ukely  to  drive  all  the  unsound  stallions  across  the 
borders  into  adjoining  States  where  laws  against  the  unsound  stallion 
do  not  exist. 

The  next  census  will  probably  show  that  there  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  23,000,000  horses  in  the  United  States.  It  would  seem  that 
in  this  immense  number  there  must  be  many  thousands  of  horses 
suitable  as  remounts  for  the  Army,  and  there  probably  are ;  but  the 
fact  that  the  type  desired  is  comparatively  scarce,  and  that  the  horses 
that  would  do  are  scattered  over  an  immense  area  and  are  in  demand 
for  other  purposes  than  the  mihtary,  makes  it  not  only  expensive  and 
impracticable  to  obtain  them,  but  next  to  impossible  to  do  so. 

The  purchase  of  young  horses  for  the  Army  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  has  been  more  or  less  successful,  but  all  officers  connected  with 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  have  reported  that  while  they  were 
obtaining  a  fair  number  of  horses,  they  could  see  no  prospect  of 
obtaining  them  in  any  number  in  future  years,  and  all  report  the 
apparent  necessit}"  for  the  Government's  assistance  in  the  rational 
breeding  of  Army  horses  in  the  country. 

As  no  system  of  supply  so  far  as  the  Army  is  concerned,  which 
deals  with  peace  conditions  alone,  is  complete,  the  War  Department 
must  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  war,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  finding  difficulty  in  purchasing  a  supply  of  remounts 
for  the  peace  Army,  there  should  be  more  or  less  uneasiness  when  war 
reouirements  are  considered. 

The  waste  of  horseflesh  in  war  time^  is  enormous,  and  in  a  war  of 
any  magnitude  in  which  this  country  might  be  engaged  the  number  of 
horses  required  will  not  be  confined  to  the  thousands  per  year,  but 
ynXl  extend  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  invited  to  a  few  of  the  records  on 
this  subject : 

There  were  purchased  for  the  armies  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1864,  188,718  horses.    There  were  captured  from  the  enemy  and 
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reported  20,388.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  thoae  captured  and  not  reported,  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  Army  required  500  horsea  each  day  for  remounts.  Thifi, 
therefore,  is  the  measure  of  destruction  of  horses  during  the  same  period. 

During  the  eight  months  of  the  year  1864  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  supplied  with  two  remounts,  nearly  40,000  horses.  The  supply  of  freah  horses  to 
the  army  of  Gren:  Sheridan  during  his  campaign  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  150  per  day. 

During  the  Russian  campaign  the  French  crossed  the  Nieman  in  June,  1812,  with 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  train  horses  to  the  extent  of  127,121.  About  60,000  of  these 
pertained  to  the  cavalry .  On  December  13  the  remnant  of  the  invading  army  recioased 
the  Nieman  with  1,600  cavalry  horses.    In  six  months  the  horses  had  all  disappeared. 

Examples  of  the  terrible  waste  of  horseflesh  during  the  war  might 
be  multiplied  ad  libitum. 

The  question  of  remounts  for  the  Army  became  so  serious  during  the  Civil  War  that 
in  1863  the  Cavalry  Bureau  was  established.  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  this 
bureau  was  the  purchase  and  inspection  of  horses  for  the  Army.  Six  remount  depots 
were  established.  The  most  important  of  these  was  Giesboro  Manor,  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Potomac  nearlj^  equal  distance  between  Washington  and  Alexandria. 
To  show  the  ma^itude  of  operations  of  the  Cavalry  Bureau,  the  following  report  of  the 
Giesboro  depot  is  given: 

On  hand  Oct.  1,  1863,  cavaby  horses 4, 281 

Received  to  Dec.  31,  1863 36, 932 

Total 41 ,  21 3 

Issued 22, 204 

Sold 1, 651 

Died 1, 637 

Total 25, 492 

On  hand  Jan.  1,  1864 15, 721 

Received  by  purchase,  Jan.  1,  1864,  to  June  30,  1866 5, 326 

Received  from  other  depots  for  issue 59, 507 

Received  for  recuperation 85, 980 

Received  by  transfer  from  artillery 4, 120 

Total 170, 654 

Issued  to  armies  in  the  field 96, 006 

Issued  to  officers  after  June  30,  1865 1,574 

Issued  for  sale  or  sold  at  depot 48, 721 

Died 24,321 

Total 1 70, 622 

On  hand  June  30,  1866 32 

This  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  artillery 
horses  handled  at  this  depot. 

This  report  closes  with  the  abandonment  of  the  depot,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
nearly  all  the  volunteer  cavalry  was  mustered  out  immediately  after  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  Lee's  army  the  preceding  year,  so  that  nearly  all  the  horses  were  handled  during 
the  period  of  18  months. 

lentil  recently  acts  of  Congress  appropriating  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  horses  for  the  Army  required  that  they  should  be  purchased 
by  contract  from  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  after  advertisement. 
The  specifications  of  the  horse  to  be  delivered  under  contract  are 
those  of  a  perfect  animal,  which,  of  course,  is  seldom  seen.  The 
inspectors  and  purchasing  officers  are  required  to  reconcile  the  speci- 
fications with  existing  conditions,  keeping  in  mind  fairness  both  to  the 
contractor  and  to  the  Government.  This  system  led  to  the  building 
up  of  the  class  of  middlemen  who  purchased  animals  from  the  breeders, 
presented  them  for  the  action  of  the  Government  inspectors,  and  sola 
them  at  the  contract  price.     Until  recently  this  price  ranged  from 
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$100  to  $150.  Considering  the  large  expense  to  which  the  contractor 
would  be  put,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  all  of  the  Government's 
money  would  be  invested  in  horseflesh.  The  result  was,  considering 
the  profit  by  the  contractor,  his  expenses,  etc.,  that  the  price  paid  by 
the  Government  secured  for  the  cavalrv  a  horse  worth  from  $70  to 
$100.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  breedmg  of  these  animals,  further 
than  that  they  were  **  probably  such-and-such  breeding.''  Often  the 
Question  of  breeding  was  not  raised,  the  principal  requisite  being  that 
tnev  should  give  promise  of  performing  the  duties  expected  of  them. 

The  contract  system  has  tended  to  discourage  the  horse  breeder 
of  the  country,  as  the  money  paid  him  by  the  contractor  after  much 
haggling,  was  often  very  little  more  than  the  cost  of  raising  the  horse. 
There  has  been  no  incentive  for  breeders,  even  in  the  best  naturally 
endowed  sections,  to  breed  the  type  of  horse  that  the  Army  needs. 

Again,  in  recent  years  the  demands  for  heavy  draft  animals  for 
farming  purposes,  the  high  prices  that  these  animals  are  bringing, 
the  fact  that  they  cost  no  more  to  raise  and  bring  even  a  higher  price 
although  blemished,  has  had  a  further  bad  effect  upon  the  breeding  of  the 
desirea  saddle  type.  Even  before  the  present  high  prices  of  all  horses 
and  the  higher  price  of  the  draft  horse  existed,  the  breeding  of  the 
type  considered  best  for  Army  purposes  received  another  severe 
setback  by  the  adoption  of  electric  and  cable  street  railways  and  the 
extension  of  the  trolleys.  While  not  generally  appreciated,  the  best 
'* railroaders,''  as  the  norses  used  for  street  cars  were  called  in  the 
market,  were  the  very  kind  that  makes  the  best  cavalry  mount. 
This  horse  was  desirable  for  street-car  purposes  because  of  his  endu- 
rance and  his  willingness  to  work. 

The  contract  system  received  its  first  serious  setback,  from  the 
contractor's  stanclpoint,  when  the  Army,  due  to  the  clamor  for  better 
mounts,  insisted  upon  a  closer  compliance  with  the  contract  specifi- 
cations and  rejected  more  of  the  horses  presented  by  the  contractor. 
The  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  horses  further  embarrassed  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  added  difficulty  of  obtaining  horses  to  present  for 
inspection,  caused  many  of  the  contractors  to  fail  in  their  deliveries, 
made  others  reluctant  to  bid,  later  led  to  the  impossibihty  of  obtain- 
ing horses  under  this  system  in  certain  sections,  and  finally  led  to 
authority  being  given  by  Congress  for  open-market  purchases.  This 
method,  while  apparently  a  httle  more  expensive  to  the  Government, 
had  the  advantage  of  eliminating  the  middleman,  giving  the  breeder 
all  the  money  which  the  Government  was  willing  to  pay  for  horses, 
and  giving  the  Government  value  received  in  horseflesh. 

The  establishment  in  1908  of  the  remount  depots  has  further 
improved  the  type  of  horse  for  the  Army,  as  the  system  of  purchasing 
young  horses  3  and  4  years  old,  often  unbroken,  has  enabled  the 
Govenment  to  get  the  best  type  of  liorse  before  he  has  cost  the  breeder 
much  money  and  when  he*^  could  be  sold  for  a  reasonable  amount. 
These  horses,  sent  to  the  depots  for  maturity  and  handling,  and 
finally  issued  to  troops  as  4^  and  5  year  olds,  while  costing  the  Gov- 
ernment more  per  head  than  the  horses  5  and  6  years  old  formerly 
Eurchased  and  issued  directly  to  troops,  are  very  much  better 
orses  from  the  beginning,  are  properly  developed  at  a  critical  period 
in  their  existence,  rationally  handled,  and,  when  issued  to  troops, 
have  been  received  with  enthusiasm  as  a  great  improvement  over 
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the  matured  horses  formerly  issued  under  the  old  system.  Even 
considering  the  high  market  value  of  horses  at  present,  it  is  believed 
that,  under  the  remount  system,  horses  can  be  issued  to  troops  at 
not  to  exceed  a  total  average  cost  of  $225.  The  latest  contract  price 
of  cavalry  horses  is  $183.75;  for  artillery  horses,  $213.75.  Many  of 
the  late  contract  horses  are  young  and  require  some  handling  at 
depots  before  suitable  for  service;  others  are  mature. 

Horses  purchased  as  mature  under  the  old  system  have  had  a 
useful  life  in,  the  Army  of  6.4  years  on  an  average.  The  better  CTade 
of  horses,  such  as  are  now  being  purchased,  rationally  developed  and 
handled,  should  and  will  have  a  useful  average  life  of  10  years.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  better  horse  issued  from  the  depot  at  a  cost 
of  $225  that  last  10  years  is  cheaper  than  the  horse  costing  trom 
$183  to  $213  lasting  only  6.4  years.  In  addition  the  Army  wiB  have 
had  a  better  horse  throughout  the  entire  period  of  usefumess.  The 
horses  being  issued  from  the  depots  could  undoubtedly  be  sold  at 
time  of  issue  at  a  handsome  profit.  Many  individuals  would  bring 
fancy  prices.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  it  were  possible  to  pur- 
chase them  in  issue  form  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  much  more 
than  they  have  cost  under  the  depot  system. 

European  countri^  long  ago  found  it  not  only  advisable  but  neces- 
sary to  supervise  the  breemng  of  horses  in  order  to  supply  the  demands 
of  their  Armies,  and  every  European  country  of  importance,  with  the 
exception  of  England,  has  for  years  been  encouraging  the  breeding  of 
the  nropftr  type  of  Army  remount.  England,  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant noi"se  countries  of  the  world,  has  for  many  reasons  only  recently 
been  forced  to  this  step.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  practically  the 
same  conditions  confront  England  that  confront  this  country  at  the 
present  time,  and.  that  almost  identical  steps  are  contemplated  in  the 
two  Anglo-Saxon  countries  to  accomplish  the  same  result — suitable 
Army  horses  in  sufficient  number. 

A   PLAN   FOR   BREEDING   HORSES   FOR  THE   UNITED   STATES   ARMY. 
NUMBER  OF  STALLIONS  REQUIRED. 

From  the  best  information  available,  it  would  appear  that  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  breed  the  horses  needed  for  the  moimted  service 
of  the  Army  on  the  present  peace  footing  should  provide  for  not  less 
than  2,000  horses  a  year  and  need  not  exceed  an  estimated  allowance 
for  over  2,500  a  year. 

To  determine  the  number  of  stallions  needed  for  this  work,  allow- 
ances must  be  made  for  failure  of  stallions  to  get  in  foal  all  mares 
served,  for  ordinarj^  losses  of  foals,  and  for  failure  of  foals  bred  to 
prove  suitable  for  remounts. 

A  good  sound  stallion  will  get  about  75  per  cent  of  his  mares  in  foal. 
Of  the  resulting  foals,  an  average  of  at  least  10  per  cent  will  die  from 
various  causes  before  they  are  old  enough  to  be  purchased  as  remounts. 
In  the  proposed  Army  horse-breeding  work  probably  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  remainder  would  be  suitable  for  remounts. 
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^ased  on  an  estimate  of  100  stallions,  the  following  results  could 
be  expected  for  varying  numbers  of  mares  served  by  each  stallion: 


Number  of 
iDBres  ooTflrad 
by  each  stal- 
lion. 

Estiinated 
number  of  suit- 
able remounts 
bylOOstaUions. 

40 
50 
00 
70 

1,350 
1.688 
2,025 
2,363 

An  estiniate  of  100  stallions  would  therefore  appear  to  be  conserv- 
ative. It  is  doubtful  if  stallions  average  more  tnan  70  mares  a  sea- 
son, as  a  rule.  In  some  localities  it  would  probably  be  possible  to 
stand  stallions  for  a  short  fall  breeding  season  in  addition  to  the  usual 
spring  season,  in  which  case  a  larger  number  of  mares  could  be  cov- 
ered. In  others  only  a  spring  season  would  be  feasible,  and  a  smaller 
number  of  suitable  mares  might  be  offered. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  8TALUON8. 

The  country  should  be  divided  into  four  or  more  breeding  districts, 
as  foUows,  and  stalUons  assigned  as  indicated: 

New  England  district  (vicinity  of  Maine  and  New  Hampehire). 

Central  district  (Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 
see, with  perliaps  certain  sections  of  Indiana  and  Ohio). 


Southwestern  district  (vicinity  of  Missouri  or  Texas,  with  per- 
haps certain  sections  of  Iowa). 

Northwestern  district  (Montana,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  per- 
haps California). 


Total. 


10  Morgans. 
30  thoroughbreds. 
10  standarabreds. 
10  saddlers. 

5  thoroughbreds. 

5  saddlers. 

5  standardbreds. 
15  thoroughbreda 
10  standardbreds. 

100 


It  might  be  well  to  subdivide  one  or  more  of  these  districts.  The 
above  arrangement  is  worked  out  to  establish  such  districts  so  that 
they  will  be  in  reasonable  proximity  to  Government  stations  where 
the  stalUons  may  be  kept  between  breeding  seasons. 

NUMBER  OF  REMOUNTS  AVAILABLE  ANNUALLY. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  estimates^  the  number  of  remounts  avail- 
able yearlv  from  these  sections  would  be  as  follows,  with  stalUons 
covering  the  maximum  of  70  mares,  and  taking  24  as  a  convenient 
unit  for  the  number  of  suitable  remounts  got  by  each  stalUon 
annually: 

New  England  district 240  half  Morgans. 

r    720  half-bre<&. 
Central  district \     240  half  standard  breds. 

240  saddlers. 

120  half-breds. 

120  saddlers. 

120  half  standard  breds. 

360  half-breds. 

240  half  standard  breds. 


Southwestern  district. 
Northwestern  district. 


Total 2,400 
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A  considerable  number  of  the  horses  sired  by  the  Morgan  and 
standard  bred  stallions  would  be  suitable  for  cavalry  remounts,  but 
a  much  larger  number  would  be  preferable  for  the  field  artillery. 
The  number  of  estimated  remoimts  by  Morgans  and  standard  breds 
is  840.  In  selecting  stallions  of  these  breeds  due  consideration 
should  be  given  the  necessity  for  artillery  remounts. 

SELECTION  OF  BREEDING   DISTRICTS. 

Those  localities  should  be  selected  for  breeding  districts  where 
conditions  are  especially  suited  to  horse  raising,  where  the  tvpe  of 
mares  is  most  likely  to  approach  the  tvpe  of  horses  desired  for  the 
Army,  where  a  light  type  of  horse  win  always  in  the  long  run  be 
the  most  profitable  to  the  farmer  and  draft  horses  least  likely  to  gain 
a  firm  foothold,  and  where  mares  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  give 
the  stallions  maximum  service.  A  careful  survey  of  the  horse- 
raising  district  of  the  country  will  be  necessary  before  this  question 
IS  settled,  and  the  returns  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  can  probably  be 
used.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  its  returns  for  this  purpose.  Per- 
haps, however,  that  bureau  could  assist  in  making  the  survey. 

The  Government  reservations  where  stallions  would  be  kept  oetween 
the  breeding  seasons  would  be  the  points  around  which  the  work 
would  center.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  possible  to  stand  some 
stallions  on  the  central  station  itself.  StaUions  should  be  distributed 
in  lots  of  five  around  the  central  stations,  and  such  further  distribu- 
tions could  be  made  as  necessity  required.  At  the  close  of  the  season 
they  would  be  returned  to  the  central  station  and  kept  there  until 
the  next,  or  sent  to  another  locaUty. 

THE   EXPERIMENTAL  FEATURE. 

The  plan  has  experimental  possibihties  of  the  highest  order,  which 
should  be  utihzed.  The  leading  features  are  the  test  of  the  value 
of  different  breeds  to  produce  remounts,  and  the  value  of  different 
soils  and  cUmates  for  the  purpose,  which  could  soon  be  determined 
by  the  Army  by  keeping  records  of  performance.  Certain  troops, 
squadrons,  and  batteries,  and  even  entire  regiments,  could  be  sup- 
plied with  remounts  bred  in  a  certain  wajr  in  certain  locaUties,  and 
the  possibihties  of  the  plan  from  an  experimental  standpoint  would 
thus  become  very  great.  By  the  time  a  second  large  appropriation 
to  purchase  stalhons  would,  if  ever,  be  necessary  the  Govenunent 
would  be  in  possession  of  facts  which  would  enable  it  to  show  defi- 
nitely whether  the  plan  had  been  successful  and  whether  any  crosses 
or  localities  should  be  ehminated  from  further  consideration.  It 
might  be  well,  also,  to  consider  the  feasibihty  of  arranging  with  the 
breeders  to  reserve  a  small  number  of  high-class  fiUies  each  year  for 
breeding  purposes;  otherwise  mare  owners  would  be  compelled  to 
replace  their  mares  by  purchase,  wliich  would  bring  the  problem 
little  nearer  solution  at  the  end  of  20  or  50  years  than  it  was  at 
the  beginning.  That  it  is  possible  in  time  to  fix  the  type  desired 
for  remounts  is  by  no  means  questionable,  and  this  may  indeed  be 
very  desirable. 
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TEBMS  OF  SERVICE. 

No  mare  should  be  bred  to  a  Government  stallion  until  slie  has 
been  approved  by  the  proper  officer  as  of  tlie  type  suitaMe  to  pro- 
duce remounts.  The  common  unsoundnesses,  the  tendency  to 
which  may  be  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  should 
naturally  disqualify  a  mare,  but  even  more  important  would  be 
the  necessity  to  reruse  a  mare  on  account  of  manifest  faults  of  con- 
formation, action,  or  quality. 

The  terms  of  service  should  be  free,  the  owner  of  the  mare  enter- 
ing into  a  contract  to  give  the  War  Department  an  option  on  the 
resulting  foal  during  the  year  it  is  3  years  old  (estimating  a  horse 
to  be  1  year  old  on  the  1st  of  January  after  it  is  foaled)  at  a  price 
to  be  fixed  before  the  mare  is  bred.  A  provision  should  be  included 
in  the  contract  that  the  mare  must  remain  in  the  owner's  posses- 
sion until  the  foal  is  weaned,  and  that,  in  case  the  foal  is  sold 
before  the  War  Department  has  exercised  its  option,  a  service  fee 
shall  be  exacted  from  the  breeder  of  the  foal,  rro vision  should  be 
made,  however,  to  cover  such  emergencies  as  the  death  of  the 
breeder,  etc. 

The  price  contracted  to  be  paid  for  remounts  should  be  fixed 
annually  for  each  State  by  a  board  of  arbitration  before  the  breeding 
season  opens,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
For  example,  in  January  or  February,  1912,  this  board  would  meet 
in  each  State  mentioned  above  and  agree  upon  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  remounts  bred  in  that  State  to  he  purchased  in  1916;  in  1913 

K rices  to  be  paid  in  1917  would  be  fixed,  and  so  on.  The  arbitration 
oard  should  be  composed  of  an  officer  of  the  Army,  an  officer  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  a  citizen  residing  in  the  State, 
preferaoly  a  competent  horseman.  In  purchasing  remounts,  no 
discrimination  should  be  made  against  mares;  coTts  should  nave 
been  castrated  at  the  breeder's  expense,  preferably  between  1  and  2 
years  of  age. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  breeding  work  would  be  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  the  Chief  of  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Division.  THs  division  would  direct  the  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  and  keep  the  breeds 
ing  records  and  the  reports  on  the  development  of  the  foals.  Not 
later  than  January  1  of  each  year  it  should  furnish  a  report  for  trans- 
mission to  the  War  Department  on  the  actual  number  of  3-year-olds 
in  each  breeding  district  available  for  purchase  during  the  year 
and  the  probable  number  of  these  that  will  make  satisfactory 
remounts.  A  competent  animal  husbandman  should  be  employed, 
with  headquarters  at  Washington,  as  a  traveling  inspector  of  breed- 
ing stations,  to  keep  the  department  in  close  touch  with  the  work  in 
addition  to  receiving  regular  reports  from  the  breeding  districts. 

The  men  in  charge  of  the  breeding  districts  should  be  obtained  from 
the  field  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  These  men  should 
be  good  veterinarians  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  horse  husbandry. 
Tlieir  field  experience  would  make  them  invaluable  for  this  worlc, 
and  the  loss  to  the  field  service  of  the  bureau  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  fact  that  they  could  handle  the  work  better  than 
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any  men  who  might  be  obtained  from  the  outside.  If  the  Govern- 
ment undertakes  this  project  it  must  do  so  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices,  and  no  risk  of  failure  should  be  run.  As  success  would 
largely  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  men  in  charge  in  the  field,  the 
best  men  available  should  be  obtained.  The  expert  assistants  to  men 
in  charge  of  breeding  districts  should  be  animal  husbandry  graduates 
of  agricultural  colleges,  and  not  veterinarians.  This  would  balance 
the  service  in  a  very  effective  wav. 

The  duties  of  these  men  would  be  to  direct  the  work  at  the  breeding 
stations  in  their  districts,  to  attend  to  the  keeping  of  the  records,  to 
advise  mare  owners  on  the  care  of  horses,  and,  if  possible,  to  travel 
through  their  districts  before  the  breeding  season  opens  and  approve 
mares,  directing  how  they  should  be  bred,  if  necessary.  Until  the 
work  is  on  a  thorough,  well-organized  basis  the  approval  of  mares 
should  be  done  by  tne  men  in  charge  of  districts  or  their  expert 
assistants. 

The  men  in  charge  of  staUions  as  stud  grooms  should  be  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  whose  appointment  experience 
in  the  handling  of  horses  should  be  the  first  consideration.  Prefer- 
ence should  be  given  men  who  had  been  honorably  discharged  from 
the  mounted  service  of  the  Army  and  who  presented  certificates  from 
officers  in  whose  commands  they  had  served  showing  their  proficiency 
in  horsemanship. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  desirability  of  having  the 
breeding  service  so  orcanized  that  it  will  be  carried  on  from  vear  to 
year  by  the  same  or  about  the  same  corps  of  employees,  in  order  that 
it  may  have  a  definite,  stable,  and  contmuous  policy. 

THE  PUBCHASB  OF  8TALU0N8. 

Stallions  should  be  purchased  by  a  board  of  three,  composed  of  an 
officer  of  the  Army,  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  a 
practical  horseman,  whose  knowledge  of  breeds,  pedigrees,  and  mar- 
kets and  whose  integritv  can  be  relied  upon. 

In  selecting  the  stallions  suitability^  tor  the  purpose  and  freedom 
from  unsoundnesses  likely  to  appear  in  progeny  should  of  course  be 
first  considered,  and  the  stallions  should  be  old  enough  to  have  shown 
their  worth  as  sires  of  the  class  of  horses  desired.  In  buying  stand- 
ard-breds,  saddlers,  and  Morgans,  any  tendency  to  pace,  rack,  mix 
gaits,  paddle  in  front,  or  sprawl  behind  should  disqualify,  and  only 
those  stallions  should  be  selected  which  come  from  famUies  whidi 
show  none  of  those  tendencies  to  a  marked  degree.  The  presence  of 
such  faults  in  their  get  would  of  course  disqualify  them. 

BZPBN8B. 

It  is  believed  that  this  plan  could  be  put  into  full  operation  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $250,000  for  the  first  year.  This  will  allow  for  the 
purchase  of  first-class  stallions  with  proved  stud  records  and  will 
provide  for  the  employment  of  first-class  men  to  carry  on  the  work. 
The  expense  in  subsequent  years,  on  the  same  basis  of  100  stallions, 
would  require  appropriations  estimated  at  $100,000  annually,  which 
would  aUow  for  the  replacing  of  staUions  as  necessity  required. 

On  the  basis  of  40  mares  per  stallion  the  system  would  cost  about 
$40  per  colt  produced.     If  the  maximum  of  70  mares  were  covered 
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by  each  stallion,  the  cost  per  colt  produced  would  be  about  $20. 
Cfonsideiing  the  fact  that  the  normal  stud  fee  m  the  country  is  from 
$10  to  $25,  with  a  probably  average  of  $15,  it  will  be  seen  that  imder 
this  system  the  expense  would  be  somewhat  greater  than  by  using 
privately  owned  staUions,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  advantages  or 
oreeding  and  the  results  in  foals  would  more  than  compensate  for  the 
increase.  While  the  increased  cost  would  not  necessarily  be  made  up 
to  the  central  Government,  the  increase  in  State  and  local  taxes  on 
more  valuable  foals  would  more  than  coimterbalance  the  loss  imder 
this  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  resultant  cost  of  such  a  careful 
sjrstem  of  breeding  can  not  be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents,  par- 
ticularly as  the  effect  of  systematic  effort  in  the  breeding  of  army 
remoimts  should  have  such  a  favorable  influence  on  all  breeding  in 
this  country  as  to  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  horse  industry  and 
far  outweigh  any  expense  that  might  be  debited  against  this  system. 

Mr.  Haugen.  What  do  you  figure  the  cost  of  keeping  a  staUion  for 
a  year  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  It  would  cost  approximately  $20  a  month  to  keep 
him  and  stable  him.  We  have  a  plan  that  would  provide  for  the 
stables  in  units  of  6  stallions  with  a  groom  in  charge  of  each  unit 
and  with  2  laborers.  We  can  probably  get  the  groom  at  $75  a  month 
and  the  laborers  at  $1.50  or  $2  a  day. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Would  vou  ship  the  mares  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  We  will  take  the  stallions  to  the  mares — let  them 
travel  around  through  the  country,  in  sections  where  there  is  a  large 
number  of  mares.    That  is  a  very  common  practice. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  plan  give  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
money  which  would  be  required  in  the  beginning  ? 

Mr.  Rommel.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  suggested  here.  We  estimate  that 
it  would  $250,000  the  first  year.  That  would  include  the  purchase 
of  100  staUions.  The  figures  for  the  second  year  would  be  less  than 
that,  not  exceeding  $100,000  a  year  would  cover  it. 

The  papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Rommel  follow: 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Quartbrmabtbr  General, 

Washington,  February  5, 1910. 
To  the  Secretary  of  War, 

War  Department. 

Sir:  From  the  reports  received  from  officers  of  this  department  engaged  in  the  pur- 
chase of  horses  it  is  evident  that  the  supplv  of  horses  fit  for  remounts  is  becoming 
more  and  more  limited.  From  present  indications  it  appears  that  this  country  is 
now  in  a  position,  with  reference  to  horse  supply,  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
furnish,  from  its  own  resources,  mounts  for  any  considerable  or  sudden  increase  in  the 
mounted  arms  of  the  service,  and  is  fast  reaching  a  point  where  the  needed  supply  of 
suitable  remounts  for  the  {)resent  strength  of  those  arms  will  be  extremely  dimcult  to 
obtain  if  in  fact  at  all  obtainable. 

It  is  noted  from  certain  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  that 
department  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  development  and  encouragement  of  horse 
breeding  and  horse  raising  along  certain  lines.  In  this  connection  uiis  office  would 
be  glad  to  know  whether  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  given  or  contemplates 
giving  any  attention  to  the  develoj>ment  of  horses  suitable  for  uie  mounted  service  of 
the  Army.  If  any  such  project  is  under  consideration  or  in  contemplation  by  the 
Agricultural  Department,  this  office  would  be  glad  to  be  given  opportunity  to  cooperate 
in  all  ways  it  can,  considering  the  statutory  limitation  that  has  been  placed  upon  its 
activities  in  the  direction  of  breeding.  W  hile  this  department  may  not  use  any  of 
the  appropriations  at  its  command  for  breeding  purposes,  it  is  believed  much  could 
be  accomplished  through  consultation  with  officials  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
in  immediate  charge  oi  this  work  ana  through  giving  attention  to  purchasing  horses 
that  have  been  br^  so  as  to  produce  remounts,  thus  assuring  to  all  horse  raisers  who 
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may  take  an  interest  in  breeding  horses  of  this  class  that  the  War  Department  will  be 
ready  and  willing  to  take  thoee  produced  which  are  suitable  without  leaving  them 
to  the  uncertain  and  less  profitable  method  of  selling  them  to  contractors. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  War  communicate  with  the  Secretary  <rf 
Agriculture  with  a  view  to  learning  what,  if  any,  action  is  contemplated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  along  the  lines  above  mentioned  and  with  a  view  to  arrai^fing 
lor  cooperation,  if  anything  is  to  be  undertaken. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  B.  Aleshire, 

Qtuxrtermaster  General,  U.  S.  Army. 

[First  indorsement.] 

War  Department,  February  7,  1910, 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  reoueet 
for  his  views  on  the  suggestion  herein  presented  by  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
Army. 

J.  M.  Dickinson, 

Secretary  of  War. 
[Second  indorsement.] 

Department  op  Agriculture, 

February  10,  1910. 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War.  Horses  in  the  United 
States  are  dearer  than  they  have  been,  but  if,  in  an  emei^gency,  the  War  Department 
needed  a  considerable  number,  there  is  no  doubt  the  horses  could  be  had,  although  a 
higher  price  would  have  to  be  paid.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  set  about 
the  production  of  a  better  horse  in  the  mountain  States  of  the  West.  A  plant  is 
maintained  in  Colorado,  where  an  endeavor  is  made  to  show  people  how  to  breed  bet- 
ter and  feed  better,  so  as  to  produce  a  better  horse.  The  price  paid  by  the  army  would  • 
not  induce  anybody  to  breed  for  army  purposes,  but  the  Department  of  A^culture 
expects,  eventually,  to  distribute  better  stallions  throughout  the  mountain  States, 
from  which,  undoubtedly,  will  come  horses  suited  for  army  purposes;  horses  that 
might  not  be  so  well  suited  for  high-priced  roadsters,  hunters,  or  coach  horses. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  officers  of  the  War 
Department  on  this  subject  at  any  time. 


A  true  copy: 
~   1.  Ki 


F.  0.  Kelsey, 

Acting  Chief  ClerL 


James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


War  Department, 
Washington,  March  11, 1910. 


The  Secretary  op  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Referring  to  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  Quartermaster  General  and 
your  indorsement  thereon,  I  desire  to  state  that  so  far  as  concerns  the  type  of  horse 
required  for  the  mounted  service  of  the  Army,  and  the  course  of  breeding  necessary 
to  produce  it,  no  idea  is  entertained  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in  need  of 
consultation  with  the  War  Department  or  any  of  its  bureaus.  On  the  contrary  the 
War  Department  might  expect  to  profit  by  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  sucn  matters,  ana  would  feel  impelled  to  seek  the  same  if  in  position 
to  take  any  action  with  reference  to  breeding. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  find  a  way  to  be  enabled  to  make  the  first  offer 
of  purchase  of  horses  suitable  for  remounts,  bred  as  indicated  in  your  indorsement, 
ana  with  a  view  to  working  out  a  plan  of  cooperation  to  that  end,  I  would  be  pleased 
if  you  would  designate  a  representative  of  your  department  with  whom  a  representa- 
tive of  the  War  Department,  whom  I  will  designate,  can  take  up  matters  of  detail. 
It  b  understood  that  in  several  European  countries  state  encouragement  of  the  pro- 
duction of  suitable  horses  for  army  uses  has  been  found  necessary,  and  that  wnile 
the  actual  superintendence  of  breeding  is  done  by  the  agricultuiil  departments  or 
ministries,  the  army  horse-supplying  agencies  are  intimately  connected  with  and 
assist  in  the  encouragement  through  action  similar  to  that  which  I  am  asking  you  to 
consider.  If  a  general  policy  be  agreed  upon  along  the  line  suggested  it  is  thought 
the  details  may  be  easily  worked  out. 

The  prices  heretoJore  paid  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  lor  remounts,  to 
which  you  refer  in  your  indorsement,  are  believed  to  be  logical  results  of  the  bid  sys- 
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tern  of  purchasing  animals,  which  was  practically  the  only  wa^  in  which  they  were 
purchased  until  within  the  last  two  years,  and  which  still  prevails  to  some  extent,  but 
IS  being  lees  used  as  the  remount  system  is  developed,  whereby  young  animals  are  pur- 
chased direct  from  owners  and  trained  and  conditioned  at  remount  stations  before  beins 
issued  to  troops.  Contractors  will  bid  low,  and  if  properly  guaranteed,  the  lowest  bia 
must  be  accepted  in  compliance  with  statutes.  The  successful  contractor  will  then 
buy  the  cheapest  horses  he  can,  appit)aching  the  requirements  of  the  specifications, 
and  endeavor  to  secure  acceptance  thereof.  The  Quartermaster  General  is  convinced, 
from  experience  during  the  short  time  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the  present 
remount  system,  that  the  department  can  purchase  yoimg  horses  direct  from  horse 
raisers  at  prices  of  advantage  to  them  and  to  the  Government.  He  also  believes  that 
through  this  means  the  cooperation  of  horse  raisers  with  the  plans  of  your  department, 
as  they  api>ear  to  him,  can  be  stimulated^  resulting  in  benefit  to  all  concerned.  His 
representations  and  the  data  he  has  submitted  lead  me  to  believe  that  he  is  correct  in 
his  views. 

If  you  can  agree  with  me,  that  arrangements  are  practicable,  similar  to  those  in  vogue 
in  European  countries,  whereby  the  agricultural  or  similar  department  superintends 
the  breeding  of  horses,  and  the  Army  makes  purchases  from  among  those  so  bred,  I 
think  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  for  each  of  us  to  designate  representatives  from  our 
respective  interested  bureaus  to  get  together  and  formulate  plans,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  allowances  that  must  be  made  for  our  form  of  government  and  existing  laws. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  M.  Dickinson, 

Secretary  of  War, 
A  true  copy : 

F.  G.  Kelsey, 

Acting  Chief  Clerk. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

WasMnglorif  March  17, 1910, 
The  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  llth  instant,  regarding  the  breeding  of  horses  for 
the  mountea  service  of  the  Army,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  this  department  will 
be  very  glad  to  imdertake  such  work  if  Congress  supplies  funds  for  the  purpose. 

I  note  your  suggestion  that  I  designate  a  representative  of  this  department  with 
whom  a  representative  of  the  War  Department  can  take  up  matters  in  detail  and  formu- 
late plans.  I  will  designate  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Kommel,  Chief  of  the  Animal 
Husbandrv  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  who  is  in  immediate  chaige  of 
the  horse-breeding  work  now  conducted  by  this  department.  Mr.  Rommel  will  meet 
your  representative  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  oe  most  convenient. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Wilson, 

SecreUxry, 
A  true  copy : 

F.  G.  Kelsey, 

Actinn  Chief  Clerk, 

War  Department, 
WatMngUm,  March  tt,  1910. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  17th  instant,  inform- 
ing the  department  that  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Rommel,  Chief  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  will  represent  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  formulating  plans  regarding  the  breeding  of  horses  for  the 
mounted  service  of  the  Army. 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  advise  you  that  Capt.  Caspar  H.  Conrad,  jr.,  has  been  designated 
to  act,  under  the  direction  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  arranging  the  necessary  details  for  cooperation  in  this  matter.  As  soon 
as  this  oflScer  reports  to  the  Quartermaster  General  he  will  be  assigned  to  duty  in  con- 
nection with  purchases  of  remounts. 

Very  respectfully,  Robert  Shaw  Olivbr, 

Aasistant  Secretary  of  War. 
The  Secretary  of  Agricuiturb. 

A  true  copy: 
Ki 


F.  G.  Kelsey, 

Acting  Chief  Clerk, 
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Department  or  Agriculture, 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 

Wiukmgton,  July  8,  1910. 
Sir:  Referring  tx>  the  correspondence  had  during  February  and  March  Ust  with 
your  department  concerning  the  breeding  of  horses  by  this  depsutment  for  the  mounted 
service  of  the  Army,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  plan  which  has  been 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Rommel,  Chief,  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  Bureau  ol 
Animal  Industry,  and  Capt.  0.  H.  Conrad,  jr.,  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  Office, 
the  officers  of  the  respective  departments  designated  for  this  purpose.  This  plan  has 
the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  tnis  department,  and 
has  been  informally  submitted  to  officers  of  the  Army  stationed  in  Washington.  The 
criticisms  made  by  these  officers  have  been  embodied  in  the  inclosed  plan. 

The  plan  is  now  formally  submitted  to  the  War  Department  for  such  official  action, 
suggestions,  or  criticisms  as  may  seem  proper.  If  tne  plan  as  inclosed  is  approved 
by  the  War  Department,  the  Chief  of  the  Biureau  of  Animal  Industry  will  recommend 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  an  item  of  $250,000  be  included  in  the  estimates 
for  expenses  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  with  which  to  bedn  the  work  of  breeding  hones 
for  the  mounted  service  of  the  Army  along  the  lines  therein  presented. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WiLus  L.  Moore, 

Acting  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  of  War. 
A  true  copy. 

C.  C.  Clark,  Chief  Clerk. 


War  Department, 
Washington,  July  It,  1910. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  8th  instant,  and  to 
advise  you  that  the  accompanying  plan  for  breeding  horses  for  the  United  States 
Army  meets  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  department.  It  is  therefore  requested 
that  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  insert  an  item  of  $250,000  in  the  estimatee,  as 
indicated  in  your  communication,  in  order  that  the  scheme  may  be  carried  into 
effect  as  outlined. 

In  this  connection  the  department  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  matter. 
Very  respectfully, 

Robert  Shaw  Oliver, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

A  true  copy. 

C.  C.  Clark,  Chief  Clerk. 


Dbpabtmbnt  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washingtony  July  18,  1910. 
The  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  iiutant 
returning  the  plan  for  the  breeding  of  horses  for  the  Army  witii  the  approval  of  the 
War  Department.  As  intimated  in  this  department's  letter  of  the  8tn  instant,  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  will  insert  an  item  of  $250,000  in  his  estimates, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Secretarv  returns  the  matter  will  be  formally  placed  before  him. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  M.  Hays, 
Acting  Secretary. 
A  true  copy: 
C.  C.  Clark, 

Chisf  Clerk. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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COMMITTEB  ON  AgRICULTUBE, 

House  of  Repbesentatives, 

Wednesday,  January  26 j  1911, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10.15  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F. 
Scott  (chafaman)  presiding. 

There  appeared  before  tne  subcommittee  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  Hon.  Leonidas  Livingston,  of  Georgia;  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Chief.  Bureau  of  Chemistry;  and  Dr.  Alonzo  D. 
Melvin,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  By  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
subcommittee,  which  is  now  here  present,  Mr.  Haugen,  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Lever,  Mr.  Beall,  and  the  chairman,  have  met  this  morning  to 
consider  House  resolution  875,  offered  by  Mr.  Livingston,  of  Georgia, 
which  is  as  follows: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  ascertain  and  report  at  the  earliest 
practicable  day  and  as  accurately  as  possible  the  quantity  and  value  of  staple  articles 
of  food,  such  as  beef  and  mutton,  and  lij^ht  articles  of  food,  such  as  poultry,  egss,  and 
fish,  that  are  in  cold  storage  in  the  United  States,  and  the  length  of  time  es^  such 
article  has  been  in  cold  storage;  this  information  being  required  with  a  view  to  the 
consideration  by  Congress  of  the  enactment  of  laws  limiting  the  storage  of  such  articles 
for  more  than  forty  days  prior  to  offering  the  same  for  sale  and  consumption. 

The  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  information  and  advice 
which  could  be  afforded  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  bv  Dr. 
Wiley,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  in  charge  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  pure-food  law,  and  by  Dr.  Melvin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Inaustry,  who  is  familiar  with  the  supplies  of  beef  and 
mutton  in  the  country,  would  be  of  value  to  the  committee,  and  we 
have  therefore  invited  those  gentlemen  to  be  present,  and  we  appre- 
ciate their  attendance.  We  also  invited  the  author  of  the  resolution, 
Mr.  Livingston,  to  attend,  in  order  that  any  questions  he  desired  to 
ask  might  be  considered.  I  believe  I  will  ask  Secretary  Wilson  first 
to  express  to  the  subcommittee  his  judgment  of  the  advisability  of 
adopting  this  resolution,  speaking  particularly  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  thinks  his  department  would  be  able,  in  any  reasonable 
time,  and  at  a  reasonable  expense,  to  give  to  Congress  the  information 
asked  for  in  the  resolution. 

Secretary  Wilson.  We  have  a  list  of  all  the  cold-storage  houses  in 
the  country.  But  that  only  tells  us  where  they  are;  it  cEoes  not  tell 
us 'what  they  have  inside.  We  have  people  connected  with  over  900 
packing  houses,  and  these  people  can  get  you  this  information.  It 
will  take  some  little  time  to  get  it,  but  it  will  not  cost  anything. 
\  The  Chairman.  Would  they  be  able  to  ascertain  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  cold  storage  plants  how  long  the  contents  had  been 
m  storage  ? 

I    Secretary  Wilson.  They  might  refuse  to  tell  one  of  our  people; 
they  might  refuse  to  show  the  books. 

I    The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  many 
miUions  of  eggs,  for  example,  are  packed  away  in  the  storehouses  in 
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all  the  cities,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  anticipated,  I  am  afraid,  that  the 
owners  of  those  eggs  would  at  once  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  matter 
and  disclose  to  any  inquirer,  even  to  an  official  inquirer,  the  length  of 
time  the  products  had  been  in  storage.  Mr.  livingston  was  reading 
this  morning,  before  the  committee  convened,  a  statement  from  a 
newspaper,  m  which  it  seemed  to  be  pretty  clearly  shown  that  in  a 
certam  city  eggs  had  been  stored  for  at  least  four  years  which  are  now 
being  placed  upon  the  market  as  strictly  fresh  eggs.  It  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  man  who  controls  those  eggs  would  admit  that 
they  had  been  in  storage  for  four  years,  and  I  would  just  Uke  to 
have  the  Secretary's  idea  as  to  how  he  would  go  about  it  to  check 
up  the  matter.     "^ 

Secretary  Wilson.  We  could  not  get  it,  Mr.  Chairman;  we  could 
not  get  it  altogether.  They  would  not  tell  us.  But  we  would  do 
this:  We  could  send  out  circulars  to  our  people  and  have  them  inquire. 
We  would  get  the  information  from  some  of  them;  from  some  others 
we  would  not.  No  one  could  compel  them,  except  a  committee  of 
Congress  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers.  We  can  let 
them  understand  that  if  they  will  not  let  us  have  that  information 
probably  Congress  will  be  compelled  to  get  the  facts;  that  Congress 
will  appoint  committees'  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  pa])ers 
and  to  receive  statements.  I  do  not  think  we  can  get  you  detailed 
information  in  time  for  you  to  do  anything  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  do  not  think  we  can.  It  would  tfike  a  month, 
Dr.  Melvm  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  At  least^ 

Secretary  Wilson.  We  could  probablv,  in  a  month,  get  you  a 
great  deal  of  the  information  if  the  people  would  tell  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  at  least  send  to  Congress  a  list  of  the 
cold-storage  plants  in  the  country  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  We  have  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  With  perhaps  an  approximation  of  the  quantity 
of  diflFerent  products  in  storage.  It  would  not  be  so  dimcult,  I 
apprehend,  to  learn  the  quantity  of  any  particular  product,  as  it 
would  to  learn  the  length  of  time  it  had  oeen  in  storage. 

Secretary  Wilson.  It  depends  a  great  deal  on  what  the  product 
is.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  meat  to  be  hung  a  while  in  cold  storage; 
it  improves  it.  With  regard  to  some  other  things,  undoubtedly  they 
should  not  be  held  there  so  long,  because  they  begin  to  deteriorate. 
But  I  was  thinking  if  Congress  desires,  we  can  set  an  inquiry  on 
foot;  we  will  get  facts  with  regard  to  a  good  many  of  the  corn-storage 
houses,  and  what  they  have.  If  we  could  get  10  per  cent  of  them, 
we  could  get  an  approximation  as  to  how  much  stock  is  probably 
in  the  whole  number.  It  will  not  cost  much.  These  men  are  paid 
now.  They  got  us  what  information  I  have  been  reporting  in  the 
last  two  years  with  regard  to  meat  products.  It  has  not  cost  us 
anything  worth  speaking  about.  These  people  will  do  a  Uttle  extra 
work  like  that  if  we  ask  them  to  do  it;  and  ao  it  outside  of  hours. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  would  need  no  special  appropri- 
ation for  this  work  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Dr.  Melvin  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  do  not  think  we]^would. 
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Secretary  Wilson.  I  think  we  could  do  it  without  any  extra  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Leyeb.  Could  you  get  facts  upon  which  we  might  base  a 
reasonable  proposition  of  law? 

Secretary  Wilson.  You  say  we  can  get  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  Lever.  Can  we  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  We  can  get  what  we  can.  That  would  not  be 
complete;  but  it  would  be  indicative.  If  10  per  cent  of  them  tell  us 
what  they  have  and  how  long  they  have  had  it,  it  would  be  indica- 
tive.    I  think  we  would  have  to  fuc  a  date. 

The  Chairman.  The  resolution,  by  its  terms,  among  other  things, 
simply  asks  for  information  as  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  various 
products  that  have  been  in  cold  storage  more  than  40  days.  It  does 
not  ask  you  to  show  the  actual  length  of  time  it  has  been  in  storage. 
All  you  would  be  required  by  the  resolution  to  ascertain  would  oe 
the  quantity  and  value  of  products  that  have  been  40  days  or  more 
in  storage. 

Mr.  Ijvinoston.  That  40  days,  of  course,  was  a  mere  guess  as  to 
the  time  that  we  ought  to  have  inserted  in  the  resolution.  If  the 
cold-storage  warehouses  are*  affecting  the  prices  of  eatables  to  any 
great  extent,  it  is  owing  simply  to  the  length  of  time  they  are  kept 
there  and  kept  off  the  market;  and  as  a  oasis  for  the  Secretary  to 
form  some  idea  to  what  extent  the  withholding  of  nroducts  in  cold 
storage  influences  the  market  prices,  he  ought  to  Know  something 
about  the  time  they  are  kept  in  there.  If  they  ^o  in  to-day  and  out 
to-morrow  it  would  not  influence  the  market;  if  they  go  in  to-day 
and  stayin  a  year  it  would  influence  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  influence  the  market  materially  if  they 
stayed  in  only  40  days  ?  Have  you  not  fixed  rather  a  narrow  limit  of 
time,  having  in  view  this  consideration,  which  I  think  Congress  would 
take  into  account  if  it  ever  enacted  legislation  along  this  line — that 
is,  the  question  of  the  length  of  time  which  products  mav  be  kept  in 
cold  storage  without  deteriorating  in  wholesomeness  or  mod  value  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  That  is  the  other  idea  in  my  resolution.  There 
were  two  things  I  wanted  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  particularly  that  I 
thought  we  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Wiley  come  this  morning  to  give 
us  his  opinion  as  to  whether  there  is  any  product,  which  by  common 
report  is  kept  in  cold  storage  in  large  quantities,  which  deteriorates 
to  such  a  degree  in  cold  storage  within  the  limit  of  40  days  as  to 
make  it  unwholesome  or  detrimental  to  the  public  health.     Will  you 

S've  us  your  opinion  on  that.  Dr.  Wilev,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to 
rm  one  with  the  information  you  now  Ibave  ? 

Mr.  Livingston.  Before  the  Doctor  gives  it,  I  want  to  ask  this  to 
make  it  specific:  How  long  can  goods  be  kept  in  cold  storage  without 
deteriorating?  The  Secretary  has  intimated  you  can  keep  meat 
there  much  longer.  But  the  40  days  covers  the  most  perishable 
articles  that  can  be  put  in,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  put  in  40 
days.  A  general  statement  from  our  chemist  here  as  to  rood  products 
would  not  answer  the  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  I  expected  that  the  Doctor  would  name  specifi- 
cally the  products,  which,  as  I  said,  by  common  report,  are  held  in 
quantities  in  cold  storage,  and  would  express  his  opinion  upon  each 
one  of  them. 
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Mr.  Leveb.  Before  Dr.  Wiley  begins,  let  me  ask  Col.  Liyingston 
if  he  does  not  think  this  kind  of  an  amendment  would  make  his  resolu- 
tion stronger: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  ascertain  and  report,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  day  and  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  quantity  and  value  oif  staple  articles 
of  food,  such  as  beef  and  mutton,  and  lij^ht  articles  of  food,  such  as  poultry,  egss,  and 
fish,  that  are  in  cold  storage  in  the  United  States,  and  the  length  of  time  eacn  such 
article  has  been  in  cold  storage — 

cutting  out  the  40  days? 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  apprehend  trouble  in  getting  that.  The  Sec- 
retary relieved  my  mind  to  some  extent  when  he  said  that  when  they 
get  10  per  cent  they  could  iotm  an  idea. 

The  Chaibman.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  an  almost 
endless  task,  because  in  the  same  cold-storage  plant  you  would  find 
some  articles  that  had  been  there  50  different  lengths  of  time. 

Mr.  Chapman.  You  would  have  to  specify  a  certain  date  in  that 
resolution,  too,  on  which  to  begin  counting. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  take  up  the  question 
I  suggested,  Dr.  Wiley  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  been  inves- 
tigating now  for  four  or  five  years  the  changes  bacteriolo^cal  and 
chemical,  and  the  organoleptic  changes  which  occur  in  vanous  food 
products  stored  in  refrigerated  warehouses  with  a  view  of  determining 
the  nature  of  the  changes  which  thev  undergo,  their  extent,  and  their 
possible  influence  upon  health.  We  have  published  a  number  of 
Dulletins  and  documents  on  this  subject  and  uave  stiU  a  great  deal  of 
material  not  yet  published  relating  to  the  same  subject. 

I  can  answer  categoricallv  most  of  the  questions  which  you  have 
propounded.  As  far  as  fish,  butter,  and  eggs  are  concerned,  they 
begin  to  deteriorate  at  once,  wherever  they  are  kept. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  what  length  of  time  would  you  fix  as  a 
reasonable  limit  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  a  question  which  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  be 
decided,  to  set  any  definite  limit.  But  the  liniit  which  would  first  be 
thought  advisable  would  be  the  one  which  we  all  are  interested  in, 
and  that  is  the  taste  and  flavor  of  the  goods,  aside  from  any  deterio- 
ration of  an  invisible  kind,  or  one  of  the  kinds  not  obtainaule  by  the 
ordinary  senses. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  thing  is  the  condi- 
tion in  which  these  bodies  are  when  they  go  into  cold  storage;  and  I 
will  say  this  in  favor  of  cold  storage,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  objec- 
tion to  cold  storage  is  not  legitimately  against  cold  storage  per  se, 
but  against  the  character  of  the  goods  which  are  brought  to  the  cold- 
storage  warehouses.  Too  often  is  it  the  case  that  goods  which  are 
already  pass6  and  can  not  be  sold  on  the  stands  are  sent  into  cold 
storage.  Those  goods  are  bad  when  they  go  in  and  naturally  they 
do  not  improve  after  they  go  in.  They  deteriorate  much  more  rap- 
idly than  fresh  goods. 

Mr.  Livingston.  In  the  country  we  buy  our  eggs  in  June,  July, 
and  August  and  ship  them  to  cold  storage.  That  is  very  warm 
weather,  and  in  transit  they  must  not  be  in  proper  condition,  in  my 
opinion,  to  go  into  cold  storage. 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  just  the  condition  of  affairs  I  refer  to. 

Mr.  Hauoen.  They  are  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars,  are  they  not! 
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Mr.  Livingston.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Eggs  are  frequently  put  into  cold  storage  in  an  unfit 
condition,  and  the  Bureau  oi  Animal  Industry,  as  well  as  our  bureau, 
is  making  a  campaign  to  secure  fresh  material  for  cold  storage,  and 
when  we  can  get  absolutely  fresh  material  in  cold  storage  we  will  have 
already  prevented  the  most  serious  objections  to  the  practice  for  any 
leMth  of  time,  so  far  as  deterioration  is  concerned. 

Eegs  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  subject  which  will  illustrate 
all  the  others.  The  e^g  is  kept  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  can  be  with- 
out freezing,  in  the  neighbornood  of  32°  F.,  and  in  that  condition  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  egg  are  comparativelv  slow.  They 
consist,  first,  in  evaporation  of  waSer  through  the  shell,  even  at  that 
temperature,  and  thus  an  increasing  air  space,  or  open  space,  within 
the  shell  is  produced.  This  renders  the  egg  for  its  volume  less  heavy, 
and  makes  its  specific  gravity  less.  That  is  the  one  test  first  of  all 
by  which  you  can  distinguish  a  fresh  egg  from  one  that  is  stored,  its 
specific  gravity.  I  illustrated  that  point  to  the  committee  once,  by 
taking  eggs  which  we  knew  to  be  fresh,  having  gathered  them  our- 
selves, and  showing  that  in  a  certain  salt  solution  those  eggs  will  all 
sink;  while  other  eggs,  bought  from  the  stores  aroimd  here,  would 
float,  and  the  amount  of  shell  that  sticks  up  is  a  very  good  indication 
of  how  long  they  have  been  kept.  The  longer  they  have  been  kept 
the  more  of  the  shell  shows  above  the  water.  There  is  no  question, 
therefore,  that  a  storage  man  may  be  able  at  once  to  disting^uish  the 
eggs  that  are  fresh.  A  simple  test  like  this  is  entirely  sufficient  and 
can  be  done  on  a  large  scale  with  very  little  expense. 

Another  test  is  the  candling  test,  as  you  know.  That,  however, 
does  not  distinguish  between  a  fresh  and  a  stored  egg.  It  distin- 
guishes between  a  homogeneous  and  a  heterogeneous  egg.  When  the 
c^g  begins  to  segregate  and  form  lumps  or  spots,  as  it  does  when  it 
starts  to  incubate,  then  the  candling  will  show  that.  Most  producers 
of  eggs  prefer  sterile  eggs,  those  mat  have  not  been  impregnated, 
because  they  keep  better.  They  do  not  allow  the  pullets  to  run  with 
the  roosters  at  all,  so  that  the  eggs  are  sterile;  they  will  not  hatch, 
and  those  eggs  keep  longer.  They  are  the  best  market  eggs.  But  as 
long  as  they  are  homogeneous  and  show  an  even  light  through  cand- 
ling, they  are  considered  good,  although  they  may  be  old  eggs.  They 
are  not  suitable  for  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  Can  the  deterioration  among  the  sterile  eggs  be 
determined  at  all  by  candling  ? 

Dr.  WiLET.  Oh,  j^es;  but  not  the  ordinary  deterioration;  not  the 
formation  of  a  germinal  spot.  That  never  occurs  as  it  does  in  the 
impregnated  egg.     But  there  is  a  spot  after  awhile. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  can  be  detected  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  detected  by  candling.  But  it  is  not  due  to 
incipient  growth^  which  does  not  take  place  at  all.  As  Mr.  Livingston 
said,  the  spring  is  the  time  when  eggs  are  abundant.  The  farmer,  in 
the  first  place,  needs  to  be  instructed  that  he  must  gather  his  eggs 
every  day  and  put  them  in  the  coldest  place  he  has  about  the  house, 
if  he  does  not  market  them  every  day — in  the  cellar  or  somewhere; 
and  if  you  have  artificial  refrigeration  in  the  house,  which  most 
farmers  do  not  have,  that  is  the  best  place.  But  I  have  often  seen 
that  they  would  not  gather  the  eggs  until  there  were  five  or  six  in  the 
nest,  and  meanwhile  the  hen  warms  them  up  and  they  are  starting  in 
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incipient  growth.  Those  are  not  suitable  to  be  put  into  cold  storage. 
When  fresh  eggs  are  brought  into  cold  storage  and  kept  at  the  proper 
temperature,  tney  may  be  kept,  as  far  as  our  exammation  shows, 
many  months  without  any  such  deterioration  as  will  materially  inter- 
fere with  their  taste  or  show  any  marked  degree  of  decomposition  due 
to  any  kind  of  chemical  changes  that  go  on  therein. 

Mr.  Haugen.  About  how  many  months  can  they  be  kept  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  should  say  that  an  egg  which  is  put  in  in  April  and 
May,  and  properly  handled  on  the  farm,  ma^  be  kept  nine  months 
witn  perfect  safety.  When  Congress  does  legislate  on  these  matters 
it  should  prohibit  the  cold  storage  of  eggs  that  are  produced  in  July 
and  August.  It  should  be  absolutely  forbidden  that  they  should  go 
into  cold  storage,  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  this  warm 
country  of  ours,  in  my  opinion,  to  get  those  eggs  to  a  cold-storage 
plant,  unless  it  is  on  the  farm  itself,  in  a  suitaBle  condition  to  put 
away,  and  the  ordinary  egg  months  are  April,  May,  and  Jime,  and  all 
the  eggs  that  are  necessary  to  be  put  into  cold  storage  can  be  collected 
during  those  months.  Put  it  a  month  earlier  in  the  South  and  a 
month  later  in  the  North;  March,  April,  and  May,  perhaps,  in  the 
South;  April,  May,  and  Jime  in  the  middle  of  the  coxmtry^  and  pos- 
sibly May,  Jxme,  and  July  farther  north.  But  that  is  the  maportant 
thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  things  shall  go  into  cold  storage  in 
a  fresh  state. 

In  regard  to  butter,  I  will  say  that  I  never  have  seen  yet,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  package  of  butter  that  is  kept  over,  for  instance,  from 
early  last  June  untilnow  that  does  not  show  it  in  its  state.  I  think 
I  could  tell  it  every  time.  But  I  would  not  say  that  butter  was 
unwholesome.  I  would  simply  say  it  had  deteriorated  to  that  extent. 
But  I  think  that  butter,  like  eggs,  may  be  kept  from  six  to  nine 
months.  Fish  is  more  sensitive  than  either  of  the  others.  In  my 
opinion,  fish  should  never  be  kept  for  any  purpose  except  to  get  them 
on  the  market  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  be  sold  out  of  their 
season,  nor  should  the  products  of  last  season,  as  is  the  case  now.  be 
sold  for  the  products  or  this  season.  You  can  get  cold-storage  snad 
on  the  market  to-day,  kept  over  from  last  spring,  wholly  ineoible,  in 
my  opinion,  and  dangerous,  because,  while  eggs  and  butter  do  not 
tend  to  produce  poisonous  decomposition  products,  as  a  rule,  fish  do. 
Fish  is  the  most  dangerous  food  for  man  that  is  kept.  Fish  is  the 
one  food  that  should  always  be  used  fresh,  if  possible,  on  account  of 
its  dangerous  decomposition  products. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  oysters?  Are  they  apt  to  develop 
ptomaines  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  include  oysters  with  fish — oysters,  crabs,1obsters, 
and  all  shellfish,  as  well  as  ordinary  fish. 

Secretary  Wilson.  You  would  exempt  salted  fish  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  not  speating  of  cured  meats  at  all,  or 
fish,  especially,  which  can  be  cured  perfectly  and  kept  well  without 
any  danger  at  all  by  the  ordinary  curmg  processes,  lam  only  speak- 
ing of  fresh  fish  that  are  kept  without  any  addition  of  any  spice  or 
salt,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Chapman.  What  about  poultry? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Poultry  is  a  thing  we  have  studied  especially.  The 
poultry  problem  is  one  of  the  most  important,  next  to  the  supply  of 
milk,  to  my  mind,  in  the  country.     Poultry  is  a  product  which  ought 
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to  be  served  fresh.  You  can  have  chickens  on  the  market  every  day 
in  the  year;  they  are  on  the  market  every  day  m  the  year,  and  there  is 
little  excuse  for  having  all  your  chickens  hatched  at  one  time  with  the 
modem  methods  of  production.  You  can  distribute  the  production 
of  chickens  right  alor^  through  the  vear,  a  man  who  is  a  professional 
chicken  raiser,  without  much  trouble,  and  the  ideal  way  of  bringing 
chickens  to  the  market  is  aUve,  and  when  they  are  brought  aUve,  tney 
should  not  be  killed,  but  they  should  be  put  into  quarantine,  you 
might  say,  at  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  slaughtered,  properly  red, 
all  diseased  fowls  removed,  and  killed  and  sold  fresh.  But  you  can 
keep  them  in  cold  storage,  drawn  or  undrawn.  There  is  a  ^eat  deal 
of  prejudice  in  this  country  against  an  undrawn  chicken,  wmch  is  not 
wholly  justified.  I  would  make  this  rule  about  a  chicken  that  is 
packed  undrawn,  that  it  must  not  be  fed  24  hours  previous  to  the  time 
of  slaughter.  If  you  will  make  that  rule  you  do  not  need  to  draw 
your  cmckens  at  all.  You  have  the  ideal  way  of  keeping  the  chicken, 
with  its  craw  empty.  On  the  contrary,  a  man  came  to  me  the  other 
day  with  a  pouna  and  a  quarter  of  com  from  the  craw  of  a  turkey  he 
bought,  that  turkey  having  been  fed  com  at  a  cent  a  pound  and  they 
got  25  cents  a  pound  tor  the  turkey,  which  is  a  pretty  good  price. 
That  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  a  fowl  that  is  fresh.  The  man  who 
buys  your  cattle  on  the  hoof  makes  an  agreement  with  you  that  you 
will  not  feed  those  cattle  the  day  he  buys  them.  He  wants  to  get 
them  with  practically  an  empty  stomach,  so  that  he  does  not  have  to 
pay  for  the  food.  So  we  can  say  to  the  people  who  are  going  to  put 
chickens  in  cold-storage  warehouses  that  they  must  not  feed  them 
within  24  hours. 

Mr.  Chapman.  How  about  game,  rabbit,  prairie  chickens,  quails, 
and  things  like  that  t 

Dr.  Wiley.  Those  things  are  alwOTs  supposed  to  be  better  when 
they  are  tender.  That  is  a  problem  tor  the  connoisseur.  There  is  so 
little  of  it  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  compUcate  this  subject 
with  that  idea.  Another  thing  is  this,  while  1  have  no  positive 
knowledge,  or  statements,  I  have  information  which  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  butter  and  the  eggs  which  are  produced  now  are 
goin^  into  cold  storage  in  order  that  they  may  sell  the  cold-storage 
prooucts  of  last  spring  and  summer.  That  is  something  that  ought 
to  be  "forbidden  by  law.  There  is  a  certain  season  in  which  you  can 
put  eggs  in  cold  storage,  and  you  ought  to  forbid  it  in  any  other 
season;  there  is  a  certam  season  in  which  you  can  put  butter  in  cold 
storage,  and  you  ought  to  forbid  that  in  any  other  season;  and  so  on, 
so  that  the  things  that  do  come  fresh  may  come  to  the  consumer 
fresh  and  not  be  put  aside  in  order  to  make  way  to  sell  the  old  stuflF. 
I  do  not  put  much  confidence  in  the  newspaper  stories  about  four, 
seven,  ana  eight  year  old  eggs;  but  there  may  be  possibly  some  such 
instances. 

In  my  opinion  cold  storage  is  the  greatest  blessing,  almost,  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  when  properly  controlled,  and  all  we  want  to  do 
is  to  eUminate  the  abuses.  If  it  is  used  to  control  prices,  if  it  is  used 
to  force  a  sale,  if  it  is  used  to  prevent  fresh  foods  in  their  season  from 
comine:  on  to  the  market,  then  that  is  an  abuse.  >  hen  cold  storage 
is  used  in  order  to  present  food  in  a  good  state  to  the  consumer,  m 
the  best  state  possible,  to  hold  over  from  times  of  extreme  plenty  to 
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times  of  extreme  scarcity,  it  seems  to  me  it  should  be  promoted  and 
favored.  * 

The  Chairman.  Do  jtou  suggest  any  different  length  of  time  as  the 
limit  for  obtaining  the  information  asked  for  in  this  resolution,  or  do 
you  think  40  days  is  about  right? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  that  is  about  what  is  necessary.  All  you  want 
to  know  is  what  is  in  cold  storage  40  days  and  over.  That  brings  it 
out  and  does  not  compUcate  the  matter.  It  would  be  almost  impoe- 
sible  to  get  the  amounts  in  each  warehouse  in  time.  The  Secretary 
said  it  could  be  done.  But  this  is  a  simple  proposition,  and  it  seems 
to  me  it  covers  the  groimd  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Haugen.  You  did  not  touch  on  meat,  I  beUeve  ? 

Dr.  WiLET.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  meats;  I  do  not  handle 
those  at  all. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Before  you  leave  the  butter  question.  Doctor, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  butter  keeps  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
which  you  have  taken  the  buttermilk  out  of  it.  I  recollect  during  the 
great  exposition  in  Philadelphia  I  was  called  upon  by  the  secretary 
of  agriculture  of  Denmark,  where  they  ship  lots  of  butter  to  Great 
Britain.  I  said,  *'How  often  do  you  work  your  butter  before  you 
ship  it?"  He  said,  *'Once."  In  a  few  days  I  had  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  from  Finland.  I  said,  *' Where  do  you  sell  your  butter?" 
He  said,  ''Oh,  in  Great  Britain."  I  said,  ''How  often  do  you  work 
itr'  He  answered,  "Twice."  "Well,"  I  said,  "I  had  the  secretary 
of  agriculture  from  Denmark  a  few  days  ago,  and  he  said  they  worked 
theirs  once."  He  answered,  "Ah,  yes,  but  it  takes  us  in  Finland 
one  day  more  to  ^et  our  butter  to  Great  Britain,  and  butter  will 
become  rotten  at  its  prime,  owing  to  the  development  of  bacteria; 
and  bacteria  develop  owing  to  the  amount  of  buttermilk  you  have 
there.  They  can  not  develop  to  any  great  extent  where  the  butter- 
milk is  all  out."  The  Dutch  woman,  m  making  butter,  works  it  not 
only  once  or  twice,  but  she  works  it  eight  or  ten  times,  and  she  does 
not  have  a  butter  worker  there.  She  takes  it  up  and  goes  at  it  that 
way  [indicating],  and  she  works  it  eight  or  ten  times  over,  and  then 

?uts  it  in  a  keg  and  heads  it  iip,  and  it  goes  over  the  Tropics,  over  the 
Vopics  again,  and  back  to  Holland,  in  good,  sweet  dhape,  because 
the  Duttermilk  is  all  taken  out.  If  we  are  fixing  a  length  of  time  that 
the  butter  might  be  put  into  cold  storage,  we  want  to  nave  something 
said  about  the  way  it  was  worked. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  this  committee  is  not  considering  at 
this  time  the  question  of  framing  a  law  in  relation  to  cold  stora^ 
and  so  these  are  details  that  we  will  not  need  to  consider  now.  We 
are  simply  inquiring  as  to  the  practicability  and  advisability  of 
attempting  to  get  this  information.  Are  there  any  questions  which 
members  of  the  committee  or  Mr.  Livingston  wish  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary or  either  of  the  other  gentlemen?  If  not,  I  think  we  have 
information  enough  on  which  to  base  a  judgment  in  relation  to  this 
resolution. 

fMr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  pardon  me  a  moment, 
wish  to  make  a  statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Mr.  liv- 
in^ton. 

Air.  Livingston.  The  adoption  of  this  resolution,  as  it  is,  or 
amended  as  you  may  see  fit,  would  put  the  world  on  notice  that 
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Congress  is  looking  into  this  matter.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Wiley 
and  the  Secretary  here  this  morning,  if  it  goes  abroad,  will  have  a 
good  eflFect  all  over  the  country.  These  cold-storage  people  will 
b^in  to  take  notice.  We  have  got  to  stop  people  puttmg  eggs  in 
cold  storage  in  July  and  August,  and  get  that  out  of  their  minds. 

You  get  the  idea  from  Dr.  Wiley's  statement  that  fish  is  easily 
deteriorated  and  soon  becomes  dangerous  to  your  stomach,  and  they 
will  get  the  same  idea  as  to  eggs  that  are  improperly  put  in  cold  stor- 
age, and  butter  that  is  improperly  put  in  cold  storage,  and  it  will 
work  up  an  interest  all  over  this  country.  Even  if  Congress  can  not 
handle  this  legislation,  if  the  report  comes  back  too  late  for  Congress 
to  handle  it,  Uie  simple  fact  that  Conj^ess  is  looking  into  it  will  make 
the  municipal  authorities  of  the  cities  more  careful,  and  they 
will  look  into  it.  There  were  over  100  dozen  eggs  in  Atlanta 
destroyed  last  week.  This  resolution  of  mine  was  pubUshed,  and  an 
article  I  wrote  was  published  down  there  in  Atlanta.  They  are 
doing  it  in  other  cities  also.  We  look  for  a  ffreat  good  that  will  be 
accomplished,  even  if  we  do  not  get  the  detailed  facts  as  we  want  them. 
It  will  be  a  beginning,  and  I  would  hate  to  see  the  40-day  limit 
changed.  It  is  an  average  date,  certainly,  when  egffs  in  a  certam  con- 
dition ought  to  be  kept,  and  when  fish  ought  to  oe  kept,  and  when 
butter  unworked  ought  to  be  kept.  If  they  go  into  cold  storage,  as 
Dr.  V  iley  states,  in  an  improper  condition,  they  ought  to  get  out  of 
it.     Forty  days  is  long  enough  to  keep  them. 

Secretary  \\  ilson.  Just  one  point  there.  If  we  are  going  to  work 
right  away  to  visit  those  cold  storage  houses,  I  am  a  Httle  afiaid  your 
proposition  will  put  them  on  their  guard. 

Mr.  Livingston.  Let  them  be  on  their  guard. 

Secretary  Wilson.  We  would  rather  to  get  the  facts  before  they 
think  much  about  it. 

Mr.  Livingston.  They  know  about  this  resolution.  You  can  not 
sUp  up  on  them. 

Mr.  Leveb.  You  would  have  the  authority  now,  Mr.  Secretary, 
without  this  resolution  to  make  this  investigation  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Oh,  yes,  just  the  same.  I  think  we  would  have 
just  about  as  much  authority  without  the  resolution  as  with  it.  But 
the  question  turns  on  compelling  them  to  answer  and  to  let  us  see 
their  books. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  authorized  by  the  current  appropriation 
act,  and  a  similar  provision  has  been  included  in  the  act  for  next 
year,  to  continue  your  investigation  into  the  cost  of  living.  I  pre- 
sume that  under  that  authority  you  would  be 

Secretary  Wilson.  We  will  continue  that  next  summer. 

The  Chaibman.  Under  that  authority  you  could  get  the  specific 
information  that  is  asked  for  here,  even  if  this  resolution  should  not 
happen  to  be  reached  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  We  could. 

Mr.  Livingston.  But  the  general  public  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
that  kind  of  a  general  transaction.  The  people  are  stirred  up  about 
this  cold-storage  business.  There  are  too  many  people  dying  of 
acute  indigestion,  men  who  are  healthy,  and  always  have  been 
healthy,  dropping  on  the  street,  sending  for  doctors  for  acute  indiges- 
tion every  day,  and  the  idea  is  that  our  food  products  are  not  in  shape 
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and  we  do  not  want  any  general  authority  to  do  it:  we  want  the 
specific  authority  as  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Wiley  a  question.  I  believe 
you  stated  a  year  or  two  ago  to  the  committee  that  you  were  engaged 
on  some  investigations  and  experiments  as  to  hoV  long  beer  and 
mutton  should  be  kept  in  cold  storage.  Can  you  give  the  committee 
any  information  as  to  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  authority  to  continue  that  investigation  was  put 
out  of  the  bill  on  a  point  oi  order  when  it  was  before  the  House  two 
years  ago,  and  we  have  not  continued  that  series  of  work  since  jihat 
time,  fecause  the  authority  which  was  specifically  given  in  the 
former  bills  was  thrown  out  on  a  point  of  order.  But  we  have  con- 
tinued investigations  in  a  general  way  in  determining  the  character 
of  food  and  the  changes  which  take  place;  but  we  have  not  since  that 
time  put  anything  into  cold  storage  ourselves. 

Secretary  Wilson.  One  point  you  oueht  to  know.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Livingston  introduced  this  it  came  down  to  us  and  Dr.  Melvin 
and  I  held  a  consultation  about  it  and  concluded  we  had  better  go 
to  work  and  get  that  and  not  wait  a  minute.  Your  time  is  short  m 
this  session,  and  so  our  people  are  at  work  now  getting  this  informa- 
tion. We  push  them  right  along  whether  Congress  can  use  it  or  not. 
If  it  can  not,  we  will  report  it  anyhow. 

Mr.  Haugen.  I  would  like  to  hear  Dr.  Melvin.  How  long  can 
beef  and  mutton  be  kept  in  cold  storage  without  deterioration? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Our  bureau  has  not  done  very  much  work  on  that  ques^ 
tion  itself.  We  have  been  reviewing  the  literature  regarding  other 
investigations  that  were  made,  and  are  now  preparing  to  equip  a  refrig- 
erating plant  so  that  we  can  buy  these  kinds  of  meat  and  put  them 
in  ref ngeration  for  various  lengtns  of  time  under  different  conditions 
of  humidity,  etc.,  and  make  a  subsequent  report.  I  presume  that 
will  occupy,  to  be  complete,  two  or  three  years ;  maybe  longer  than 
that  to  finish  it  up  entirely.  But,  as  Dr.  Wiley  has  stated,  and  as 
is  generally  known,  the  length  of  time  which  refrigerated  products 
can  be  kept  depends  largely  on  the  condition  in  which  they  are  put 
into  the  storage  plants,  and  by  storage  I  mean  freezers,  not  the 
ordinary  refrigerators.  If  beef  &  fresh  and  has  been  properly  chilled 
and  placed  in  cold  storage  it  can  be  kept  very  well  from  nine  months 
to  a  year,  which  is  about  as  long  as  it  is  ordmarily  kept;  that  is,  the 
frozen  products. 

Mr.  Haugen.  That  is,  without  deterioration  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Eight  or  nine  months  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  From  nine  months  to  a  year. 

Mr.  Haugen.  All  of  it  is  under  your  supervision,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haugen.  And  all  of  it  goes  direct  from  the  block  to  the  cold 
storage  or  to  the  coolers  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  will  not  say  all  of  it;  of  course  it  is  all  imder  my 
supervision,  if  we  should  carry  the  supervision  to  that  extent.  In 
some  cold-storage  warehouses  we  do  not  have  inspectors  located. 
The  meat  that  tney  receive  has  all  been  properly  inspected  and  it  is 
in  proper  condition  when  they  receive  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  goes  direct  from  the  block  to  the  cooler  in  the 
establishment  itself,  and  is  shipped  from  there  to  the  storage  plant 
in  refrigerator  cars,  is  it  not  ? 
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Dr.  Mblvin.  Yes,  sir.  The  bulk  of  the  beef  and  mutton  is  kept 
in  warehouses  that  are  controlled  by  the  establishments  that  have 
inspection  and  are  under  our  supervision. 

Mr.  Haugen.  The  smaller  firms  do  not  ship  any  to  cold  storage  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Not  very  much.  They  may,  in  some  seasons  of  sur- 
plus, put  some  parts  of  their  products  in  cold  storage  for  a  time. 
jBut  tnat  is  no  ^eat  amount. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  say  just  one  thing,  that 
one  of  the  chief  abuses,  one  of  the  most  important  abuses  of  cold 
storage,  is  to  take  things  out  of  cold  storage,  expose  them  for  sale, 
and  then  if  they  are  not  sold,  send  them  back.  A  cold-stored  product 
when  once  thawed  deteriorates  with  a  great  deal  more  rapidity  than  a 
fresh  product  of  the  same  kind.  It  kuls  the  vitaUty  of  the  meat,  for 
instance, -or  the  egg,  to  chill  it  so  long,  and  when  it  is  warmed  up 
once  and  offered  for  sale  it  decomposes  and  deteriorates  with  amaz- 
ing rapiditv,  and  if  it  is  not  sold  within  a  day  or  two  it  is  apt  to  get 
bad,  and  tney  send  it  back  and  refreeze  it. 

Mr.  Haugen.  All  of  it  goes  to  the  cooler  or  the  refrigerator;  it  is 
not  sold  right  from  the  block  after  it  is  killed  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  Not  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Haugen.  It  is  necessary  to  put  it  in  cold  storage  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  1 

Dr.  Melvin.  That  is  the  general  custom. 

Mr.  Haugen.  For  how  long  a  time  t  It  makes  it  more  palatable, 
does  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  I  think  that  probably  95  per  cent  of  the  meat  that  is 
eaten  fresh  is  sold  within  a  tew  days  of  killing.  Ordinarily  they  let 
it  hang  for  a  few  days  in  the  cooler  and  then  it  is  shipped  to  the  vari- 
ous points  and  placed  in  refrigerator  boxes  at  the  local  dealer^s,  and 
he  in  turn  cuts  it  on  the  block.  I  think  perhaps  95  per  cent  of  the 
fresh  meats  are  disposed  of  in  that  wav. 

Mr.  Haugen.  How  long  should  it  be  kept  in  cold  storage,  or  a 
cooler,  before  it  is  sold  1 

Dr.  Melvin.  Most  of  it  is  sold,  probably,  within  from  a  week  to 
three  weeks.     Boxes  of  meat  killed  in  these  large  centers  are  shipped 

S'eat  distances  away;  for  instance,  from  Chicago  or  Kansas  City  to 
oston  and  eastern  points,  in  refrigerator  cars.  That  takes  several 
days;  and  then  it  may  be  kept  in  retrigeration  at  destination  for  from 
two  to  four  or  five  days  after  its  arrival.  Of  course  meat,  for  instance, 
killed  at  these  centers,  like  Chicago  or  Kansas  City,  and  consumed 
in  those  cities,  probably  would  not  be  under  refrigeration  more  than 
a  week  at  the  longest,  except  in  special  cases  where  some  trade 
desires  it  kept  for  several  weeks,  imtil  it  i3  what  they  call  aged.  A 
great  deal  of  hotel  trade  require  their  meat  held  from  three  to  five 
weeks,  regularly. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  consider  meat  kept  in  cold  storage  for  six 
months  as  wholesome  as  that  kept  there  for  one  week  or  ten  days  ? 

Dr.  Melvin.  If  it  has  been  put  in  refrigeration  in  proper  condition, 
and  is  kept  under  proper  conditions,  I  should  say  it  was. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Do  you  concur  in  that.  Dr.  Wiley  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  not  investigated  that  matter  at  all.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  simple  fact  that  meat  or  anything  else  after 
you  take  it  out  deteriorates  very  rapidly,  shows  it  was  deteriorated 
before  it  was  taken  out. 
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Mr.  Haugen.  Probabljr  you  did  not  understand  my  question,  Dr. 
Wiley.  I  asked  Dr.  Melvin  if  he  considered  a  meat  kept  in  cold  stof^ 
age  for  six  months  as  wholesome  as  that  kept  there  only  for  a  we^  or 
ten  days? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Thut  is  a  question  I  would  not  like  to  answer,  because 
we  have  not  investigated  that  point. 

Secretary  Wilson.  If  you  inquire  into  the  cattle  trade  generally 
you  find  that  in  the  fall  of  the  year  a  great  many  farmers  have  what 
they  call  their  grass-beef  surplus  stock,  and  one  of  the  blessings  of 
cold  storage  is^  that  these  articles  can  be  bought  because  they  can  be 
taken  care  of  in  cold  storage,  and  if  there  was  no  such  market,  I  do 
not  know  just  what  would  be  done  with  that  class  of  stock. 

Mr.  Livingston.  It  would  be  sold,  and  the  wage  earners  and  you 
and  I  would  buy  it  and  we  would  not  have  to  pay  30  cents  a  pound 
for  it.  I  can  take  your  own  statements  and  show  that  we  are  not 
making  food  enough  in  this  country  now  to  meet  the  demand.  If 
every  pound  were  sold  the  day  it  was  killed,  and  every  egg  was  sold 
the  day  it  was  laid,  and  every  pound  of  butter  sold  the  day  it  was  made 
you  would  not  supply  the  market. 

Secretary  Wilson.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  in  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  in  the  fall,  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  farmers 
who  will  have  grass  beef  that  they  will  want  to  dispose  of,  because 
they  have  not  the  facilities  for  taking  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Livingston.  They  sell  it  in  very  poor  order,  because  they 
want  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Secretary  Wilson.  They  want  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  cold  storage  enables  it  to  be  kept.  That  is  not  8a3ring  anything 
about  the  abuses  of  cold  storage  at  all;  that  is  one  of  the  benefits  m 
cold  storage. 

Mr.  Livingston.  This  is  a  privileged  resolution,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  will  wait  until  the  Secretary  can  get  some  information — ^he  is  getting 
it  now,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  he  is — and  as  soon  as  he 
gets  a  sufficient  amount  of  it  to  base  some  kind  of  action  on,  I  am  going 
to  call  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  action  on  it  as  soon  as 
we  have  reached  that  point. 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  do  not  want  to  hurry  the  Secretary,  though,  in 
his  investigation^r  the  chemist. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Would  this  resolution,  reported  in  the  form  it  is  intro- 
duced, be  of  any  value  ?  Should  it  not  go  more  into  detail  as  to  the 
number  of  months  or  days  products  could  be  kept  beyond  the  40  days  t 

Secretary  Wilson.  We  will  go  into  it  intelligently,  so  that  the 
information  we  get  will  cover  the  subject  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Haugen.  According  to  this  resolution  you  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  go  into  detail. 

Mr.  Ijivingston.  He  says  he  will  not  be  confined  to  the  resolution, 
but  will  make  his  investigation  broader  and  deeper;  which  I  supposed 
he  would  do.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  had  you  here,  and  we 
are  greatly  obliged  to  Secretary  Wilson,  Dr.  Melvin,  and  Dr.  Wiley  for 
their  attendance. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.) 
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COMMTTTBE  ON    AORICULTUKB, 

Wednesday^  February  i,  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Scott  (chair- 
man), presiding. 

The  Cecaibman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  This  meeting  of  the  committee  was  called  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Cocks,  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  what- 
ever statement  he  might  wish  to  make,  and  also  the  statements  of 
certain  gentlemen  whom  he  will  introduce^  in  relation  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  25833),  commonly  known  as  the  highway  commission  bill, 
which  is  as  follows: 

[H.  R.  25333,  Sixty-flnt  Congress,  second  session.] 

A  BILL  To  promote  tbs  improyement  of  public  highways,  used  for  Interstate  tniTdy 
military  nses,  and  post-rural  routes:  to  secure  correlation  and  coordination  of  roM 
work  among  the  States  and  the  subdlyisions  of  the  National  Ooyemment,  and  authorp 
Izing  the  appointment  of  a  National  Commission  on  Highway  Improyement 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SetMte  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  Highway  Comiuission  is  hereby 
created,  to  be  composed  of  three  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  as  follows: 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Ck>rp8  of  Engineers,  and  the  FourUi 
Assistant  Postmaster  General.  The  members  of  the  said  commission  shall 
receive  a  sum,  In  addition  to  the  regular  salaries  they  receive  as  officers  of  the 
Government,  sufficient  to  bring  their  annual  compensation  to  five  thousand 
dollars,  such  additional  compensation  to  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  herein- 
after provided  for  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  commissioners,  after  they  have  been  appointed  and  qualified, 
shall  organise  and  elect  a  secretary,  whose  salary  shall  not  exceed  four  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  In  section  one. 

Sea  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  plan  a  definite  system 
of  coordinated  Interstate  highways,  designed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  the  postal  service  and  national  defense;  and  the  commission 
is  authorized  to  call  upon  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  to  supply 
data  and  cause  all  necessary  surveys,  estimates  of  cost,  and  maps  to  be  made, 
and  furnish  all  necessary  stenographic  and  clerical  assistance  required,  and 
the  said  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  Is  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  furnish  all  such  Information  and  assistance,  the  expense  of  which  is  to 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  appropriation  hereinafter  provided  for  said  office.  The 
commission  is  authorized  to  make  such  investigations  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  to  enable  it  to  plan  said  interstate  system  of 
highways.  The  commission  Is  further  authorized  to  bring  about  as  far  as 
practicable  uniform  traffic  and  road  regulation  among  the  several  States,  and 
the  uniform  licensing  of  motor  vehicles.  In  this  work,  the  fullest  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  existing  laws  of  the  several  States.  The  commission  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  report  to  Ck>ngre88  a  feasible  plan  for  uniform  inter- 
state registration  of  motor  vehicles.  The  commission  is  hereby  empowered  to 
apply  to  the  several  departments  of  the  Government  and  to  receive  from  them 
such  Information  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  de- 
volving on  the  commission  under  this  Act.  and  the  heads  of  departments  of  the 
Government  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  supply  such  information  on 
application  by  the  commission,  when  not  Incompatible  with  the  public  interest : 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  Is  esT>ecially  authorized  and  directed  to  supply 
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from  time  to  time  on  application  by  the  comiflission.  full  information  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  highways  over  which  postal  rural  routes  pass. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  suneys,  plans,  speciflcatloua  estimates,  collection  of  data, 
and  Investigative  and  clerical  worli  shall  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  paid  for  out  of  the  appropriation  hereinafter  provided  few  the 
Office  of  Public  Roads,  but  all  such  work  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
cision and  approval  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  commission  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  first  day  of  November  of  its  latM>r8  for  the  tw^ve 
months  preceding,  to  be  transmitted  by  the  President  to  Congress,  with  sach 
recommendations  as  he  may  see  fit  to  make. 

.  Sec.  6.  That  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  he  necessary,  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated^  in 
addition  to  the  sum  already  appropriated  for  this  office,  the  said  sun  to  oon- 
stltute  an  item  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

'  Sec.  7.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  for  a  term 
of  five  years  three  citizens,  one  of  whom  may  be  an  engineer,  who  shall  serve 
without  compensation  and  who  shall  constitute  the  advisory  memb^s  of  the 
commission  hereby  created,  but  who  shall  act  only  in  an  advisory  capacity; 
except  that  these  members,  acting  with  the  commission,  shall,  through  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  extend  an  invitation  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Nicarag^ia, 
iknd  Panama  to  participate  in  a  conference  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington 
for  the  discussion  of  an  international  plan  of  highway  improvement,  with  par- 
ticular relation  to  coordination  of  any  plan  or  plans  that  may  be  contemplated 
by  the  above-named  countries  as  regards  highway  improvement ;  and  that  the 
work  of  the  said  commission  shall  contemplate  the  formation  of  an  Int^- 
national  Board  of  Highways. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  Acts  of  Congress  or  parts  thereof  not  consistent  with  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed.  ^ 

, .  Sec.  9.  That  this  Act  shall  tak^  effect  immediately. 

.  Mr.  Cocks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  any  time 
myself  in  the  discussion  of  this  bill,  for  the  reason  that  there  will  be 
opportunity  for  me  to  do  so  at  any  time,  and  I  therefore  propose  to 
proceed  at  once  with  the  hearing  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  here.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  John  Stewart,  who  will  take  charge  of 
the  hearing  and  introduce  the  other  speakers. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  permit  me  to  make  the  su^ge^tion  that, 
^hile  we  do  not  wish  to  place  any  unreasonable  short  limit  on  these 
statements,  the  time  of  the  committee  is  limited  this  morning,  and 
we  would  be  glad  if  you  would  get  through  within  an  hour. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  TOHN  A.   STEWABT,  PBESIDENT  OF  TEE 
INTEBNATIONAL  LEAOUE  FOB  HIOHWAY  IHPB0VEHE17T. 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  House  bill,  No.  25333,  is  the  result  of  confer- 
ences held  several  years  ago  in  the  State  of  Florida  among  men  who 
were  residing  in  St.  Augustine  during  the  winter,  and  at  these  con- 
ferences, which  in  no  wise,  directly  or  indirectly,  represented  any 
interest  whatever  except  that  of  civic  pride  and  patriotism,  gentlemen 
Wete  present  to  devise  some  means  through  which  there  might  be 
effected  a  coordination  of  the  plans  of  the  various  States  with  ref- 
erence to  highway  improvement.  Of  course  it  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  that  even  under  so  beneficent  a  form  of  Government  as  ours 
it  is  in  certain  instances  and  in  several  directions  unfortunate  that 
we  are  not  a  unit  but  made  up  of  many  States,  and  that  the  diversity 
of  our  interests  at  times  causes  us,  as  citizens  of  the  several  States, 
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to  do  those  things  we  should  not  do  for- the  general  interest,  and  to 
leave  undone  those  things  which  are  of  importance  to  us  as  a  nation. 
No  question — no  public  question — comes  home  so  intimately  to  the 
<4tizens  of  all  the  States  as  the  question  of  highway  improvement 
It  is  within  the  memory  of  men  who  are  alive  to-day  whftn  intimacy 
and  relationship  amons  the  people  depended  almost  entirely  upon 
travel  to  and  fro  upon  the  highways.  It  is  almost  within  my  memory, 
though  not  quite,  when  it  was  a  matter  of  wonderment  that  the  post 
rider  could  go  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  by  leaving  Washington 
at  5  o'clock  m  the  morning  and  reach  Baltimore  at  11  o'clock  at  night. 
It  is  also  almost  within  my  memory  when  on  the  much-traveled  road 
fhis  side  of  Providence  men  with  teams,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
did  charitable  work  in  drawing  heavy  loads  out  of  the  muck,  which 
at  times  came  to  the  wheel  tops  and  made  the  roads  impassable. 

New  York,  I  believe,  was  the  first  State  to  accomplish,  or  rather, 
to  begin  the  accomplishment  of  a  work,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
the  citizens  of  that  State  had  been  engaged  for  many  years,  namely, 
the  founding  of  highways  made  upon  such  a  basis  as  would  make 
possible  the  building  of  a  comprehensive  highway  system  with 
reference  in  the  main  to  the  exigencies  of  commerce,  and  not  so  much 
with  reference  to  the  exigencies  of  politics.  We  have  paid  several 
million  dollars  in  the  way  of  educating  ourselves  in  methods  of  road 
building  and  road  maintenance,  which  serves  as  an  object  lesson  to 
the  other  States,  and  verv  distinctly  an  object  lesson  as  to  the  need  of 
the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  was  introduced  by  Representative  Cocks. 
For  instance,  over  two  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  to  drive  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Wilson,  over  several  hundred  miles  of  our 
New 'York  roads  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  to  his  attention  some  of 
the  needs  of  the  State  with  reference  to  agricultural  development. 
I  remember  that  in  going  south  from  Ithaca  we  passed  over  the  State 
road  toward  the  State  oi  Pennsylvania,  and  from  the  State  road  on 
the  New  York  side  we  crossed  the  line  and  came  upon  a  road  in 
Pennsylvania  which  was  almost  impassable.  Now,  at  various  points 
where  the  State  of  New  York  adjoins  the  States  of  Vermont,  Massa^ 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  one  may  travel 
over  a  highway  that  has  cost  the  State  of  New  York  thousands  of 
dollars  per  mile  and  run  plump,  as  it  were,  against  a  wall,  from  a 
macadamized  road  on  the  New  York  side  to  a  dirt  road  that  is  abso- 
lutely impassable  across  the  border,  or  vice  versa.  Now,  that  illus- 
trates in  a  striking  way  the  need  of  some  fundamental  influence  that 
will  bring  about  upon  the  part  of  the  States  the  coordination  of  all 
road  plans  into  what  is,  in  reality,  or  would  be,  in  reality,  a  great 
national  system.  Now,  we  are  not  here  in  any  sense  as  approving 
of  or  as  standing  as  sponsors  for  national  appropriations  for  road 
building.  That  is  a  matter  quite  apart  from  the  subject  matter  of 
this  bilL 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  ultimate  purpose,  then,  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  to  bring  forward  measures  in  the  future  looking  to 
the  construction  of  pubnc  highways  at  Government  expense  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  By  no  means,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  fact,  I  may  say 
that  our  own  committee  and  our  own  association,  the  International 
League  of  Highway  Improvement,  believe  that  this  work  should  be 
undertaken  solely  by  thfT  States.  But  there  are  now  47  different  sys- 
tems of  highway  iniprovement  which  have  absolutely  no  relationship 
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one  to  the  other,  and  only  the  influence  that  can  be  exerted  bv  the 
United  States  Government  can  bring  all  these  different  plans  ana  sys- 
tems into  harmony  and  coordination.  We  believe  that  this  bill,  if 
the  C!ongress  of  the  United  States  were  to  see  fit  to  make  it  a  law, 
would  bring  about  such  a  coordination  as  would  make  it  possible, 
under  State  appropriations  and  by  State  work,  together  with  the 
advice  which  the  National  Government  could  give,  and  which  the 
Government,  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Page,  does  now  give  the 
States,  to  have  inside  of  a  (juarter  of  a  century  a  system  of  roads  that 
would  be  absolutely  coordinated  and  over  which  one  might  go  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans  or  from  Boston  to  Chicago,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  well  adapted  to  commercial  and  other  purposes.  In 
short,  the  road  system  of  the  United  States  would  not  be  what  it  is 
to-day.  I  won't  say  that  it  is  exactly  a  disgrace,  but  in  many  sec- 
tions it  is  a  disgrace.  It  is  a  system  which  is  no  system  at  all,  and 
the  roads  are  built  without  method  or  farseeing  purpose.  In  some 
localities  it  is  simply  a  Question  of  a  bare  complying  with  the  law 
and  providing  some  patn  over  which  the  farmers  can  take  their 
produce  to  the  nearest  market. 

In  this  bill  we  have  tried  to  eliminate  any  matter  which  would 
give  in  the  slightest  degree  encouragement  to  the  idea  ti^at  we  are 
sponsor  of  a  bfll  to  appropriate  Government  funds  for  the  building 
of  roads.  Now,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  purpose  which  we  had 
originally  in  view,  I  will  say  that  the  State  of  New  York  has  recently 
appropriated,  or  rather  is  about  to  apprcmriate^  the  sum  of  $1,250,- 
000  for  building  a  highway,  or  rather  for  bmlding  such  parts  of 
the  highway  as  are  ne^ed  now  to  fill  in  the  missing  links  m>m  the 
city  or  New  York  to  Rouses  Point  The  Government  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  in  return  for  such  improvements,  is  to  build  a  hi^- 
way  from  Montreal  to  Bouses  Point.  That  will  make  a  great  inter- 
national highway  of  450  or  500  miles  in  length.  I  am  told,  too« 
apropos  of  that  particular  section  of  the  biU,  that  the  States  ot 
Caliromia,  Oregon,  and  Washington  are  now  attempting  to  bring 
about  a  coordination  of  their  road  plans,  and  it  is  the  intention  oi 
those  three  States  to  build  at  once  a  highwav  from  boundary  to 
boimdaiy  alon^  the  coast  In  seneral  it  may  be  said  that  posaUv 
only  a  few  of  f3l  the  States  in  the  Union  are  m  a  position  to  embark 
on  such  relatively  extensive  improvements  as  New  York;  or  it 
may  be  that  other  matters  are  of  such  predominant  importance  that 
this  particular  kind  of  public  improvement  is  not  beiiig  carried  on 
on  the  scale  it  should  be  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  agricul- 
ture and  conmierce.  We  trust  that  a  careful  reading  of  this  bul  and 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject  of  highway  improvement  will 
lead  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  bill  is  a  proper  one  to  enact,  in  that  it  takes 
cognizance  of  instnunentalities  which  the  Government  has  in  its 
possession  to-day.  It  in  reality  creates  nothing  new.  except  that  it 
systematizes  and  brings  under  direct  control  a  worK  that  is  being 
done  disjointedly  to-day.  The  appropriation  which  this  biU  carries 
is  not  in  any  considerable  degree  greater  than  that  which  the  Govern- 
ment now  provides. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  this  appropriation  to  take  the 
place  of  what  is  now  appropriated  by  the  Gbvemment  for  the  oflBce 
it  public  roads? 
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Mr.  Stewart.  This  bill  would  bring  within  the  purview  of  the 
cominission  the  work  which  is  now  being  done,  except  that  it  would 
amplify  and  extend  it. 

Mr.  Lamb.  You  do  not  mean  that  it  would  supersede  it  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  In  a  measure  it  would  supersede  it. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Dr.  Pace  would  be  the  dominant  factor  in  this  com- 
mission and  in  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  can  say  for  Dr.  Page  that  we  would  set 
some  very  vigorous  protests  if,  on  account  of  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
he  should  lose  his  appropriation. 

Mr.  Stewart.  On  the  contrary  we  are  well  aware  of  the  mag- 
nificent work  that  Dr.  Page  is  doing,  and  we  believe  that  this  bill 
will  aid  him  very  materially.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Page,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  elucidate  that. 

Mr.  Stanley.  The  first  paragraph  of  this  bill  provides,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  this  commission  shall  consist  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  and  that  they  shall  be  paid 
$5,000  per  annum  in  addition  to  the  salaries  that  they  receive  for 
their  services  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Boards,  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, and  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  respectively. 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  brings  the  pay  up  to  $5,000. 

Mr.  Stanley.  They  receive  more  than  that  now,  do  they  not? 
Will  they  receive  anjhbhing  additional  for  this  work? 

Dr.  Page.  As  I  read  it,  it  brings  the  salaries  up  to  $5,000. 

Mr.  Stanley.  They  receive  more  than  $5,000- 

Dr.  Page.  I  think  all  except  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
^ceive  less. 

The  Chairman.  The  idea  is  that  if  any  of  these  men  is  serving 
now  for  less  than  $5,000  per  annum,  he  shall  be  allowed  out  of  the 
appropriation  in  this  bill  enough  to  make  his  salary  $5,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Stanley.  In  the  event  this  bill  should  pass  no  man  now  in 
office  can  accept  that  money,  as  I  understand  it.  Would  it  not  be  an 
increase?    How  can  you  increase  his  salary  while  in  office? 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  limitation  applies  only  to  the  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  did  not  know  that  you  could  increase  the  salaries 
of  these  persons  while  in  office. 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  does  not  extend  to  bureau  chiefs. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Is  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General  in  any 
way  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  ? 

The  Chairman.  His  salary  can  be  increased  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  LOGAN  W.  PAOE,  CHIEF  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 

FTJBIIC  EOADS. 

Dr.  Page.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  any- 
thing I  may  say  in  regard  to  this  bill  I  want  it  understood  that  I 
am  speaking  for  myself  and  not  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
any  way. 

The  movement  for  national  aid  in  this  country  has  been  one  of 
steady  growth  for  the  last  15  years,  and  to-day  powerful  organiza- 
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tions,  such  as  the  National  Grange,  are  pledged  to  national  aid.  By 
that  I  mean  the  expenditure  of  Government  money  in  the  construc- 
tion of  roads.  As  I  interpret  this  bill,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  as 
ffood  a  compromise  measure  as  I  have  seen.  It  enables  existing 
Bureaus  of  the  Government  to  gather  together  the  necessary  facts 
and  figures  to  make  a  comprehensive  estimate  of  the  cost  of  one 
definite  system  of  intercorrelated  interstate  trunk-line  roads,  and,  in 
selecting  these  roads,  they  are  to  be  considered  frcmi  the  standpoint 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  the  delivery  of  the  mails,  and  the  national 
defense.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  such  a  system  of  roads  were  selected 
and  an  estimate  made  of  the  cost  of  constructing  these  roads,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  string  of  figures  that  would  startle  any  Member  of 
Congress.  I  think  in  that  way  that  if  Congress  should  at  any  time  in 
the  future  want  to  consider  the  matter  of  national  aid,  they  would 
have  definite  facts  and  figureSj  and  would  know  exactly  what  they 
were  going  to  do.  Now,  considering  another  phase  of  the  matter, 
that  of  education  and  stimulating  interest  in  road  improvement,  I 
think  the  bill  would  have  a  very  good  effect.  The  fact  that  the 
Grovernment  had  selected  a  particular  line  of  road  as  being  most  im- 
portant would  stimulate  the  State  and  county  authorities  to  improve 
that  road  first  Now,  I  know  from  my  own  experience  in  building 
object-lesson  roads  about  the  country  that  when  we  select  a  particular 
road  and  superintend  the  construction  of  that  road,  we  find  that  in  a 
very  large  number  of  localities  that  this  road  is  known  as  the  Govern- 
ment road  afterwards,  and  they  look  upon  it  as  being  a  road  of  more 
importance  than  the  average  one.  They  are  more  likely  to  keep  it  in 
^ood  repair,  and  that  has  &en  one  of  the  most  encouraging  phases  of 
me  work  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads.  The  work  is  started  by  the 
Government  and  the  communities  carry  it  on.  That  is  the  aim  of  the 
object-lesson  roads,  and  I  think  the  provision  made  in  this  bill  would 
aid  a  ^at  deal  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Tjever.  This  bill  creates  a  commission  and  brines  to  your  aid 
the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Fourth  Assistant  Post- 
master General  and  devolves  certain  duties  upon  that  ccnnmission. 
Could  you  not  as  well  do  the  work  if  the  authority  were  vested  in 
you  and  your  office  as  it  would  be  done  through  this  highway  com- 
mission? What  special  need  is  there  for  the  creation  of  this  high- 
way commission?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  work  might  be  done  as 
well  by  your  office  if  you  had  the  authority  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Page.  As  I  interpret  this  bill,  it  does  not  affect  the  Public 
Roads  Office  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  Public  Roads  Office  does 
practically  all  of  the  work  reconimended  by  the  commission,  but  in 
considering  the  matter  of  the  delivery  of  the  mails  and  the  national 
defense,  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  have  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  (Jen- 
eral,  but,  as  I  see  it ,  their  position  is  only  advisory. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Can  not  their  advice  be  had  at  the  present  time? 
Can  you  not  call  on  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General  for 
informaticm? 

Dr.  Pagb.  Certainly ;  but  it  would  not  be  as  effective  as  it  would 
be  if  directed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  has  been  stated  by  an  officer  of  the  War  Depart* 
ment  that  the  War  Department  was  not  fully  equipped  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  highways  of  the  coimtry ;  was  not  fuUy  equipped  with 
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maps  of  the  highways  along  which  the  defense  of  certain  points  in 
this  country  would  have  to  be  conducted,  and  that  to-morrow,  if  war 
was  to  be  declared*  over  four-fifths  of  our  entire  coast  they  would 
not  know  with  reference  to  the  positions  of  the  roads — ^what  roads 
to  use  or  how  to  defend  any  particular  locality  to  greatest  ad- 
vantage— and  that  this  bill  was  of  importance  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  that  it  would  be  able  to  compare  the  maps  and  plans  of 
defense  much  more  comprehensively  than  it  is  able  to  do  now.  The 
same  thing  is  true  with  reference  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
They  are  constantly  extending  the  Rural  Delivery  Service.  They 
have  a  provision  that  no  such  route  shall  be  established  in  territory 
where  the  roads  are  not  kept  up  to  a  certain  relatively  fair  standard. 
The  post-office  authorities  would  be  greatly  benefited  if  they  were  able 
to  bring  about  a  systematizing  of  these  various  State  plans.  They 
would  Uien  be  able  to  do  comprehendingly  what  they  do  now,  in  a 
measure,  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Lever.  Would  not  thepractical  effect  of  this  bill  be  this — ^that 
you  would  build  up  in  the  War  Department  a  roads  bureau  and  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  a  roads  Dureau  ?  Now,  as  to  your  state^ 
ment  that  the  War  Department  knows  nothing  about  the  road — ^that 
they  have  no  maps  and  no  data,  etc. — the  point  in  my  mind  is,  Can 
not  the  Director  of  the  Public  Roads  Office  gather  that  data  and  put 
it  in  shape  for  the  use  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Post  Omce 
Department! 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  mi^t  very  well  be  done. 
Of  coursej  the  ideal  system  would  be  with  the  Director  of  the  Public 
Roads  Office  as  head  and  chief  of  such  department  or  such  a  division, 
and  the  others  in  an  advisory  capacity.    That  was  the  intention. 

Mr.  LfEVER.  That  is  very  true,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  unless  the 
War  Department  and  Post  Office  Department  went  to  work  to  get 
some  iniormation  their  advice  would  not  be  worth  much. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Of  course,  it  would  be  intended  that  they  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Director  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Of  course,  the  work  itself  would  be  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Roads, 
probably  the  entire  detail  work,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  but  with 
reference  to  the  planning  of  the  foundation  upon  which  the  systems 
could  be  coordinated  there  are  the  exigencies  of  war  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  postal  service  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Haugen.  Could  not  that  work  be  done  as  well  by  the  Office 
of  Public  Roads? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  think  so,  if  the  authority  of  the  Director  were  to 
be  extended;  except  that  it  would  seem  to  me  that  some  authority 
should  be  given  to  him  to  require  the  War  Department  and  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  furnish  such  information  as  he  might  abso- 
lutely need. 

Mr.  Lever.  But  suppose  they  do  not  have  any  information  that  is 
worth  anything? 

Mr.  Stow  ART.  They  have  considerable  information. 

The  Chairmak.  This  idea,  it  seems  to  me,  must  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  included  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Fourfli 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  in  tiiis  commission;  in  laying  out  a 
system  of  interstate  highways  it  will,  of  course,  occur  that  there  are 
many  roads  any  one  of  which  might  be  used  as  a  main  thoroughfare, 
and  I  imagine  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  would  be  called  upon  to 
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give  his  opinion  as  to  which  one  of  these  roads  would  most  contribute 
to  the  defense  of  some  important  point;  and  the  Fourth  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  would  be  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  as  to 
which  road  would  most  facilitate  the  distribution  of  mail.  They 
would  not  need  to  have  any  expert  knowledge  of  the  roads  of  the 
country,  but  they  would  simply  need  to  know  in  the  one  case  what 
important  point  there  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  road  wh^^  it 
might  be  necessary  to  concentrate  troops,  and  in  the  other  case  they 
would  require  knowledge  as  to  the  distribution  of  mail.  I  merely 
offer  that  as  a  sujgsestion. 

Mr.  Stbwart.  That  is  a  very  comprehensive  statement  of  the  views 
of  our  committee. 

•  Mr.  Hah^ley.  Is  it  the  puipose  of  this  bill  to  have  the  commission 
plan  a  general  system  of  TotLOB  throughout  the  United  States! 

Mr,  Stewart.  It  was  the  plan  to  have  a  commission  to  lay  the 
foundation;  that  is,  to  have  one  plan;  a  sfystem,  say  from  Maine  to 
California,  and  then  alongdifferent  parallels.  Then  there  should  be 
north  and  south  roads.  We  want  tne  survey  merely  as  a  basis  of 
coordination  of  the  plans  of  the  different  States,  so  that  New  York 
State  in  building  its  hi^ways  would  take  into  consideration  the  ulti- 
mate extension  of  the  nighways  in  reaching,  for  instance,  Chicago 
across  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Inmana,  and  Illinois.  It  is 
tiie  further  purpose  to  permit  the  proposed  commission  to  bring  to 
bear  such  influence  as  may  be  legitimate  to  have  the  several  States 
and  local  organizations  undertake  the  building  of  these  roads.  It 
was  also  thought  by  our  association  tiiat  such  commission  would 
invite  the  highway  officers  of  the  different  States  at  different  times  to 
different  places  where  there  might  be  discussion  of  these  matters  of 
interrelated  interests.  It  was  our  object  to  have  one  system  of  high- 
ways for  the  entire  country,  so  that  one  State  should  work  with  refer- 
ence to  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  other  States  in  building  roads. 
Very  few  of  the  States,  in  fact  only  two  or  three,  have  any  carefully 
worked  out  plan  of  highway  improvement. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  development  of  the  automobile  given  any 
special  vitality  to  this  idea  ?  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  our  people  to  use  it  on  long  excursions,  and  it  would  be  to 
them  an  advantage  to  have  a  system  of  highways  by  which  auto- 
mobiles could  travel  between  all  the  important  cities  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Stewart.  T  will  say  for  the  information  of  the  committee  that 
the  International  T^eague  has  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the 
automobile.  For  instance,  my  own  personal  interest  was  aroused 
with  reference  to  the  situation  in  our  State  in  the  so-called  abandoned 
farm  section.  The  chief  cause  of  the  abandoned  farms  has  been  the 
impassible  condition  of  the  highways  in  29  counties.  I  am  greatly 
interested  in  that  matter  of  abandoned  farms,  and  ours  is  an  associa- 
tion that  has  taken  cognizance  of  like  conditions  in  other  States. 
Personally  I  believe  that  every  State  should  appropriate  directly  all 
the  money  it  can  possibly  find  to  build  road  systems  with  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  farmer,  because  it  is  only  by  the  building  of  such 
highways  that  it  will  ever  be  possible  for  us  to  reclaim  our  abandoned 
farms,  utilize  to  the  full  our  aOTicultural  possibilities,  and  by  that 
means  force  down  the  price  of  food,  which  under  conditions  like 
to-day's  is  bound  to  keep  going  up. 
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The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  that  was  the 
motive  behind  the  organization.  1  should  regard  it  as  entirely  legiti- 
mate for  anybody  interested  in  automobiles  to  press  a  measure  of  this 
kind  which  contemplates  an  interstate  system  that  would  connect  the 
chief  cities  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  have  also  an  as^ciation,  of  which  Dr.  Page  is 
president,  which  has  taken  in  all  the  good  roads  associations  of  every 
character — agricultural,  commercial,  and  automobile — and  everybody 
who  is  interested  in  good  roads  is  interested  in  that  association  and 
in  the  general  project. 

Mr.  Seall.  What  is  being  done  by  your  associations  toward  bring- 
ing these  road  conditions  to  the  attention  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States?     Is  not  that  the  proper  place  to  begin  the  work? 

Mr.  Stewart,  I  will  say  this :  I  was  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Canal  Improvement  Association,  and  it  took  us 
11  years  to  work  the  sentiment  of  *the  people  up  to  the  point  where 
we  could  secure  that  improvement.  We  made  a  compact  with  the 
State  Koads  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Pierpont,  of  Utica,  was  presi- 
dent, that  if  his  association  would  support  tne  canal  improvement  we 
would  support  the  roads  improvement.  It  took  17  years  to  work  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  up  to  the  point  where  they  were  willing  to 
issue  bonds  for  $50,000,000  to  build  the  system  of  roads  which  we 
were  undertaking.  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  spent  years 
in  working  up  tne  sentiment  of  the  people  of  his  State  to  a  point 
where  they  will  spend  eight  or  nine  million  dollars  in  road  improve- 
ment. But  it  is  al^oluteTy  outside  of  the  power  and  influence  of  any 
committee  of  men,  who  have  to  pay  money  out  of  their  own  pockets 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  work  that  confers  a  universal  benefit,  to 
imdertake  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  the  States  the  benefits  of  a 
system  which  would  be  national  and  not  subdivided  as  it  is  to-day, 
into  47  different  parts.  Of  course,  the  work  Dr.  Page  is  doing  is  of 
immeasurable  benefit  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  States  and 
communities  the  work  that  should  be  done,  but  it  is  only  some  in- 
fluence like  that  of  the  United  States  Government  that  can  bring 
about  an  improvement  which  is  more  needed  than  any  other  improve- 
ment in  this  country  to-day.  And,  while  it  will  undoubtedly  take  100 
years,  and  perhaps  longer,  to  bring  about  a  universal  system,  yet  if  a 
beginning  were  made  by  Congress  to-day,  undoubtedly  insiae  of  a 
decade,  or  20  years  at  the  outside,  we  would  have  a  system  that  would 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  systems  of  Europe,  which  it  has 
taken  2,000  years  to  develop. 

Mr.  Beall.  If  the  National  Government  should  take  over  even  a 
limited  supervision  of  the  road  system,  don't  you  think  there  would 
be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  cease  doing  what  they 
have  been  heretofore  doing  and  rely  upon  the  Federal  Government? 
Has  not  that  been  the  experience  in  everything? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  have  had  no  such  difficulty  under  our  State 
system,  and  there  is  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  various  localities 
to  put  on  the  shoulders  of  the  State  the  work  which  they  have  done 
in  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  had  the  effect  very  decid^ily  to 
stimulate  local  enthusiasm  in  good  roads. 

Mr.  Beall.  But  if  the  United  States  Government  should  under- 
take this  work,  don't  you  thing  the  energies  of  the  people  would  be 
greatly  lessened? 
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Mr.  Stewart.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  inside  of  a  month 
after  Congress  should  place  this  bill  upon  the  statute  books  there 
would  be  a  strong  influence  at  work  in  all  the  States  fw  road  im- 
provement  

Mr.  Beall.  Would  you  not  expect  that  if  Congress  should  adoot 
the  principles  embodied  in  this  bill  there  would  be  immediately 
developed  a  plan  for  appropriations  direct  from  the  United  Stat^ 
Treasury  to  build  roads  m  tne  different  States  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  don't  think  there  could  be  a  greater  demand  for 
such  improvement  over  the  country  at  large  than  there  is  to-day. 
You  have  had  introduced  already  in  this  session,  and  I  know  that 
you  have  had  introduced  at  other  sessions,  bills  that  would  bankrupt 
the  United  States  Government  in  24  hours  if  they  were  carried  out 
in  law.  But  I  do  not  see  why,  if  this  should  become  a  law,  that 
condition  would  be  intensified.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  the  opposite 
opinion;  that  is,  that  it  would  so  stimulate  work  on  the  part  of  the 
States,  or  many  of  the  States,  as  would  bring  to  a  successful  climax 
the  work  of  the  various  State  associations. 

Mr.  Stanley.  This  bill  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
commission  to  plan  a  definite  system  of  coordinated  interstate  high- 
ways. Now,  in  the  event  they  should  discharge  that  duty  and  a  co- 
ordinated highway  uniting  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
should  be  planned  farther  on  down  the  coast  as  far  as  Charleston  or 
somewhere  else,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
of  the  War  Department,  and  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, of  the  Post  Office  Department,  should  join  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  in  a  recommendation  to  the  President, 
stating  to  the  President  that  this  road  which  they  had  planned  and 
drawn  on  paper  would  materially  aid  in  the  national  defense  and 
was  very  necessary  in  the  expeditious  distribution  of  troops  in  all 
that  region,  as  might  be  shown  by  a  careful  survey  and  its  relation 
to  all  the  roads  branching  from  it — now,  in  the  face  of  a  statement 
of  that  kind,  would  you  feel  like  petitioning  your  Bepresentative  to 
support  a  bill  carrying  an  appropriaticm  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment for  the  furtherance  and  building  of  such  a  road  or  to  aid  the 
various  States  in  constructing  it  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Speaking  as  an  individual,  I  do  not  think  I  should. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  Government  at  this  particular 
juncture,  with  so  many  other  things  to  appropriate  money  for,  is  in 
a  condition  even  to  consider  that  project,  except  possibly  under  such 
limitations  as  would  make  it  no  national  project  whatever.  I  have 
heard  it  variously  estimated  at  anywhere  from  two  to  five  billion 
dollars  the  cost  of  building  a  road  system  in  the  United  States,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  is  an  exaggeration. 

Dr.  Page.  Taking  10  per  cent  of  the  mileage  of  the  roads  of  tlie 
United  States,  and  the  average  cost  per  mile  would  be  $10,000. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Now,  what  you  propose  imder  this  bill  is  to  enable 
skilled  engineers,  with  the  knowlea^  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  with  regard  to  the  exigencies  ox  the  postal  service,  and  with  that 
of  the  War  Department  in  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  national 
defence,  to  plan  roads — say  running  across  the  continent,  whidi 
would  subserve  all  these  purposes.  Now,  when  you  come  to  run  that 
road  across  the  continent,  a  portion  of  it  would  be  through  a  moun- 
tainous section  where  the  road  could  only  be  constructed  at  a  great 
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expense^  far  greater  than  in  other  sections.  For  instance,  over  the 
plains  the  cost  would  be  much  less.  Now,  would  the  people  in  the 
State  of  CSolorado  be  disposed  to  spend  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
dollars  per  mile  to  build  a  national  highway  when  that  highway 
would  benefit  people  of  other  States  to  the  same  extent  ?  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  work  proposed  would  be  national  in  its  character 

Mr.  Beall.  Are  these  two  departments  to  be  connected  with  this 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  national  project? 

Dr.  Page.  They  would  select  the  roads  they  need— ihe  roads  of 
greatest  importance — say,  for  the  delivery  of  mail 

Mr.  Stanley.  Has  this  commission  any  authority  to  build  roads? 

Dr.  Page.  None  whatever.  As  I  understand  it,  the  commission 
would  call  into  consultation  the  various  State  authorities  familiar 
with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests  and  would  use  their  best  judgment  in  selecting  the  most 
serviceable  roads  for  the  people  gfenerally. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Would  not  that  work  of  selecting  the  roads  that 
would  best  subserve  the  national  defence  and  the  delivwy  of  mail 
and  considering  the  details  of  cost  and  all  matters  connected  with 
the  location  of  the  roads  entail  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  upon 
the  commission,  requiring  infinite  time  and  patience? 

Mr.  Page.  It  would  require  a  good  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  Stanley.  And  considering  the  lines  of  road  to  extend  across 
the  continent  would  involve  more  time  and  labor? 

Dr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Do  you  think  that  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  have  an  hour  to  spare  for  this 
work?  Are  they  not  two  of  the  busiest  men  in  Washington?  I  do 
not 'know  of  two  men  who  have  less  time  to  ^ive.to  such  a  matter 
to-day.  I  do  not  know  especially  as  to  the  Chief  of  En^neers.  He 
is  a  splendid  gentleman  whom  I  know.  I  have  an  acquaintance  also 
with  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  and  I  know  that  they 
are  both  very  busy.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  put 
this  infinite  amount  of  toil  and  labor  upon  them.  It  would  have  to 
be  done  by  proxy.  Why  could  you  not  take  charge  of  this  business 
and  call  for  such  information  as  you  may  need  to  do  the  work? 

Dr,  Paot.  That  could  be  done. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  B.  CAHEBON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FABMEBS' 
NATIONAL  CONOBESS. 

Mr.  Cameron.  To  illustrate  my  ideas  on  this  subject,  I  will  say 
that  I  once  read  a  book  entitled  "The  Highways  and  By-ways  of 
Great  Britain,  as  Viewed  from  an  Automobile.''  Having  taken  some 
of  these  trips  myself,  I  was  very  glad  to  read  it  from  another  person's 
viewpoint.  That  led  me  to  the  inquiry,  why  should  not  modem 
America,  with  all  of  its  boastfulness,  have  some  good  national  roada 
as  well  as  ancient  Rome,  because  all  of  those  roads  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  France  are  simply  those  old  Roman  roads  beinjz;  kept  up  to 
this  day.  Why  should  not  the  United  States  have  national  roads? 
You  can  never  have  any  order,  arrangement,  system  or  method  in 
road  construction  through  the  isolated  efforts  of  the  different  indi- 
vidual States. 
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Mr.  Stanley.  Do  you  believe  that  these  national  roads  should  be 
constructed  by  the  National  Government? 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  will  come  to  that  later.  Now,  here  is  a  State 
over  here  with  one  kind  of  road,  and  here  is  a  State  over  there^with 
another  kind  of  road,  and  one  back  here  with  still  another  kind — 
all  isolated,  with  no  order,  method  or  arrangement  in  common.  So 
it  seems  to  us  that  we  mi^ht  as  least  make  a  beginning  by  having 
some  national  surveys  made,  and  then  stop  right  there.  That  is  all 
we  are  asking  for  in  this  bill,  a  national  survey,  but  this  must  be 
done  by  the  National  Government.  Now  the  plan  was  to  adopt  the 
best  method  of  doing  this  work.  We  believe  that  the  people  most 
interested  in  this  are  the  farmers,  and  that  would  bring  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  due  regard  must  be  had  for  carrying  the 
mails  over  these  roads,  and  that  would  bring  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  considerations  of  national  defense  would  bring  in 
the  War  Department.  We  thought  that  they  would  work  in  harmony. 
We  thought  that  they  would  help  each  other,  and  that  it  would  be  of 
assistance  to  Mr.  Page  to  utilize  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  but 
of  course  if  he  can  accomplish  the  same  thing  by  having  all  of  it  in 
his  hands,  there  could  be  no  objection.  We  would  rather  have  a 
particular  and  uniform  method,  and  we  believe  that  this  can  be  best 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  national  survev. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  definitely  your  idea  of  a  road  survey,  would 
you  expect  to  have  the  roads  actually  surveyed  so  as  to  indicate  the 
grades,  or  simply  have  maps  made? 

Mr.  Cameron.  Only  maps. 

Now,  you  know  the  different  States  are  interested  in  certain  locali- 
ties. It  is  only  local,  but  the  National  Government  can  look  at  it 
for  the  good  of  all  the  country — from  a  broader  standpoint — and 
for  that  reason  these  surveys  should  be  made  under  national  au- 
thority. There  is  this  idea  about  it :  Away  back  yonder j  years  ago, 
all  that  we  had  was  dirt  roads,  and  it  was  incorporated  m  the  Ckm- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  that  the  Government  should  build 
post  roads.  Since  then  the  discovery  of  steam  led,  first,  to  the  use 
of  steamboats,  and  after  awhile  it  was  found  that  steam  could  be 
applied  to  traction,  to  wheels,  and  then  we  had  railroads.  Now, 
with  reference  to  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  with  this  national 
highway  system,  vou  could  go  anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  your 
machine.  Our  iaea  was  that  the  States  would  coordinate  in  building 
these  roads,  but  according  to  a  uniform  plan.  Then  you  could  have, 
say,  not  less  than  five  or  six  roads  across  the  continent,  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  with  several  longitudinal  roads,  one  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  one  along  the  Pacific  coast,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Mississippi,, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  Appalachian  Chain,  and  one  on  each  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  you  would  have  the  plan,  order,  ar- 
rangement, and  method  of  a  national  system  with  which  all  the 
States  would  coordinate.  Then,  I  think  further,  that  it  could  be 
arranged  to  connect  the  capitals  of  the  States— <x)nnect  capital  with 
capital — until  we  had  roads  between  all  the  capitals  of  the  States. 

The  building  is  to  be  done  by  the  States;  all  that  we  ask  in  this 
bill  is  that  some  plan  or  method  be  provided  for  doing  a  work^ 
with  which  we  are  now  simply  groping  in  the  dark.  Tnis  is  my 
interest  in  the  bill,  for  the  creation  of  an  Interstate  Highway  Commis- 
sion.   Now,  I  belong  to  another  order,  the  Farmers"  National  Con- 
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gress,  that  Mr.  Stewart  referred  to  in  introducinff  me,  and  that 
organization,  the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  believes  that  the 
National  Government,  the  States,  the  counties,  the  townships,  and 
the  indi«^idual  should  all  help  to  build  roads.  That  is  the  position 
tiiat  orgjmization  took  in  its  national  congress. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  work  do  they  expect  the  Na- 
tional Grovemment  to  do? 

Mr.  Cameron.  The  chief  thing  is  the  survey,  the  laying  out,  the 
plan,  and  the  arrangement,  and  for  every  dollar  that  the  State 
expends  on  its  roads,  we  feel  that  the  Government  should  pay  a 
proportionate  part. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Cameron.  Because  the  Government  gets  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  or  course,  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  roads  you  referred  to  were  built^  when  Rome 
was  dominating  all  those  countries,  were  so  entirely  different  from 
those  prevailing  here  that  no  sort  of  analogy  can  be  drawn  between 
them  so  far  as  the  buUdin^  of  roads  is  concerned.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  Romans  to  build  those  roads  because  that  was  the  only  way 
by  which  their  troops  could  be  moved.  The  conditions  here  are 
different,  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  troops  will  ever  be  trans- 
ferred long  distances  overland  in  our  country.  It  is  equally  incon- 
ceivable that  the  mails  of  the  United  States  will  be  transported  any 
considerable  distance  overland,  except  by  rail.^  The  rural  route 
system  or  ^e  star  route  ^stem  is  the  natural  limit  of  such  means 
of  transportation.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  as  though  it  might  be 
strongly  urged  that  the  Government,  as  an  entity,  has  no  interest 
in  the  construction  of  interstate  roads,  because  the  Government  as  an 
or^nization  or  entity  would  never  use  these  roads.  The  people 
will  use  them,  but  they  are  citizens  of  the  States.  The  Government, 
however,  as  a  political  entity,  would  never  have  any  use  for  inter- 
state highways,  and  my  purpose  in  asking  the  question  was  to  get 
your  opinion  as  to  the  interest  of  the  Government,  as  a  political 
or^nization,  in  the  construction  of  interstate  highways. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Well,  sir,  the  idea  is  perhaps  that  they  may  never 
be  used  except  in  connection  with  the  railroads.  Then  it  would  be 
necessary  to  nave  them.  That  was  found  necessary  in  the  Confeder- 
ate War,  when  the  armies  moved  where  there  were  no  railroads,  and 
you  do  not  know  what  time  you  may  need  them  again. 

Mr.  Stanley.  They  had  very  few  railroads  then. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Very  few. 

Mr.  Cole.  My  plan  would  be  to  build  roads  in  sparsely  settled 
commimities. 

In  traveling  over  the  old  National  Turnpike,  which  extends  from 
Washington  into  the  State  of  Ohio,  through  Cumberland  Gap  and 
Hagerstown,  I  found  the  road  in  very  baa  condition.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  National  Turnpike  was  turned  over  to  the  States,  and 
sone  of  those  counties  woula  not  sell  for  enough  to  build  one  good 
pike. 

Mr.  Cameron.  The  only  way,  I  think,  is  to  hold  it  in  the  National 
Government;  let  it  be  done  by  cooperation. 

Mr.  Cole.  Is  it  your  theory  that  the  counties  should  construct  the 
roads  ? 
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Mr.  Cameron.  I  say  they  should  build  the  roads  under  the  survey 
made  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Coijs.  But  these  counties  could  not  build  a  road. 

Mr.  Cameron.  Of  course  where  they  can  not  or  do  not— ^but  this 
is  a  start  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  we  can  do. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  idea  is  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  open  the  way  for  the  Government  to  share  in  the 
cost  of  road  construction,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cameron.  I  do  not  think  that  is  contemplated  by  any  of  the 

Sentlemen  connected  with  the  International  Roads  Association.  I 
o,  because  I  am  a  member  of  the  Farmer's  National  Congress,  and  we 
believe  that  the  Government,  the  States,  the  counties,  townships,  and 
individuals  should  cooperate  in  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  discovwed  in  talking  with  the  farmers 
of  my  State  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Kansas 
City  south  that  the  farmers  living  along  the  road  are  opposed  to  it 
simply  because  they  regard  it  as  an  automobile  race  track,  and  think 
it  would  be  a  detriment  to  them  rather  than  an  advantage. 

Mr.  CAMteRON.  I  do  not  feel  the  aversion  toward  automobiles  that 
some  people  do,  because  I  find  that  wherever  the  automobile  goes  we 
cet  improved  roads,  and  this  is,  of  course,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer.  The  farmer  jgets  the  benefit  of  this.  I  think  that  is  a  nar- 
row, contracted  idea  in  some  particular  localities.  For  instance,  in 
talking  to  Mr.  Page  this  morning  about  a  visit  he  made  to  Mr. 
Edison — Mr.  Edison  has  written  me  that  he  has  invented  a  storage 
battery  for  use  in  an  electric  car  that  will  supersede  Mr.  Rockefeller  s 
gasoline,  and  if  he  has  done  that,  I  do  not  see  why  the  farmers  can 
not  use  electricity  in  handling  their  produce  and  carrying  it  to 
market,  but  without  good  roads  they  can  not  use  that  or  anything 
else.  Mr.  Edison  may  carry  it  further,  so  that  it  can  be  hooked  onto 
plows.  So  I  believe  the  farmers  to-day  are  commencing  to  depend 
upon  electricity  as  much  as  anyone  else,  and  upon  automobiles  also. 

Mr.  Pratt.  vVhat  progress  is  being  made  with  reference  to  the 
storage  battery  ? 

Mr.  Cameron.  That  is  as  far  as  I  know.  I  just  wrote  him  a  letter 
and  asked  him  what  progress  he  was  making;  that  before  this  bill 
was  drawn  I,  in  company  with  Mr.  Stewart^  consulted  President  Taft 
and  Vice  President  Sherman  on  the  desirability  of  having  these 
national  surveys,  which  struck  them  favorably,  which  fact  encouraged 
us  to  hope  that  Mr.  Cocks  would  be  able  to  induce  you  to  report  mis 
bill  favorably  and  enact  it  into  law. 

Mr.  Cole.  Mr.  Stewart  stated  that  the  tendency  would  be  to  reduce 
the  price  of  farm  products.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  will  agree  to 
tax  themselves  in  order  to  decrease  the  price  of  farm  products? 

Mr.  Stewart.  In  carrying  out  our  plans  in  New  York  for  the  bond 
issue,  we  met  with  some  opposition,  and  in  an  address  to  some  of  my 
farmer  friends  in  Madison  County,  in  reference  to  the  taxation  ttiey 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  on  account  of  the  bond  issue — it  had  been 
figured  as  several  hundred  dollars  per  capita — I  made  this  statement: 
That  if  they  would  vote  for  the  $50,000,000  of  bonds,  I,  myself,  indi- 
vidually, would  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  farmers  in  my 
locality  to  pay  the  increased  tax. 

Now,  refrrence  had  been  made  to  the  building  of  connecting  links 
through  poverty-stricken  sections  of  the  country,  where  enormouf 
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cost  would  be  entailed  in  the  building  of  roads.  The  most  difficult 
road  project  which  this  country  has  ever  undertaken  was  that  under- 
taken during  the  times  of  the  Comstock  Ijode;  that  is,  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  through  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  That  road  cost  in 
some  places  as  high  as  $250,000  per  mile,  and  that  road  is  still  in 
existence.  So  far  as  carrying  out  the  ultimate  project  is  concerned, 
on  the  basis  of  the  work  we  did  in  New  York  over  a  period  of  17 
years^  it  is-  expected  by  the  projectors  of  this  measure  that  undoubt- 
edly it  will  take  a  century  to  carry  out  the  ultimate  plan  which  would 
be  started  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we 
can  only  lay  the  foundation,  and  coming  generations  can  enlarge 
upon  it.  I  am  not  a  Catholic,  but  I  draw  this  inspiration  from  the 
Cfatholic  Church — ^they  eliminate  time  from  the  consideration  of  every 
one  of  their  projects.  They  work  to-day  for  that  which  they  expect 
will  advantage  the  church  150  or  250  years  in  the  future.  That, 
I  believe,  should  be  the  thought  and  inspiration  of  every  good  Ameri- 
can— ^that  we  do  our  work  not  with  particular  reference  to  to-day, 
but  with  reference  to  the  future.  Road  improvement  is  a  work  that 
should  be  fostered  bv  every  man  in  all  honorable  and  upright  ways  j 
and  while  we  feel  that  the  beneficent  influence  of  such  a  project  as 
ours  could  not  be  felt  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  that  in  years  to  come 
the  country  would  reap  the  benefit  of  the  work  contemplated  by  this 
measure. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  A.  COOK,  OF  MONTOOMEBY,  ALA. 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
sorry  that  T  am  a  very  poor  speaker,  but  I  want  first  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  decrease  of  population  in  our  counties.  You  can 
take  up  the  report  of  the  last  census  and  look  all  over  it  and  you 
will  find  that  nearly  all  of  our  counties,  outside  of  the  cities,  have  not 
increased  in  population  during  the  last  10  years.  That  is  true  of 
Alabama,  I  know.  I  want  to  say  to  this  committee  that  I  was  ap- 
pointed, through  the  influence  of  my  friend.  Col.  Stewart,  as  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  United  States  at  the  Good  Koads  Congress  at 
Brussels.  T  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  United  States  was  the  least  in 
representation  there  and  they  had  the  least  to  say.  Why  ?  Because 
the  United  States  Government  has  not  made  any  appropriation,  and 
we  were  simply  honorary  members  that  came  there,  but  not  as  mem- 
bers of  that  congress.  Now,  while  we  were  there,  each  of  these  other 
26  governments,  or  most  of  them — there  were  27  governments  repre- 
sented there — each  of  these  26  governments  appropriates  so  much 
a  year  for  the  support  of  that  congress,  and  they  have  something  to 
say,  while  I  did  not  have  anything  to  say. 

Fourteen  years  ago  my  county  of  Montgomery,  Ala — Montgomery 
is  the  capital  of  the  State — undertook  to  have  a  bond  issue  of  half  a 
million  dollars  to  build  roads,  and  the  county  board  of  revenue  had 
to  go  to  work  and  hire  men  to  make  speeches  throughout  the  county 
in  order  to  get  the  people  to  vote  for  it.  because  many  of  them  thought 
it  would  ruin  them  in  taxation.  Well,  we  carried  it  by  a  small  ma- 
jority, but  two  years  ago  we  made  a  bond  issue  of  $150,000,  and  we 
nad  only  41  votes  against  it  in  the  whole  county,  so  that  you  can 
imagine  whether  the  farmers  are  against  it  or  not,  and  our  county  has 
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run  from  twelve  to  thirty  million  dollars  in  taxation  since  we  started 
to  build  good  roads. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cook,  it  does  not  relate  directly  to  the  matter 
under  consideration,  but  this  committee  has  been  asked  to  consider 
the  question  of  maKin^  an  appropriation  for  participation  in  the 
next  International  Good  Roads  Congress.  We  would  be  glad  if  you 
would  state  briefly  to  the  committee  what,  in  your  judgment,  are  the 
practical  ^ood  results  that  might  come  to  the  United  States  from 
participation  in  such  a  confess. 

Mr.  Cook.  Grentlemen,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  good  would  come 
from  it.  I  am  a  kind  of  combination  man.  I  am  something  of  a 
farmer;  I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  revenue  and  I  am  interested 
that  far,  and  I  am  also  a  ccmtractor,  and  I  am  going  to  say  this  to 
you.  I  learned  a  ffreat  deal  about  the  building  of  roads  and  the 
maintenance  of  roads  when  I  was  abroad.  I  made  my  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  I  reconmiended  an  appropriation  to  send 
delegates  to  the  next  Gk>od  Roads  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  J^ericans  there  besides  your- 
self? 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes;  Mr.  Hill  from  New  York  was  there,  and  then  there 
were  several  States,  which  had  highway  commissioners,  sent  dele- 
gates there. 

The  Chahiman.  Did  you  all  unite  in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State? 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes,  sir;  we  did.  We  got  up  a  petition  there,  and  we 
all  signed  it,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  this  appropriaticm, 
to  report 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  refer  to  that,  particularly,  but  I  meant 
to  inquire  whether  you,  in  conjunction  with  all  the  other  delegates 
from  the  United  States,  made  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
touching  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  and  the  good  results  that 
you  thought  would  f olK)w  from  it  ? 

Mr.  C(X)K.  No,  sir;  we  did  not.  except  in  a  petition  gotten  up  in 
Brussels. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  of  course  a  petition  would  not  con- 
tain any  matter  of  any  importance  to  us  m)m  the  road-building 
standpoint. 

Mr.  Cook.  No,  sir;  I  made  my  report. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  a  written  report? 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  published  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes;  I  have  about  15  or  20  copies  down  at  my  hotel. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  matter  contained  in  that 
report  would  be  of  advantage  to  everybody  throughout  the  United 
States  who  is  practically  engaged  in  road  building? 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes;  I  do.  You  know,  it  makes  a  body  of  gentlemen 
go  there  who  are  representing  the  United  States  Government,  which 
IS  said  to  be  one  or  the  wealthiest  Governments  in  the  world,  and 
just  sit  up  there  and  look  like  a  block  or  something,  and  have  noth- 
mg  to  say.  It  doesn't  feel  very  good;  it  doesn't  make  a  man  feel 
that  he  is  doin^  credit  to  the  people  he  is  representing,  or  a  country 
like  the  United  States,  and  T  think  the  United  States  Government 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  itself  not  to  contribute  something.  It  cost 
me  something  like  $800  to  go  there,  which  I  paid  out  of  my  own 
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r)cket ;  and  then  to  go  there  and  stand  up  and  look  like  a  figurehead, 
think  it  is  a  pretty  bad  proposition.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  a  good  example  of  an  American 
citizen  yourself . 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes;  I  am  a  good  American  citizen.  So  that  I  think 
that  the  United  States  Government  ou^ht  to  make  provision  as 
other  countries  are  making  provision  and^t  representation  in  that 
congress.  For  every  $50  that  is  appropriated,  that  is  paid  in  to 
the  congress,  we  get  one  representative.  There  were  2,600  delegates 
there  at  that  congress,  and  there  were  27  different  nations  represented, 
so  that  jou  can  just  see  the  situation  we  were  in — only  aoout  16  of 
us^  think,  from  the  United  States. 

The  Chaikman,  The  proceedings  of  the  congress  were,  I  assume, 
simply  papers  and  discussion^  upon  different  methods  of  road  build- 
ing ana  road  maintenance? 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes ;  and  street  building  and  construction  of  sewers  in 
cities. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  they  can  teach  us  anything  of 
particular  interest  and  importance  which  we  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  Well,  yes,  sir;  they  have  a  method  of  keeping  up  roads 
and  building  roads  that  we  have  not  in  this  country.  I  myself  went 
over  a  great  manv  roads,  as  did  the  highway  commissioner  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  McDonald.  We  spent  a  ^reat  deal  of  time  on  the  roads 
observing  how  they  kept  them  up  and  we  took  an  interpreter  along 
with  us  so  that  we  could  find  out  now  tiiey  were  doing  it 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  not  do  the  same  work,  wl^e  we  do  it  at 
all,  just  as  well? 

Mr.  Cook.  No,  sir ;  as  a  general  thing  we  do  not 

Mr.  Lamb.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  that  congress? 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes,  sir;  I  have,  at  home;  but  they  are  very  bungle- 
some;  about  so  thick  [indicating];  a  good  big  body  of  different 
reports,  you  know,  from  different  engineers  from  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Where  can  I  procure  a  copy? 

Mr.  Cook.  I  think  if  you  write  to  Im*.  Powell,  of  New  York,  the 
publisher  of  the  Good  Boads  Magazine,  he  may  be  able  to  get  you  a 
copy. 

Mr.  Page.  I  can  supply  you  with  copies  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Thank  you. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEHENT  OF  HB.  STEWABT. 

Mr.  McIa\uohlin.  What  is  your  idea,  Mr.  Stewart,  in  section  7, 
in  having  representatives  from'  Canada,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  so 
on,  to  meet  in  conference? 

Mr.  Stbwast.  I  will  say  this,  that  the  same  principle  of  coordi- 
nation that  would  apply  to  the  various  States  would  apply  with 
equal  but  perhaps  inairect  force  to  our  nearest  neighbors.  Now, 
we  are  trymg  to  apply  this  principle  of  international  coordination 
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Dominion  border,  and  the  Dominion  Government  has  approved  of 
such  a  project,  and  has  expressed  its  intention  to  build  a  highway 
of  similar  construction  and  width  from  Montreal  to  Bouses  Foint. 
That  is  a  beginning  of  a  work  whichj  under  any  scheme  of  inter- 
national intercourse,  of  reciprocal  relationship,  will  of  necessity  have 
to  be  tak^Q  up  either  by  the  provincial  governments,  or  ultimately 
by  the  Dominion  Government,  with  reference  to  the  ccmstructicm  of 
provincial  roads.  Their  problems  and  ours  are  absolutely  similar. 
We  meet  along  a  frontier  of  2,000  miles,  and  so  far  as  any  line  of 
demarcation  that  is  visible  to  the  eye  is  concerned,  or  any  difference 
in  'language  or  habits  or  manners  or  customs,  or  likes  or  dislikes, 
we  are  ab«>lutely  the  same. 

Mr.  McLaughuk.  We  would  not  be  interested  in  having  these 
roads  built  in  other  countries  for  m^itary  purposes,  nor  tor  ih^ 
transportation  of  the  mails,  nor  for  the  transportation  of  agri<Hiltural 
products,  would  we? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Not  particularly,  no;  but  so  far  as 

Mr.  Haugen.  This  provision  was  not  put  in  there  in  anticipation 
of  the  agreement  with  Canada  for  reciprocity  f 

Mr.  Stswart.  No,  sir;  that  was  put  m  there  three  jrears  before  the 
reciprocity  matter  was  wx)ught  to  a  focus. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  have  not  heard  you  g^tlemen  say  anything 
to  indicate  that  the  countries  the  names  of  which  are  given  here  are 
doing  work  from  which  we  can  learn  methods  of  importance.  All 
the  names  given  are  of  countries  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  very  true.  That  is  put  in  there  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  time  when  our  relationship  socially,  for  instance,  will  be  so 
intimate,  particularly  with  Canada  and  Mexico,  as  to  bring  about  of 
necessity  an  understanding. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  branch  of  the  Government  would  be 
carrying  on  these  social  relations,  the  military,  or  the  Post  OflSce  De- 
partment, or  the  Conffress? 

Mr.  Stewabt.  No;  out  to-day  150,000  Americans  are  going  into 
Canada  each  year,  and  nearly  100,000  Canadians  are  coming  into 
America  every  year  across  the  border.  I  have  heard  it  estimatra  that 
nearly  5,000,000  Americans  and  Canadians  are  goin^  backward  and 
forward  across  the  border,  over  roads,  by  wagon,  rail,  and  automo- 
bile ;  and  we  think  some  time  it  will  be  very  essential  that  there  ^ould 
be  arrived  at,  between  us  and  Canada  in  particular,  an  understanding 
with  ref^*ence  to  the  construction  of  roads.  But  that  is  purely 
anticipatory. 

The  Chaisman.  We  would  be  glad,  of  course,  to  hear  you  at  leng:th, 
and  also  others  you  have  here  who  would  like  to  be  heard,  but  this 
committee  is  likely  to  be  called  to  the  House  any  minute,  and  I  think 
we  will  have  to  ask  you  to  submit  in  writing  anything  more  that  you 
or  other  gentlemen  would  like  to  say. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  would  be  glad  of  that  privilege. 

The  Chaibman.  The  hearing  will  be  printed,  and  anything  that 
may  be  furnished  in  the  form  of  a  written  brief  will  receive  the  same 
consideration  as  if  presented  orally.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  had 
you  h^e,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men* 
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Mr.  Cameron.  Mr.  Chairman,  please  allow  me  to  disclaim  any 
intention  of  discourtesy  to  the  people  of  your  State.  I  thought  that 
was  an  individual  idea. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.  I  understand  it  to  be  a  pleas- 
antly. 

(At  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  proceeded  to  business.) 

STATEKEirr  OF  W.  D.  F0BBE8,  H.  E.,  VICE  PBESIDENT  FOB  COK- 
NECnCTTT  DTTEBNATIONAL  LEAOITE  FOB  HIGHWAY  IMPBOYX- 
HENT. 

Any  collection  of  men  workinc  in  harmony  will,  of  course,  accom- 
plish much,  but^  in  asking  that  House  bill  No.  25333  be  approved,  it 
IS  evident  tliat  instead  ox  being  merely  a  collection  of  men  it  would 
be  a  perman^it  and  continuous  organization,  making  a  persistent  and 
ccmstant  effort  to  lay  out  and  continue  a  coordination  of  highways 
and  roads  throughout  the  various  States.  After  my  own  experience 
in  having  been  brought  up  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  where  the 
S(ystem  of  roads  is  most  carefully,  thoroughly,  and  satisfactorily  ear- 
ned on,  my  own  country  has  always  presented  in  its  roads  the  most 
unsatisfactory,  and,  I  can  say,  a  disgraceful  showing  and  lack  of 
forethought. 

If  time  was  to  be  disregarded,  the  gentlemen  who  are  anxious  to 
see  the  measure  become  a  law  would  do  all  that  is  needed,  but  it  is  not 
a  momentary  or  spasmodic  effort  to  do  something,  but  a  aesire  to  have 
an  organization  formed  which  has  authority,  and  can,  therefore, 
in  many  ways  facilitate  and  expedite  the  betterment  of  roads  through- 
out our  country. 

It  is  not  the  idea  of  the  bill  that  the  Government  should  supplj 
means  for  building  roads — that  is  left  entirely  to  the  States — ^but  it 
is  self-evident  that  energy  and  money  can  be  wasted  by  parallel  roads 
disconnected,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some  precon- 
ceived plan  should  be  carried  out.  A  lighthouse  is  a  capital  thing  to 
steer  by,  but  it  is  a  useless  thing  to  read  by.  This  bill  would  intro- 
duce a  lighthouse — something  to  be  steered  by — and  finally  the  haven 
reached. 

In  continental  countries  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  main  high- 
ways would  not  coordinate  between  the  various  countries  for  military 
reasons,  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  While  the  continent  of  Europe  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  arena  of  conflict,  conflicts  are  the  exception,  if 
the  last  century  is  taken  as  a  sample,  and  the  people  of  Europe  are 
wise  enough  to  so  prepare  their  roads  that  in  time  of  peace  commimi- 
cation  can  be  easily  made  by  vehicles  between  countries,  with  the 
result  that  the  whole  surface  of  western  Europe  is  a  network  of  high- 
ways and  by-ways  of  admirable  surface,  on  which,  surging  back  and 
forth  like  the  blood  in  the  human  body,  the  whole  life  of  the  various 
countries  is  maintained. 

It  may  be  said  that  for  interior  transportation  there  would  seem 
to  be  little  or  no  military  advantage  in  good  roads,  but  the  experience 
of  military  engineers  would  be  oi  vast  importance,  and  to  have  the 
engineering  talent  of  the  Army  in  consultation  would  be  of  the  very 
greatest  advantage.  Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  present  ad- 
mirable  work  being  carried  on  by  Mr.  Logan  Waller  Page,  Director 
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of  the  United  States  Office  of  Public  Boads,  might  think  that  no 
further  effort  should  be  made  to  pass  a  bill  of  the  nature  of  the  one 
mentioned,  but  the  work  of  Director  Page  is  in  the  detail  of  construc- 
tion. The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  a  body  who  will  not  consider 
the  detail  work,  but  a  general  plan.  The  value  of  such  a  body  can  not 
be  overestimated,  and  to  have  the  experience  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Roads  to  turn  to  must  strike  everyone  as  something  of  vast  advant- 
age. It  must  be  known  to  all  men  of  affairs  that  personality  is  always 
entering  into  the  discussion  of  the  direction  of  highways.  Personal 
interest  would  perhaps  be  a  better  term  to  use  than  personality,  but 
my  idea  is  that  the  conmiittee  prayed  for  in  the  bill  could  settle  defi- 
nitely the  question  of  road  location  far  better  than  by  leaving  it 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  tJiose  who  naturally  desire  to  have  improve- 
ments rebound  to  their  own  local  advantage. 

The  committee  would  also,  in  time,  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  national 
licensing  of  mechanically  moved  venicles.  As  time  goes  on  these 
vehicles  will  be  constantly  augmenting  in  numbers  and  the  present 
annoyance  of  State  lines  must,  of  course,  be  finally  done  awaj  with. 
Automobiles  have  largely  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  vehicles  of 
pleasure.  They  will  continue  to  oe  this,  but  be  supplemented  by 
commercial  venicles,  and  what  might  be  termed  purely  pleasure 
vehicles  will  become  means  of  transportation  which  will  work  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  citizens  of  our  country  in  tran^>orting 
rapidly  and  cheaply  workmen  from  large  cities  to  surroundmg  dis- 
tricts where  pure  air  and  quiet  can  be  obtained,  and  this,  of  course, 
will  augment  the  value  of  the  outlying  properties  and  in  every  way 
work  to  the  advanta^  of  the  citizens  of  our  country. 

There  is  no  thoumt  on  the  part  of  those  who  framed  the  bill  to 
directly  aid  automobile  builders,  but  it  must  be  plain  to  all  thought- 
ful people  that  the  growth  of  the  bicycle  and  automobile  has  had  a 
decidedly  advanta^ous  influence  on  road  making,  and  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  value  of  property  increases  with  means  of  reaching 
it.  The  Grarden  of  Eden  at  the  STorth  Pole  would  hardly  comnumd 
conmiercial  prices.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  with  a  system  of  road 
planning,  by  such  a  committee  as  is  proposed,  it  would  finally  be  a 
airect  saving  to  county.  State,  and  central  government. 

The  bill  does  not  create  offices  to  be  filled  by  men  who  would  c<mi- 
mand  large  salaries,  nor  does  it  make  new  positions  for  anyone,  its 
main  and  predominating  idea  being  to  have  an  autiiorized  cominit- 
tee  which  will  be  perpetual  to  carry  on  the  work  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  country  at  large. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  D.  B.  ATHEBTON,  HEMBEB  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE OK  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  IMPBOVEMENT. 

As  a  member  of  the  conunittee  on  national  highway  improvement, 
I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  passage  oi  H.  K.  bill  No. 
26338. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  woeful  lack  of  system  in  highway  improve- 
ment in  this  country.  In  the  first  place,  conaparatively  speaking, 
there  are  very  few  miles  of  good  roads  in  the  united  States,  whidi 
is  to  our  discredit  and  shame.  What  roads  we  have  are  of  a  patch- 
work variety.  In  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  by  the  way 
is  my  home  State,  the  highways,  generally  speaking,  are  a  disgrace- 
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However,  through  the  agitation  and  efforts  of  automobilists,  the 
le^slature  of  the  State  has  at  last  been  aroused  and  it  has  appro- 
priated several  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  the 
building  of  State  roads,  the  State  paying  a  certain  proportion  and 
the  county  paying  its  share ;  so  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  having  some 
decent  roaos  m  that  State.  Lackawanna,  my  home  county,  is  at  this 
time  building  a  macadam  road,  its  entire  length  about  30  miles,  which 
connects  wim  a  similar  road  in  Luzerne  County.  In  this  instance, 
the  cost  is  divided  between  the  county,  the  street  railway  company, 
and  the  borough  and  townships  through  which  the  road  passes.  As 
a  matter  of  public  policy,  this  country  should  at  least  make  a  begin- 
ning  toward  national  highway  improvement.  The  project  should 
bear  the  stamp  of  national  approval.  The  bill  before  your  honor- 
able committee  is  a  step  in  that  direction.  A  highway  through  any 
State  that  has  been  approved  by  a  national  commission  as  the  most 
direct  and  best  adapted  for  the  needs  of  the  national  defense  and 
commerce  would  increase  the  value  of  real  estate,  be  it  farm  land  or 
otherwise.  Residents  along  the  line  of  such  highway  would  have  a 
pride  in  improving  and  keeping  it  in  constant  repair,  and  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  in  the  transportation  of  merchandise  and  farm  products 
would  many  times  exceed  the  burden  of  taxation  incident  to  building 
of  the  road.  An  incentive  would  thus  be  given  the  State  legislatures 
to  appropriate  moneys  from  the  public  funds,  which  in  my  judge- 
ment would  remove  any  possibility  of  the  National  Government  ever 
being  asked  to  appropriate  money  for  highway  improvement.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  present  Congress 
woula  immediately  stimulate  the  several  States  of  the  Union  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  this  great  country  of  ours  in  the 
way  of  better  roads. 

1  have  traveled  from  Maine  to  California  and  it  has  been  my 
observation  that  wherever  you  find  good  roads  you  find  a  prosperous 
community.  Wherever  you  find  poor  roads,  you  find  evidence  of 
decay,  poverty,  and  abandoned  farms.  Therefore,  why  can  not  the 
National  Government  step  in  at  this  time  and  through  some  agency, 
be  it  a  commission,  such  as  is  provided  for  in  the  bul  referred  to  or 
the  Good  Roads  Bureau,  map  out  a  complete  system  of  highways, 
80  that  there  will  be  coordination  between  States  and  a  stimulus  to 
build  suitable  highways  and  thus  place  our  great  Nation  on  a  par 
with  other  nations  of  the  world  ?  I  believe  the  present  high  cost  of 
living  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  abcmiinable  roaos  through  the  great 
farming  districts  of  the  country. 

This  IS  a  question  worthy  of  your  most  earnest  consideration. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  W.  B.  THOMSON,  DIVISION  ENOINEEB,  PENN- 
SYLVANIA BAHBOAD. 

While  the  subject  has  been  very  thoroughly  covered  by  the  gentle- 
men who  have  already  spoken,  the  portion  of  it  which  appeals  to 
me  is  the  practical  lack  of  coordinated  road  work,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  conditions  existing  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  condition  appeals  to  me  particularly  because  I  live  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  which  is  very  close  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  am 
very  familiar  with  the  road  conditions  in  both  States. 
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New  York  State  is  building  roads  to  the  State  line  where  it  seems, 
in  their  best  judgment,  they  are  needed.  Pennsylvania  is  doing  the 
same  on  their  side  of  the  line,  but  as  they  do  not  seem  to  agree  on  tiie 
roads  the  conditions  are  far  from  ideal,  to  sajr  the  least  of  it. 

The  object  of  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  H  national  committee  the  necessary  authority,  so  that  in  a  condition 
of  this  sort  the  roads  recommended  by  the  national  committee  can 
be  submitted  to  the  two  State  commissions  with  a  view  to  establish- 
ing uniformity.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  much  to  be  desired,  and 
wul,  I  think,  be  attained  by  this  bill. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  decreasing  the  power  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Roads,  and  feel  that  the  operation  <rf  this  bill  will 
tend  to  greatly  increase  his  power  and  aid  him  materially  by  giving 
him  the  assistance  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  G^ieral,  who  should  both 
be  consulted  in  any  movement  of  this  kind  that  is  contemplated. 

I  feel  that  the  bill  should  be  passed  and  that  it  will  be  a  very  de- 
cided step  in  the  direction  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  roads  for 
the  entire  United  States. 

At  12.10  o'clock  the  committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
House  joint  resolution  No.  262,  as  loUows: 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Authorising  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  inyite  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Asrrlcultural  Education  to  bold  the  Third  International  CongtmB 
of  Agricultural  Education  in  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve. 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  authorized  to  invite  the  International  CkHnmisfikiii 
of  Agricultural  Education  to  hold  the  Third  Intemational  Gongi^es  of  Agrl- 
cultural  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the  Departm^it  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  In  the 
city  of  Washington,  District  of  C5olumbia,  during  the  year  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve,  in  commemoration  of  the  passage  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-two  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  establlsbing 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  endowing  the  agricultural  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations 

The  Chairman.  Members  of  the  committee  will  recall  that  at  our 
last  meeting  we  had  under  consideration  a  resolution  which  had  beai 
introduced,  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  extend 
an  invitation  to  the  International  Commission  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion to  hold  its  Third  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  ab^nce  of  definite  information 
they  came  to  no  decision  upon  it.  Dr.  True,  of  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations,  and  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  representing  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations^ 
are  here  this  morning,  and  can  probably  give  us  the  information  that 
we  desire. 

STATEMEirr  OF  W.  0.  THOMPSON,  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  OHIO  STATE 

TTNIVEESITY. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Thompson,  in  order  that  you  may  address 
your  remarks  exactly  to  the  point  we  have  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  you  tell  us  who  constitute  the  International  Congress 
of  Agricultural  Education,  how  it  is  composed,  just  what  its  purpose 
is,  just  what  practical  benefit  you  expect  to  gain  from  its  session  in 
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this  country,  and  about  what  obligations  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  assume  in  tendering  to  that  congress  an  invita- 
ticm  to  meet  here. 

Mr.  Thompson.  A  number  of  those  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  True,  and  if  you  want  them  answered  first,  I  will 
ask  him  to  speak  first.  It  was  thought  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  saj 
something  just  at  the  opening  and  then  he  would  follow. 

The  Chaibmak.  Take  your  own  course;  it  does  not  matter  to  tL« 
committee  who  gives  us  the  facts. 

Mr.  Thompson.  First  of  all,  we  want  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  attitude  of  the  committee  on  the  other  matters  whidi  have  beem 
before  th^n,  in  which  we  were  interested,  for  which  we  have  had  no 
other  opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation  and  thanks.  The  hold- 
ing of  this  International  Congress  of  A^pcultural  Education  in  the 
United  States  in  1912  concerns  us  primarily  for  this  reason,  that  1912 
is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  passing  of  the  Morrill  Act,  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  passmg  of  the  Hatch  Act,  and  marks 
the  half  century  since  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  happens  that  this  International  Congress  of  Agriculture 
would  come  to  the  United  States  at  that  time.  We  thought  it  a 
happy  circumstance  to  have  all  these  cc^nbined  in  one  creat  movement 
that  should  set  out  to  tJie  entire  world  the  dignity  and  importance  oi 
dus  work  in  whidi  we  are  engaged.  Now,  it  happens  that  the  Federal 
Qovemment  is  giving  about  three  and  a  half  milli<MM  a  year  to  the 
ajgricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and  ten  or  twelve  mil- 
lions to  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  say  fifteen  millions  an- 
nnally.  It  happens  also  that  this  is,  as  we  regard  it,  the  most 
difpified,  the  most  important,  agricultural  movement  in  the  world. 
It  IS  not  to  be  ocHnpared  to  any  other  movement  in  its  magnitude  and 
importance.  Time  will  not  permit  us  here  to  say  what  we  should  like 
to  say  as  to  the  importance  of  this  movement,  not  only  in  the  States 
b«t  between  the  States,  the  spirit  of  unity  and  cooperation  that  is 
developed  among  the  States  in  all  part  of  our  Union. 

We  believe  that  if  ttkere  were  at  this  time  set  out  in  a  dignified  wa;yr 
the  history  of  this  great  movanent  as  a  sort  of  monument  to  the  agri- 
cultural enterprise  of  the  last  half  century,  and  if  we  were  to  do  it  in 
the  presence  of  this  International  Congress  of  Agriculture,  we  should 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  whole  world  the  great  importance  ol 
agricultural  education  as  a  great  movement  We  have  now  under  the 
first  and  second  Morrill  Acts  $30,000,  and  next  year  will  give  $50,000 
to  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  we  are  now  giving  $15,000  and  soon 
will  ^ve  $20,000  to  each  of  the  a^cultural  expenment  stations,  and 
we  think  that  this  sort  of  recognition  of  the  passing  of  this  legislation 
in  the  half  century  will  be  of  great  importance.  We  are  so  intensely 
interested  in  that  matter  that  we  are  willing  to  beg  of  you  gent^men 
to  give  it  favorable  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  outline,  roughly  and  briefly,  the  sort  of 
program  that  you  would  expect  to  be  presented  at  that  meding? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  has  been  presented  to  the  associaticm^  but  I 
could  not  give  it  in  detail;  but  it  is  this,  in  its  essential  features. 
First  of  all  we  wanted  to  go  to  worlc  at  it  at  once  to  collect  from 
the  stations  and  colleges  and  the  Federal  Government,  in  a  compact 
and  practicable  form,  the  history  of  this  movement,  and  pviblish 
it  in  a  great  memorial  volume.    We  feel  that  we  ought  to  get  together 
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now  some  history  of  the  agricultural  education,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  that  is  a  thing  that  will  be  permanent.  Of  course  a  convention 
passes,  but  the  record  of  the  convention,  the*  great  history  of  this 
movement  remains,  and  that  is  one  thing  about  it  that  appeals  to  all 
of  us,  that  we  ought  to  get  this  matter  organized  now.  Evervbodj 
is  asking,  "What  does  agricultural  education  si^ify?  W&at  is 
it  worth,  anyhow?  How  much  ought  we  to  give  to  it?  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it? "    In  Ohio  now  there  are  half  a  dozen  bills 

§  resents  to  push  agricultural  education.  Now,  the  question  before 
le  American  people  is  soon  going  to  be.  What  have  we  done  with 
this  education?  Everywhere  they  are  giving  money,  hand  over  fi^ 
and  legislators  are  falling  over  one  another  to  give  money  for  agri- 
cultural work,  and  judgment  is  going  to  be  given  on  this  work; 
and  we  feel  that  having  had  50  jrears  of  collegiate  history  and  25 
years  of  experimental  history,  it  is  time  to  get  together  a  historv 
of  this  great  movement  in  which  the  Government  has  spent  so  muA 
money. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  very  impressive,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  each  one  of  these  agricultural  colleges  and  experim^t 
stations  has  given  an  account  of  itself,  year  by  year,  as  it  went  along, 
luid  it  is  because  it  has  been  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself  that 
the  legislatures,  as  you  say,  are  now  falling  over  each  other  to  give 
money  for  anything  that  has  the  word  "  agriculture  "  in  it;  so  that 
the  necessity,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  of  collating  the  work  of  the 
last  50  years  does  not  seem  to  me  so  apparent. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  not  so  apparent  at  certain  points;  but  there 
is  not  anywhere  a  monument  that  stands  out  to-day  that  brin^  that 
whole  thing  into  a  systematic,  concrete,  readable  space,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  the  very  fact  that  such  a  great  congress  is  held  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington  in  the  year  1912  would  impress  itself  upon  a  great  many 
people  mat  do  not  know. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  speak  unkindly,  but  I  beg  to  say  that  there 
are  certain  colleges  and  schools  in  this  country  that  are  as  absolutely 
imorant  of  agriculture,  as  a  matter  of  education,  as  you  and  I  are  of 
Sanskrit.    We  have  to  lorce  this  thing  to  get  it  where  it  really  applies. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  expect,  as  the  result  of  a  work  of  Uiis 
kind,  that  there  should  be  some  suDstantial  support  given  to  the  cause 
of  agricultural  education  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No  ;  I  do  not  have  the  idea  of  support  so  much  in 
mind  as  I  have  that  of  appreciation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  appreciation  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
statement  you  have  made  of  the  willingness  and  eagerness  of  legisla- 
tors to  appropriate  for  agriculture? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  would  be  in  this  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
among  intelligent  gentlemen  like  yourselves;  but  we  are  not  all  so 
intelligent  on  these  things  as  some  of  you  are. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me  for  pressing  the  matter. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Oh,  yes;  go  right  on. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  want  to  develop  your  idea,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  fact?  Does  not  the  fact  that  the  sup- 
port is  so  readily  given  show  conclusively  that  the  importance  of  the 
matter  is  impressed  upon  everybody? 
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Mr.  Thompson.  Most  assuredly,  amons  the  people  who  have  been 
doin^  the  business.  Now,  there  is  no  lack  ox  appreciation  in  the 
mnak  of  those  connected  with  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations, 
but  we  are  only  a  part  of  this  country,  although  we  think  we  are  an 
important  part;  and  now  what  we  want  is  that  this  great  movement 
shiul  be  set  before  the  world  properly  through  this  great  educational 
congress,  which  will  call  the  attention  of  the  world  to  it.  We  think 
this  a  matter  of  extreme  imi>ortance. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  is  it  not  probable  that  the  work  of  this 
congress  would  go  to  the  very  centers  where  vou  say  that  now  the 
appreciation  of  this  sort  of  tning  is  so  well  developed,  namely,  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  t 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  part,  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  publish  this  book  in  a  form  that 
would  send  it  by  millions  of  copies  into  individual  homes? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only,  is  it  not^  the  men  who  are  directly  en- 
gaged now  on  work  alons  some  agricultural  lines,  who  would  be 
particularly  interested  in  mis  world  congress? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  would,  without  doubt^  go  to  all  the  libraries  out- 
side of  agricultural  sources,  as  a  matter  oi  valuable  information.  It 
ought  not  to  be  confined  to  agricultural  commimities.  Of  course  it 
oomd  not  go,  except  as  the  press  of  the  coimtry  would  use  that,  to  the 
county  newspapers,  and  that  sort  of  thing;  but  these  things  nave  a 
tremendous  effect,  and  it  is  marvellous  how  far  they  do  go  into  our 
American  life;  with  increasing  intelligence  and  increasing  reading 
of  the  communitjr,  it  is  marvelu>us  how  far  a  thing  like  this  reaches. 

Now,  the  time  is  gone,  gentlemen.  I  am  not  going  to  burden  you 
with  things  I  might  say.  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  this  fact, 
that  I  am  here  because  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  and  because  that  association,  at  two  different 
annual  conventions,  has  talked  this  matter  up  and  passed  a  resolu- 
tion and  instructed  us  to  urge  it  here,  so  that  it  is  not  a  private  enter- 
prise that  I  am  representing,  by  any  means,  but  I  hope  you  will 
imderstand  that  I  represent  the  earnestness  of  that  association  in 
getting  this  thing  beiore  the  world.  I  certainly  would  prefer  not 
to  come  here,  if  I  did  not  have  to  come  as  a  matter  of  omcial  duty, 
because  I  have  other  things  to  do;  but  I  hope  to  impress  upon  you 
the  earnestness  of  this  movement  in  the  minds  of  all  these  colleges 
and  stations,  and  I  hope  it  will  have  favorable  attention.  It  is  past 
12  o'clock,  and  I  know  you  are  likely  to  be  called  away  and  your 
duty  is  perhaps  elsewhere,  but  I  hope  that  you  will  hear  Dr.  True. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  C.  TBXTE. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  True,  can  you  answer  some  of  the  questions 
I  suggested  in  the  beginning? 

Mr.  True.  Yes;  I  will  try  to  do  so.  I  may  say  that  I  am  here 
primarily  as  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  rather 
than  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations,  because  this  proposition  is  a  proposition  to  hold 
this  ccmgress  in  commemoration  of  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    I  have  ben  designated  to  act  with  the  associa- 
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tion  as  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  in  these  matters.  I  have 
a  somewhat  different  interest  in  the  matter  from  that  which  Pfeei- 
dent  Thompson  has  set  forth,  because  I  believe  that  at  this  time  a 
meeting  of  the  kind  which  we  have  proposed  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  movement  of  agricultural  education  in  this  country^ 
We  are  just  beginning  to  spread  out  affricultural  education  from 
the  higher  institutions  to  the  public  sdiools,  £^>ecial  agricultural 
schools,  and  our  school  system  generally,  and  we  have  also  inaugu- 
rated a  great  eirtension  movement  which  is  to  reach  the  nuisses  of 
our  agricultural  population,  so  that  our  system  of  agricultural  edttoa* 
tion  now  is  much  broader  and  more  far-reaching  tiian  it  was  even 
five  years  ago. 

A'^eat  many  problems  are  arising  as  to  what  shall  be  done  along 
the  different  lines  of  this  great  effort.  In  Europe  people  tatve  been 
working  on  these  problems  much  longer  than  we  have.  Soim  of  tite 
countries  have  a  much  more  elaborate  system  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion than  we  have  at  present,  and  have  reached  much  more  thoroughly 
than  we  have  the  masses  of  their  people.  Take  such  countries  as 
France  and  Belgium,  and  Denmark,  for  emmjyle;  thev  have  httd 
woncterful  success  in  reaching  the  masses  of  their  people,  and  they 
have  elaborated  methods  whidi,  for  those  countries,  at  any  rate,  hav# 
be«i  very  successful ;  so  that  from  that  standpoint,  I  thinJ^  it  is  vtiy 
important  at  this  juncture,  when  there  is  so  much  popular  t^terast 
in  this  great  movement  and  yet  so  much  misunderstanding  of  what 
it  means,  that  we  should  bring  tcgether  representatives  ttom  all 
countries,  and  espedally  from  the  European  countries,  and  have  a 
eonference  of  this  tdnd. 

The  importance  of  such  a  congre®  grows  very  rapidly  out  of  the 
personal  touch  which  men  who  come  to  it  get^  and  I  can  illustrate 
that  by  my  own  experience  in  connecticm  with  this  very  matter. 
While  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  two  congresses 
of  agricultural  education  which  have  been  held  abroad,  I  have  been 
in  the  European  countries  and  have  come  in  personal  touch  with 
the  leaders  in  agricultural  education  in  a  number  of  countries  and  I 
find  that  when  any  question  comes  up  here,  the  fact  that  I  know 
the  man  who  is  working  on  the  other  siae  along  similar  lines,  and  that 
he  understands  something  of  what  my  problems  are,  enables  m€  to 
get  out  of  him  much  more  than  I  can  get  in  any  other  way,  and  so  I 
think  that  the  brining  over  here  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
agricultural  educational  institutions  in  Europe  and  otl^r  countries, 
and  having  them  come  in  touch  with  the  representatives  of  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  all  our  States,  would  be  a  very  useful  and  im- 
portant thing,  and  so,  taking  that  in  connection  with  the  argument 
that  President  Thompson  has  advanced,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  great 
anniversary  occasion,  I  think  it  would  in  many  ways  help  the  move- 
men  for  agricultural  education  in  this  country.  I  can  not  see  how  it 
would  otherwise  be.  Then  we  would  have  a  permani^t  record 
which  would  enable  very  many  who  could  not  attend  the  confewaace 
to  get  the  benefits  in  a  permanent  way  of  what  the  record  is* 

As  rcMrds  the  orwuization  of  the  congress,  at  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Agricultural  Education,  which  was  held  in 
Liege,  Belgium,  in  1905,  it  was  decided  to  effect  a  permanent  organi- 
tion,  and  so  a  commission  was  organized,  and  I  have  here  the  bul- 
letin which  sets  forth  the  organization  and  membership  of  that 
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commisBi<m.  That  is  in  the  Freneh  language.  I  have  here  a  traiia- 
lation  of  the  same,  entitled  "  Regulations  of  the  Permanent  Interna- 
tional Oonunission  of  Agricultural  Education." 

The  Chairmak.  Can  you  not,  without  stopping  to  read  the  ^itire 
document,  just  state  in  a  few  sentences  how  the  congress  is  consti- 
tuted, who  compose  its  membership,  and  how  they  are  appointed? 

Mr.  True.  The  international  commission,  which  is  the  permanent 
body,  consists  of  members  and  officers  who  were  elected  at  the 
second  international  congress,  and  the  list  whidi  I  have  here  contains 
the  names  of  representatives  of  the  leading  agricultural  institutions 
in  Europe.    For  instance,  in  Germany  we  have  Prof.  Backhaus. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me,  but  the  personnel  does  not  interest 
us  particularly.  What  we  want  to  know  is  how  they  are  appointed, 
who  designates  them,  and  in  what  way  it  is  done. 

Mr.  True.  The  congress  originally  consisted  particularly  of  dele- 
gates appointed  by  the  various  Governments  and  members  who  had 
paid  the  fees  required. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  expect,  then,  that  any  delegates  to  the 
oongrees  from  the  Unitea  States  would  be  appointed  by  ihe  Presi- 
dent or  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  True.  Yes;  that  they  would  be  designated  officially. 

Mr.  Lbver.  That  any  delegates  coming  here  from  f oreim  countries 
would  be  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  r 

Mr.  True.  Our  idea  was  that  the  usual  arrangement  with  refer- 
ence to  international  congresses  would  prevail. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  arrangement! 

Mr.  True.  I  understand  that  through  the  State  Department  a 
oertain  amount  of  entertainment  is  provided,  but  that  ihe  expenses 
of  the  del^ates,  of  course,  are  paid  oy  their  own  Governments. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Were  your  expenses  paid  by  the  Government  when  you 
went  over  as  a  delegate,  or  aid  you  go  as  a  delegate? 

Mr.  True.  No;  I  did  not.  The  United  States  has  not  had  any 
cfficial  representative,  so  far,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Our  information  is  that  our  experience  with  inter- 
national congresses  of  various  sorts  which  have  met  in  this  country 
has  not  been  altogether  happy.  This  £k>vemment  does  not  seem  to 
be  organized  very  well  to  act  as  a  host.  The  President  has  no  con- 
tingent fund  to  draw  from  for  the  expense,  he  has  no  corps  of 
aides  whom  he  might  designate  as  personal  attendants  to  see  that 
ttie  visitors  were  properly  taken  care  of,  and  we  have  been  advised 
that  a  good  deal  of  criticism  has  come  from  those  who  have  been  oar 
guests  in  the  pajst,  in  respect  to  these  matters,  and  we  have  gotten 
very  little  practical  good ;  and  it  was  that  information  which  made 
the  committee  hesita^  to  act  favorably  upon  this  resolution. 

Mr.  True.  As  regards  that,  I  understand  that  some  of  the  inter- 
national congresses,  at  least,  have  been  very  successful.  For  example, 
take  the  Congress  of  Fisheries,  which  was  held  here  a  few  years  ago. 
Of  course  criticisms  might  not  come  to  my  attention,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  criticism  having  h&en  made,  and  I  sun  sure  that  is  re- 
garded by  those  who  had  to  do  with  the  congress  as  a  very  successful 
affair.  Criticisms  did  arise  in  connection  with  the  tuberculosis  con- 
gress^ and  I  think  Uiose  have  been  most  pr(Mninent  recently,  but 
I  understand  tibat  those  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  buildmg  in 
"Which  the  congress  was  held,  which  is  the  new  building  of  the 
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National  Museum,  was  not  completed,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases, 
the  rooms  in  which  the  congress  was  held  were  n<5b  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  such  a  meeting,  there  was  more  or  less  noise  and  confusion 
in  the  building,  and  the  criticisms  were  directed  to  that. 

I  also  understand  from  those  who  were  intimately  connected  with 
this  congress  that  the  social  arrangement,  the  entertainment  part  of 
it,  was  unusually  satisfactory  to  the  foreign  delegates;  that  our 
State  Depai-tment  did  eveiy thing  that  they  could  reasonably  expect; 
that  private  parties  assisted  in  a  generous  way  toward  their  enter- 
tainment, and  that  they  went  away,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  feel- 
ing very  nappy  over  the  event. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  interrupt  you  and  l^ing 
this  hearing  to  a  close,  but  there  is  a  call  of  the  House  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  be  obliged  to  leave. 

(At  12.20  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned.) 

(The  copy  of  the  regulations  submitted  by  Dr.  True  is  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows:) 

Begulations  of  the  Permanent  International  Commission  or  Agricultubal 

Education. 

Article  1.  The  Second  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  Education 
creates  a  permanent  comniissfon  of  agricultural  education. 

Art.  2.  The  object  of  this  commission  is  specially  as  follows:  (a)  To  publish 
the  resolutions  of  the  international  congresses  with  reference  to  agricultoial 
education  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  their  realization;  (&)  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  new  international  congresses  and  to  contribute 
to  their  success;  (c)  to  collect  all  documents  relative  to  agricultural  education; 
id)  to  furnish  information  on  these  questions,  etc. 

Art.  3.  The  commission  is  composed  of  memt>er8  representing  the  yarloufl 
nations,  three  members  being  chosen  for  each  country.  The  officers  of  the  com- 
mission are  a  president,  three  vice  presidents,  one  secretary,  one  assistant  sec- 
retary, and  a  treasurer.  The  commission  is  elected  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Second  International  Congress. 

Art.  4.  The  commission  is  authorized  to  appoint  honorary  and  corresponding 
members. 

Art.  5.  The  officers  represent  the  commission  and  see  to  the  execution  of  its 
decisions.  The  officers  also  call  meetings  of  the  commission  and  attend  to  cur- 
rent business. 

Art.  6.  The  commission  is  renei^ed  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  its  memliera 
when  the  International  Congresses  on  Agricultural  Education  convene,  and  such 
renewal  is  effected  by  the  votes  of  the  congress  in  session.  The  short  terms 
of  office  are  determined  by  lot.  During  the  Intervals  between  congresses  the 
commission  fills  occurring  vacancies  by  means  of  its  officers. 

Art.  7.  The  resources  of  the  commission  consist  of  individual  contributions, 
eut>8idies,  etc. 

MEMBERS  or  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION. 

(The  members  and  the  officers  were  elected  by  the  Second  International  Congress,  held  at 
Liege,  Belgium,  in  July,  1005.] 

Germany. — Backhaus,  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Kdnigs- 
l)erg;  Wittmack,  professor  of  Agricultural  High  School  of  Berlin;  Wohltmann, 
professor  in  the  Agronomic  Institute  of  the  TTnlversity  of  Halle. 

Amtria.— Yon  Liebenberg,  professor  of  the  Agricultural  High  School  of 
Vienna,  and  von  Zimmerauer,  councilor  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  of  Vienna. 

Belgium, — ^Hul)ert,  director  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  Gembloux ;  VUe- 
bergh,  professor  of  the  Agronomic  Institute  of  the  University  of  Louvain ;  Pos- 
kin,  professor  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  Gembloux. 

Spain. — J.  M.  de  Ampuero,  delegate  of  the  agricultural  societies  of  the  Basque 
Provinces  of  Spain ;  Botija  y  Fajardo,  director  of  the  Agronomic  Institute  of 
Madrid. 
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United  States.— A.  C.  True,  Director  of  the  office  of  Experiment  Stations^ 
Uulted  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  WaBbliigton,  D.  C. ;  W.  H.  Beal,  dele- 
gate of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  L.  H.  Smitti,  professor 
and  delegate  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

France, — Grosjean,  inspector  general  of  agriculture  in  France;  Ringelmann^ 
professor  of  the  Agronomic  Institute  of  Paris ;  W<^ry,  vice  director  of  the  Agro- 
nomic Institute  of  Paris. 

Oreat  Britain. — Sir  E.  Clarke,  former  secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England;  Theobald,  professor  of  the  Agricultural  High  School  at 
Wye  (University  of  I.ondon) ;  Mlddleton,  professor  of  the  University  of  Gam- 
bridge. 

Orand  Duchy  de  Luxembourg. — ^Esschen,  minister  of  state  at  Luxembourg; 
Klein,  director  of  agriculture  at  Luxembourg ;  Pruem,  deputy  at  Clervaux. 

Holland. — Broeckema,  director  of  the  Agricultural  High  School  at  Wagen- 
Ingen;  Lovlnck,  director  general  of  agriculture  in  Holland;  Van  Hoeck,  in- 
spector of  agricultural  instruction  in  Holland. 

Hungary. — De  V5r($z,  director  of  the  Agricultural  Academy  at  Magyar-Ovar ; 
Alfred  Krolopp,  from  the  agricultural  ministry  at  Budapest 

Mewico. — His  Excellency  Sefior  de  la  Barra,  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
envoy  extraordinary  of  Mexico  at  Brussels. 

Portugal. — Qoxmt  d'Azevedo  de  Sylva,  minister  of  Portugal  at  Brussels ;  Cin- 
cinnato  da  Ck>sta,  professor  of  the  Agronomic  Institute  of  Lisbon;  Luis  de 
Castro,  deputy  and  professor  at  the  Agronomic  Institute  of  Lisbon. 

RusHa. — ^Basile  Goriatchklne,  professor  of  the  Agricultural  Academy  of  Mos- 
cow ;  Kablokofff,  professor  of  the  Agricultural  Academy  of  Moscow ;  Schkatelof^ 
professor  and  vice  director  of  the  Agricultural  High  School  of  New  Alexandria, 
Russia. 

fifirltrerJaikl.— Bieler,  director  of  the  Cantonal  School  of  Agriculture  of 
Lausanne;  de  Vevey,  delegate  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Italian  Switzer- 
land. 

Bweden, — Flach,  chief  of  bureau  of  the  Swedish  ministry  of  agriculture. 

The  president  of  the  conmiission  is  Henri  Delvaux,  governor  of  the  Province 
of  Liege,  Belgium. 
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Agriculture,  Secretary  of,  to  inveeti^te  and  report  on  certain  articles  of  food  in  cold 

storage,  House  resolution  875,  499  et  seq. 
Animalindustry,  A.  D.  Melvin,  chief  of  bureau,  remarks  of,  on — 

Animal  breeding  and  feeding,  241. 

Animal  husbandry  problems,  208, 209, 210, 236, 237. 

Beef  caUle,  211. 

Beltsville,  Md. ;  bureau's  experiment  farm  at,  203  et  seq.  and  230, 238, 239, 240. 

Beltsville,  Md.,  white-oak  timber  on,  204, 225, 226. 

Cattle  and  swine  in  United  States,  number  of,  1901  to  1910,  228. 

Cattle  tick,  southern,  222, 223, 226, 227, 228, 229. 

Cattle  tick,  cooperation  of  States  in  eradication  work,  229. 

Clerks,  grading,  etc.,  213,214,216. 

Construction  work  at  quarantine  and  experiment  stations,  amount  used  for,  221, 
222,  288,  239,  240. 

Dairy  industry,  experiments  in  and  expenditures  for,  230,  231,  232. 

Employees,  salaries,  etc.,  212,  213.  214,  215,  216,  217,  218,  219,  220,  221,  240,  244. 

Infectious  diseases  of  animals,  quarantine  against,  241,  242,  243,  244. 

Meat  inspection,  241,  244,  246. 

Mendels  law,  210,  211. 

Pedigrees  of  imported  animals,  supervision  of,  233,  234,  235,  236,  237. 

Quarantine  stations,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  223,  224,  225. 

Scabies  in  sheep,  222,  223. 

Sheep  (inbreeding),  211. 

Windmills  versus  electric  power  for  water  supply,  206. 

Work  of  bureau,  statement  as  to,  203  et  seq. 
Accounts  and  disbursements,  A.  Zappone,  chief  of  division,  remarks  of,  on- 
Annual  reports,  certain  duplicate,  371. 

Expenditures,  Department  of  Agriculture,  372. 

Salaries,  etc.,  in  office,  increases  of,  372, 373, 374, 375, 376, 377, 378. 
Aleshire,  Brig.  Gen.  James  B.,  United  States  Army,  Quartermaster  Greneral  {see 

Horses,  breeding  of,  for  military  purposes),  479  et  seq. 
Arnold,  Joseph  A.  (see  Division  of  Pablications),  379. 

Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experim^it  Stations,  proposition 
to  hold  Third  International  Congress  of,  473  et  seq. 

B. 

Beall,  Hon.  Jack,  a  Representative  from  Texas,  remarks  of,  on — 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  64,  76,  76,  77,  93,  104,  105, 108, 109,  110,  111,  117, 121. 

Bureau  of  Soils,  293,  297. 

Bureau  of  Entomology,  333,  342. 

Bureau  of  Biology,  ^0,  351. 

Corn-growing  contests  by  boys  in  Southern  States,  399,  400,  404,  406,  408,  410. 

OflBee  of  Experiment  Stations,  453. 

Office  of  Public  Roads,  470. 

Weather  Bureira,  28. 
Bioloirical  Survey,  Henry  A.  Henshaw,  chief  of  bureau,  remarks  of,  on — 

Birds  and  mammals,  importation  of,  344. 

Birds  and  mammals,  investigating  food  habits  of,  344. 

Bison  range,  the  national,  346,  348. 
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Biological  Survey,  Henry  A.  Henshaw,  chief  of  burean,  remarks  of,  on — Contmoed. 

Bird  reservations,  national,  347,  363,  364,  366. 

Boll-weevil  work,  365. 

Connection  (his  own)  with  bureau,  and  his  previouB  employment,  359. 

Ducks,  wild,  food  and  diseases  of,  367,  362,  363. 

Forestry,  seed-eating  mammals  in  relation  to,  366. 

Fur-bearing  animals,  experiments  in  breeding,  369,  360,  361,  362. 

Game  preservation  and  game  introduction,  343,  362,  363. 

Game  and  plumage,  interstate  commerce  in,  344. 

Ground  squirrels  and  bubonic  plague  and  spotted  fever,  326,  349,  350,  351,  363. 

Game  wardens,  authority  of,  etc,  363,  364,  366. 

Lacey  Act,  enforcement  of  and  violations  of,  342,  362,  363,  364,  365. 

Mon^  se,  the,  344,  346,  346. 

Noxious  mammals  and  birds,  349. 

Pocket  gophers,  364,  366. 

Plumage,  interstate  commerce  in,  344. 

Prairie  dogs,  354. 

Salaries,  clerks,  etc.,  in  bureau,  368,  369,  362,  363,  364. 

Shore  birds,  367. 

Starling,  the,  346. 

States,  control  of  game  in,  364,  366. 

Woodpeckers,  injuries  to  timber  by,  366,  366. 

Wood  rats,  367. 

Work  of  bureau,  343  et  seq. 
Bradlev,  Hon.  T.  W.,  a  Representative  from  New  York,  remarks  of,  on  soil  eurvey, 
302,  303. 

a 

Chapman,  Hon.  P.  T.,  a  Representative  from  Illinois,  remarks  of,  on — 

Weather  Bureau,  99. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  112, 113, 119. 

Forest  Service,  136, 143, 144. 

Bureau  of  Soils,  286, 288, 292. 

Bureau  of  Entomology ,.341. 

Bureau  of  Biology,  346, 346, 347, 348, 349, 361, 356. 

Corn-growing  contests  by  boys  in  Southern  States,  400, 401. 
Chemistry,  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  chief  of  bureau,  remarks  of,  on — 

Apples,  260, 261, 262. 

Butter,  and  adulterated  butter,  266, 267, 268. 

Cider  making,  269, 270, 271, 272, 274. 

Cream  adulterants,  267, 268, 269. 

Genera]  expenses  of  bureau,  249, 261. 

Homeopathic  Pharmacopoeia,  recognition  of,  262, 253, 254, 255. 

Leather,  260. 

Laboratory  work,  265,  266,  267,  258. 

Orange  and  lemon  waste,  utilization  of,  266,  266. 

Paper-making  material,  258,  259. 

Persimmon,  Japanese,  269. 

Pure-food  inspection,  and  enforcement  of  law,  251,  252,  275,  276,  277,  278. 

Rents  of  builaings  for  use  of  bureau,  249,  250. 

Rosin,  269. 

Sugar  beet,  260. 

Supplies,  contracts  for,  purchase  of,  etc,  250,  255,  256,  257. 

Supplies  for  other  departments  of  the  Government,  tests  of,  255, 256,  ^7»  258. 

Salaries  of  officers  and  clerks  in  bureau,  248,  249,  250,  251,  252. 

Wheat,  experiments  with,  260,  262,  263,  264,  265. 

Wine  making,  269,  271,  272,  273,  274,  276. 

Work  of  bureau,  247  et  seq. 
Cline,  Hon.  W.  B.,  a  Representative  from  Indiana,  remarks  of,  on  Weather  Borean 

station  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  27, 29, 98, 99, 100, 101. 
Cocks,  Hon.  William  W.,  a  Representative  from  New  York,  remarks  of,  on — 

Weather  Bureau,  26. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  211, 239, 241, 244. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  85, 86, 90, 91, 93, 94, 96, 103, 120, 

Forest  Service,  138, 142, 153, 184, 192. 

Bureau  of  Chemistrv,  256,  259, 261, 265, 266,  267,  268, 269. 

Bureau  of  Soils,  303, 309. 
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Cocke,  Hon.  William  W.,  a  Representative  from  New  York,  remarks  of,  on — Cont'd. 

Bureau  of  Entomology,  319, 336, 337. 

Bureau  of  Biology,  346, 348, 361. 

Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements,  385. 

Corn-Growing  contests  by  boys  in  Southern  States,  398, 399, 400, 407. 

Office  of  Public  Roads,  463, 464, 469. 

Breeding  borsee  for  military  purposes,  482,  484. 

Highway  commission,  bill  to  establish  (H.  R.  25333),  hearings  on,  511  et  seq. 
Cobb,  Nathan  A.,  in  charge  of  crop  technology  and  fiber  investigations.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  remarks  of,  49,  61,  62,  53,  54,  56,  56,  57,  68,  69,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64, 
66,  66,  70,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  84. 
Corn-growing  contests  by  boys  in  Southern  States,  395  et  seq. 
Cold  storage,  foodstuffs  in,  inquiry  into  and  report  on,  499  et  seq. 


Entomology,  L  O.  Howard,  chief  of  bureau,  remarks  of,  on — 

Alfalfa  weevil,  325,  330,  331,  341. 

Argentine  ant,  333. 

Bee  culture,  326,  334. 

Chinch  bug,  seventeen-year  locust,  and  grasshopper,  341,  342. 

Codling  moth,  325,  336. 

Cotton-boll  weevil  work,  316,  333,  342. 

Forest  insects  and  work  in  the  national  and  other  forests,  320,  321,  322, 323, 324, 
331.  332,  333. 

Gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths,  work  on  parasites  of,  habitat,  etc.,  313,  314,  315, 
316,  H26,  327,  328,  336,  337,  338,  340. 

Gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths.  States  appropriating  to  check,  338,  339,  340. 

Gramma  grass  caterpillar,  325. 

Hessian  fly,  325. 

Hydrocyanic  gas  fumigation,  326,  334,  335. 

Insects  mjurious  to  man  and  animals,  326. 

Insects  injurious  to  stored  products,  326,  327. 

Insects  affecting  cereal  and  forage  crops,  330. 

Insects  affecting  southern  field  crops,  331. 

Joint  worm,  325. 

Maple  worm,  340. 

Nursery  stock,  inspection  of  imported,  327, 328, 330, 337. 

Orange  thrips,  326. 

Pear  thrips,  324. 

Red  spider,  316, 317, 318, 319. 

Salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  bureau,  329, 330, 342. 

Sugar-cane  disease,  327, 328. 

White  fiy,  325, 334. 

Work  of  bureau,  313  et  seq. 
Experiment  Stations,  office  of,  A.  C.  True,  Director,  remarks  of,  on— 

Adams  act,  maturity  of,  etc.,  433,  446,  447. 

Adams  act,  work  under,  at  experiment  stations,  434. 

Agricultural  education  investigations,  etc.,  438,439,474,475,476. 

Agricultural  research,  journal  of,  435,441,442,443,473. 

Drainage  investif^tions,  440,  454,  455. 

Experiment  stations,  inspection  of,  435,  447. 

Experiment  Station  Record,  436,  441,  442,  443. 

Farmes'  institutes  and  extension  work,  450,  451. 

Federal  appropriations  supervised  by  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  433. 

Hatch  Act,  433,  447. 

Insular  experiment  stations,  work  at,  437,  447,  448. 

Irrigation  investigations,  439,  454,  455. 

Nutrition  investigations,  439,  451,  452,  453. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  direct  authority  of,  433. 

Publications,  popular,  436. 

Printing  at  insular  experiment  stations,  449. 

Salaries  of  officers  ana  employees  of  office,  443,  444,  446,  446. 

Work  of  office,  433  et  seq. 
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F. 

FoodstoftB,  certain,  in  cold  storage  (H.  Ree.  875),  409  et  seq. 
Forest  Service,  Henry  S.  Graves,  Forester,  remarks  of,  on: 
Areas  cut  over  by  private  lumber  companies,  157. 
Forest  fires — 

Areas  burned  over,  128,  130,  131. 

Causes  of,  etc.,  125.  128,  129,  180,  134,  135,  155. 

Cooperation  by  railroads  in  fighting,  133,  138. 

Climatic  influences  in,  139. 

Construction  work  and  other  plans  necessary  to  control,  134, 135, 142, 143. 

Deficiency  appropriation  nec^sary  because  of,  136. 

Expenditure  per  acre  for  fire  patrol  in  national  and  privately  owned  forests, 
140,  142. 

Foreign  countries,  cost  of  fightine  fires  in,  139. 

Hospital  and  other  expenses  of  those  injured  in  fighting,  131. 

In  British  India,  135,  139. 

In  Black  Hill  and  Coeur  d'Alene  forests  compared,  141,  142. 

Money  expended  in  fiffhtingin  1910  and  amount  estimated  for  1911, 140. 

Number  reported  in  1910,  129. 

Persons  kiUed  and  injured  in  fighting,  131,  132,  200,  201. 

Patrolmen,  duties  in,  and  need  for  aaditionalj  pay  of,  etc.,  139, 143. 

Prosecutions  of  campers  and  hunters  for  causing,  135,  155. 

Suits  by  Government  against  railroads  for  startmg,  133. 

Started  by  railroads  and  liability  of  railroads  for,  133. 

"Surface"  and  **Crown"  explained,  130. 

Temporary  fire  fighters  employed  in  1910,  131,  132. 

Transportation  of  labor  to  nght,  141. 

Troops,  Federal  and  State,  employed  in  fighting,  136, 137. 
Forests,  national:  Agricultural  lands  in,  146,  153,  167,  168. 

Accounts  kept  with  each,  187,  188,  189,  190. 

Boundaries,  changes  in,  etc.,  189. 

Buildings  in,  construction  and  cost  of,  179,  181,  182. 

Cruising  timber  in,  156,  184. 

Dead  timber  sold  in,  163. 

Employees  in,  how  obtained,  qualifications  for,  and  how  employed,  153, 164, 

Grazing,  permits  for,  etc.,  146,  163,  164,  165,  166,  167,  194. 

Homestead  claims  in,  146,  147,  148,  149,  150,  151, 153,  154, 155. 

Insect  infestations,  to  provide  for,  190,  191. 

In  Alaska,  expenditures  in,  158. 

In  Utah,  how  established,  167. 

Patrolmen,  pay  of,  143. 

Permanent  improvements  of.  appropriation  for,  196, 197. 

Protection  of,  expenditures  for,  164. 

Protective  force,  organization  of  and  requirements  for,  137, 138, 141. 

Reforestation  in,  156, 157, 158, 180, 181, 194, 195. 

Roads,  trails,  telephone  lines,  etc.,  and  cost  of  same,  143, 144, 188, 197. 

Secret-service  men  employed  in,  152,153. 

Settlers  in,  valuable  and  welcome,  151. 

Stumpage  in,  value  of,  162, 163. 

Stations,  number  of  and  equipment  for,  191. 

Timber  cut  in,  quantity  and  value  of,  145. 

Timber  sales  in,  145, 146, 161, 162, 163. 
Forest  Service: 

Cost-keeping  sjrstem,  125, 126, 127. 

Estimates  for,  increases  in,  and  reasons  for,  143. 

Publicity  work  for,  159, 160, 161. 

Statutory  roll  of,  176, 177, 178, 179, 182. 183, 184, 185, 186. 

Transfers  of  employees  of,  allowance  lor,  202. 

Typewriters  purchased  for,  and  cost  of,  175,  176. 

Work  of,  general  remarks  on,  125  et  seq. 
Paper  making,  tests  of  wood  for,  158,  192,  193,  196. 
Rajigern'  diaries,  125. 

Reforestation  by  private  lumber  companies,  157. 
Refunds,  197. 
Timber  sales.  126. 

Timber,  free  use  of  and  cost  to  give  same  away,  126. 
Wood  distillation,  192. 
Wood  and  timber  preservatives,  193,  194. 
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G. 

Grabb,  Eagene,  of  Colorado,  statement  as  to  potato  diseaaee,  304  et  seq. 

H. 

Hanna,  Hon.  L.  B.,  a  Representative  from  North  Dakota,  remarks  of,  on — 
Forest  Service,  157,  162,  193. 
Barean  of  Entomology,  319. 
Hangen,  Hon.  G-.  N.,  a  Representative  from  Iowa,  remarks  of,  on — 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  225,  226,  31S,  319. 
Forest  Service,  143,  144,  146,  148,  149,  150,  152,  153,  154. 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  341. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  453. 

Office  of  PubUc  Roads,  459,  460,  461,  462,  463,  464,  466,  468. 
Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  476. 
Horsebreeding  for  military  purposes,  484. 
Hard  wick,  Hon.  Tboe.  W.,  a  Kepresentative  from  Georgia,  presenting  letter  askine 
establishment  of  winter  experimental  garden  in  southeast  part  of  the  United 
States,  427,  428,  429. 
Hawley,  Hon.  Willis  L.,  a  Representative  from  Oregon,  remarks  of,  on — 
Weather  Bureau,  4,  6,  9.  14,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  206,  210,  214,  223,  224,  227,  231,  .232,  233,  234,  235, 

236  237  240  241   243  244. 
Bureau  of' Plant  Industry,  47,  48,  49,  50,  58,  59,  60,  62,  66,  69,  70,  71,  78,  79,  80, 

81,  82,  85,  87,  90,  103,  104,  106,  107,  108,  110,  112.  116,  117.  119,  121. 
Forest  Service.  132,  133,  135,  136,  138,  142,  145,  146,  148,  150,  151,  153, 155,  156, 
158,  159, 160,  161,  162,  163,  164.  165,  166,  176, 177,  178,  179,  181,  183,  184,  185, 
186,  187,  188,  190,  194,  195,  197,  198,  199,  200,  201. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  255,  257,  261,  262,  263,  264,  265,  270,  271,  272,  273,  274. 
Bureau  of  Soils.  288,  291,  299,  307,  309,  810,  311,  312,  314. 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  313,  317,  318,  319,  320,  321,  322,  323,  324,  327,  328,  330, 

331,  332,  333,  335,  336. 
Bureau  of  Biology,  348,  349,  352,  356,  359,  361,  362,  363,  364,  365. 
Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements,  373. 
Division  of  Publications.  392,  393. 
Corn-growing  contests,  by  boys  in  Southern  States,  400,  401,  403,  405,  406,  407, 

408,  409. 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  421. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  440, 441,  442,  443,  444,  445, 446, 447, 448,  452,  453, 

454. 
Office  of  Public  Roads,  464, 466, 468, 472. 
Horse  breeding  for  military  purposes,  482. 
Hopkins,  A.  D.     (See  Bureau  of  Entomology.) 
Horses: 

Breeding  of,  for  military  purposes — 

Q.  M.  Gen.  Aleshire,  United  States  Army,  remarks  of,  on,  479  et  seq. 
Question  taken  up  by  War  Department  with  Department  of  Agriculture,  480. 
Draft  animals,  horses  as  com  pared  with  mules,  480. 
Cavalry  and  Artillery  remounts- 
Required  yearly  for  United  States  Army,  481. 
Average  price  of,  480, 483, 484. 
Purchase  of,  in  Australia,  482. 
Western  ranchers,  why  not  breeding,  483. 
Stallions,  put  out  by  Jockey  Club  in  State  of  New  York,  484. 
Rommel,  Dr.  Geo.  M.,  statement  as  to  horse  breeding  for  military  purposes, 
485  et  seq.  "* 

Howard,  Dr.  L.  O.     (See  Bureau  of  Entomologv.) 
Howell,  Hon.  Joseph,  a  Representative  from  Utah,  remarks  of,  on— 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  84,  85. 

Forest  Service,  133,  135,  139,  145,  154,  155,  157,  162,  166,  167,  196. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  211,  225. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  262.* 
Bureau  of  Entomolojjry,  334,  338,  341. 
Bureau  of  Biology,  345,  352,  353,  361,  362,  363,  365. 
Corn-growing  contests  by  boys  in  Southern  States,  401,  402,  404,  405. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  454,  455. 
Office  of  Public  Roads,  458,  459,  472. 
Highway  Commission,  bill  to  establish  (H.  R,  25333),  hearings  on,  511  et  seq. 
Hunter,  W.  D.    (See  Bureau  of  Entomology.) 
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Jordan,  W.  H.,  president  of  Association  of  American  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta 
tions,  remarks  of,  473  et  seq. 

K. 
Knapp,  S.  A.  (see  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry),  101  et  seq. 

L. 

Lamb,  Hon.  John,  a  Representative  from  Virginia,  remarks  of,  on — 

Weather  Bureau,  4,  5,  7,  8,  11,  16,  20,  21,  26,  28,  99. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  50,  75,  76,  77,  80,  81,  82,  84,  85,  86,  90,  91,  94, 96, 103, 
105,  108,  109,  111,  113,  114,  117,  119,  121. 

Forest  Service,  145,  162,  184,  187,  188,  189,  190,  191,  192,  193. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  222.  225,  226,  228,  229,  232,  236,  239,  244,  246. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  248,  254,  263,  266,  271,  272,  273. 

Bureau  of  Soils,  297,  300,  301. 

Bureau  of  Entomology,  314,  332,  334,  342. 

Bureau  of  Biology,  349. 

Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements,  375,  376,  378. 

Division  of  Publications,  382,  383,  384,  386,  391,  392. 

Corn-growing  contests  by  boys  in  Southern  States,  397,  398,  399,  400,  401,  403, 
404,  405,  407,  408. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  442,  446,  450,  451,  452,  453,  454. 

Office  of  Public  Roads,  458,  470. 

Horse  breeding  for  military  purposes,  482. 
Lee,  Hon.  Gordon,  a  Representative  from  Georgia,  remarks  of,  on — 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  226,  227. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  53,  57,  80,  83,  84,  87,  91,  109,  110,  111. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  260,  265,  268,  269. 

Bureau  of  Entomology,  327,  328. 

Corn-growing  contests  by  boj^s  in  Southern  States,  398,  404,  406,  406. 
Lever,  Hon.  A.  F.,  a  Representative  from  South  Carolina,  remarks  of,  on — 

Weather  Bureau,  4,  8,  10.  20,  23,  27,  28. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  207,  211,  221,  227,  228,  229. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  47, 48, 53, 54, 56, 65, 71, 72, 85, 90, 103, 104, 109, 114, 115, 
120, 121. 

Forest  Service,  131, 134, 135, 138, 139, 152, 154, 160, 161, 164, 165, 191, 202. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  259, 265, 266, 268. 

Bureau  of  Soils,  284, 285, 286, 289, 290, 291, 292, 305. 

Bureau  of  Entomology,  316, 317, 318, 319, 335, 336. 

Bureau  of  Biology,  351, 354, 363, 364. 

Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements,  373. 

Corn-growing  contests  by  boys  in  Southern  States,  398, 400, 402, 405, 406, 407, 408. 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  414, 415, 416, 418, 425. 

Horses,  breeding  of,  for  military  purposes,  484. 

Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  StationB,  437, 
438,440. 
Library,  Department  of  Agriculture,  statement  in  regard  to,  431, 432. 
Livingston.  Hon.  Leonidas  F.,  a  Representative  from  Georgia,  remarks  of,  on  House 
resolution  875,  foodstuffs  in  cold  storage,  449  et  seq. 

M. 

Melvin,  A.  D.  {see  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry),  203  et  seq[. 

McDermott,  Hon.  James  T.,  a  Representative  from  Illinois,  remarks  of,  on — 

Weather  Bureau,  18,  26,  28. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  218,  219,  220,  221,  233,  244,  245. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  116. 

Forest  Service,  132,  133. 

Horses,  breeding  of,  for  military  purposes,  483. 
McLaughlin,  Hon.  James  C,  a  Representative  from  Michigan,  remarks  of,  on — 

Weather  Bureau,  27,  28. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  206,  234,  237,  241,  242,  243. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  55,  56,  114,  119. 
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MclAOghlin,  Hon.  James  C,  a  Representative  from  Michigan,  remarks  of,  on — Con. 

Forest  Service,  126,  131,  132,  133,  138,  139. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  261,  262,  266,  270,  271. 

Bureau  of  Soils,  286,  287,  291,  297,  299,  303,  305,  306,  310.  311. 

Bureau  of  Entomology,  314, 315. 321, 322, 323, 328, 330, 331, 332, 387, 338, 339. 

Bureau  of  Biology,  345,  351. 

Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements,  374. 

Corn-growing  contests  by  boys  in  Southern  States,  406,  408. 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  419,  420. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  443,  444. 

Office  of  Public  Roads,  459,  460,  461,  462,  465,  470.  471. 

Association  of  American  Am-icultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  475. 
Moore,  Willis  L.  (see  Weather  Bureau),  2  et  seq. 


Orton,  W.  A.  (see  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  J,  308  et  seq. 
Olmsted,  Victor  H.  (see  Bureau  of  Statistics) ,  413  et  seq. 

P. 

Plummer,  Fred  G.  (see  Forest  Service),  144,  177,  179,  197. 

Potato,  diseases  of  (see  Grubb,  Eugene,  of  Colorado),  304  et  seq. 

Plant  Industry,  G.  Harold  Powell,  Acting  Chief  of  Bureau,  remarks  of,  on — 

Apple  and  peach  diseases^  spray  for,  etc.,  31,  45. 

Agricultural  crops,  handlme  ot\  37. 

Abandoned  farms  in  New  York,  96. 

Arlington  Experiment  Station,  92. 

Barley,  36. 

Beet  sugar  factories  closed,  84. 

Boys'  com  clubs.  111,  119. 

Blister  rust  of  white  pine,  32. 

Bv-products  from  paper-making  plants,  79,  80,  81,  82,  83. 

Cnestnut,  bark  diseases  of  the,  32. 

Cotton,  handling,  diseases  of,  boll  weevil,  etc.,  33,  38.  49,  53,  65,  77,  86,  87,  101 
to  120. 

Cotton-picking  machine,  108,  109,  110. 

Cotton  standards,  36,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66. 

Camphor,  50,  51. 

Crop  technology,  51,  52. 

Congressional  seeds,  94,  95,  96. 

Com  breeding,  71. 

Commission  men,  90, 91. 

Date  industry,  The,  35, 47, 48, 49. 

Dry-land  agriculture,  39, 70, 71, 87, 88, 89. 

Dry-land  farms,  71. 

Demonstration  work,  39, 40, 96. 

Drug  plant  and  tea  culture,  50, 51. 

Experiment  gardens  and  grounds,  91, 92. 

Fig  industry,  The. 

Froit,  growing,  transportation,  storage,  and  marketing,  37,  77, 89, 90. 

Farm  management,  39, 86. 

Forest  trees,  diseases  of,  45. 

Forage  crops,  diseases  of,  seeds  of,  etc.,  46, 72, 73, 74, 76, 96, 97. 

Fiber  plants,  51, 52,  77,  78,  79, 80, 81. 

Fort  Brown,  Tex. :  Testing  garden  at,  92, 93. 

Gardens  and  grounds,  experiment,  91, 92. 

Grain,  production,  testing,  handling,  grading,  and  transportation,  38,  66,  67,  68, 
69, 71. 

Grazing  lands,  85, 86. 

Garden,  testing,  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  92, 93. 

Hops,  50. 

Irrigation  projects,  39. 

Lines  of  work  closed  during  1910, 42. 

Oats,  36, 71. 

Opium,  51. 
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Plant  Industry,  G.  Harold  Powell,  Acting  Chief  of  Bureau,  remarks  of,  on — G<mf  d 

Paprika,  50. 

Potatoes,  34, 92. 

Paper  plant  investigations,  36. 

Peanuts,  41. 

Plant  nutrition,  49. 

Plant  introduction,  41. 

Peach  and  apple  diseases,  spray  for,  etc.,  31,45. 

Perfumery,  50. 

Paper  making,  plants  used  for,  77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82. 

Red  }>epper,  34. 

Reclaimed  lands,  90. 

Rice,  71, 72. 

Spray  for  apple  and  peach  diseases,  31, 45. 

Salaries,  officers  and  employees,  93, 94. 

Soil  bacteriology,  49. 

Seeds,  to  collect,  purchase,  propagate,  test,  etc.,  70, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 97. 

Seeds,  congressional,  94, 95, 96. 

Seeds,  increased  cost  of,  74. 

Sisal,  52. 

Sugar-oroducing  plants  and  diseases  of,  83, 84, 85, 89. 

Tea  culture,  50. 

Tobacco.  72, 77. 

White  pine,  blister  rust  of,  32. 
.  Wheat  mve^tigations,  35. 

Water  purification,  49. 

Work  of  bureau,  31  et  seq. 
Plumley,  Hon.  Frank,  a  Representative  from  Vermont,  remarks  of,  on  Weather 

Bureau,  5. 
Page,  Logan  W.  («««  Office  of  Public  Roads),  457  et  seq. 
Publications,  Joseph  A.  Arnold,  chief  of  division  of,  remarks  of,  on — 

Electric  current,  how  supplied  for  division,  392,  393. 

Mailing  devices  and  other  labor-saving  machinery,  386. 

Mailing  lists,  etc.,  386,  387,  388,  389,  390,  391. 

Publications  of  department,  381,  382. 

Salaries,  increases,  promotions,  etc.,  382,  383,  384,  385,  386. 

Salaries  of  men  and  women  employees  compiared,  385. 

Work  of  division,  379  et  seq. 

R. 

Roads,  office  of  public,  Logan  W.  Page,  director,  remarks  of,  on — 
Brick  pavements,  470. 
Cement  paving,  461,  462,  464. 
For  bridge  work,  463. 
For  construction  work,  462,  463. 
Concrete,  cement  and  oil  mixture,  457,  458,  459,  460,  461. 

Patent  for,  465. 
International  Roads  Congress,  471. 
Road-making  machinery,  467. 

Roads,  obiect  lesson  on  Government  reservations,  468,  469,  470. 
Roads,  public,  maintenance  of.  States  providing  for,  469,  470. 
Salaries,  officers  and  employees,  465,  466,  467. 
Work  of  office,  457  et  seq. 

Roads,  promote  the  improvement  of  (H.  R.  25333),  hearings  on,  511  et  seq. 
Rommel,  Dr.  Geo.  M.     (See  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  Horse  breeding  for  mili- 
tary purposes. ) 
Rucker,  Hon.  Wm.  W.,  a  Representative  from  Missouri,  remarks  of,  on — 
Weather  Bureau,  8. 
■  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  207,  223,  224,  225,  227,  234,  236,  243. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  95,  109,  113,  114,  117,  118,  122. 
Forest  Service,  182. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  258,  260,  264,  267,  269. 
Corn-growing  contests  by  boys  in  Southern  States,  404,  411. 
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s. 

Scott,  Hon.  Charles  F.,  a  Representative  from  Kansas  and  chairman  of  Committee 
on  Agriculture^  House  of  Kepresentatives,  introductory  and  other  remarks  and 
interrogations  m  the  hearings,  on — 
Wea&er  Bureau,  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20, 

21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  28,  29,  98,  99. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  31,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55.  57, 

58,  59.  60,  61,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  81, 

83,  84,  86,  87,  88,  89,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  101,  102,  104,  105,  106, 107, 108, 

109,  110,  111,  112,  113,  114,  115,  116,  117,  119,  120,  121,  122. 
Forest  Service,  123,  124,  125,  126,  127,  128,  130,  131,  132,  133,  134,  135,  136, 137, 

139,  142,  143,  144,  145,  146,  147,  148,  160,  151,  154,  155,  157,  158,  159,  160,  161, 

162,  163,  167,  168.  169,  171,  172,  173,  175,  176,  177.  178,  17m,  180,  181,  182, 183, 

184,  185,  186,  187,  188,  189,  190,  191,  192,  193,  194,  195,  196,  197,  198,  199,  200, 

201,  202. 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 213, 214, 

215, 216, 217, 218. 219, 220, 221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 229,  230,  231,  232,  233, 

234, 235, 236, 237, 238. 239, 240, 241, 243. 245. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  247, 248, 249, 250, 251.  252,  254,  255,  256,  257,  258,  259,  260, 

261, 262, 263, 264, 267, 268, 269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 274. 
Bureau  of  Soils,  279, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 295, 296, 

297, 298, 299, 300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 307, 308, 309, 310, 311, 312. 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  313,  314, 315, 316, 320, 321, 322, 329, 330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 

335  336  338  339  340  341  342. 
Bureau  of'  Biology,  343,  345, 346, 347, 348, 349, 350, 351, 353, 356, 357, 358, 359, 360, 

361,362,363,364,365. 
Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements,  367, 372, 373, 374, 375, 376, 377, 378. 
Division  of  Publications,  379,  382,  383,  384,  385,  386,  387,  391,  392,  393. 
Corn-growing  contests  by  boys  in  Southern  States,  395,  396,  397,  398,  399,  400, 

401,  402,  403,  404,  405,  406,  407,  408,  410,  411. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  413,  414,  415,  416,  417,  418,  419,  420,  421,  422,  423,  424,  425. 
Library,  431,  432. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  433,  437,  441,  442,  443,  444,  445,  446,447,448,449, 

450  451   452  454  455 
Office'  of  Public  Roads,  455,  458,  461,  462.  464, 465, 466, 467, 468. 469, 470, 471, 472. 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  473, 475, 

476,  477,  478. 
Horses,  breeding  of  for  military  purposes,  479,  480,  481,  482,  484. 
Soils,  Milton  Whitney,  chief  of  bureau  of,  remarks  of,  on— 
Areas  surveyed,  279,  280,  292,  293. 
Fertilizers,  use  of,  284,  285,  286,  287,  288,  291. 
General  expenses,  increases,  etc.,  300,  301. 
Great  Plains  region  as  farming  country,  280,  281. 
Peach  and  apple  soils,  291. 

Poisoning  ground  by  nonrotation  of  crops,  288,  289,  290,  291. 
Publicity  agent,  duties  of,  etc.,  294,  295,  296,  297,  298,  299. 
Soil  laboratories,  281,  282. 

Soil  survey.  States  appropriating  for  and  cooperating,  280,  301. 
Soil  survey,  parties  in  the  field,  300. 
Soil  water  investigations,  283,  300,  301,  302. 

Salaries,  officers  and  employees.  293, 294, 295, 296, 297, 298, 299, 300. 
Work  of  Bureau,  279  et  seq. 
Stanley,  Hon.  Augustus  0.,  a  Representative  from  Kentucky,  remarks  of,  on — 
Forest  Service,  132, 134, 155, 167, 174, 175, 181, 182, 196, 199. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  211, 244. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  255, 258, 259, 260, 263, 269, 270, 271, 274, 275. 
Bureau  of  Soils,  293. 

Bureau  of  Biology,  344, 346, 347, 351, 353, 356. 

Com-gro\ving  contests  by  boys  in  Southern  States,  398, 400, 401, 406, 407, 409, 410. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  455. 
Office  of  Public  Roads,  471. 

Horses,  breeding  of,  for  military  purposes,  482,  484. 
Statistics,  Victor  H.  Olmsted,  chief  of  bureau,  remarks  of,  on — 
Cotton,  statistics  on  certain  lon^  staple,  425. 
Crop  Reporter,  how  and  when  issued,  416. 
Crop  reporters,  organization,  pay.  and  duties  of,  415,  421,  422,  424. 
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statistics,  Victor  H.  Olmsted,  chief  of  bareaa,  remarks  of,  on — Continaed. 
Crops,  report  on  cost  of  producing,  421,  422,  423,  424,  426. 
International  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  417. 

Organization  of  crop  reporters,  their  duties,  pay,  etc.,  415,  421,  422,  424. 
Salaries;  officers,  employees,  etc.,  418,  419,  420,  421,  424. 
Sources  of  information  for  reports,  415,  416,  417. 
Special  crop  inquiries,  414. 
Special  reports,  414. 
Wheat  and  com,  production  of  different  countries  compared,  417,  418. 

T. 

True,  A.  C.  {see  Office  of  Experiment  Stations),  433  et  seq. 

W. 

Weather  Bureau,  Willis  L.  Moore,  chief  of,  remarks  of,  on — 

Buildings,  temporary,  erection  of,  etc.,  24,  25. 

Evaporation  work,  Salton  Sea,  etc.,  24,  25,  26. 

Flood  service,  3. 

Fuel,  gas,  electricity,  etc.,  estimates  for,  15,  16, 

Hurricanes,  West  Indies,  Cuba,  and  Florida,  2,  3,  16,  17. 

Inspectors  and  subinspectors,  18. 

Instruments,  shelters,  apparatus,  etc,  estimates  for,  16. 

Mount  Weather,  3. 

Official  traveling  expenses,  estimates  for  and  expenditures  for,  17, 18. 

Rent  of  offices,  etc.,  estimates  for,  17. 

Run-off  measurements  in  cooperation  with  Forest  Service,  3,  4,  6,  6,  24. 

Salaries;  officers  and  employees,  6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 18, 19. 

Seismology,  estimates  and  reasons  for  stations,  20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 

Salton  Sea,  evaporation  work  at,  24,  25,  26. 

Stations,  Weather  Bureau- 
Requests  for  establishment  of,  26,  27. 
Cost  of  equipping,  26,  27,  28. 

Tel^japh,  telephone,  and  cable  reports,  estimates  for,  18,  20. 

Weather  information;  increased  demand  for  and  cost  of  same,  12,  13,  14, 

Weather  Bureau  station  at  Key  West,  to  rebuild,  16,  17. 

Weather  Bureau  stations: 

Request  for  establishment  of,  26,  27. 
Cost  of  equipping,  26,  27,  28. 

West  Indian  stations,  2. 

Work  of  bureau,  2  et  seq. 
Wiley,  Harvey  W.  {see  Bureau  of  Chemistry),  247  et  seq. 

Z. 

Zappone,  A.  {see  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursementa),  367  et  seq 
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